Flashback and Update ... The year was a fascinating and 
challenging one for the Talisman staff, for the 1977 edition was 
able to cover more of the school year than before with a fall 
delivery book scheduled. 

For several sports and special events there were two stories to 
tell, the 1976 version and the 1977 one-a flashback and an update. 

As we looked back to spring, 1976, we decided to look farther 
into Western’s past. There we found stories that had never been 
told or had been told once but forgotten. We did a story about the 
athletic records and the old gym where the late coach Ed Diddle 
made basketball a red towel tradition. 

We updated old stories by giving them new twists. These 
included a freshman’s first weekend home, a story about finals 
week and an essay about why students chose Western. 

Then we told stories that may never happen again at Western, 
such as a bicentennial summer; an exchange student in Montpel- 
lier, France; a student-husband-parent-miner; six new coaches 
and a student’s research with baby pigs. 

We took a different angle on community involvement as we 
covered the Bluegrass and its travel possibilities, food and speech 
dialects. Many Greek civic activities reflected community in- 
volvement as well. 

We covered perhaps the biggest news story, the severe winter 
on the Hill with much snow, ice and slush. 

To correct the sometimes criticized copy-heavy pages, we left 
more space at the top, bottom and in the margins to utilize white 
space as a design element. 

Turn the page and begin the flashback and update story about a 
fascinating year ... (continued on back endsheet) 
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Another day begins as thesun peeks over the top of the” 
~ Hilf} silhowetting Cherry and Van Meter Halls. The 
view is from the top of E.T. Smith Stadium... 
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The last concert of the year featured Jimmy Buffett 


and the Coral Reefer Band. Although the concert 
| lost money, the small Buffett cult on campus 
brought the singer back for three encores after his 
90 minute set. (See story on page 72-79.) 


Startled sophomore Sandy Helsley gets her swine 
flu inoculation from Ova Pittman of the state Bu- 
reau of Health Services. More than 7,500 persons 
received shots at the two November vaccination 
clinics in Diddle Arena. 


EO Gardner 


A banner boasting ADPi's 10-year wining streak 
inthe Sigma Chi Derby helped the cerertty: win 
again, this time with a catch. The AOPis tied with 
the ADPis and the sororities now share the compe- 


tition: title. (See story on page 256.) 
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What lured you 
here, student? 

Was it some mysterious 
magnetic pull which beckoned 
to you from the statue of 
Henry Hardin Cherry? 

Or have you known since 
you were just a kid that 
W.K.U. with its neatly mowed 
lawns and red-towel spirit 
would be the only place 
you would eonside) going 
to school? 

“Why did you come 
to W.K.U.?” 

“It’s a common question 
asked among friends just 
meeting in the dormitories, 
and new acquaintances at club 
meetings and parties. 

Of approximately 500 
surveys sent to women 
residents, 74 were returned. 
Two came from Rodes Harlin, 
two from Central, 13 from 
North, 13 from McLean, four 
from Bates Runner, eight from 
West, seven from Potter, nine 
from Bemis Lawrence, five 
from McCormack and 11 
from Gilbert. 

— Lorie Kohl, a sophomore 
art major, chose Western over 


University of Kentucky and 
Eastern alihouen the schools 
were only 20 minutes away 
from her Winchester home. 
The Rodes Harlin resident said 
the schools ‘were too close and 
not personal enough.” 

— Linda Fay Carter, a 
Central resident from 
Tompkinsville, said she 
enrolled because “W.K.U., so 
I’ve heard, has the best dental 
hygiene program in the state.” 
The freshman also said family 
members: attended W.K.U. 

— Valerie King, a North 
Hall resident from Louisville, 
said, “I knew that I could grow 
up in my relationship with 
God through involvement in 
Campus Crusade for Christ — 
an organization at W.K.U. 
which I knew a little about.” 
Miss King added, “I wanted to 
go away to school and I could 
not be involved in Campus 
Crusade in Louisville.” 

— Deborah Betz, a senior 
elementary education major 
from Cincinnati, Ohio, said 
she could have attended 
University of Cincinnati but 
“It was too expensive and 
W.K.U. has a better education 
program.” The McLean Hall 
resident said low cost was also 
a factor. 


— Pam Morgan, a Bates- 
Runner resident from Niles, 
Mich., said she came to 
W.K.U. instead of Western 
Michigan University because 
“In-state tuition was more 
than out-of-state (tuition) 
at W.K.U.” The sopho- 
more added, “W.K.U. is 
much prettier.” 

— Betty Joyce Brannon from 
Dothan, Ala., said she wanted 
to see how other states and 
state schools operate besides 


the ones she was familiar with — 


University of Alabama, 
Auburn University and Troy 
State University. The West 
Hall resident said, “I thought 
Western would be a broader, 
more open school. I really like 
Western but this school could 
stand some improvement.” 

— Susan Darlene Allgood, a 
Potter Hall resident from 
Custer, said she likes the size 
of the school. “U.K. is too 
large; you cannot really get to 
know students or faculty,” the 
freshman said. ‘The facilities 
here are really great. You have 
access to anything you need.” 

— Donna Sue Dodson, a 
nursing student from 
Brandenburg, said she liked 
the size and cost of the school. 
The Bemis Lawrence resident 
said she didn’t attend a 
community college so she 
could live away from home. 

— Rebecca Lynn Bruce, a 
senior public relations major 
from Versailles, said she came 
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to Western because of the 
availability of a public 
relations program. The 
McCormack Hall resident said 
contact with the University- 
School Relations office was 
also a factor. 

— Holly Topole, a Gilbert 
Hall resident een Rocky 
River, Ohio, came to school 
here because “It’s the only 
school in the U.S. with my 
major.” The freshman 
meteorological technology 
major also said she didn’t go 
to universities closer to her 
home “because too many of 
my friends went to those 
schools and I wanted to meet 
new people and live in a 
different part of the country.” 

The surveys revealed that a 
visit to the campus prior to 
enrolling was a factor for 48 
women. Forty-one said low 
cost or a scholarship offer was 
important, and 36 said contact 
with friends was a factor in 
their decision to enroll. 

The men’s residence halls 
surveyed were less responsive 
than the women. One survey 
was returned from Barnes- 
Campbell, five from Pearce 
Ford, four from Hugh Poland 
and 14 from Douglas Keen. 

— Ted Burke, a Barnes- 
Campbell resident from 
Lexington, listed contact with 
University-School Relations 
and contact with friends as 
the reasons he came. He add- 
ed that he didn’t go to Uni- 
versity of Kentucky because it 
is “too big.” 


— Tom Battle said he came 
because “others from my 
hometown were here, and 
(campus) has a friendly 
atmosphere.” The Pearce Ford 
resident from Benton, IIl., said 
there were two colleges near 
his home that he could have 
attended — Southern Illinois 
University and Rend Lake 
Junior College. 

— Daniel S. Pelino, a 
sophomore from Fairport, N.Y., 
said although “there are a 
number of good schools in 
New ede wanted to go 
South and see if I could make 
it on my own.” The Hugh 
Poland resident listed the low 
cost, availability of a degree 
program, site of school and 
good sports programs as 
additional reasons. 

— David Kenner, a resident 
of Keen Hall from Sharon 
Grove, said contact with 
friends, low cost and the size 
of the school were reasons he 
came to school here. The 
sophomore said, “I did not 
choose U.K. because I did not 
want to go to a school that 
large. I did not choose Murray 
simply because I did not like 
the school or campus.” 

Of the 24 surveys returned 
out of 200 sent to men’s 
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residence halls, seven said their 
parents or family members had 
attended W.K.U. Fourteen said 
visiting the campus had an 
influence on them, 13 said 

the size of the school as a 
factor and 12 said the low cost 
or a scholarship offer appealed 
to them. 

Asked to specify any other 
reasons, the men listed parties, 
availability of sports programs, 
friendliness of the people, and 
the pretty campus as factors in 
their decision. 

Only four surveys were 
returned out of the 121 mailed 
to off-campus residents. ‘ 
Contact with friends was an 
answer given by all four 
students about why they 
picked W.K.U. 

Even if the response was 
sparse, it is obvious that many 
factors have influenced the 
student in choosing W.K.U., 
and the seemingly simple 
matter may have been complex. 

Who knows? Maybe a 
mysterious magnetic pull from 
Henry Hardin Cherry’s statue 
is to be blamed. 

— DONNA BUCKLES | 
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Back to the grind .n. 


¢ Moving In — Mandatory housing brought a shortage of rooms. 


° Registration — Tempers flared as classes were systematically 
closed, but for others the process was smooth. 


° Parking situation — The squeeze was on. 5,901 plus parking 
stickers were issued for 4,157 spaces. 


were all the dormitories filled, but the 
university had to put 106 students on a 
waiting list before room could be made 
available. 

Private rooms were not permitted, and 
even resident assistants were forced to 
share their quarters in order to house the 
extra students. Study rooms, storage 
rooms and even offices were converted 
a living space as the shortage contin- 
ued. 

Several female students were housed 
in Western Hills Motel at university ex- 
pense, and 12 male students were housed 
in Curry House across from Cherry Hall, 
where the International Students Office 
had been. Fourteen rooms on the ground 
floor of Potter Hall, which had previous- 
ly been used for storage space were also 
converted into living quarters. 

At first, the Curry House lacked facili- 
ties. The heating system in the house 
had been shut down and keys were not 
available to the individual rooms. Even- 
tually these shortages were corrected, 
and the 12 students did not want to leave 
when space was found for them in the 
dorms. 

Dormitory capacity at Western is 
4,950 — 2,068 for men and 2,882 for 
women — and the university housing 
office reported that applications for dor- 
mitory rooms were running 300-400 
above normal throughout the summer. 

Officials at the housing office said a 
good percentage of the students stuck 
without rooms had waited until they ar- 
rived on campus to place an application 
for on-campus housing. 

Among other things, the shortage was 
blamed on the mandatory housing poli- 
cy which required most freshmen and 
sophomores to live on campus, and the 
closing of the College Inn which housed 
330 students. 

Even though rooms for all students 
were eventually found, there were no at- 
tempts to put three students to a room as 
has happened at other state schools or 
waive the mandatory housing require- 
ment. 

Housing for married students was also 
in demand since six units had been re- 


Central Hall is a long way from Asheville, N.C., 
Kimmie Adams’ home. The freshman already 
knew President Dero Downing and his family, 
however, and shares a second floor room with Eli- 
zabeth Downing, also a freshman. 
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— J. Burton 


— M. Lyons 
Barefooted as he gets comfortable, Paul Simon said 
he wasn’t coming down to the instructors’ level. “I 
think they're coming down to mine,” said Simon 
who registered at 10 a.m. the last day. He is a 
sophomore with an undecided major. 


— J. Burton: 


Minutes after arriving in Bowling Green, Joan San- 
topinto and her eiothee unwrap the graduate stu- 
dent’s stereo. There was not enough room in their 
car, so one speaker had to be sent later by train 
from their Alberta, Canada home. 


| 
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moved from Regents Avenue on campus 
last summer with no plans to replace 
them. 

The university said it was no longer 
financially feasible to maintain fhe 
structures which rented for $50-$150 per 
month, and that fewer applications have 
been on file lately for married student 
housing. Officials said rent for other 
married housing may be increased since 
| apartments of equal size for 20 to 25 per 
| cent more off campus. 

Once the problem of where to park the 
suitcases was taken care of, the next ob- 
| jective was to settle down to a nice hot 
| meal — and another shortage. 

Meal tickets for the Garrett Cafeteria 
| _were sold out for the first time since the 
| program began four years ago. During 
| the first few weeks of the fall semester 
594 tickets were sold, and this was 54 
more than last year at that time. The 
tickets, which cost $250, provide two 
meals per day for the duration of the 
semester. 

Sales were also up for food coupon 
books sold by University Food Services. 
At the beginning of the semester, 416 
coupon books were sold, 95 more than 
the previous spring semester. 

Even if the student wasn’t the type 
who liked to eat out, he still had one 

obstacle standing between him and a full 
| stomach as the supply of university com- 
pact refrigerators was exhausted during 
| the first week of school. 
) The refrigerators, which rent for $20 
per semester, are available to dormitory 
residents. Applicants who did not re- 
ceive a refrigerator at the beginning of 
the semester were put on a waiting fist, 
and many students obtained one later. 

For those students lucky enough to 
own an automobile came the invitation 
to play that ever-popular Western game, 
“find that space.” 

] The rules were very simple; first, the 

‘| student went to the Office of Safety and 

| Security and paid $5 for one of 5,901 plus 

“hunting licenses” issued for the 4,157 

ens spaces on campus — and then 
e tried to find somewhere to use it. 

It was a very challenging and time- 
consuming sport which involved cir- 
cling and circling Western’s scenic lots 
in search of an empty slot. If he found a 
space within a mile of his class, he was a 
winner; but if he chose to break the 
tules, the flashing yellow light on top of 
the tow truck meant “you hee 

The office also initiated mandatory bi- 
& registration in order to continue 
the decline of bicycle thefts on campus. 
“The student patrol and crime preven- 
tion by identification were responsible 
for this reduction,” said Marcus Wallace, 
director of public safety. 

Just as the new Westerner became set- 
tled into that new home he had to fight 
for, a whole new set of challenges ap- 
peared with registration. 

Registration occurred when the hud- 
dled masses gathered in Diddle Arena to 
fight it out for a schedule that vaguely 

(continued on page 20) 


The basketball gym floor became a makeshift desk 
for Jerry Simpson who couldn’t find another place 
to do his paperwork with the 24-page fall semester 
schedule bulletin. The Marion sophomore is an 
environmental sciences major. 


— M. Lyons 
A visit by some new friends gave Allison Alamao a 
break as she unpacks boxes and stocks her shelves. 
Erin Brady and Margaret Hemmers, both from 
Louisville, greet the Elance: freshman in her first 


floor McCormack Hall room. 
— J. Burton 


Back to the grind wm 


resembled what they wanted to take for 
the fall semester. After standing in line 
for over an hour waiting to pay fees, the 
student found out he came to the wrong 
window when he finally reached the 
front. 

Things were made easier, however, for 
many freshmen who took advantage of 
the summer Orientation, and Advise- 
ment and Registration (OAR) progam. 
Newcomers numbering 1,532, 600 more 
than last year, took part in the OAR pro- 
gram that made the transition process 
quicker and rather hassle-free. 

The sessions, which were conducted 
on June 16, June 23 and August 23, made 
it possible for 20-25 freshmen to register 
at once in the Garrett Conference Center | 
Ballroom in a sane and orderly fashion. 

Students attended meetings, met with 1 
advisers, and attended other special ac- 
tivities. There was also special activities ) 
for the parents so that they might be- 
come more familiar with the campus. 
Some of the dorms and the libraries were | 
open, and representatives of the colleges 
and administrative offices were available 


A house at the top of the Hill instead of a dorm 
room at the bottom of the Hill was home for Larry 
Buford when school started. Twelve males lived in 
the Curry House and shared two bathrooms until 
they moved into dorms. Females without rooms 
were housed at a nearby motel. 


Bluegrass and rock music by Tennessee Pulley 
Bone entertained an average size crowd at Van Me- 
ter Auditorium. The band plays quite often in the 
Bowling Green area and members said they were 
pleased with audience reaction. A street dance earli- 
er in the week attracted mostly new students. | 


—J Burton — J. Burton 
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for questions. 

One of the few breaks that students 
did get appeared when classes started on 
August 26. 

An extra five minutes was added to the 
breaks following 9:10 a.m. and 10:25 a.m. 
classes. University officials said the 
breaks were extended during the “times 
of greatest traffic on campus” to reduce 
the number of students late to class. 


That first week of confusion was al- 
most enough to make anyone wish they 
had never graduated from high school, 
but if the student managed to survive all 
the shortages, he probably fared quite 
well. As the semester dragged on, howev- 
er, student activity got ae to normal; 
with plenty of the one thing there is nev- 
er a shortage of — work. 

—TOM EBLEN L] 


— J. Burton 


Seal 


Each of the 16 dorms sponsored an open lobby with 
skits, food or entertainment. Resident assistants 
Greg Howard and Bruce Wiley work a turntable for 
a disco on the 27th floor of Pearce Ford Tower. 
Howard and Wiley are juniors. 


— M. Lyons 


The first move to campus, the first mass registration and the first two days of 
classes were over for 4,838 freshmen. Tammy Sanders waits for another first, a 
ride home for the weekend. The nursing major is from Nashville, Tenn. 


Long lines at registration in Diddle Arena soon give way to lines at the registrar's 
office on the second floor of the administration building. Sheila Harlow, a student 
worker in the office, helps senior Charles Alexander. 


— J. Burton 
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,— D. Gibson’ 


Photographs in scrapbook form can describe a 
sorority and its activities in ways conversations 
can’t. Anne Jackel, Jane Manar, Cathy Garvin 
and Anita Pryor take a peek at the ADPi scrap- 
book from the 1975-76 year. 


The “rush” is over when anxious rushees re- 
ceive their white envelopes with a formal invita- 
tion to pledge one sorority. New Chi Omega 
pledges Ann Policastri and Susan Poehlein re- 
joice as the six-day whirlwind itinerary of par- 
ties and meetings comes to a close. 

— T. Dekle 


The screams of joy and relief could be 
heard to the outermost perimeters of 
Ivan Wilson Center for Fine Arts as the 
white cards were distributed. 

It was the middle of August and the 
classrooms of Ivan Wilson were filled 
with excitement as the formal rush end- 
ed with the awarding of bids. 


Owe. 


— T. Dekle 


with 


The four-day series of parties and rush 
activities was serious business for most 
of the girls involved as the rushees got to 
know the sororities, and the sororities 
chose their new sisters. 

But the weeks before were also filled 
with “rush” as sorority members _pre- 
pared costumes, skits and readied them- 


oe 


— D. Gibson 


With kangaroo badges pinned to their 
outfits, AOPi sisters entertain rushees 
their version of 
Hawn, Rita Young and Charlotte Gilliam 
use gestures to explain that “rush gave 
them blues until they saw AOPi.” 


“Mame.” Pam 


Escorted by active Kathy Maddox, Debra 
Grimwoo 
ADPis’ pathway of costumed sisters. Re- 
cords such as “The Last Kiss” and “Teen 
Angel” hung from the ceiling and each 
sorority member pulled her white bobby 
socks and saddle oxfords out of the closet 
for the party. The ticket office stood out- 
side and railroad tracks made from 
masking tape led into the Phi Mu room, 
a train station with waiting passengers. 
Nancy Quarcelino is the engineer in a 
song, “Just Called to Tell You,” 
Phi Mu and the 17 fraternities. At the 
end of the song, Karen York, disguised 
as a lion reading a newspaper, called Phi 
Mus to get abroad. 


makes her way through the 


about 


— D. Gibson 


selves for the rushees. 
Most of the sorority members moved 
into the dorm, Central this yeah between 


one and two weeks early to 
ee and decorating. 

ith a predetermined schedule, 
Gwynne Runner, an AOPi, said they 
practiced about eight hours a day, or un- 
til every detail was perfect.” 

Each sorority presented a different skit 
each as the girls and the sororities nar- 
rowed their choices down. 

The rushees were ushered into each 
room to the tune of hand clapping, 
cheers and songs depicting each sorority. 

The first day each girl visited each of 
the five sororities for a 10 or 15-minute 
party. During this time sorority mem- 
bers put on a skit and showed the 
rushees scrapbooks of the past 
year’s activities. 

The rooms were filled with owls, kan- 
garoos or whatever happened to be the 
sorority’s mascot and Leer differ- 
ently each day. 

Skits got more elaborate as the days 
progressed. Some of the sororities had 
flashing lights, top hats and formal 
costumes during 'the preference parties, 
the final parties before the selection was 
made. 

“The typical AOPi, (according to the 
AOPis) has — the skin of a Johnson’s 
baby, the smile from Dentyne gum, the 
pep from a box of Wheaties and a sunny 
disposition from a Tum.” 

Then there were the KDs who told the 
girls about sororities and how their so- 
rority didn’t fit the stereotype. 

It began with Raggedy Ann and Andy 
sitting down talking about sororities. 

“When I was little my mother told me 
sororities were bad, but now that I’m all 
grown up I know she wasn’t right ...” 

Around 150 signed up for the formal 
rush, 123 participated in the events and 
UP. B(eieale sorority, according to Lynn 
Morgan, administrative advisor for the 
rush activities. 

Besides an air of excitement and ap- 
prehension there is also some confusion 
to the exact procedures and the prop- 
er rules, according to Kathy Lewis, a 
rush counselor. 

“Most of them didn’t know what to 
expect at first,” she said. “They would 
want to know what to say and how to 
act. My advice was always be yourself,” 
she said. 

“It was always hard when a girl didn’t 
get a card back from a sorority she toe 
wanted in,’ Miss Lewis said. “I wis 
it could be arranged differently, where 
no one would be hurt, but that just 
isn’t possible.” 

After all the screaming and shoutin 
were over, pledges and members move 
into their dorms and joined the new rush 
about to begin — class registration. 


— DEBBIE GIBSON 
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Dormitory parking lots are congested on 
Friday afternoons when students wait 
for rides home. Most Owensboro fresh- 
men had already been home several 
times when Sherry Musgrave made her 
first 62-mile trip home Sept. 17. 


When Sherry moved to McCormack 
Hall she brought most of her clothes, her 
bicycle and several sacks of groceries, 
but not her poodle. Corky was the first 
Musgrave to greet Sherry Friday after- 
noon at her home. 


First Weekend Home 


Back home again 


Sherry Musgrave hadn’t seen her family since 
moving to Western to begin her freshman year. 
Four weeks from that last goodbye and hug it was 
time to say hello again to Mom, Dad and Corky. 


Photos By Debbie Gibson 


Oherry Musgrave locked the door to 
room 500 in McCormack Hall, and car- 
ried her suitcase, calculus book and laun- 
dry bag to the elevator. Outside, she 
joined dozens of suitcasers loading car 
trunks and backseats as they scurried to 
clear the driveway and hit the Interstate. 

For some it was the third weekend 
home since school had started. For the 
Owensboro freshman, Sept. 17 was the 
first trek home since the move to West- 
ern and the goodbyes to her parents. 

At 1:23 p.m., Sherry, her brother Mar- 
cus and two hometown buddies left cam- 

us, and 81 minutes later the brunette 

ugged her poodle, Corky, and began a 
non-stop conversation with her mother 
about the 18th birthday and Labor Day 
weekends she spent away from home. 

“I was supposed to come home Labor 
Day but Marcus had to work,” Sherry 
explained. Her brother, a junior comput- 
er science major, is a resident assistant at 
Hugh Poland Hall. 

“I couldn't sleep Thursday night. I re- 
alized I was going home and I couldn't 
wait to get there.” 

First of all, Sherry toured her home 
again. “The house didn’t look the same 
at all. It‘’d been so long since I'd seen it,” 
Sherry said. “My clothes weren’t in the 
closet and it was neat.” The fresh- 
man said she has become accustomed to 
her dorm room where things sometimes 
get messy. 

Sherry’s father is an electrician who 
works in Petersburg, Ind., so the family 
ate a late dinner together. Meanwhile, 
Sherry described her first weeks at col- 
lege to her mother. “You can’t always 
write what you want to say,” the fresh- 
man said. 

She told her attentive mother about 
classes and dorm life. “I have to spend at 
least two hours on calculus each day, and 
I got a 45 out of 50 on an English test,” 
she chattered. 


As for campus life, Sherry said she and’ 


her friends ate most of their meals in the 
dormitory. “But one night we went to 
Ireland’s. You bought one meal and got 
one free. Boy, they gave us a lot of cou- 
pons that first week,” she explained. 
According to Sherry, her mother paid 
special attention to her and her brother 
since they had not been home in a lon 
time. “She cooked my favorite eae 
roast beef, mashed potatoes and gravy. 
“My dad was glad to see us and he 
asked me about my classes, but he 
doesn’t talk a lot,” she explained. 


Friday night, Sherry and Marcus met 
some friends from Daviess County High 
School at a home football game against 
Butler Co. “I got so excited seeing them 
all at once. Some of my friends who 
are at UK were home and we began com- 
paring schools. They said a lot of 
people there aren’t friendly and some 
were having trouble meeting people and 
making friends.” 

Sherry also talked to her preacher and 
his wife and her high school teachers, 
including a government instructor who 
calls her ‘Muskrat.’ “I saw him coming. 
He’s a big tease and asked me if I was 
making all A’s.” 

Saturday, Sherry visited her dentist, 
bought some groceries and washed and 
ironed her clothes. 

Before long it was 4 p.m. and the Mus- 
graves had to return to Western so Mar- 
cus could work during open house. 

“It went by so fast. I wanted to stay 
until Sunday,” she said. “Our parents 
asked when we were coming back. They 
told us not to study too hard and to be 
sure and write. They said they’d be com- 
ing down in a couple of weeks.” 

Two hours later, Sherry was in room 
500 again, but her roommate was not 
back yet. “Here I had all this stuff to 
bring up and she wasn’t back yet. At 
first it was kinda lonely, but after 
I’d been here awhile it was just like it 
was before.” 

Sherry said she likes college but en- 
joyed that first weekend home. “You re- 
alize how much you miss something 
when you don’t have it. You appreciate 
something like your Mom cooking the 
meals when it hasn’t been there.” 

As for Mr. and Mrs. Musgrave’s reac- 
tion to their children’s homecoming, 
Mrs. Musgrave said she prepared very 
little. “I had gone to Illinois for five 
days to take care of my mother who had 
gotten home from the hospital after hav- 
ing surgery.” 

Mrs. Musgrave said Sherry had 
changed some since starting college. 
“We believe she realizes more what we 
are trying to do for her by being able to 
let her go to college. We believe being 
around students and the many different 
ways each one has, has a lot to do with 
the change. I was glad to hear she was 
attending Bible study in the dorm as she 
went to Wednesday night prayer meet- 
ing when home. She said it was ‘a good 
group to be with.’ ” 

Sherry’s mother said the parent-child 


relationship changes when the child goes 
away to mal “You don’t realize ho 
much they do and really appreciate 
it, like you should, until they leave,” 
she explained. 

Mrs. Musgrave said she has no special 
plans for fine weekends with her 
daughter at home. “We just want to 
make it an enjoyable one for her and just 
be ourselves as we tried to do over the 
past weekend.” 

— CONNIE HOLMAN (1) 


Textbook prices and textbook content were some of 
the first subjects Sherry and her dad Ansel dis- 
cussed Friday night. Sherry told her dad about the 
expensive textbooks and her calculus homework 
which takes about two hours each day. 


An hour after retouring her home in Daviess 
County home, Sherry, her mother and Corky 


moved outdoors to inspect the mums Mrs. Mus- 
grave had grown for the first time while her daugh- 
ter was away at school in Bowling Green. 


First Weekend Home 
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One family’s experience with 


The rising cost of college 


A series of six 16 X 20 portraits hang in 
the hallway of the Wendell Beeler farm- 
house in Grayson County and the sizes 
of the people in the photographs, the 
family’s children, resemble stairsteps. 

Now, just as those portraits appeared 
on the wall one-by-one, the three oldest 
Beelers have come to college, and the 
family is in a perfect position to examine 
how college costs have increased over a 
three-year period. 

Warren, 21, who has earned a bachelor 
of science degree i in animal science and is 
now working on a teaching certificate, 
entered Western in the summer of 1973 
after graduating from Caneyville 
High School. 

Cindy, 20, an elementary education 
major with a minor in special education, 
enrolled in the fall of 1974. She, too, 
graduated from Caneyville High. 
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Ginger, 19, a physical education major, 
started college the next fall after graduat 
ing from Grayson County High. (Caney 
ville High consolidated with Leitchfield 
and Clarkson Highs in 1974.) 

The family lives on a 620-acre dairy 
farm in a community named Spring 
Lick, and Mr. Beeler milks 60 cows twice 
a day. The success of that enterprise has 
made a lot of the difference in the oppor 
tunity for the Beelers to attend college. 
The family has also witnessed some dif 
ferences in the costs each of the children 
has faced. 

The family has been helped by the fact 
that the children chose Western for col- 
lege. A glossary of colleges and universi- 
ties cited Western as having the lowest 
tuition fee in the state except Murray in 
1974-75. 

In that year an average year of school 
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cost $1450 at Western compared to $2236 
at University of Kentucky. 

“The fall 1976 semester took more 
than any of the four that they've all been 
in,” said Mrs. Beeler. “We haven't ap- 
plied for any aid other than scholarships 
because Wendell (Mr. Beeler) says it’s 
hard to get when you own land.” 

Warren earned a scholarship in 1973 
for tuition and books which carried over 
through his second semester. Mrs. Beeler 
said they put $435 in his bank account 
that fall to cover his other expenses. 

His expenses increased steadily the 
next semester partially because he began 
pledging Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity. 

By fall 1974 the agriculture major 
needed $700 to cover expenses. 

In the same fall when Cindy came to 
college her parents put $564 in her ex- 
pense account. Cindy also won a scholar- 


oa cecemcaslit 


ship which paid $150 on tuition in both 
the fall and spring. After that first year, 
however, she had no scholarship. 

By the next fall the Beelers had to de- 
posit $650 for Ginger’s fall semester 
which was an increase of $86 from 
Cindy’s first semester. 

Ginger’s following semester cost ap- 
proximately $725 and the fall, 1976 se- 
mester cost the sophomore $800, an in- 
crease of $150 from her first semester. 

It was helpful for the family that 
fall when Warren became employed at 
Pioneer Hybrid International Incorpo- 
rated at Smiths Grove and became more 
self-reliant. 

Changes in textbook costs were also 
very noticeable for the girls in particular. 
“T paid $54.12 for books in my first se- 
mester,” Cindy said. “This last semester 
I spent $113.18. 

“Ginger’s increase from last year isn’t 
that much but she'll probably really no- 
tice it by next spring,” she continued. 


-“In her first semester she paid $69.14 and 


this fall it was only $73.08.” 

Mrs. Beeler chuckled when she heard 
the discussion about her daughters’ 
books. “I can tell you about one thin 
that has made a difference,” she ml 


“Ginger won’t stand in the bookstore 
lines after registration so when she goes 
to get books she has to buy new ones.” 
But talk about textbooks costs was re- 
placed by talk of increased food costs. 


“T have really been able to tell a differ- 
ence in that,” Mrs. Beeler said. “I try to 
send them a lot of staples from home but 
still the costs are high.” (A vegetable gar- 
den is a family project each summer.) 

“Cindy and her roommate go to the 

rocery about once every week and one- 
Pale, and eat most of their meals in the 
dorm,” the mother continued. “She said 
she doesn’t eat out very much. Just about 
once every three weeks.” 

Mrs. Beeler said, “Ginger has to eat 
alone most of the time and that makes it 
more expensive even to cook in the 
dorm. She and her roommate buy their 
groceries separately, and she eats a lot of 
meals at the student center.” 

Dormitory cost is still another area 
where the family has faced increase. 
“The dorm fee has gone up twice since 
Cindy started,” Mrs. Beeler said. “At 
first it was $154, then $169 and now $184. 
It hasn’t been increased since Ginger has 
been in school.” (The Board of Regents 
voted to increase the fee $21 at the Janu- 
ary meeting. The increase will become 
ibgien in the fall of 1977.) 

But the family has worked together to 
make the costs easier, Mrs. Beeler said. 
“Warren and Cindy have both had jobs 
to help out with paying for their educa- 
tion,” she said. “We have paid the initial 
amount for each of them each semester, 
but they have paid us back a lot. 

“We didn’t set down any strict rules 


about spending when they went to col- 
lege, but we have told them to watch 
spending on clothes,” she said. “We 
don’t want them to feel like they don’t 
have a penny to spend for anything, and 
we have encouraged them to go out and 
do things.” 

The mother also said the three stu- 
dents have been very good about han- 
dling the finances. “They have all been 
pretty saving. They don’t spend as much 
as some kids,” she said. “They know 
that others are coming on and need to 
be thrifty.” 

And there is another coming on very 
quickly. Terri, a senior at Grayson Coun- 
ty, is scheduled to enroll at Western in 
he fall of 1977. She has already applied 


for nursing school. It is possible that the — 


family may have four in school next fall. 

The fifth Beeler, Charlie, a high school 
junior, plans to start in the falf of 1978. 
Chris, the last of the children, is a little 
farther beind as a 7th grader at Grayson 
County Middle erhok 

“With this many (children) we always 
wonder where the money will come 
from,” Mrs. ‘Beeler said. “Sometimes I 
wonder how we are going to do it, but we 
have always managed ones the money 
when the time came.” 

And when the time comes for the last 
person in the portraits to graduate from 


college, the wondering will be over. 
— DONNA BUCKLES () 


Left — Cindy and Ginger Béeler 
Above — Warren Beeler 
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Environmental Sciences and Technology Building 


Spacious classrooms with better housing for labora- 
tory equipment were welcomed by the agriculture 
department. Dr. Robert Schneider instructs a lab 
for Introduction to Agricultural Engineering 170. 


i al Yai 


E.S.T.B. ... Suddenly an abbrevia- 
tion was born. The announcement was 
made in schedule bulletins, campus 
telephone directories and sundry 
other places. 
E.S.T.B. ... The Environmental Sci- 
ences and Technology Building, the 
newest addition to Western’s physical 
campus, began serving the agriculture, 
geography and geology and industrial 
education departments and the envi- 
ronmental programs of the engineerin 
technology department in the fall 
Dr. Marvin Russell, dean of Ogden 
College, said the new structure houses 
classrooms, laboratories, offices and a 
weather station equipped with a con- 
trol room. Greenhouses were also con- 
structed behind the building, he said. 
“The building is more versatile with 
better facilities oe instruction, research 
and public service,” Russell said. 
The multi-level structure was 
constructed on the corner of Ogden 
Drive and State Street at a cost of 
$4.5 million. 


Light bulbs cased in circular fixtures added a mod- 
ern touch to the entrance of the newest building on 
campus. The structure was built on the corner of 
Ogden Drive and State Street for $4.5 million. 


A possible construction flaw in the greenhouses 
built behind the new building is shown to 
subcontractors by Dr. Ernest Beal, head of the biol- 
ogy department. The building’s final inspection 
was approved. 


Framed by leaf-shedding trees, the Environmental 
Sciences and Technology Building serves the agri- 
culture, geography and geology and industrial edu- 
cation departments, and environmental programs 
of the engineering technology department. 


— H. Sinclair 
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Environmental Sciences and Technology Building 


A football toss sponsored by Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon at the Muscular Dyerorty 
carnival gave Bill Pickler the chance to 
win a dinner at a local restaurant. Pickler 
got three chances for his 25 cents. 


— Jj. Burton 


Greeks 
join together 
in 


A Week Effort 


| 
i 
i 
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Taking full advantage of a five-minute 
break, Lee Webb and Patty Moretz col- 
lapse at the Muscular Dystrophy dance 
marathon. Miss Moretz, a special educa- 
tion major, had the flu earlier in the 
week, and was suffering from a fever at 
the dance. The Red Cross Blood Drive, an 
annual Greek Week event, yielded 360 
pints, and Alpha Kappa Psi and Alpha Xi 
Delta gave the most bleod Bridgett Evans 
gets her ear pricked by Dave Wurts as he 
tests the iron content of her blood. 

— L. Gardner 


— J. Burton 


A homemade sign and shrieks of encour- 
agement are offered to Alpha Gamma Rho 
fraternity as they try to “pull out’ a victo- 
ry in the tug-of-war. The AGRs, once a 
perennial champion in the event, failed to 
regain the title as AKPsi won the fraterni- 
ty division. Two months of practice culmi- 
nated in a second-place Spring Sing per- 
formance with “rhythm” as the theme for 
Chi Omega. Bonnie Mitchell of Bowling 
Green, co-choreographer of the act, pre- 
sents “I’ve Got Rhythm” with her sisters. 


Ailisters and rope burns. Aching bodies. 
Tired feet from dancing all night. 

The reward? It may be personal satisfaction 
or community service, but in either case it was 
part of 1976 Greek Week. 

The Greeks sponsored three events to show 
community involvement, two of which are es- 
tablished parts of Greek Week. 

The American Red Cross blood drive con- 
ducted on March 22 yielded over 360 pints, 
topping the 1976 total of 333 pints. Alpha 
Kappa Psi fraternity and Alpha Xi Delta soror- 
ity won first place for giving the most blood. 

The cae Dystrophy carnival March 23 
netted $630. Pi Kappa Phi fraternity and Al- 

ha Xi Delta sorority raised the most money 
ee this event. The AZD’s sponsored a coin 
throwing booth called Odds and Ends. 

A new event was the Dance Marathon, also 
for Muscular Dystrophy. Thirty couples start- 
ed at 8 p.m.,. Friday, March 26. 

When the marathon was officially over at 4 
p.m., Saturday, 10 couples were still on their 
feet. The groups sponsoring a couple who col- 
lected the most pledges were declared the win- 
ners, and Kappa Delta and Alpha Kappa Psi 
won. Pledges totaled $8,100, according to Mike 
Smither of SAE. 

Though the Greeks pulled together in these 
three events, their efforts were exerted against 
each other for the tug-of-war March 25. For 
the first time black Greeks participated. 

Delta Sigma Theta sorority pulled the 
Kappa Deltas into the water, but yielded to 
Alpha Xi Delta in the competition. Phi Mu 
was the winner in the sorority division and 
Alpha Kappa Psi in the fraternity division. 

Other physical events were in the track and 
field category on March 21. There were some 
coed events such as 50 and 100-yard dash, and 
three relay races. Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity 
and Alpha Delta Pi sorority captured the titles 
in the overall track and field events. 

In contrast to physical ability, creativity and 
talent were seen and judged at Spring Sing in 
Van Meter Auditorium March 24. 

There was an apparent state of apathy on 
the part of some groups over finances, selec- 
tion of songs and practice time. After winning 
the fraternity division for 10 years, Lambda 
Chi Alpha did not compete. Dressed as sailors 
with navy jackets, white pants and captains’ 
hats, Pi Kappa Phi fraternity won with a med- 
ley of nautical songs. Runner-up in the divi- 
sion was Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

Wearing green satin shorts and vests over 
black leotards and tights, the Phi Mus sang 
their way to first place in the sorority division 
with army songs. “Boogie Woogie,” “Over 
Here” and “You're in the Army, Mr. Jones” 
were featured as the girls marched across 
stage. Chi Omega sorority was the runner-up. 

Winners of the overall Greek Week awards 
were announced on a point system kept 
throughout the week. In the fraternity divi- 
sion, first, second and third place went to Al- 
pha Kappa Psi, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and 
Lambda Chi Alpha, respectively. Phi Mu 
and Alpha Xi Delta tied in the sorority divi- 
sion for first place. Alpha Delta Pi and Kap- 
pa Delta were awarded second and third 
places, respectively. 

— BECKY BLAIR UU 
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Flashback — Greek Week 1976 


The ghost town that wasn’t 


Never let it be said that Western 
becomes a ghost town at the end of May 
when the graduating seniors and under- 
classmen return home. 

Besides those students who attend the 
summer term of classes on campus, oth- 
er people of all ages and interests use the 
facilities for various purposes. 

One such event was the State Special 
Olympics, May 21-23, which sponsored 
1,000 participants. 

JoAnn Verner, a faculty member in 
the physical education and recreation de- 
partment, and Joseph DeLuca from the 
Barren River Mental Health-Mental Re- 
tardation Board co-chaired the event. 

Special Olympics is a nationwide pro- 
gram of sports training and athletic com- 
petition for mentally retarded children 
and adults. The competitors develop 
Pee socially and psychologically 

rom the experience, Miss Verner said. 

The competition is local, regional, 
state, national and international, she 
said. Western volunteered to host the 
Olympics — because ‘we were dissatis- 
fied with the events held in the previous 
year,” she added. 

The purpose of the event is not compe- 
tition alone, she said. “In fact, we 
discourage strong competition ... learn- 
ing to communicate with people, 
sharing and socialization are the 
main objectives.” 

The athletes competed in track 
and field, gymnastics, basketball, 
bowling, swimming and diving and 
the pentathlon. 

from the 
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Cheers, cartwheels and spirit contests were all part of the Universal 
Cheerleader Association camps as well as group pictures. The Rus- 
sell High School cheerleaders, eight of 750 attending, pose. 


Public Relations 


organizations and the 
the visitors 


class, civic 
community surrounded 
with companionship. 

The basketball team coaching staff is 
always looking for talented recruits. Per- 
haps some future recruits will be return- 
ees who saw their first bit of Western 
basketball at the Hilltopper Basketball 
Camp, June 20-25. 

Fifty to 60 boys, ages 14 to 17, attended 
the first basketball camp for the sole 
purpose of technical instruction and ad- 
vanced basketball teaching, according to 
coach Lanny Van Eman. 

“We try to keep the numbers down to 
allow for individual attention,” Van 
Eman said. The boys are screened, in 
part, through recommendations made by 
their high school coaches. 

The participants practiced as much as 
nine or 10 hours each day, and top 
coaches from the area often con- 
ducted sessions. 

Leads, headlines, kickers, gutters and 
jumps may sound like athletic jargon to 
the novice, but to more than 96 high 
school students these words became gos- 
pel after 10 days on campus. 

They attended the fifth annual jour- 
nalism workshop sponsored by the Of- 
fice of University Publications. 


“We try to teach them the basics 
of good journalistic professionalism 
and ethics,” said Debbie Dickey, work- 
shop director. 

The students produced the summer is- 
sue of the College Heights Herald 
and attended lectures by six news- 
paper professionals. 

Five students received $150 scholar- 
ships for their freshman year at Western, 
10 alternates were also named. 

Forty members of Dance Educators of 
America, a national organization of 
teachers and students interested in 
dance, came to the Hill July 5-10 to study 
and work. 

Beverly Leonard, a faculty mem- 
ber, fend past meetings were in New 
York City and this was the first region- 
al meeting. 

Participants stayed in the Guest House 
and were instructed by “top dancers 
from around the nation,” she said. 

“The meeting is coming back this year 
for two weeks,” said Mrs. Leonard, who 
hopes to receive a grant for special 
courses in order to teach children. 

For the fifth consecutive year, Western 
hosted its All Sports Camp July 11-23, 
for 237 boys and girls, ages 10 to 17. 

“Our concern, of course, was to expose 
individuals to the facilities at Western,” 
said Russell Miller, camp director. 

“This is the time of year that facilities 
are not used. Why not use them for re- 
cruitment?” Miller said. 

Each participant majors in one sport 


Sports events stop in the summer, but not theatre produc- 


tions. A children’s theatre production, “Mr. Crinkles’ Magic 
Spring” was presented four times in Russell Miller Theatre. 


— D. Gibson 


such as basketball, football, track and 
field or athletic student training. 

The camper may also choose two mi- 
nors among the 10 offered, ranging from 
tennis to wrestling to archery. 

The boys and girls are not separated 
in the sport area and Miller noted that 
“an enormous amount of girls go in- 
to basketball.” 

Miller said that amid the shaving 
cream fights, the young people “be- 
come independent for probably their 
first time.” 

“With younger people this is the only 
time of the year they are away from 
home. We put them on their own,” Mill- 
er said. 

What do you have when a couple 
of distinguished conductors, high 
school music teachers, Western music 
majors and high school students all 
meet together? 

It’s called Summer Youth Music Week 
and it happened July 11-24. The camp 
was divided in two sections, one for 
band students and the other for cho- 
ral students. 

The band camp is much larger than 
the choral camps, said Dr. Kent Camp- 
bell, camp director. 


Workshoppers came from surrounding counties and states to study 
dance steps, basketball dribbling and clef notes. A more select group 
came for strategy and safety tips in motorcycle driving. 


“We use distinguished conductors 
with a national reputation, high school 
teachers as specialists on certain instru- 
ments and Western students as ‘go- 
phers,’ ” Campbell said. 

Students were trained in ensembles, 
private instruction and band _ perfor- 
mances. Each week ended with two days 
of concerts. 

“The musical organization exceeds the 
level that many of them have in their 
own schools,” Campbell said. 

The Universal Cheerleader Associ- 
ation (U.S.A.) struck campus twice this 
summer. The U.C.A. is a company that 
sponsors clinics nationwide. 

Between July 12 and 15, the Drill 
Team and Pom Pom Clinics hosted near- 
ly 150 participants from junior and sen- 
ior high schools. 

The girls were taught drill team rou- 
tines, marching precision drills, dance 
steps and pom pom routines at the first 
such Western clinic. It was one of the 
first in the country, said Gary Ransdell, 
clinic director. 

He said the college benefits in recruit- 
ing by having the high school students 
on campus. “| have talked to some stu- 
dents who were there who have decided 
to attend Western,” Ransdell said. 

The participants competed among 
themselves the last two days for various 
skill and spirit awards. 

Ransdell said the U.C.A. plans to come 
back in 1977 and double its numbers. He 
said they hope to get it up to the scale of 
the Cheerleader Clinic. 

With the week of July 25-29, the cam- 
pus was hit with cheers, chants, stunts 


— Public Relations 


and competition as 750 cheerleaders 
came to improve their skills. 

“They're a very energetic group,” said 
Ron Beck, camp director. “Sometimes a 
couple hundred will do cheers in the stu- 
dent center.” 

Almost 550 young members of State 
Demolay organizations came to the Hill 
for their annual conclave in August. 

The Demolays are young men ages 13 
to 21 who are not yet eligible for admit- 
tance into a chapter of the masonic lodge. 

“Their conclave is a time they can 
come together for certain ceremonies 
which cannot be done within a chapter,” 
said director Larry Howard. 

The chapters compete in their areas of 
expertise of performing installation cere- 
monies, athletic and ceremonial rites. 
State officers were also elected. 

So it goes at Western. When the col- 
lege students leave their shell, it becomes 
occupied by others who need a tempo- 


rary home. 
— MARY PACE [| 


One-on-one moves are emphasized by pues assistant Dennis 
King in a basketball camp session. T 
attended by 237 10-17 year-olds. 


e fifth annual camp was 


— D. Gibson 
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It was time to blow out the candles on America’s 
bicentennial cake. 

The waiting was over as the nation’s much publi- 
cized birthday party began, sparkled with fireworks, 
parades and picnics. 

Western students celebrated from points near Sum- 
mer Shade, Ky., to Denver, Colo., to Wuerzburg, Ger- 
many. Others, working in Bowling Green or attending 
summer school, were close to campus for the Fourth of 
July activities. 

Leon Chappell, an Elizabethtown history major, 
worked at the Bowling Green mayor's office plannin 
bicentennial programs. He said his committee serve 
as a clearing house for activities sponsored by area 
organizations and published weekly articles describ- 
ing those activities. 

Chappell said that Citizens National Bank used the 
Western parking structure for a “bowling on the 
green.” “It was mainly a symbolic thing to depict how 
Bowling Green got its name,” he said. 

Tommy Clemons took his wife to a local park for 
a picnic, and later the Bowling Green senior went to 
the Kiwanis Club’s fireworks display. “It was nice; 
the nation’s celebration is kind of exciting. It should 
be a big deal every year, not just every 100 years,” 
Clemons said. 

William Alan Madison celebrated his home coun- 
try’s birthday with 2,000 Germans at Wuerzburg 
where the Morgantown freshman was serving the last 
month of his Army tour. He said a 10 a.m. parade 
kicked off the holiday, and later the servicemen went 
to the parade grounds for sauerkraut, German beer and 
knackwurst. “The group sang patriotic songs and the 
German national anthem,” Madison said. 

Madison said being so far away from his home 
wasn’t such a bad feeling. “I knew I’d be coming home 
in less than one month.” Fellow soldiers weren’t so 
enthusiastic, the freshman said. “The career soldiers 
who were there with their families were fine. But the 
single GI who was just getting there and knew he 
would be there for quite a while found it hard,” Madi- 


son said. 

pe students were scattered across the nation on 
July 4. 

Shari Cunningham, a Frankfort textiles and clothing 
major, was home in the state’s capital. ‘I watched a lot 
of the events on television; a little later I went on a boat 
ride,” she said. 

“Frankfort had exhibits at Fountain Square Plaza. 
The town went crazy,” Miss Cunningham said. ‘There 
was a big celebration at the capitol, and the governor 
spoke. It was about the neatest thing Frankfort had 
done in a long time.” 

Karen Beth Howard from Summer Shade said she 
played in a softball tournament at Cave City. The 
sophomore lives on a farm in a small community, and 
said her parents watched television since they had a 
day’s vacation. “People in the community went to 
Glasgow for celebration activities and fireworks dis- 
plays. Nothing ever happens in Summer Shade,” Miss 
Howard explained. 

Steve Drews, a Denver, Colo. junior, said he attend- 
ed a party at his parents’ home. The Drews’ roasted a 
pig for their 80 guests. “My dad bought a ‘Happy 
Birthday America’ sign and put it on top of our 
house,” Drews said. 

_ Ted Nalesnik, a Yonkers, N.Y. senior chemistry ma- 
jor, said things were pretty wild in New York. “Boats 
were going up the Hudson River and people were 
glued to the banks,” he said. “The people from outside 


the city came in. New York 
from the traffic and mess.” 

Macy’s Department Store donated $100,000 for fir 
works, and Walt Disney Productions presented the 10- 
15-minute show around the base of the Statue of Liber- 
ty, Nalesnik said. i ee Ber eeae a 


Tom Collins, a Potomac, Md. freshman, was close to” : : 


the nation’s capital on July 4. 


“The big thing was the Harbor’s Display in Wash- _ 
ington, D.C. No one from the suburbs went in if they 


had good sense. They were taking a chance on getting 


mugged,” Collins said. “When you live there, you 


don’t appreciate it. We've all seen the sights at least 
once before,’”’ Collins explained. 

“I’ve always been a believer in the morals of the 
country and (been) fairly patriotic. What is 200 years 
when you look at some countries in Europe that are 
700 or 800 years old? It’s just a drop in the bucket,” 


Collins added. 
— CONNIE HOLMAN, JANICE HOWARD 
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Flashback: Bicentennial Summer * 


Aberrations: 


The s-l-o-w-e-s-t race in the world 


It was 10:15 a.m. when I wheeled my 
dusty brown Pinto into Diddle Arena 
parking lot. I had a class at 10:25. 

“If I can just get a parking space, I'll 
almost make it to class on time,” I 
thought. And the radio was singing “It’s 
a long way there; it’s a long way to where 
I’m going.” 

For a moment, I considered parking at 
the end of a row, in that nebulous space 
known as Always-Always Land. You al- 
ways get ticketed there. 

Which reminded me of one of my pet 
peeves — the hard-nosed campus cop 
type I always seem to run into at Garrett 
Conference Center. It’s the same argu- 
ment every time; I want to park in the 


Automobiles weren’t the only vehicles subject to 
citations for illegal parking. An unidentified mo- 
torcycle driver returned to his Suzuki to find a 
ticket strapped to the seat. The bike was not parked 
in a motorcycle zone. 


Squeezing 5,901 registered cars into 4,157 spaces 
would have made a good. “Mission: Impossible” 
script. Courageous students left cars next to yel- 
low-painted curbs and sometimes had them towed 
away to local garages. 


— H. Sinclair 
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no parking zone long enough to get my 
mail and he says, “Nope.” So I say “But 
—” and he says, “No if you don’t want 
a ticket.” 

While those thoughts ran through my 
head, I made a run on the parking aisle 
nearest Smith Stadium. Nothing. 

And in the next row — nothing. 

And the next, the next and the next 
— nothing. 

I wasn’t upset. I was quite used to 
making at least four or five swipes along 
the rows before finding a space. 

But this was an unusual morning, and 
I could feel it in my bones. It was a little 
bit like knowing you were going to trip 
on your gown at commencement. 


The effects of an incredibly cold and 
snowy winter were still evident. The 
parking lot was covered with ice. 

If the snow proved anything, it proved 
that college students have no concept of 
straight lines. From the air, campus 
parking lots must have resembled a de- 
molition derby. 

A few of us could say the same from 
our ground level view. I fared rather well 
during the winter, losing only my rear 
bumper and two fenders. 

I guess there’s something about snow 
that brings out the insanity in everyone. 
For example, take the case of a perfectly 
innocent snowball fight. Two girls were 
enjoying themselves in a friendly snow- 


— T. Dekle 


: 
| 


> 


= 
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| ball war near Diddle Arena when one of 
(the white hand grenades went AWOL 
-and struck a campus police car. 

| Thinking he was under attack, the of- 
'ficer jumped from his car, chased the 
coeds to Diddle Arena and, according to 
the girls, questioned them at gunpoint. 
_ Ican imagine explaining my actions to 


) the chief if I was in his shoes: “Well, 
) chief, it was this way — I saw these two 


girls throwing something at me, and I 
thought it was an assassination attempt, 
you know, like they did to Kennedy. 
Well, I had to draw my gun! They looked 
so vicious!’ 

But getting back to the subject, I was 
looking for a parking space, and it was 
j;nearly 10:25. I had started to plan my 
| excuse for walking into class late. 

Let’s see should I use my-alarm- 


| clock-didn’t-go-off excuse or the have- 
you-seen-the-traffic-out-there excuse? 
And then I saw it. 
In the next aisle, a car was backing out 


of a space. I floored it, zoomed down the 
|| 


') 


) The hunt for a legal or an illegal parking space as a 

last resort often made students ite for class. Get- 
| ting a spot for 10:25 classes was the biggest chal- 
y lenge for 2,186 commuters and off-campus drivers. 


row and turned the corner in time to see 
a beat-up Chevy pull into the recently 
vacated space. 

I was ready to scream when, miracle 
of miracles, another car began back- 
ing from a spot at the end aP my aisle! 
There was no one in front of me! I 
was victorious! 

I took my time driving down the lane 
because I like to enjoy finding a parking 
space the way some people enjoy a cup of 
coffee — slow and easy. 

I was halfway there when the depart- 
ing car cleared the end of the aisle. Ever- 
ything was fine — birds were singing, 
children were laughing and Vietnam 
didn’t matter. 

The lights went out when a Porsche 
whipped into the aisle against the flow of 
traffic, and backed into the space. 

“It’s too late, baby, now; it’s too late, 
though we really did try to make it,” the 
radio mocked. 

My palms were sweating; my knuck- 
les turned white. 


Spring term registration was delayed because of 
hazardous weather conditions in the state. But by 
Wednesday, parking spaces were again in demand 
on the southern end of campus. 


“Arrrrrrrrrh!” I screamed. My nerves 
were gone, my cool blown and my 
class missed. 

But class didn’t matter anymore. My 
only goal was to get a parking space. 
actually it was an obsession. Nothing 
less than a spot within 150 feet of the 
university center would do. 

Gritting my teeth, I drove full speed 
up and down the aisles for another 20 
minutes in search of good fortune. 

“Please, God, give me a parking space 
up front! I’ve done my time at this 
school! Can’t I have a break? Please?” 

He wasn’t taking requests. 

So I gave in. I settled for a spot some- 
where in Butler County and walked to 
the university center. 


You can’t fight fate. 
— DON BRUCE 


Don Bruce is assistant editor for the College 
Heights Herald, and writes a regular column called 
“Aberrations.” 


— J. Burton 
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The annual Homecoming bonfire 
and pep rally was moved from Fri- 
day to Thursday night for the 
celebration. Organizers felt that 
the Thursday scheduling would 
create greater student response. 


— J. Burton 


— L. Wright 


A remarkably enthusiastic Topper offense plowed the Middle Tennessee Raiders at 
the game, and the team pulled off a phe 38-7 victory in the midst of an otherwise 
bland season. A crowd of 20,000 witnessed the 47th annual Homecoming game. 


— J. Burton 


Anticipation eased some for Marissa Greene after she was named 
Homecoming queen. Miss Greene was then able to enjoy the football 
victory among fans in the stands with her escort for the day. 


Benefits of being master of ceremonies at the bonfire became apparent to 
Lee Robertson, alumni affairs director, as he introduced the candidates. 
He greeted Kathy Wise, who was later named second runner-up. 


— J. Burton 
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Bt was a beautiful day to celebrate, and 
since early morning the campus had 
been buzzing with couples, young and 
old, dressed in their Homecoming finest. 
The long weekend started Tharsday 
evening with the traditional bonfire and 
would not end until Seals and Crofts 
walked off the Diddle Arena stage late 
Saturday night. It was a time to enjoy the 
present and remember the past as West- 
ern students, faculty and alumni gath- 
ered to commemorate “America: The 
Next 100 Years.” 

Weekend festivities began Thursday 
night when about 500 Westerners came 
to the Keen Hall parking lot for the an- 
nual bonfire, pep rally and street dance 
sponsored by the Interfraternity Council 
and Veterans on Campus. 

For those interested in the fine arts, 
Friday offered a variety of entertainment. 
That afternoon, area artists and crafts- 
men displayed their works at a reception 
on the mezzanine of the Downing Uni- 
versity Center. That evening, the Atlanta 
Contemporary Dance Company enter- 
tained a Van Meter Hall crowd as part of 
the Western Fine Arts Festival. 

Friday was also a time for alumni to 
rediscover the hill. Graduates of the old 
Ogden College, the only school in Bowl- 
ing Green when it was founded in 1877, 
gathered at the Holiday Inn on Scotts- 
ville Road to talk over old times. 

Back on campus, other alumni attend- 
ed a banquet in the Garrett Conference 
Ballroom. Following the dinner, a dance 
was held at the Bowling Green Country 
Club. 

Homecoming morning started bright 
and early with the Gollece Heights 
Herald’s annual alumni breakfast at 8 
a.m. More than 100 present and former 
staffers and guests attended in the 
Downing Center Cafeteria. In another 
breakfast meeting, the ““W” Club saluted 
the 1948 Hilltopper football squad in the 
auxiliary gym of Diddle Arena. 

Later that morning, the lawn of the 
Kentucky Museum and Library was 
crowded with a colorful display of hand- 
made quilts entered in the quilt competi- 
tion. Across the street ant had a 

(continued on page 40) 


A giant paint brush and tube were props Marissa 
Greene had at her disposal as she rode the Art 
Guild float. Miss Greene, a junior commercial art 
major from Winchester, was later crowned Home- 
coming queen at the traditional pre-game ceremo- 
nies-in Smith Stadium. 


— J. Burton 
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chance to reunite at the coffee hour in 
the Craig Alumni Center. 

By late morning, Homecoming was in 
full swing as the Big Red Band led a 
parade of 15 floats and 11 area high 


Spaceage ideas 
amidst traditional 
mums and 
glowing 

aulumn weather 


cont. 


Spotlighting the class of 1926, the Alumni dance 
and breakfast was hosted at the Bowling Green 
Country Club on Homecoming Eve, and was part 


— L. Wright 


‘Spiriting’ down State Street in the Homecoming Parade, the cheerleaders try to 
boost the crowd before the Saturday Homecoming game with Middle Tennessee. 


Celebrating Kentucky’s heritage, the Kentucky Museum sponsored a quilt compe- 
tition, Saturday, Nov. 6. Pat Fredrick and Ruth Anne Bell examine one of approxi- 
mately 50 entries. The contest was open to students and area residents. 


school bands down Russellville Road to 
Smith Stadium. Soon after noon, the 
stands began to fill for the crowning of 
the queen and the game with Midde Ten- 
nessee State University. 


— L. Wright 
of the weekend festivities. Dr. Carl Kreisler, a fac- 
ulty member, dances a different dance than he did 
in his college days. 


— M. Lyons 


In the pre-game ceremonies, Marissa 
Greene, a junior commercial art major 
from Winchester, was crowned Home- 
coming queen. Miss Greene, who was 
sponsored by the Western Art Guild, 
was selected by the student body from 
among 15 candidates representing var- 
ious campus organizations. Runners-up 
were Jane Owens, a senior from Green- 
ville and Kathy Wise, a senior from Win- 
chester. Selected as members of the court 
were: Joy Lynne Jackson, Gloria Win- 
inger and Rhonda Lynne Keown. 


In the football game that followed, the 
Hilltoppers beat Middle Tennessee, 38-7, 
for their 31st Homecoming victory. 


At the half-time ceremonies, the 
Marching Band presented their show, 
“America: The Next 100 Years,” to the 
crowd of almost 20,000 spectators. 

Following the game, students, faculty 
and alumni were invited to a reception in 
Diddle Arena to celebrate the victory. 

For many, the highlight of Homecom- 
ing was the concert Saturday night by 
Seals and Crofts. Although many stu- 
dents disagreed over Associated Student 
Government's choice of performers, the 
concert was well attended. After the per- 
formance, Seals and Crofts talked to a 
few interested students about their reli- 

ion, the Baha’i faith, which they said 
Rad a great affect on their music. Al- 
though the concert was considered a suc- 
cess from an entertainment standpoint, 
ASG lost about $3,800, according to Ron 
Beck, assistant dean of student affairs. 

For those who preferred livelier Home- 


Fatigue showing in her face, Marsha Cole takes a 
breather from the ADPi’s all-night floatbuilding 
marathon in a warehouse on the Old Louisville 
Road. The floats were being readied for the Home- 
coming parade the next day. 


Following their Homecoming performance, Jim 
Seals and Dash Crofts, with manager Marcia Day, 
met with about 80 students in a Diddle Arena class- 
room for a “fireside follow-up” to discuss their 


Baha’i faith. 


— J. Burton 


coming entertainment, ASG sponsored a 
dance in the Garrett Conference Center 
Ballroom featuring the Back Stabbers 
and Those Perfections. 

As the long weekend came to a close, 


alumni returned home and _ students 
went back to work, but all left with 
pleasant memories of a beautiful day, a 
Western victory and a good time. 

— TOM EBLEN AND MARK GODBEY (| 


— T. Dekle 
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All Deeked Out 


Fashion photos by Robin Chard Shields 


What men and women in Atlanta, Los Angeles and New York City are wearing is 
not what students are wearing to chemistry classes, Greek mixers and frisbee- 
throwing sessiuns. 

Fashion trends begin in big cities and evolve as they sift to a medium-sized college 
campus in Bowling Green, Ky. 

“If you pick up a magazine like Vogue which has the latest styles you can see that 
the styles are very different than what we wear at Western,” said Nancy Ferralasco, a 
senior clothing and textiles major. “In this area of the country we get styles and 
clothes a lot later than when they come out.” 

Although Vogue, Harper’s Bazaar and Women’s Wear Daily are among the top 
magazines women consult for fashion, other magazines like Seventeen provide a 
guide for students. 

“If you want to find out what the girls around here are going to be wearing for 


penne and summer, just pick up a Seventeen magazine,” Miss Ferralasco said. “It 


oes you little or no good to pick up Vogue or Harper’s Bazaar unless you are going 
to live in New York City for the summer.” 
Another point the Jonesboro, Ark. senior stressed was the evolution 


styles go (continued on page 44) 


An old schoolhouse near Franklin was a perfect setting fora Less expensive and more comfortable pants and tops are 
rainy afternoon with Robin Carr dressed in a slicker, a short changing the all-jeans look. Rick Shields’ khaki outfit is from 
raincoat, and a light weight pair of slacks. At one time slicker Headquarters and Kit Huey’s drawstring pants and white 
referred to a certain type of lipstick. These fashions can be mesh type shirt are a break from the denim wardrobe. The 
found at Linear Design in Bowling Green Plaza. outfits are from Headquarters and My Friend’s Place. 
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through before they reach this region. 

“For last fall and winter Vogue was showing 
some tailored suits, but they were different from 
the tailored suits the girls wore here,” she said. 
“They were much trimmer and the pants were a 
lot thinner and had narrower legs. They were just 
modified versions of what we’re wearing now.” 

Miss Ferralasco added that a trip to New York 
City during Christmas break increased her beliefs 
about regional fashion differences, 


“People have grown out of the 
conservative age. They are more 
aware of fashion even with their 
jeans and tops. They are buying 
less expensive cotton pants 
instead of expensive jeans.” 

— Roiann Robertson, 


My Friend’s Place 


“ Almost every man I saw had a knee-length all 
weather coat of some type and all the women had 
on furs,” Miss Ferralasco continued. “I don’t 
know whether or not the furs were real.” 

Although past evidence shows that styles are 
often slow in coming, Miss Ferralasco added that 
styles this year caught on sooner than usual. 

“I was surprised at how fast some of the new 
things like gauchos and boots have caught on,” 
she said. : 

Echoing Miss Ferralasco’s comment, Theresa 
Hargis of Headquarters, a local boutique, said, 
“Gauchos, straight leg jeans and things that are 
more feminine have been the biggest new selling 
things this year. There have been more things 
with lace and embroidered flowers. 

“Also, jeans aren’t as plain as they used to be,” 
she said. “They’ve got a lot of ribbon trim and 
different colors of thread now.” 

Another Headquarters employe, Andy Wil- 
kins, said men’s wear for this year is more indi- 
vidual than it has been. 

“Used to when something was in style every- 
body had it,” he said. “Now it seems that every- 
body is trying to do his own thing with 
his clothes. 

“Khaki slacks have been the biggest selling 
thing as far as slacks go, and cotton long sleeve 
shirts have been the main thing sold off the shirt- 
rack,” he added. “Khaki was in style a long time 
ago and it’s coming back into style now. It’s still 
your casual jean look, but yet it’s getting away 
from blue jeans.” 

Not only do customers have more choice of 
merchandise, but there has also been a withdraw- 
al from standby clothing such as blouses, said 
Roiann Robertson at My Friend’s Place. 

“Things like T-shirts have been big,” she said. 

Miss Robertson said a move away from conser- 
vative dress has caused increased clothing sales. 

“People have grown out of the conservative 
age,” she said. “They are more aware of fashion 
even with their jeans and tops. They are buying 
less-expensive cotton pants instead of expens- 
ive jeans.” 

This year may have held lingering popular- 
ity for two types of shoes — platforms and 


Fashion 


earth shoes. 

“For women, a low-heel wedge has been popu- 
lar for casual wear, and shoes with crepe soles and 
leather uppers have been popular with men,” said 
Pam Doane of Adams Shoes. “Shoes in general 
have been a lot more casual and dress shoe heels 
have been higher.” 

Miss Doan said the Adidas Rom has been the 
most popular track shoe followed by the Osaga 
shoe, a relative newcomer. Other types of recrea- 
tional clothing are also selling well. 

“Everybody really seems to be into recreational 
clothing like warm-up suits,” Miss Ferralasco 
said. “I think the sport-type shirts like polo shirts 
are going to be in style for a long time.” 

Whether they were Aigner, Gi Gi Imports or 
some other brand, fake and genuine leather coats 
appeared in the freezing winter as the most 
prominent form of outerwear by both male 
and females. 

The phrase, “everybody has a leather coat” 
was echoed by several students, including 
Miss Ferralasco. 

Besides placing their mark on clothing designs, 
many designers have moved into eye-glass de- 
sign, too. 

“The main thing is that a lot of fashion design- 
ers have come into it like Bill Blaze, de la Renta 
and Von Fustenburg,” said Fred Woosley of 
Southern Optical. “Glasses have gotten a lot 
larger since the (fashion) designers have come 
into the field. 

“They’re getting much pn se and they’ve got a 
lot more color than they did a year or two ago,” 
Woosley said. 

Lisa Hall, another Southern Optical employe, 
said, ‘There is also a new gradient tint. The most 

opular tints are dark brown, dark gray and dark 
bie depending on the color of frames,” she said. 

Despite annual talk of “in” styles, the new idea 
of individuality in fashion seemed to stand out in 
the student mind. 

“I like to look for things that are different but 


“Used to when something was in 
style everybody had it. Now it 
seems that everybody is trying to 
do his own thing with his 
clothes.” 

— Andy Wilkins, Headquarters 


in style,” said senior community health major 
Cheryl Whitman. “If I can find a three-piece suit 
that is not really to one extreme I'll like it.” 

Although the Louisville native said she is 
aware of advertising and examines its persuasive- 
ness, the appearance of the clothes and their 
prices determine her final decisions. 

“When I am at home, advertising influences 
me quite a bit because I like to look at the ads in 
the Courier-Journal for the bargains,” she ex- 
plained. “But if I go to the store and see they have 
a special on something I find has no flaws, I buy 
it because I like to catch bargains.” 

Rickey Buford, a sophomore business adminis- 
tration major from Glasgow, said he concentrates 
on what he likes when he shops for clothes. 

“I look for things I haven’t seen other people 
here wearing,” he said. “I’ll look at the clothes I 

(continued on page 46) 


Lower in price than they were in 
their first year on the market, 
digital watches are more practical 
for college students. Baylor digital 
watches are just one of many dif- 
ferent brands carried by Zales 
Jewelry Store in the Bowling 
Green Mall. Formal fashion for 
1976-77 was characterized by the | 
eye-let style of the peasant dress 
and the three-piece vested suit for | 
men, shown by Kit Huey and | 
Mark Comfort. These styles | 
proved to be more than adequate 
replacements for the halter dress 
and the leisure suit, once the 
height of fashion. 


Diamonds have become one of the most pop- Once simply casual wear, women’s pant 
ular decorative stones, but, it was not until suits have gradually worked into the formal 
recently they have been used in pierced ear- wear spectrum. This sheer pant suit from 
rings. Robin Carr a physical education major Linear Design modeled by Robin Carr com- 
from Bowling Green, models a simple post liments Mark Comfort’s three-piece suit 
diamond earring from Zales. rom Jim and Gill’s for a different look. 
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have seen people wearing on campus and maybe 
even see what I look like in them, but first I’M] 
look at what I like. A lot of times what I like isn’t 
what the other people are wearing. 

“The black men on campus are trying to im- 
press others and I think that’s good,” Buford said. 
“As a black person I know I like to look nice.” 

Althouch fashion designers like to think peo- 
ple buy all new clothes and disregard last year’s, 
Pam Oglesby, a senior from Gallatin, Tenn., be- 
lieves this may not be so. 

“Last year’s shorter skirts that went to right 
below the knee can be put with boots to dress 
them up,” the elementary education major said. 


Water from an old pump in the country is a quiet setting for 
Robin Carr in a shorts outfit from Linear Design. The spring 
brought similar fashions to sports and casual wear shopping 
sprees, while the colorful designs brought admiring looks. 
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“Also, if you have a pair of pants that are too 
short you can tuck them into a pair of boots.” 

Even within the limits of Bowling Green the 
clothes students wear are different, according to 
David Ballard, a freshman commercial art major 
from Glasgow. 

“When I’m on campus it seems like the dress is 
a lot more casual than what I see off campus,” 
he said. 

“V’ve noticed this particularly with the boys 
who are in fraternities. Basically, | think they are 
more conscious of their social activities and they 
have a greater need for maintaining an image.” 

Unlike most men on campus, Ballard purchases 
a fashion magazine, Gentlemen’s Quarterly, to 
aid him when he goes shopping. 

“It shows all the latest styles and I use it along 
with my own likes and dislikes when I go shop- 
ping,” he said. 

This emphasizes that the fashion year was one 


of individuality in 1977. 
— ROBIN VINCENT (1 


T he International students need 


a little extra orientation 


to get accustomed to 
C eC an American university. 


ANA WY 


““T£ I find the student has a place, his 
money is in the bank and he has a friend, 
then everything else takes care of itself,” 
said Robert Wurster, foreign student and 
International Club adviser. 

To further this goal — the Internation- 
al Student Affairs office developed a pre- 
orientation program for incoming for- 
eign students. 

The program was designed to cover 
matters such as immigration require- 
ments, banking, student health and acci- 
dent insurance, regulations about work- 
ing in the community, social securit 
numbers, mental health, intercultural af- 
fairs and the International Club. 

Meetings introduced the student to the 
university and some administrators and 
professors. They also provided advise- 
ment, counseling and English proficien- 
cy testing. 

The three-day fall session began Au- 
gust 19 and 58 students attended. 

“We get them here on a friendly ba- 
sis,’ said Dr. Paul Hatcher, director of 
International Student Affairs. “We break 
the ice. They get to know us better so 
that by the time they start classes, they 
can come to us as friends.” 

Dr. Ronald Eckard, director of the 
English as a Second Language program, 
said the pre-orientation een a more 
cohesive group, and the students partici- 
pated more as a group later. 

Wurster Necenbed the program as “a 
scheduled methodical thing; the least in- 
teresting part of the year.” Yet, he 
stressed the necessity of seeing all the 
students at once, instead of trying to find 
time to talk to each one individually. 

The second pre-orientation, scheduled 
to start Jan. 7 was better organized but a 
heavy snowfall interfered. Most of the 
scheduled events were covered, but in 
less time than planned. 

The host-family program is incorpo- 
rated in the pre-orientation. The Saale 
the program is to have a family for each 
student who desires one. Being placed 
with a family allows the student to visit, 
have meals and become absorbed in the 
family, yet maintain independence. Eck- 
ard said it is a good arrangement for the 
families and the international students. 

Unlike the summer pre-orientation for 
incoming freshmen, parents of the inter- 
national students are unable to attend. 
There was one exception in the spring. 

Emel Duru’s father accompanied her 
on the 14-hour flight from Turkey. It 
was a business trip for him as well. 

Emel said she knew if she came with- 


A Chinese New Year’s celebration Feb. 18 attracted 
80 people to the Newman Center. Four-year-old 
Mark Lowry and sister Elizabeth enjoyed a dance 
as well as a buffet dinner and the traditional open- 
ing of 12 gifts representing the 12-year calendar. 
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out her father she would make it, but 


hour class load, nine of them in English. guage. However, she says her instructors 
_| that it was nice having him with her. F 


She had about three years of English in have been very helpful. 

Emel learned about Western through high school, but the concentration was Emel said pre-orientation should be 
her tennis club in Turkey; three of on listening, not on conversation or continued. Although the program is not 
her friends are members of Western reading. Her main problems in class financed by the university, Hatcher said 
men’s team. have been with taking notes because she it will be continued. 

A chemistry major, Emel has a 16- has to translate them into her own lan- 


— BECKY BLAIR 


— D. Gibson 


Pre-Orientation for international students began with advice and informa- 
tional session. Local businessmen, faculty and administrators told them 
about services available and policies they must follow. Juanita Milton from 
Citizens National Band directed a check-writing session. 


— J. Burton 


English as a Second Language is a polishing program for the language skills of 

international students attending Western. Each new student takes a standarized 
| English proficiency test to determine his needs in the program. Tan Vo, Vahid 

Ghahreman and Mohammod Boka were enrolled in the spring semester class. 


Learning a second language — English 


“To like,” “to be like,” “to look alike.” Even a native 

American could have trouble with the difference in these 
hrases. Try to imagine how an international student would 

Feel when confronted with them. 

This is an example of just one of the lessons taught in 051 
— English as a Second Language (ESL). 

The class is an non-degree credit, flexible course set up for 
three to 12 hours, according to individual needs. 

Incoming international students are required by Under- 
graduate Admissions to have a score of 500 on the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language (TOEFEL), according to Dr. 
Ronald Eckard, director of the ESL program. TOEFEL is the 
major international test of English, known all over the 
world. 

During orientation week, international students must 
take the Michigan English Test, another standardized test of 
English proficiency. The student’s score on this test deter- 
mines his placement in the ESL program. The score indi- 
cates how heavy a course load and how many hours of 051 
the student should take. 

The program was organized seven years ago but only had 
part-time personnel. Consequently, a full load of courses 
could not be offered to international students who were 
admitted in the spring or summer. 

In the fall of 1976 Eckard was appointed full-time director 
of ESL. There are two part-time faculty — Mary Anne Kear- 
ny and graduate assistant Donna Bunch. With this staff — a 
more diversified program can be offered for undergraduates 
and graduates. 

The fall enrollment was up 40 per cent over 1975, with 50 
students in the program, according to Eckard. Spring enroll- 


ment was estimated at 15 to 25 new students — a higher 
number than in previous years. 

Students from over 20 countries come to Western with 
varying degrees of proficiency in English. According to 
Eckard, some have studied English for eight to 10 years, 
while a few have had virtually no English training. Some of 
the latter go to a language school before coming to Western 
and get intense practice in the study of English. 

The purpose of ESL is “not to teach English to people who 
know no English, but to polish the basics they’ve already 
mastered,” said Eckard. 

The approach used in the classes is integrated — reading, 
writing, fisting speaking, grammar, speeches and dra- 
matics. Basically it consists of textbook instruction and 
classroom discussions, with emphasis on different language 
patterns and idioms. Work with function words, such as 
prepositions, is very important. 

The students also attend a language lab and listen to tapes 
in dial access. 

Some of the students need special work with pronunci- 
ation. Through cooperation with the speech department and 
the speech clinic these students take a speech session on an 
individual basis. 

“Students realize the grade isn’t counted in the cumula- 
tive average, but they attend class faithfully,” Eckard 
said. “They are highly motivated out of the necessity 
to communicate.” 

According to Eckard, there is never a dull moment in the 
051 class. “They have different language backgrounds from 
Arabic to Swahili,” he said. “We try to use an approach that 
suits all.” 


— BECKY BLAIR 
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ASG 


We resolve that... 


Like the coach for a first-string team of veteran 
athletes and a rookie bench, Associated Student 
Government (ASG) began the season with.an exper- 
ienced lineup. 

Led by president Christy Vogt, administrative 
vice president as a junior, the executive board con- 
sisted of activities vice-president Rick Kelley and 
treasurer David Payne, both beginning second 
terms in office. Administrative vice-president 
Tom Blair and secretary Pam Keown also had 
ASG experience. 

Before adjourning for the 1976 summer, John Ev- 
ans was elected to Stic the student affairs commit- 
tee and Tim Leigh took responsibility for the aca- 
demic affairs committee. 

“We also approved the budget at the last congress 
meeting,” Miss Vogt said. ‘Later in the summer we 
had more insight into what the needs would be so 
we approved revisions in September.” 

As the fall semester began, so did discussion and 
passing of resolutions, suggestions to the university 
about specific policy changes. 

At the top of the list was housing. 

“We had immense pressure about housing so we 
wrote a resolution and submitted it to the Regents 
at the October meeting,” Miss Vogt said. 

“With any resolution the research ASG has done 
is given to the Regents for consideration,” the presi- 
dent said. ‘Just because we pass a resolution doesn’t 
mean the university will accept it. 

“The Regents listened and we went from six visi- 
tations with the door opened to 12 visits with the 
door ajar,” Miss Vogt said. 


An intermission in her ASG-sponsored concert took singer Lori 
Wolfsohn backstage for extra practice. Miss Wolfsohn per- 
formed ballads for a small audience at Van Meter Auditorium in 
September. ASG sponsored five major concerts during the year. 


The university accepted resolutions to get special 
parce permits for night clerks and increased the 
ighting in parking areas. 

Ice machines in each dorm and a copy machine in 
the student center were also requested. 

“These things are on their way and may begin on 
a trial basis,” Miss Vogt said. 

Pre-registration was also proposed and a univer- 
sity committee asked President Dero Downing to 
start it on a trial basis. 

“Whether or not these things would have come 
about without ASG can be questioned,” Miss Vogt 
said. “But we helped them come sooner.” 


The rookie congress membership and some apa- 
thy slowed ASG, according to Miss Vogt. 

“Sometimes the people are motivated to run for 
wrong reasons,” she said. “If they’re the most popu- 
lar people on campus their time is too divided to 
ent in ASG.” 

Low voter turnout was a setback, Miss Vogt said. 

“If you only have a 20 per cent vote how represen- 
tative is that?,” she et “Tf more students voted, 
ASG could really represent the student body. 

“We don’t run the university; the university 
channels do. We need their respect so they will 
listen when we share ideas,” Miss Vogt said. ‘““Oth- 
erwise, we won't get a lot accomplished. 

“This year we've opened the door wider to the 
administration. We have a better rapport,” the 
dager added. “The next ASG can take it 

rom there.” 


— CONNIE HOLMAN 


A slack at the voting window for the ASG election in the fall gave 
Lisa Raque, a Louisville sophomore, extra time to peruse the just 
delivered 1976 Talisman. Voter turnout totaled 379 and decided 
the freshman class president and vice-president. 


— J. Burton 


Almost every congress member was new to 
ASG. President Christy Vogt said the first 
meetings centered around orienting the rookies 
into the procedures and policies of the student 
government organization. 


When business at the general congress meetings 
was completed, committees met for discussion. 
Christy Vogt, Bob Moore, Don Augenstein and 
Georgiana Carlson organize a rules and elec- 
tions committee. 


Interaction and discussion preceded 
voting for proposed resolutions to be 
submitted to the university. John Ev- 
ans, a senior from Prestonburg, ad- 
dressed the Jan. 18 congress. 


Three years as an AGS member pre- 
pared Christy Vogt for her Beeten 


cy. She said she strived to establish a 
good Lage with the administration 
while s 


e was a Regent. 
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Third in the entertainment series, the Paul Price Ensemble 
came to Western on Nov. 18 with a large collection of rhyth- 
mic precision instruments for a presentation of percussion 


seen 


— D. Frank 


music performed internationally. Price was accompanied by 
pianist Elizabeth Marshall and the ensemble has a repertoire 
of 150 percussion pieces and piano solos. 


Some students never visit more 
than one or two academic depart- 
ments during their entire college life. 
The one place, however, that every stu- 
dent visits is the Downing University 
Center (DUC). 

Campus activity revolves around 
DUC. From the early morning hours 
and the first breakfasts in the grill to 
about midnight, the center is loud 
with a rush of students. 

“Downing offers students all kinds 
of services,” said Bill Lamb, assistant 
director of university centers. ‘The 
whole building is a service.” 

The recreation floor is the main 
floor of activity. Game lovers scram- 
ble to be the champ in bowling, table 
tennis, air hockey, foosball, billiards, 
electronic games, card games and oth- 
er table games. “We charge a small 
fee, but we’re not out to make mon- 
ey,” Lamb said. 

Specials enhanced the regular re- 
creation floor activities. “The Center 
sponsors Moonlight Bowling, Red 
Head-pin Bowling, Early Bird Pool 
and Ladies Night in billiards,’ 


Bowling classes and bowling league members were treated to a 
Diane McMullen. She and Bill 
ition and bowled against two students. 


day of instruction by professiona 
Scrock had an echib 


Lamb said. 

Tournaments were organized to 
broaden the sense of competition. 
Regular tournaments included no-tap 
bowling, 8-ball bowling, table tennis, 
foosball and chess. 

For those desiring a calmer side of 
life the third floor provides three tele- 
vision rooms, a study room, art gal- 
lery and travel center. 

“The newly developed travel center 
is a place where students and staff can 
go to get travel information,” ex- 
plained Linda Winstead, program 
coordinator of University Centers. 
She said this was a very popular fea- 
ture in the weeks before spring break. 

“Not only can students use the 
study room to study, but there are 
newspapers available, such as the 
“Wall Street Journal” and nine or 
10 popular magazines displayed,” 
Lamb said. 

Another source of entertainment is 
the center theatre. According to the- 
atre manager David Gordon, more 
tickets were purchased last semester 
than in previous years. 


— L. Gardner 


The annual Hanging of the Green couldn't 
begin until a crew moved the 20-foot tree 
inside the center and fixed it in a sand base. 


Not only were the games and mov- 
ies widely used this year, but so was 
the first floor craft Ae . In an envi- 
ronment reeking of leather and filled 
with the whirl of a pottery wheel, stu- 
dents could handle ceramics, candle 
making, leather crafts, decoupage, 
jewelry making and other activities. 

“We provide enough materials to 
get students started on a craft, and 
then it’s up to them,” said Lamb. He 
said the shop furnishes all tools and 
dyes for students’ and staff use. 

Holidays were special days on cam- 
pus when the university center and 
the University Center Board spon- 
sored celebrations for Halloween, Val- 
entine’s Day and Christmas. “Spook’”’ 
bowling, pumpkin carving, a haunted 
house ee Panae competition made 
DUC one big Halloween party. For 
those with love on their minds, a Val- 
entine’s Day celebration included a 
age night showing of ‘Romeo and Ju- 
iet.” 

The Christmas season dawned with 
“The Hanging of the Green” festivity. 
(continued on page 54) 


Suggs, a Duke Ellington Band member. 


— J. Burton 


Advice from a professional was what music 
student David Dorris got from Milton 


— L. Wright 
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This tradition, sponsored by the Fac- 
ulty Wives’ Club, Panhellenic and In- 
terfraternite Councils and University 
Center Board, sent the Christmas spir- 
it booming across campus. The cere- 
mony included music provided by the 
University Choir and a special Christ- 
mas message by Elwyn Wilkinson, Jr. 
of the Baptist Student Union. 

The University Center Board Enter- 
tainment Series created even more 
things for students to do on campus. 

According to Miss Winstead, the 
series is a mini-cultural series of six or 
seven programs with a variety of in- 
terest which is offered to students at a 
minimal cost. 

The series opened with a Trinidad 
Tripoli Steel Band concert on Sept. 7. 
The Band used oil drums to produce a 


unique repertoire of classical and rock 
and roll music that captured attention 
in an outdoor afternoon concert and 
an evening concert. 

A somewhat smaller audience at- 
tended a dramatic presentation by 


repertory theatre actress M. Tulis Ses- 
sions. Ms. Sessions presented “Wom- 
en I Have Known,” and in this chame- 
leon-like performance, she _ be- 
came “everywoman.” 

Truths were told and myths were 
dispelled as she created the lives of 
women in American history. Her 
characters included Anne Hutchin- 
son, Dolly Madison, Martha Wash- 
ington, Mary Todd Lincoln and Edith 


‘Bolling Wilson. The program was of 


most interest to theatre majors, Miss 
Winstead said. 

Students could witness a_perfor- 
mance of percussion music at the Paul 
Price Ensemble’s performance on 
Nov. 18. 

The Ensemble presented piano so- 
los by Elizabeth Marshall and a vari- 
ety of internationally recognized mu- 
sic. Selections included Nicolas Fla- 
gollo’s “Divertimento.” 

The Duke Ellington Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mercer Ellington came to 
town Feb. 24 ina concert that attracted 
a large crowd. The orchestra presented 
Duke Ellington’s music as a healthy 


— T. Dekle 


and joyous element in 20th century 
life. The group was greeted with en- 
thusiasm in hele revival of famous 
compositions of years ago. 

With the Ozark Folk Festival on 
March 2, came a mini-performance in 
the afternoon and a longer night per- 
formance. Weaving, fiddle making, 
doll making and quilting were dem- 
onstrated by 20 hill people who share 
their lifestyle with people across the 
United States. 

The festival featured Jimmy Drift- 
wood, a former star of the Grand Ole 
Opry and composer of “Battle of New 
Orleans.” The people used banjos, 
mandolins, gourds, pickin’ bowls and 
fiddles to perform songs and tunes 
that have been custom in the Ozarks 
for generations. 

Scottish baritone Niven Miller con- 
cluded the season with a March 31 

erformance. Miller sang selections 
a the operas of Verdi, Mozart, 
Rossini, Bizet and Massenet as well 
as a few Scottish songs and Eng- 


lish ballads. 


— DEBBIE HARVEY 


A Monster Mash came to the student 
center as part of the Halloween celebra- 
tion. Mike Murphy tries to spook Mary 
Anne Cecil at the horror house. 


Ozark Folk Festival member Waco John- 
son shows Jack Aud, a junior from 
Whitesville, how to tune a banjo at a 
handicraft show in April. 


— L. Gardner 


A concert by the Trinidad Tripoli Steel Band opened the Entertainment 
Series. Members Michel Kernehan, Robert Vallentine and Norris 
George performed classical and rock and roll on oil drums Sept. 7. 


— J. Burton 
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On any weekday Bess Gilbert can be heard 
speaking in the Downing University Center. 

Her DUC information desk job leaves her 
plenty of opportunity to answer questions and 
make intercom announcements. 

But on Nov. 1, 1977, Mrs. Gilbert will no long- 
er be heard. 

She’s retiring. 

Mrs. Gilbert began her hostess career in Gar- 
rett Conference Center on Homecoming day, 
Nov. 1, 1953. The center opened a Rs after 
the death of her husband and she was asked to be 
hostess by Kelly Thompson, then her next-door 
neighbor and later WKU president. 

Seventeen years later on Homecoming day, 
1970, Mrs. Gilbert began a second phase in her 
career by assuming similar duties in the newly- 
opened Dero Downing University Center. 

Mrs. Gilbert has seen some changes in stu- 
dents during her stay at Western. 

“Students don’t dance like they used to,” she 
says. According to Mrs. Gilbert, “sockhops’” 
were a favorite form of entertainment and a 
dance of some form was held every weekend. 
Pool and ping-pong tables along with a televi- 
sion area rounded out the entertainment forms 
provided at the student center. 

The current home of President Dero G. Down- 
ing (then known as the Schell House) was used at 
one time as the student location brought new 
eae such as candy and cookie-making and 
regular popcorn-popping. 

Diter ences Nee Gilbert has spent at West- 
ern, crowds at the Homecoming reception have 
increased from 700 to 3,500. The reception (one of 
Mrs. Gilbert’s favorite duties) is one of the eight 
she works with yearly. 

Recalling a difference in students of today 


An instant source of information, 
hostess Bess Gilbert helps senior Tom 
McGraft. She has worked in DUC 
since Homecoming, 1970. 


After 24 years of service 
Western’s hostess retires. 


from those of previous generations, Mrs. Gilbert 
said students wear jeans more. “They used to 
really dress up to go to the football game. Now 
this only happens at Homecoming,” she said. 

But the students of today have not changed in 
all respects, Mrs. Gilbert added. 

“They still have a lot of pep and enthusiasm,” 
she said. 

Serving as “my own boss” until the mid-1960s’ 
renovation of GCC, Mrs. Gilbert has fond memo- 
ries of her 24 years at Western. One of her favor- 
ites is seeing former students when they 
come back at Homecoming and other spec- 
ial occasions. 

“They bring their children who are now get- 
ting pretty big,” she added. Seeing students leav- 
ing the campus after four years in school, howev- 
er, is one of her least favorite memories. 

Her duties include making reservations for dif- 
ferent clubs, making announcements, handling 
lost and found articles, compiling news items for 
the Western Weekly and answering “millions of 
questions.” 

One of her all time favorite experiences in- 
volved the student who approached her DUC 
desk and asked her, “Where is the Downing Uni- 
versity Center lobby?” 

The veteran hostess is busiest between the 
middle of October and the first of the year, while 
the May term and the ensuing summer months 
are the least active times of the year. “The sum- 
mer of 1976 with its many workshops was the 
busiest we've ever been,” she said. 

November 1, 1977, will mark the end of 24 

ears of service for Bess Gilbert. It’s the date she 
tee set to step down from her elevated vantage 

point in Downing Center. 
— JEFFREY HOWERTON (1 
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Keeping in mind that Bowling 

Green is not the most exciting place 
in the western hemisphere, the 

Friday afternoon exodus of suitcasers 
often presents a problem for those 
left behind. 

As an alternative to staring at the 
wall for two days, many students find 
movies, television, records and books 
(the kind not prefixed with “text”) 
very entertaining. 

... That’s entertainment? 

Gone were disaster flicks. After mid- 
air collisions, floundering luxury 
liners, earthquakes and towering 
infernos, Hollywood just ran out of 
things that could go wrong. So, to 
qualify for this year’s “You've got to 
be kidding” award, the movie industry 
resurrected the most famous monkey 
of them all, “King Kong.” 

The remake of the 1933 classic was 
basically a love story — ape meets girl, 
ape loves girl, ape loses girl. 

The girl Kong had in mind, as well 
as in hand, was 27-year-old actress 
Jessica Lange. Together they ran 
amuck through New York City until 
Kong’s death in a tender scene 
guaranteed to make even the most 
cold-hearted chimpanzee break down 
in tears. 

A movie version of the best seller 
“All the President’s Men,” by 
Washington Post reporters Bob 
Woodward and Carl Bernstein, 

turned one of America’s most trau- 
matic events into one of the year’s 
best movies. 

Robert Redford and Dustin Hoffman 
starred in the film that followed 

the uncovering and investigation 

of Watergate. 

In the tradition of “The Exorcist,” 
“The Omen,” starring Gregory Peck 
and Lee Remick, was a film guaranteed 
to scare the devil out of anyone. 

In this interpretation of the book of 
Revelation, the Anti-Christ is born, or 
apparently born, to the American 
ambassador to England. After 
numerous bloody deaths and warnings, 
Peck is finally convinced of his childs’ 
real identity — just as it’s too late to 
do anything about it. Even though it 
was a bit on the bloody side, the 
movie was well worth seeing. 

“A Star is Born,” starring Kris 
Kristofferson and Barbra Streisand, 
was a love story set in the multi- 
million dollar rock music industry. 
The movie's near-nothing plot made it 


A reflection from a mirror in the rear right-hand 
corner of Headquarters Music and Boutique Shop 
catches consumers checking the displays and re- 
cord bins for the latest hits. “Frampton Comes 
Alive” was very popular. 
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Entertainment: 


A collage of monkeys, 


bionics, Roots ANd debates 
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— T. Dekle 


— B. Coffey 
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depend on the big-name stars to keep 
it interesting — which didn’t work 
very well. Because of this, critics hated 
it — so did most everyone else. 

“The Front” starring Woody Allen, 
was a humorous non-comedy about 
black-listing in the entertainment 
business during the 1950s. The clown 
prince of theatre portrayed a waiter 
persuaded by a friend to pedal 
television scripts of several blacklisted 
writers under his name. When their 
et finally comes unglued, Allen is 

rought before the Senate Committee 
on UnAmerican Activities, where he 
promply tells the senators what they 
can do with their blacklist. 

... Prime-time players. 

For those who prefer cheaper 
entertainment, television this season 
reflected three basic trends: sex, 
bionics and roots. 

One of the year’s biggest hits was 
“Charlie’s Angels,” featuring the 
escapades of three beautiful detectives. 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors, Kate Jackson 
and Jaclyn Smith starred in the series 
which was characterized by thin plots, 
thinner costumes and even thinner 
acting abilities. But for some reason 
no one — especially men — seemed 
to mind. 

Following last season’s big success, 
“The Six Million Dollar Man,” 
networks featured similar shows 
pitting super-human good guys against 
the forces of evil. “The Bionic 
Woman,” starring Lindsay Wagner, 
and “Wonder Woman,” starring Lynda 
Carter, were both successful. 

After 12 years of digging up his 


Weekends spent on campus gave students bigger 
chunks of time for entertainment. Sophomore 
Mary Riley watched “Digest 77” broadcast from a 
CBS station in Nashville, Tenn. She said the pro- 
gram focused on fund raising. 


family tree, Alex Haley’s best seller 
“Roots” turned out to be one of the 
most successful television novels made. 

The eight-part series traced Haley’s 
origin back 200 years to an African 
named Kunta Kinte who was captured 
and brought to America as a slave. 
The show was dramatic and extremely 
well done, making it one of the best 
television shows all year. 

While not intended as 
entertainment, “The Jimmy and Gerry 
Show,” the first presidential debates 
since John Kennedy kicked Dick 
Nixon around, made for interesting 
viewing. It was like two cats fighting 
— you couldn’t tell who was winning, 
but it was fun to watch. 

The biggest thing in music last 
year was the live album. Two of the 
most popular: ‘Frampton Comes 
Alive,”by Peter Frampton, and “Wings 
over America,” by Paul McCartney 
and Wings, featured cuts from con- 
cert performances. 

Frampton’s album, featuring his 
smooth guitar work, was recorded live 
in San Francisco while McCartney's 
was assembled from concerts during 
his “Wings over America” sell-out tour 
last summer. 

Other popular albums included: “Fly 
Like an Eagle” by the Steve Miller 
Band, ‘Songs in the Key of Life” by 
Stevie Wonder, “Silk Degrees” by Boz 
Scaggs and “Boston” by Boston. 

...Words of Wisdom 

When the movies are over and the 
television has gone off, a good book 
can make for an enjoyable evening. 

There were two additions to John 
Jakes’ bicentennial series. “The Titans” 
and “The Warriors” raised the total 
to six. More books are planned in 
the series that may gO as many as 
12 volumes. 

Marabell Morgan’s book, ‘The Total 
Woman” caused great controversy 
almost from the day of its publication. 
The book’s philosophy of total 
feminism was hailed by some, 
criticized by some and just laughed at 
by others. 

If you thought you could stand 
some improvement, Dr. Wayne Dyer’s 
book, “Your Erroneous Zones” told 
you how to do it. In step-by-step 
explanations, the RaeAnS and 
therapist told how to eliminate 
destructive elements in your 
personality and lifestyle. 

Other best-sellers included: 
“Captains and the Kings” by Taylor 
Caldwell, “Wicked Loving Lies” by 
Rosemary Rogers and “Penmarric’’ by 


Susan Howatch. 
— TOM EBLEN UU) 


Album shuffling and single and tape file systems 
help James Hines broadcast a program popular 
with the student audience of WKYU. The Louis- 
ville senior worked at the campus station as part of 
an Advanced Radio Problems class. 
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Turned off but tuned in’ 


4h 
eRared off, but tuned in.” 


That could have been the na- 
tion’s campaign slogan during the 
1976 elections. 

Pegged as apathetic and uncon- 
cerned, voters were expected to do 
little more than watch the debates 
on TV. 

Nov. 2 — election day — meant 
a day’s reprieve from classes 
and a chance to catch up on some 
missed sleep and assignments for 
some students. 

- “T don’t see any use in voting. I 
don’t like either of them (Gerald Ford 


‘I don’t see any use in 
voting. I don’t like either 
of them.” 


or Jimmy Carter).” 

For others, it meant a long weekend 
home as they opted to cut their Mon- 
day classes. 

“T don’t see any use in coming all 
the way back to campus for just one 
day of classes.” 

For a few Western students and fac- 
ulty members, Nov. 2 was a busy da 
filled with last minute phone ale ef- 


forts to help others get to the polls 
and a long Ay at party headquarters. 

“TY don’t think the voters are apa- 
thetic; they just haven’t decided who 
to vote for yet.” 

The weeks before the election were 
especially busy for the partisan work- 
ers, the people generally associated 
with a campaign. 


Young Democrats and College Re- 
publicans spent the pre-election 
weeks knocking on doors, phoning 
voters and taking polls to determine 
the status of their candidate. 

Young Democrats were assigned to 
Jeff Durham, Young Democrats presi- 
dent. He said between 25 and 30 stu- 
dents worked on the campaign. 

(continued on page 60) 


— J. Burton 


The nationally televised debates covered both do- A piaducte student in mass communications and agri- 
mestic and foreign policy. Susan Taylor, Tim Sears, culture, Dennis Houghian, served as media coordina- 
Mike Morton and Pam Page watch one of three tor in Warren County. He works on projects for the 
debates between Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter. campaign amid posters, donuts and city maps. 


— L. Wright 


Political give-aways furnish the room Shani 
Haughian chose for temporary sleeping quar 
ters as his parents watched the election return: 
at Republican headquarters on Collet Avenue. 


— L. Wright 


A friendly escort is added incentive for elderly 
citizens to exercise their voting press Gary 
Thornton, a student, helps Mrs. Carter from the 


| polling location of 11th Street. 
— L. Wright 
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For the College Republicans, the 
phone played a very important part 
Thursday night was College Repub- 
lican night at the local Repub- 
lican headquarters 

Between 10 and 15 students manned 
a phone band and canvassed the Og- 


‘I’m not sure who would 
be the best candidate, but 
Carter doesn’t have to pay 


anyone back if he gets in 
office. ~ 


den College precinct one afternoon 
a week. 

Election day 
on campus. 

The Ogden precinct, the only vo- 
ting place on Western’s campus, had 
approximately 76 per cent of the 508 
registered voters turn out to vote, 
slightly above the national average. 

Whether they had any effect on the 
outcome of the election or on voter 
turnout, Western students did watch 
the debates, according to a survey tak- 
en dn campus. 

When students were asked whether 


itself was calm 


Campaign 76 


“Turned off but tuned inv...: 


they watched the debates, 71.7 per 
cent said they saw the debates, 14.1 
ee cent said they saw all of the de- 

ates, and 14.1 per cent said they had 
seen none of the debates. 

The voters were tuned in, and West- 
ern followed the trend. 

Often class periods were devoted 
to analysis of the debates and a 
discussion of whether Ford or Carter 
had won. 

University officials dismissed 
classes on election day so students 
could return home to vote. However, 
many students protested classes being 
held on Monday. 

Whether voters were actually 
turned off became a favorite dis- 
cussion topic after the surprising 
voter turnout 

Some critics said the voters were 
turned off by the Watergate scandal 
and other similar affairs involving 
public officials. 

But other critics looked to Carter as 
a fulfillment of America’s promise 
that any one could be President. 


College Republican members spent every Thursday 
night at the local Republican headquarters man- 
ning a phone bank and conducting a preference 
poll to determine where their candidate stood. 
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— M. Lyons 


A television set adds to the enthusiasm at the local 
Democratic headquarters on election night. Warren 
County voters gave Jimmy Carter 9,657 to Gerald 
Ford’s 9,439. Carter won the national election. 


— D. Gibson 


“I’m not sure who would be the best 
candidate, but Carter doesn’t have to 
pay anyone back if he gets in office.” 

Faculty members added another 
dimension to campus cam- 
paign involvement. 


“It doesn’t matter if I 
watch the returns. It isn’t 
going to change who 
wins or loses.” 


Dr. Carl Kell, associate professor of 
speech and theatre, analyzed the sec- 
ond Ford-Carter debate on foreign 
policy for rhetorical style instead of 
its political impact. 

He evaluated the features, struc- 
tures and character of the candidate’s 
arguments of what he considered a 
liberal Democrat against a moderate- 
to-conservative Republican. 

While interest in the election 
returns was keen at party headquar- 
ters, many students did not share 
the enthusiasm. 

Students went on about their work 
or play barely noticing the returns, 
with only a scattered few sitting down 
to watch them in entirety. 

“It doesn’t matter if I watch the re- 


turns. It isn’t going to change who 
wins or loses.” 

At six o'clock when the polls closed, 
other Western students went to work. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi and 
classes of ‘aisle reporting stu- 
dents Pople the News-Election Ser- 
vice in New York with election results 
in Warren County. 

The students were assigned to each 
of the 48 precincts and phoned their 
total into a central headquarters in the 
Academic Complex. Results were then 
forwarded to the selection service in 
New York. 

But when their job was over 
many of the students returned to 
studying or relaxing and forgot about 
the election. 

“T didn’t know who won until I got 
up. It really didn’t make any differ- 
encentoutie.« 

Classes the next day were often a 
rehash of the night’s events — which 
states went to which candidate and the 
effect this had. 

The two-year political campaign 
ended with the victory speec e 
president-elect Jimmy Carter. 

Westerners were turned in, and 
for the most part they were also 


turned on. — DEBBIE GIBSON (1 


Sigma Delta Chi members Terry Jones, Don Min- 
ton and Tom Siwicki tally precinct returns from 
Warren County. The group then reported the re- 
sults to News-Election Service in New York. 


J. Mosely and Jeff Howerton check over computer 
print-outs of registered voters to see which voters 
they have not contacted. The local headquarters 
kept a tally on those favoring Ford. 


— D. Gibson 


— D. Gibson 
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Exams Week and Christmas 


| ‘Exam ining @ 
the week 
before 
Christmas 


Typical final 
exams week 
or 
Further 
adventures 
in the life of 
Joe College 


fi 


| I. just didn’t seem fair, thought Joe as 


he stared at mountains of class notes and 
old exam papers that were yellowing 
around the edges. 

It was finals week again and it seemed 
like the semester had just gotten started. 
And to top it all off it had come — like it 


_had a habit of doing every year — right 


in the middle of the holiday season. No- 
body yet had perfected the art of balanc- 
ing end-of-semester and Christmas par- 
ties with studying for exams and writing 


_ term papers. 


Joe’s dormitory room was half-empty 
and drab since his roommate had luckily 
completed exams and moved out after 
the first day of the week. But a droopy 
branch from a pine tree stuck in an old 
wine bottle full of water added a holiday 


touch to the room. “You have to do 


something to keep up the old holiday 
spirit,’ he muttered aloud as he thought 
Pout the Christmas shopping he hadn't 


) been able to finish since he had been 


swamped in last minute projects. He had 
even lost his Christmas list. 
Study for the first exam took only 15 


_ minutes, since Joe realized he had missed 


several days of class and consequently 
had missed the notes for them. So Joe 
turned on the radio and listened to some 
inspiring holiday music — “Jingle Bells” 
by the barking dogs — while he waited 
for his first exam time to come. 

Two hours later he lifted his head 
from where he had been bent over his 
desk and peered at the clock. Frantically 
he jumped up and jammed two pencils 
Bnd a blue Beale in his pocket as he 
scrambled for his coat, toboggan and the 


} door. There were 30 minutes left in his 


scheduled exam period, and it took 10 of 

those to walk to Thompson Complex. 
When he arrived at Thompson the 

professor was just collecting the exam 


_ papers, but he graciously allowed Joe to 


take an extra 30 minutes to complete the 


I test. Joe thanked the teacher carefully as 


he left the room, and made a mental note 
to say thanks that it was the holiday 
season. He had a feeling that it had 


something to do with the professor be- 
ing in such a generous mood. 

The rest of the week went much the 
same for Joe. He spent quite a bit more 
time studying for the rest of his tests 
than he did that first one, however, but 


he still didn’t get to go to many parties. 


The closest he was able to get to the 
hectic pace of Christmas shopping was a 
drugstore when he went to buy some 

(continued on page 64) 


Daydreams dispel exam worries as Lexington fresh- 
man Jeremiah Marks gazes out of a Cherry Hall 
classroom window. Marks, a physical education 
Major, was waiting for his English 055 final exam. 


Paper grading is Dr. Willson Wood's task as his 
English 302 students perform a different task — 
taking the final exam. The English final was sched- 
uled for 12:00 to 1:50 on the last day of finals week. 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


“Sleepteaching” is the method used by 
freshman Reggie Christian to learn 
shorthand in the dial access center of the 
library. Miss Christian, a business ad- 
ministration major, dozed while practic- 
ing dictation. Propped up on one elbow, 
an unidentified student expresses his in- 
terest in botany by barely suppressing a 
yawn. He was studying ie a final exam 
in the library’s periodical section on 
Sunday, Dec. 12. 
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the week 
before 
Christmas .... 


No-Doz, and the mail order catalog. 
Only the drugstore atmosphere gave him 
the customary jostles, bumps, excuse- 
me’s and “No-I’m-sorry-we-just-sold- 
the-last one” that are usually associated 
with Christmas, shopping. 

He drank plenty of coffee in the 
Downing ehlleince it was free, and was 
mesmerized by the artificial chimney 
and flickering fireplace set up next to the 
catsup and mustard cart. A Christmas 
tree in every campus building added a 
small glow to the dismal week, but Joe 
could only regret that he had not been 
able to go out in the woods at home and 
chop the family tree as was customary. 

Joe spent one night during the final 
week writing his term paper ae English 
102. He started working at 1 p.m. with 
the research part, and completed the 
rough draft at midnight. At that point he 
decided to let the rough product be the 
final one, so he was able to complete the 
paper with plenty of time to spare before 
its 8 a.m. due date. It was only then that 
he discovered he had been locked in the 
library. 

Friday finally came, and when Joe 
completed his 2 p.m. exam he had a bad 
feeling that he had botched the whole 
week horribly. He jammed a few clean 
clothes and a bunch of dirty ones in his 
denim laundry bag and trudged to the 
now-empty lot beside Pearce Ford. 

After he had stopped by a local shop- 
ping center and seed up a few of ae 
remaining items scattered by the Christ- 
mas vultures, he was on the road home. 

Joe stared as I-65 loomed ahead. Just as 
images of the warmth of home and 
Christmas mingled with carefully laid 
plans of intercepting semester grades, he 
saw a fat, jolly old man ina sleigh driven 
by eight tiny reindeer rise above the twi- 
light horizon and dash off into the shad- 
Ows. 

“That old fellow’s getting an early 
start this year,” thought Joe, remember- 
ing that it was still a week away from the 
big day. “Maybe that’s what I should do 
next semester. Maybe I should get an 
early start.” 

And with that the week was over — 
until May. 

— DONNA BUCKLES |} 


Final touches are added to the Downing Center 
Christmas tree by junior Donnis Snorton. The tree 
was decorated before the annual ‘Hanging of the 
Green’ program began on Dec. 2. 
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Requesting a “time of commitment 
and renewal at Christmas time,” 
President Dero Downing addressed 
students and faculty at the annual 
‘Hanging of the Green’ ceremony in 
the Downing Center lobby. At a 
Christmas party in South Hall, Tony 
Coffey, a junior accounting major, 
was given a poster of the TV actress 
Farrah Fawcett-Majors. Denise Bil- 
brey, a sophomore mass communica- 
tions major and Ricky Hobdy, a ju- 
nior accounting major, watch. Many 
students used dorm kitchens and re- 
creation rooms for Christmas parties 
during finals week. 


— B. Rogers 


Thoroughbred races, bourbon and Southern drawls are trademarks found only in 


The Bluegrass. 
Kentucky — Outsiders associate the state with thoroughbred races, bourbon and 


southern drawls. Each has played a role in the state heritage which continues to be rich 
in its focus on Southern travel, dialect and food. 

Man-made lakes and dams complement nature’s wonders such as Mammoth Cave 
and a 15,000-acre forest in western Kentucky. Tourists can get a history lesson by 
visiting Abraham Lincoln’s birthplace in Hodgenville or the Shakertown museum near 
Bowling Green. 

Conversation with a Kentuckian is also a lesson in the language of the South. 

There’s the lower Ohio drawl, the sentences that sound like questions and metaphors 
(“ugly as homemade sin” and “green as a gourd”). And hospitable Kentuckians bean 
invitations with “‘ya’ll come.” 

The country meals usually include victuals like country ham, red-eye gravy, corn 
bread, greens and vinegar and homemade ice cream and Derby pie. 

Hospitable and close to nature’s wonders, Kentuckians are at home with their drawls 
and homestyle cooking. 

They're proud of the heritage they've made, the one they’re still shaping in the midst 
of the Bluegrass. [1 
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Kentucky 


— D. Sutherland 
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various parks and recreation areas in 
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Who says we need picturesque speechr 


As a result of the Civil War, Kentuck 
was admitted to the Confederacy al- 
though it never officially left the Union. 

For a time the state had two capitals — 
Frankfort and Bowling Green. In the 
end the North won the state and the war. 
But the South won in dialect a thousand 
times over. 

There is nothing distinctive about the 
average Kentuckian’s appearance, but 
when he opens his mouth, he gives it all 
away. From that moment everyone with- 
in hearing distance will “hang on” to 
every word he utters. The blame can be 
put on the Southern drawl. 

According to University of Louisville 
phonetician Dr. David Maurer, Kentuck- 


ians not only have a drawl, but four dis- 
tinct drawl regions: the Mountain area, 
which comes from the Scotch-Irish set- 
tlers who migrated through the Shenan- 
doah Valley; the Bluegrass, which was 
influenced by the Virginians who came 
over.the Wilderness Road and brought 
the speech of south England; the Upper 
Ohio, which was influenced by the boat- 
men on the river; and the Lower Ohio 
which includes Bowling Green. 

The Lower Ohio drawl region starts at 
the Ohio River and moves throughout 
Western Kentucky. The Ohio divided 
river traffic in the early days so there is a 
difference between the Lower and Upper 
Ohio. The Cajun, French and Tidewater 


boatmen of the Lower Ohio area came up 
from the Gulf of Mexico and their brand 
of conversation has developed into the 
Lower Ohio drawl, Maurer said. 

Yet, drawl isn’t the only thing that 
makes Kentucky speech a distinctive 
type of Southern drawl. 

According to Dr. John Broderius, an- 
other University of Louisville professor, 
Kentucky speech has a_ particular 
rhythm that sets it apart from other sec- 
tions of the country and the southern 
region. Kentucky speech seems to have a 
questioning tendency to it, said Broder- 
ius. He added that Kentuckians speak 
with a rising note at the end of a sentence 
which always sounds as if they are ask- 
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Kentucky Speech 


" 


in estions. ; 

Of course, rhythm patterns and the 
drawl aren’t the only reasons for distinc- 
tion. Kentuckians as well as other South- 
erners have a way of describing 
things. For example: 

A girl isn’t simply Be. ater as 

Bes speckled . Or something 
. as ugly Perhomeniade: sin. All similes 
give visual description and are easily un- 
lerstood, at least by other Southerners. 

In a crowded room “there’s not 
eek room to skin a cat without get- 
ting hair in your mouth.” 

In the South it doesn’t rain. “It looks 
like a cloud’s coming up” or “It’s going 
to weather.” 

If you haven't seen someone in a long 
time you haven't seen them in a coon’s 
age” or “a month of Sundays.” 

Of course, there is always someone 


who is as “green as a gourd” or who 


everyone is invited. 


WP Yorall' ica tenn for e 


a person hears “you all 


that grew out of 
The word “pl 
“completel ie 


I'm going.” And the word “tad” whic 


& 
means “an still 
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Concerts 


Students crowded, bumped, pushed and shoved to get 
in the door. Inside they sat for what seemed like 
hours watching frisbees glide. At show time they 
clapped and sang along, then lit a lighter, begging for 
one more encore. All this was for the sake of 


(Music 


It used to be that a person had to 
drive to a “sprawling metropolis” to 
see any kind of professional, big-name 
talent. That’s really not true anymore 
— all one has to do is enroll at a uni- 
versity like Western. 

Professional, big-name talent does 
appear at Western, and at least once a 
semester a full-time student can at- 
tend a particular concert absolutely 
free. How many “sprawling metropo- 


lises” can stake that claim? 

Chicago, Seals and Crofts, Barry 
Manilow, Rufus and Wild Cherry 
were the major concert attractions for 
the year, with Chicago becoming 
Western’s most financially successful 
concert. 

Chicago appeared at Diddle Arena 
Oct. 15, drew 10,450 persons and 
grossed $53,092. 

Reggae, Ltd., a private promoting 
firm from St. Louis, Mo., along with 
the Associated Student Government 
(ASG) brought the group to Bowling 
Green at an opportune time — its al- 
bum, “Chicago X” was hot on the LP 
charts, and the single from the album 


“If You Leave Me Now,” was on its 
way to becoming a Grammy award- 
winner. 

Ron Beck, assistant dean of student 
affairs, called the concert ‘one of the 
best we've ever had here. This is the 
first year we’ve had any major acts 
return.” Chicago first appeared at 
Western in 1972. 

Despite poor acoustics in Diddle 
Arena, the concert was ecstatically re- 
ceived by the large crowd. 

The group performed such early 
hits as “Beginning,” “25 or 6 to 4,” and 
“Colour My World,” as well as more 
recent hits “I’ve Been Searchin’ So 
Long,” “Just You n’ Me,” and “If You 
Leave Me Now.” 

Chicago provided the crowd with a 
good deal of professionalism which 
must have been sensed before the 
group even set foot in Bowling Green. 

(continued on page 76) 


Described by many as the most successful con- 
cert, Chicago entertained 10,450 people at the 
enthusiastically-received October performance, 
grossing more than $53,000. The group first ap- 
peared on the Hill in 1972. 


— L. Gardner 


Chicago’s lead guitarist, Terry Kath, captivates 
the audience during the October. performance 
in Diddle Arena. The pte ies enjoying anew . 
burst of porary after the release of the hit, : 
“If You Leave Me Now.” ops 
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A homecoming feature was the return of Jim Seals 
and Dash Crofts (they first appeared at Western in 
1973) on Nov. 6. This time the pair mixed their 
“middle of the road” songs with clapping and hog- 
calling sessions. They later shared the Baha'i faith 
(their religion) with interested persons. 


Concerts 


— M. Lyons 


Trombonist for Chicago, James Pankow acted as the 
gmups spokesman with the crowd and reporters. A 

lashy dresser, Pankow is also a composer and wrote 
the hit, “I’ve Been Searchin’ So Long.” A private 
firm promoted the group’s return to Western which 
was a financial success. 


(Music... 


Approximately 5,000 advance tickets 
were sold, setting another record. 

But the concert, was not a sellout 
despite the record, and this “disap- 
pointed” the promoters. Rick Kelley, 
ASG activities vice-president, said: 
“We've learned a lot from them (Reg- 
gae, Ltd.). They use good promotional 
techniques.” 

The privately-promoted concert, a 
first for Western, may have opened 
the door for more big-name groups 
because of its success. 
~ Jim Seals and Dash Crofts, who had 
also previously appeared (in 1973), 
returned for a concert on Homecom- 
ing weekend, Saturday, Nov. 6. 

Approximately, 5,200 persons at- 
tended the show which lost approxi- 
mately $3,800. 

“Saturday night is a bad night be- 
cause everyone is worn out from all 
the other activities on Homecoming 
day,” said Beck, citing a cause for the 
low attendance. 

Despite the low attendance, the 
concert provided plenty of mu- 
sical entertainment. 

Opening the set, which actually 
started BEFORE the traditional 8 
p-m. starting time, were the Cate 
Brothers from Arkansas. The group — 
featured brothers Ernie and Earl 
Cate on keyboards and rhythm gui- 
tar, respectively. 

The Cate Brothers’ tour was pro- 
moting their new album, “In One Eye 
and Out the Other,” but featured ma- 
terial from their first album, “The 
Cate Brothers,” including their only 
hit single, “Union Man.” 

Crowd response went from meager 
to near-chaotic as Seals and Crofts 
nonchalantly took the stage minus 
any sort of formal introduction. 

For the remainder of the evening, 
the duo and their back-up group cap- 
tivated the crowd. Performing suc 
favorites as “Hummingbird,” “Get 
Closer,” “Diamond Girl,” and “Sum- 
mer Breeze,” the group met astound- 
ing applause at each song’s onset. 

The group also showed off their in- 
strumental capabilities as Jim Seals 
abandoned his guitar for a tenor 
saxophone and Dash Crofts pierced 
the air with an electronic mandolin 
on “Thunderbird.” 

The duo was joined by vocalist 
Carolyn Willis on “Get Closer,” and 
“Put Your Love in My Hand.” 

After the concert, the group con- 
ducted a “fireside chat” about the ba- 
hai faith and answered questions 
about how it has affected their music. 

On Monday night, Nov. 15, 7,000 
persons witnessed entertainment Las 
Vegas-style as Barry Manilow ap- 
peared for the only free major concert 
of the semester. 

Manilow was quite popular with 


the female concert-goers, especially 
those not quite in college. Mauldin 
numbers such as “Mandy,” “This 
One’s For You,” “Trying to Get the 
Feelin’ and “Could It Be Magic?” 
were quite appealing to the crowd. 

But going from slow, dreamy bal- 
lads to up-tempo rockers, or “shifting 

ears” as Manilow put it, became con- 

using to the crowd at times. 

While sitting at an older piano dis- 
cussing his days of old and preparing 
to do his “commercial set” (actual 
commercials Manilow has authored) a 
star-struck female on the first row 
yelled an offensive remark that put 
Manilow in a “bad mood.” The result 
was Manilow did not do the commer- 
cial set and cut the show 15 minutes. 

Much of the show’s “Las Vegas- 
style” was contributed by Lady Flash, 
Manilow’s three-female backup vocal- 
ists. Their rote performance comple- 
mented Manilow’s own showmanship. 

Although the concert was a free 
one, it was not a financial disaster. 

The total cost of the Manilow con- 
cert was $23,000, with ticket sales sub- 
tracting $10,100 from the cost. 

The show itself was a very visual 
presentation, with Manilow’s varying 
wardrobe and the flashing of back- 
drops related to certain songs. 

Much of the show was devoted to 
selections from his latest albums, 
“Trying’ to Get the Feeling” and 
“This One’s For You.” 

The concert, despite much of its 
pe ralom, was not prompt. It 

gan 20 minutes late and included a 
25-minute intermission. It was also the 
last major concert of the semester. 

“An evening of partying” as some 
people advertised ended up being “an 
evening of boredom” for some, as 
Wild Cherry and Rufus headlined the 
first major spring concert. 

The March 23 concert opened with 
Fresh. The six-member Los Angeles 
group, complete with a female ryhthm 
guitarist, succeeded in getting re- 
sponse from the first five rows at 
selected intervals. 

The group combined rock, soul and 
disco to create some sort of sound of its 
own. Deafening levels of sound cre- 
ated by Fresh caused many to reach 
for cotton at times. At one point in the 
concert, the lead singer donned a 
chimpanzee mask to aid in their limit- 
ed visual aura. 

Wild Cherry, the group that was 
to receive the greatest amount of 
crowd response, entered the spotlights 
after Bah 

Employing either dry ice or a smoke 
machine, the group opened their set in 
a foggy fashion. With a gold single 
and gold album behind them, and 
with their new album hot on the 
charts, Wild Cherry literally had the 
audience on its feet. 

(continued on page 80) 


— G. Lamb 


— B. Co ey 


When smoke from dry ice cleared at a March 23 
three-group concert, Wild Cherry appeared. The 
group followed the performance of Fresh and got 
the biggest crowd response. The musicians spent 15 
minutes of their show interacting with the audi- 
ence. At one point they even conducted a yelling 
contest. Part of the Center Board Entertainment 
Series, the Trinidad Tripoli Steel Band performed 
two outdoor concerts, one at the student center and 
one at the fine arts center. The group used oil 
drums to produce their unique sound. Hardly a 
one-man show, the Barry Manilow concert fea- 
tured Lady Flash, a three-female backup vocalist 
group. Lady Flash performed independent numbers 
and accompanied Manilow on some medleys and 
skits. They, like Manilow, enjoyed changing cos- 
tumes for different segments of the production. 
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‘A backdrop which resembles his “’T: ait to Get the 
Feelin’” album cover flashes behind Barry Manilow 
as he sings “I Write the Songs.” Manilow ae 
formed the hit from the album with Lady Flash in 
the last half of his November concert. 

why Ste \ — J. Burton 


OMuSic ... 


Despite only one hit single “Play 
that Funky Music,” the group relied 
on loud disco-rockers from their debut 
album and from their just-released LP, 
“Electrified Funk.” 

Lead vocalist and guitarist Bob Par- 
issi defined the music of the group 
as being “the beat and sound mix 
of black music. We get off on be- 
ing white musicians playing funky, 
black sounds.” 

Rufus took the stage at 9:45 for an 
hour and a half show. 

Despite the long set, the group con- 
tinually excited the crowd with their 
hits, “Once You Get Started,” “Tell 
Me Something Good,” “Sweet Thing” 
and “You Got the Love.” 

“A lot of the students told me they 
thought the concert was too loud and 
that Rufus did not perform to their 
expectations,” Beck said. 

According to Beck, the opening 
group, Fresh, was originally not 
planned for the concert. “But because 
they were a favorite of Wild Cherry 
and they only cost us $500, we signed 
them,” Beck said. 

Probably a favorite of the crowd 
was the female lead singer of Rufus, 
Chaka Khan. Miss Khan’s vocal range 
was incredible. From the opening 
number, “Have a Good Time” to the 
mellow “Sweet Thing” Miss Khan’s 
voice sounded strong and healthy. 
And for a good reason — it was 
her birthday. 

Instrumentally, Rufus was better 
than average at times and at times just 
average. One highlight of the group’s 
repertoire was a Stevie Wonder tune, 
“It Ain’t No Use.” 

According to Beck, approximately 
6,500 persons attended the concert. 
Approximately 2,500 tickets were sold 
which meant about 4,000 Western stu- 
dents were there, he said. 

Jimmy Buffett and the Coral Reefer 
Band appeared at Diddle Arena April 
2a Highlights from the concert in- 
cluded selections from the band’s lat- 
est LP, “Changes in Latitudes, 
Changes in Attitudes,” as well as 
tunes from the albums, “Livin’ and 
Dyin’ in % Time,” “A-1-A,” and “Ha- 
vana Daydreamin.’ ” 

ASG continued the “mini-concert” 
series, with the first in Van Meter 
Auditorium Sept. 10 featuring acous- 
tical guitarist Lori Wolfson. 

The second “mini-concert,” Jerico 
Harp, combined folk and rock music 
in Van Meter Sept. 22. 

Group members Jim Thomas and 
Tom Schmidt combined their tunes 
with those of other artists, such as Dan 
Fogelberg’s “Wysteria.” 

On Valentine’s Day, Ethos ap- 


(continued on page 83) 
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Costume changes and stage exits were frequent 
in Barry Manilow’s concert and added to the 
showbiz show style. Manilow interspersed up- 
tempo rockers, love ballads and a medley of 
1940s band tunes with a casual rambling con- 
versation with the 7,000-member audience. 


— Jj. Burton 


On her 24th birthday, Chaka Khan, lead singer 
of Rufus, entertained 6,500 concert-goers with 
hits such as “Have a Good Time” and “Sweet 
Thing.” Rufus took the stage for 90 minutes 
after groups Fresh and Wild Cherry warmed up 
the audience with theatrics and disco music. 


A Concerted Effort 


The executive officer’s career is almost over. 
Like most politicians, his term has gotten some 
support but even more numerous and louder 
were the voices of discontent and criticism. 

Rick Kelley, Associated Student Government 
(ASG) activities vice-president for two years, is 
almost finished with his job — organizing and 
supervising Western’s concert program. 

The task hasn’t been simple for the Bowling 
Green senior, but he doesn’t regret the commit- 
ment he made two years ago and a year later 
when he was reelected. Zt 

“TI wanted to run for an executive office,” Kel- 
ley said. “This position was one of the most 
exciting because you can always see some- 
thing happening. 

“You negotiate a show and then produce it — 

_then you take the criticism or the praise,” he said. 
“It takes time to see other programs through in 
ASG. With this you know exactly what you're 
doing and accomplishing.” 

Kelley said Ron Beck, assistant dean of student 
affairs, and the concert selection committee help 
him manage the program. 

“For example, with the Chicago concert an 
agent that represents them called and asked me if 
Western would be interested in them,” Kelley 
said. “I discussed it with Ron (Beck) to get his 
reaction. The show would cost $25,000, so he said 
if a private promoter would be willing to do the 
show, we'd be willing.” 

A promoter agreed and Kelley took the idea to 
the concert committee for approval. The con- 
tracts were issued. 

That is only a fraction of the work that pre- 
cedes a show, Kelley said. 

“The committee works with publicity, the ra- 
dio spots, newspaper ads and posters,” he said. 
“Those posters take a lot of time because people 
are always tearing them down for souvenirs.” 

Beck handles many of the technical details for 
each performance, Kelley said. 

They include stage construction by the phys- 
ical plant, officers to patrol and ticket-takers, 
Kelley said. Student organizations help set up 
the stage and equipment and work as ushers. 
The student affairs office supervises the specta- 
tors’ conduct. 

“On the day of the show we work with the 
artists, getting food to the show for them,” the 
senior said. “We also work backstage to make 
our production as smooth as we can. 

“It takes so much time,” Kelley said. “So many 
little things have to be done to make a show 
happen. If you're not organized it’s literally cha- 
os trying to make it work correctly.” 

Kelley said private promoters are an asset to 

the concert program and Western plans to use 
them again. The administration was very 
pleased with the Chicago concert,” he said. 

Private promoters know the market and can 
predict the success of a certain group, Kelley said. 

The selection process is an obligation Kelley, 

| the committee and the university owes students, 

| Kelley said. Keeping more than 13,000 students 
| satisfied isn’t easy, he admits. 


“We listen to every complaint because we’re 
here to serve students, but it’s just impossible to 
satisfy the entire student body,” Kelley said. “I’m 
convinced that if we had the Beatles here some 
students would be upset about it.” 

Kelley said he wishes students would take 
more pride in the shows and names that have 
appeared at Western. 

“Before Chicago came to Western they played 
in St. Louis, and then flew to Louisville and Pitts- 
burg afterwards,” the senior said. “Lo and behold 
in the middle of that schedule was Bowling 
Green, the only school to play a Chicago date.” 

The discontent of students puzzles him. 

“Don’t they examine things like this? Is it just 
because we don’t bring their top group that 
they're not happy?,” he said. 

“Maybe their favorite group won't come here. 
Students have got to examine the thing, taking 
an overall view. They should base their criticism 
or praise on that. 

“One example I use is a Herald editorial car- 
toon the day before Chicago,” Kelley said. “It 
reflected WKU unfavorably, but we sold out of 
advance tickets and grossed over $50,000. 

“They criticized before a concert. After it was a 
success, we heard very little about it. 

“If students don’t like a concert, they write the 
Herald. If they like it things are said but not to 
the open public,” Kelley said. 

Ron Beck takes a great deal of the criticism, 
according to Kelley. 

“When you come to this school his is the first 
name tarnished. He has a connotation as an evil 


person,” Kelley said. 


“I once thought that way too, but it’s not 
true. There aren’t many activities directors as 
well-qualified as Ron Beck. The promoter for 
Chicago said Western produces shows as well as 
any school.” 

The solution is the education of students con- 
cerning the university concert policy and the 
problems involved, he said. 

“You just don’t have the opportunity to go out 
and pick who you want,” he said. 

Two years as activities vice-president has been 
an asset to Kelley's college education, according 
to the business administration major. 

“After one year I was ready to come back, but 
ou tend to lose some interest after a year and a 
alf. The constant criticism eventually drains 

you and you begin wondering when the year will 
end,” Kelley said. 

Kelley plans to train his successor before 
he graduates. 

‘ANhen I came into office my predecessor gave 
me the keys to the office and wished me well. I 
want to help my successor establish a relation- 
ship with the agents. I want to answer as many 
questions as he has.” 

Maybe the loud voices of criticism will soften 
as the executive officer leaves Western and an 
office where posters or superstars like Manilow, 
Ronstadt and Chicago hang because he helped 


bring them to Western for a one-night stand. 
— CONNIE HOLMAN (1 
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Concerts 


Jimmy Buffett obliged appreciative fan Larry 
DeWeese with a handshake after the country 
rocker’s third encore at his April 27 concert. Buffett 
and the Coral Reefer Band entertained a small 
18 crowd with new releases and nostalgic tunes. 


| — R: Hoskins 


(Music ... 


peared in Van Meter. The four-man 
group was the only mini-concert in 
the spring semester. 

Opinions on the major concerts var- 
ied. Karen Gossman, a sophomore pre- 
law major from Morganfield, said she 
thought the majority of the crowds 
couldn’t “get into” the concerts. 

“But I did think that a lot of people 
really liked Wild Cherry because they 
played music people could dance to. 
I'd like to see more disco groups at 
Western,” Miss Gossman said. 

“Overall, I thought ASG could have 
had a better selection,” said Monte 
Young, a Paducah journalism major. 

“The Rufus-Wild Cherry concert 
was one of the best I’ve seen here. It 
was a very good selection because it 
appealed to both blacks and whites,” 
Young said. 

“Basically the only other groups | 
would have liked to have seen were 
Earth, Wind and Fire and Average 
White Band,” he said. “I don’t under- 
stand, though, why they (ASG) 
brought back Chicago and Seals and 
Crofts.” 

According to Beck, some groups re- 
turn because “There don’t seem to be 
any new acts in our price range that 
span the general interest of the stu- 

ent body.” 

So the student body got Chicago, 
Seals and Crofts, Barry Manilow, Ru- 
fus, Wild Cherry an Jimmy Buffett 


for 1976-77. 
— GARY MOORE 0 


— J. Burton 
Caught in the mood of Jimmy Buffett’s music is 
Leslie Crosby, a student who attended the final 
concert. The poor attendance was anticipated 
by the university because Buffett’s music gener- 
ally appeals to an older audience. 
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Richard Todd, Barbara Marsh and Mark | 
Mahew — were in Montpellier, France 
for a year’s study and Tom was sent by | 
the Talisman to find out what their stay 


by oi vI (e G [ , Uni versit fe) ic ast ‘left his home in Bremeckeees | 


Germany, on Dec. 27, 1976, and caught a 

Photos by Tom Dekle night train for Frankfurt. From there he | 
traveled to Paris, France, and made 
connections with another train bound 


Tom Dekle was in France over Christ- | They were Western students. for Montpellier, a city of 250,000 in 
mas vacation and found four people with But the meeting wasn’t merely coinci- southern France. 
whom he had something in common. __ dental. The students — Cherylynn Ross, Two days of travel put him at his des- 
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en France 


tination, and the photographer began 
pe cnung himself with some hasty explo- 


ration of Montpellier. 

Two hours after his arrival he met 
two of his fellow Westerners at Cite 
Boutonnet, the French equivalent of a 
women’s dormitory. 

Tom showed his list of names to 
a non-English speaking clerk at the 
foyer of he housing complex and she 
managed to understand that he needed 
room numbers. 

The photographer knew he was sup- 


A nearly deserted street in an old section of Crescent rolls and other pastries became a mid- 
Montpellier was the setting for a Sunday walk. afternoon snack shortly after Mark purchased 
Mark said he and the other students spend them in a bakery. The Chicagoan said he likes 
much time walking around the southern France _ the French food although they are not living in 
city when they are not busy with course work. a section of the country noted for good wine. 


Although they were basically camera-shy, Richard, Chery- 
lynn and Barbara posed with Mark at a city park monument. 
The students expressed a desire for more outside travel, and 
were disappointed because finances hampered them. The 
women made a trip to Spain at Christmas. 


The journalistic world is a link Mark uses to keep in touch 
with the happenings in the States. The Chicago Tribune is 
only one of several English-language newspapers the student 
reads daily. Mark was particularly interested in that paper 
because Chicago is his hemeronit 


osed to find six women and two men,so_ most of the some 45,000 students attend- 
e decided the odds were greatest of find- ing the university were foreign. 

ing the women home. 

Tom found Barbara and Cherylynn at course work. She was studying Le psy- 


Cherylynn also told him about her 


in their top floor rooms and_ chologie et le corps (psychology and the 


learned that the other two female stu- body), Psychologie sociole (psychology 

dents were touring Greece. sociology), Geomorphologie (geomor- 
He also learned th F 

lived about one mile away in another course work was done in French. 


complex called Cite Triolet. 


at Richard and Mark phology) and Espanol (Spanish). All their 


“To some extent I think in French but 


The women began to tell Tom a little there is still English in the back of my 


about their life at the University of Paul 
Valery, a liberal arts college. They said 


mind,” said Cherylynn, a native of Al- 
(continued on page 86) 
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Letterwriting is another activity that 
requires a lot of Mark’s free time. 
Over Christmas vacation he received 
a “care” package from his stateside 
girlfriend that contained a 1976 Talis- 
man and a 5-lb. jar of peanut butter. 
Getting the package out of Customs 
was very expensive, he added. On 
some days at lunch time the students 
purchase a “bag lunch” and eat in a 
small cafeteria or the dormitory. The 
bag lunch could include such com- 
modoties as bread, cheese, fruit and 
yogurt, Mark said. He added that the 
Beiena food is cheap. 


Sometimes it is necessary to ask directions of 
local people, and a gentleman obliged Mark 
during one of his fais walks. The W 

said he feels really good when somebody asks 
him something (in French) and he is able to 
answer the question. 


esterner 


La vie a [Université 


berta, Canada. “I think in French but 
daydream in English.” 

Both women said they could under- 
stand most everything that was said 
around them but the terminology was 
sometimes difficult. 

Barbara, who is from St. Louis, Mo., 
had a lot to say about the pace of life 
in France. 

“Our pace of life (here) is a lot slower,” 
she said. ‘We have nothing that is re- 
quired to do; it’s all based on initiative. 

“It’s like I haven’t been going to 
school for six months,” Barbara contin- 
ued. “I’ve learned a lot of French, but 
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that’s all. I feel normal here. I’ve forgot- 
ten a lot of things (about the states).” 

The women also found a contrast be- 
tween the two schools. “Looking back on 
Western, everything is so easy there,” 
Barbara said. ‘You're protected and it’s 
such a secure place.” 

Although traveling is not easy for 
them because of financial reasons, the 
two spent a week in Spain during the 
week of Christmas. 

“It was my first Christmas away from 
home. I really expected it to be depress- 
ing but it didn’t turn out that way,” Bar- 
bara said. “We felt really good that it was 


Seven a.m. can be a lonely time to do laundry, 
but Mark said he prefers that time so he will 
not have to fight the crowds later in the day. He 
also said the laundromat is the only one he 
knows about, and he doesn’t mind going early 
since he is usually awake at that time. 


Christmas, but I didn’t really get upset 
that the parents weren’t there.” 

There is no typical day for them, they 
said. “I spend a lot of time walkin 
around,” Cherylynn said. “I’m still find- 
ing new stores. Every street has tons 
of stores.” 

“Things we want are expensive,” Bar- 
bara added. “We're trying to live off 450 
francs a month. In France it seems ex- 
pensive but translated into dollars it’s 
not really at all.” 

They eat daily in one of the school 
cafeterias, and the meals cost about 75 
cents. ‘For dinner we get a soup or salad, 
two vegetables, choice of two meats, and 
as many refills as you want,” Cherylynn 
said. ‘For dessert we get cheese, fruit and 
sometimes ice cream.” 

They live in single rooms next door to 
each other, and share a bath with eight 
other women. Nine hours per week is 
spent in class. 

With this briefing about their life in 


France, it was time for Tom to meet Rich- 
ard and Mark. The trio walked the mile 
to the men’s complex. 

The men were home when they ar- 
rived, but Richard was still asleep, so the 
four decided to eat lunch. They gave 
Tom one of their meal tickets for the 
student cafeteria, and it was there that 
the photographer heard Mark’s views of 
his Fife in France. 

Mark told Tom that he feels comfort- 
able now about speaking the language. 
“At first it was hard but now it’s not too 
bad,” he said. “It’s a case of either speak- 
pec Ben yourself shut out.” 

e added that he is taking a French 
literature course and is now beginning to 
ask questions in class. 

He also told Tom that he feels a little 
paranoid about being a foreigner. “It’s a 
different experience, ” said the Chica- 
goan. “It’s not like being in America.” 

The paranoia partially came from the 
French view of Americans, he said. “The 


French seem to think of Americans as 
extroverted, carefree and rich. There are 
misconceptions and lots of stereotypes,” 
he said. “When I say I am from Chicago 
they immediately think of Al Capone. 
A lot of these misconceptions come 
from films.” 

But even though the French have these 
feelings, he said, the people around 
Montpellier are receptive to the Ameri- 
can students. ‘Everybody is a foreigner 
here,” Mark said. “The French society 
(here) is geared to handle foreigners.” 

Mark said that every day he got a little 
more adjusted to French Ae “It’s more 
relaxing; not nearly as fast-paced,” he 
said. “For example, they take two hours 
off for lunch. I’m enjoying life a little for 
a change.” 

After the meal the four went back to 
meet Richard, who is from Bowlin 
Green. He was awake then but he Had 
little to say about his new lifestyle. 

Although Tom saw little of the women 


after the first day, he spent 10 days in 
France with EAE and Richard, and he 
found that they spent a lot of time walk- 
ing about the city, but they came into a 
limited amount of verbal contact with 
the French people. They spent a lot of 
time reading in their rooms, he said. 

He found that they were disappointed 
because they could not travel around as 
much as they would like to but that they 
were glad they had come to Montpellier. 

“If you had to sum it up,” Tom recalls, 
“they were all very happy about what 
they were learning about themselves.” 

On January 6, 1977, Tom Dekle left 
France to return to Germany and then 
back to Bowling Green. 

And those 10 days he spent in Mont- 
pellier, France, told a lot about what hap- 
pens when Western students choose to 
take their campus life to a foreign coun- 
try. 

— DONNA BUCKLES AS TOLD 
BY TOM DEKLE 
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Weather 


and more snow 


Duns plea annually for a healthy blanket of frozen white 
stuff and consequently a reprieve from classes, but by February 
the weatherman had outdone himself. All that snow — and 
zero temperatures — were getting just a little tiresome. 

People statewide began getting Bae with the weather when 
a seemingly never-ending succession of sub-zero days froze 
water mains and pipes, and taxed energy sources. The Ohio 
River froze from bank to bank. For the first time since 1918 
Louisvillians and visitors could walk across to the Indiana side. 
The crisis intensified when barge activity on the waterway was 
crippled and Kentucky was denied the cargoes — fuel and salt 
for the frozen highways. 

Such a harsh winter is not common in usually mild Bowling 
Green. Classes were canceled only once in 1975-76, and none at 
all for three years prior. That’s one reason why everyone began 
to be suspicious about the nature of this winter when students 
were greeted when returning from Thanksgiving vacation 
with a sleet and ice storm followed by snow. Classes before 
11:40 a.m. were canceled on the Monday after the holiday, and 
students dashed en masse for Western’s hills with sleds — and 
articles masquerading as sleds. 

But the Thanksgiving welcome was only a sampling of what 
was to happen to those returning from Christmas vacation. 
Two major snowstorms during the last week of December set 
the stage and a major winter storm dumped four inches of snow 
on Kentucky the day before spring semester registration began. 

University officials postponed registration 48 hours, so stu- 
dents were given extra time to creep along the snow-drifted 
roads back to Western. 

Conditions weren’t much better on campus, however, al- 
though maintenance crews worked rapidly to clear sidewalks 
and streets of hard-packed snow and ice. Moving back into the 
dorms was difficult. 

The parking situation was also much worse than usual be 
cause drivers could not see the marked parking spaces. 

Snaking around protruding cars in the parking lots became 
imperative. Safety and security workers were kept busy an- 
swering calls about dead batteries. Temperatures also froze the 
elevator apparatus in the parking structure, so students were 
able to keep themselves warm by climbing the steps for a week. 


The way to Diddle Arena registration was a lot slippier than 
usual, and for most students the event was not as crowded 
as usual. Students who were unable to make it to campus 
went through late registration, and the registrar's office 
was still holding several hundred packets two days after 
classes began on January 17. Registration at 20 extended cam- 
puses was postponed. 

The energy problems that were a direct result of the weather 
caused thermostats to be lowered to 60 degrees in campus 
buildings and hot water to be shut off in administrative and 
classroom buildings. Some dorm residents also had trouble get- 
ting hot water at certain times of the day. 

(continued on page 90) 


— D. Frank 


The first snowflakes came early as did unseasonably cold weather in October. 
Doyce Pendleton, a senior speech major from Bowling Green defends himself 
from the wet stuff in front of McLean Hall. 


Subfreezing temperatures created an ice skating rink behind the College of 
Education building. Jim Johnson, a senior from Batavia, N.Y., practices his 
hockey game an hour and a half after sunrise. 
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The campus physical plant switched from natural gas to 
coal consumption in November, 1976, to conserve fuel and 
officials anticipated that the coal stockpile would last the 
winter. Provisions for the switch were made in 1970 when 
equipment was revised to adapt to different fuels. 

In other measures to conserve fuel, night classes were 
consolidated into fewer classroom buildings and evening 
events were rescheduled for daytime whenever possible. 

But the campus was not the only place where normal daily 
activities crawled to a stop. School systems across the state 
returned for one day after Christmas vacation and didn’t 
return until the first of February. State officials negotiated 
to work out a feasible plan for making up the lost school 
days, but it appeared that students would be in class until 
mid-June or even later. 

Businesses were asked to shorten their hours and keep 
thermostats turned down to at least 60 degrees. Most of them 
complied by locking extra doors to cut back on heat loss. 

Municipal water companies asked their customers to keep 
a trickle of water running through their faucets to help 
prevent frozen pipes. The media urged readers to heed the 
energy crisis and provided information on what to do about 
low-temperature emergencies. Travel tips were also issued, 


— T. Dekle 


Hazardous driving conditions on city streets and county backroads closed 
local schools in January and part of February. Glenn Leonard and Eddie 
Petries frolic in the white stuff on the football field. 


and tables on how to figure the wind-chill factor began 
appearing early in newspapers. 

The Herald ran two pages in the January 21 issue A aeittvs: 
ing information about driving on slippery roads and reduc- 
ing heating bills. 

But even though anxiety prevailed for two weeks, it 
wasn’t all full of cies: Classes weren’t postponed on the 
Hill after the registration delay, but students found the time 
for snowball fights, snowman building and related winter 
activity. In the case of one student, a one-man hockey game 
on a low place near Pearce Ford tower was made possible. 
Other students just liked to get out and walk amidst the 
fluttering flakes. 

And so there was snow. And more snow. But for all the 
problems that came with that coveted white stuff, the winter 
storm of the decade just wasn’t worth it. 

The chances are, however, that when the rest of this year 
fades into next winter, most will have forgotten the hazards 


of the winter of 1977. The plea will be put up again. 
— DONNA BUCKLES [| 


Thousands of personal trademarks were left on an ice-capped field after a 
February snowfall. A student adds to the collection near Pearce Ford Tower. 


Radio broadcasts reported the cancellation of the first morning classes after 
phaneeying break as students donned toboggans and mittens and 
emerged from dorm rooms for sliding and sledding on the Hill. ; 
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— L. Wright 


Framed by snow-covered trees, an unidentified student walks along Nor- 
mal Drive toward the top of the Hill. Evening and extended campus classes 
were sometimes canceled because of dangerous driving conditions. 


A frosted landscape was often the winter setting as students trekked to 
classes and extracurricular activities. Wool scarves, boots and mittens were 
wardrobe necessities with the spine-chilling temperatures. 
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— T. Dekle 


Lecturers had plenty to 
tell students about comedy, 


drama and unsolved mysteries. 


They were anything but ... 


In Early September it looked as if the 
lecture series would start off with a bang. 
Carl Bernstein, the Washington Post re- 
porter who helped uncover the Water- 
gate scandal and co-author of “All 
the President’s Men,” was scheduled 
to speak. 

But a few weeks before the lecture, 
Bernstein contracted pneumonia and it 
was announced that his partner Bob 


Woodward, would substitute. 

Woodward however, canceled speak- 
ing engagements at the University of 
Kentucky and Western. 

Promoters paid advertising expenses 
for the canceled lecture, but the bull’s- 
eye drawn on Woodward’s publicity 
poster picture in the Associated Student 
Government (ASG) office showed that all 
was not forgiven. 


— T. Dekle 


PEECHLESS 


ASG activities vice president Rick Kel- 
ley said he didn’t think Western would 
try to get Woodward back, but the jour- 
nalist finally appeared in early April — 
only six months late. 

John Sears also talked about Richard 
Nixon and Washington politics, but 
from a slightly different point of view 
than Woodward. 

Sears, who served as national cam- 

aign manager for Nixon in 1968 and 
ees became a special White House 
counsel, said in a late November lecture 
that he left the Nixon administration in 
1970 because of conflicts with other 
aides. “I didn’t know enough to become 
a part of history,” he said. 

Sears later joined the Ronald Reagan 
organization as national campaign man- 
ager in the last election. Sears said Rea- 
gan’s main obstacle was that most 
Americans thought he was too conserva- 
tive to make a good president. 

As if Dick Nixon hadn’t been kicked 
around enough, comedian David Frye 
featured the former president in his long 
repertoire of impersonations. 

Frye’s lecture in mid-September kept 
Van Meter Hall’s capacity crowd rolling 


Compensation for an error in history is the basis of 
M. Tulis Session’s dramatic monologues. She re- 
creates the personalities of famous women who 
have been ape by recorders of history. She 
presented “Women I Have Known.” 


a> = 


Offstage as well as onstage, comedian David Frye 
entertained Westerners with a combination of ges- 
tures and voices in his impersonations of Richard 


— L. Gardner 
Student members of the ASG lecture committee 


host visiting speakers. Committeemen David Car- 
well, Ricky Sheppard and Mike Seiler talk to 


comedian Robert Klein backstage. Klein had eaten 


Nixon and other political figures in the capacity- 
earlier so they didn’t accompany him to dinner. 


filled Van Meter Auditorium. 


— L. Gardner 
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with laughter at his imitations of politi- 
cal figures and film stars. 

Despite the arctic January weather, 
comedian Robert Klein warmed a crowd 
of about 700 in the Garrett Conference 
Center ballroom with his humor. 

Klein, who has been a Tonight Show 
host and Grammy Award winner, spoke 
on growing up on the Bronx, the nation- 
al anthem and the way a singer is sup- 
posed to handle a microphone cord. 

“I was in the DeWitt Clinton High 
School marching band, which was the 
lowest,” Klein said. “No one could read 
music; they used colors like on a toy 
xylophone. When we played the national 
anthem, people from every coun- 
try stood.” 

While his lecture included little of. the 


political satire for which he is famous, he 
did make an observation about our na- 
tional anthem — a tune based on an old 
English drinking song with lyrics about 
a battle America lost. 

Vincent Bugliosi, prosecutor in the 
Manson murder trial and author of 
“Helter Skelter,” provided insight into 
one of the most bizarre murder cases in 
American history. 

In an early December lecture Bugliosi 
described Charles Manson as an “evil 

enius” who had complete control over 
Fis family.” He convinced his followers 
that they were killing symbols of a sick 
society instead of human beings,” Bug- 
liosi said. “It is estimated that 35 people, 
including actresses Sharon Tate, were 


killed by the “family.” 


The trial that followed, which was al- 
most as bizarre as the crime, was the 
longest and most expensive murder trial 
in United States history, according to 
Bugliosi. The judge wore a 38-caliber re- 
volver under his robe after Manson tried 
to attack him, and Manson’s attorney 
disappeared and was later found mur- 
dered just before the final arguments of 
the trial were presented. 

“He convinced his followers that he 
was Jesus Christ,” Bugliosi said. “He 
was an evil, sophisticated con man.” 

Clive Barnes, drama and dance critic 
for the New York Times, stressed the 
need for government subsidy of the arts 
in an Baily November lecture. 

“We ought to regard our arts as a na- 
tional treasure,” Barnes said. “We ought 
to guard them, save them for children 
and subsidize them.” 

In “The Plight of the Theatre Today,” 
Barnes told how the economy has drasti- 
cally affected Broadway theater. He said 
high production expenses have made 
producers more inclined to “revive a past 
success than try something new. 

“We've taken away the artist’s free- 
dom to fail,” he said. “If he only has 
freedom to succeed, he doesn’t have free- 
dom at all.” 

M. Tulis Sessions, a repertory theater 
actress, presented her dramatic mono- 
logue, “Women I Have Known.” 

Ms. Sessions created the personality 
sketches of famous women in history 
because she felt that “history has been a 
little one-sided written for men, 
about men — sort of left out half 
the population.” 

Other lecturers included Dr. Carl Sa- 

en, astronomer in charge of the Mars 
Silane project and Dr. William Castelli, 
a Harvard heart specialist who spoke on 


the dangers of heart disease. 
— TOM EBLEN 


— J. Burton 


New York Times drama and dance critic Clive 
Barnes criticized the economy’s lack of Broad- 
way theater support. He said the government 
should subsidize the arts because they are a nation- 
al treasure. 


Autograph seekers swarmed to meet Vincent Bug- 
liosi. He was the prosecutor in the Charles Manson 
murder trial and later wrote about the “longest and 
most expensive murder trial in history” in “Helter 
Skelter,” which is also a movie. 


— L. Gardner 
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THREE FESTIVALS 


with a cultured refinement 


Stories by Connie Holman 


‘Fine Arts 


It was there last year and the year be- 
fore but not many students seemed to 
care because few attended. 

But in 1976-77, students began to lis- 
ten to publicity about the Fine Arts Festi- 
val. They began to think about go- 
ing to see award-winning entertainers 
known internationally. 

When 180 free tickets were offered be- 
fore each event, students began to attend 
the concerts and performances that had 
been available all along. 

Community support also 
season ticket sales increase 
than 200. 

John Oakes, committee chairman for 
the festival, said providing free tickets 
increased student support which had 
been lacking in previous seasons. More 
weekend performances were scheduled 
so commuters had fewer parking prob- 
lems, according to Oakes. 

The mood was right, the support was 
there and then they began coming. 

Michael Lorimer was first. The classi- 
cal guitarist, a protege of Andres Sego- 
via, shared his technique and talent with 
Westerners on Oct. 2. 

An instructor at the San Francisco 
Conservatory for the past 10 years, Lor- 
imer was the first American classical gui- 
tarist invited to perform in the Sov- 
iet Union. 

Next on the schedule was the Owens- 
boro Symphony which borrowed the 
music department's newest faculty mem- 
ber, Sylvia Kersenbaum, to solo on 
the piano. 

Miss Kersenbaum is a former touring 
pianist in Europe and joined the 85- 
member orchestra for a Sunday after- 
noon concert in October. 

The Atlanta Contemporary Dance 
Company used country, classical and 
modern tunes as the five performers 
worked as a group, in pairs and individ- 
ually on Nov. 5. 

The company is in residence at Geor- 
gia State University and came to Western 
a week before Homecoming to lead a 
workshop for Jones-Jaggers Laboratory 
School students and plicce students. 

The children were treated when they 


rew when 
jl by more 
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got to see the professionals entertain. 
They watched the fancy stepping from 
their balcony seats with adult chaper- 
ones nearby. 

A 45-minute delay brought a hurried 
Van Cliburn to the Van Meter Audito- 
rium stage. Cliburn’s plane left New 
York late because of a thunderstorm. 

The pianist quickly warmed up by 
playing the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
Minutes later he captivated the patient 
audience who responded with standing 


A reception after his Oct. 2 concert allowed Mi- 
chael Lorimer to meet Hascal Haile, a guitar maker 
from Tompkinsville. The classical guitarist played 
a guitar Haile had just finished making for country 
music’s Chet Atkins. 


ovations later in the concert. 

It was the second time Cliburn had 
visited Western, but the artist never 
spoke a word. He let his music commu- 
nicate for him and no one _ seem- 
ed disappointed. 

The spring semester opened with the 
Leningrad Symphony Orchestra which 
made its first stop at Western on a tour 
of the United States. 

None of the musicians spoke English 

(continued on page 96) 


— L. Wright 


Cellist for the Owensboro Symphony was Susan 
Trantwein. Her orchestra is directed by Leon Gre- 
gorian and the concert was accented by soloist Syl- 
via Kersenbaum, a new member of Western’s mu- 


sic department and a former touring pianist. 
— T. Dekle 
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THREE FESTIVALS 


with a cultured refinement 


but their music, like Cliburn’s, enter- 
tained the audience on Feb. 17. They also 
responded with loud hand clapping and 
a standing ovation after Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s masterpiece, Schekerazade and 


Tchaikovsky's Symphony No. 4 in 


Patience paid off for Larry Bush and Kathy Adams who waited for Jerome 
Hines’ autograph at a reception after his performance on March 27. The bass 
artist signed autographs for 15 minutes in the Garrett Center lobby. 


Backstage before the Liningrad Symphony’s performance Feb. 17 is member 
Boris Shyshaev. Shyshaev plays the French horn for the orchestra which has a 
very limited tour schedule in America and is directed by Yuri Temirkanov. 


‘Film 


No one stands in line to buy tickets at 
the International Film Series. 

There isn’t a popcorn stand near the 
College of Education Auditorium either, 
but the filmgoers get a taste of different 
cultures by listening to the native lan- 
guages and reading the English subtitles 
that flash on the screen. 

The series began in 1973, according to 
Dr. William Walls, who is in charge of 
the series. 

“It began as the foreign language de- 
partment’s contribution to the Fine Arts 
Festival, but then we decided to go on a 
larger scale and make it a community 
thing,” he said. “Then we offered three 
films and now we offer 12 each year. 
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F. minor. 

Metropolitan Opera star Jerome Hines 
treated season ticket buyers and students 
with his bass voice and autograph at a 
reception in his honor after Ris March 
27 performance. 

Other scheduled events which closed 
the fine arts season were Peter Martins 
and Heather Watts of the New York City 
Ballet Company and the Actors Theatre 


— L. Wright 


“We get 12 films from 12 different 
countries generally,” Walls said. “But, 
not all countries have a film industry to 
the extent that they sell us (U.S.) films. 
We get at least one film from each of the 
languages we teach. Then we branch out. 

“The series is budgeted, but ticket 
sales never cover the costs,” Walls said. 
“It does reduce the budget. Season tick- 
ets are available and the general admis- 
sion is $1. 

“We're always working for better tech- 
nical quality, but we’re not worried 
about the size of the audience. We're go- 
ing to continue to have the series and 
there’s always that faithful corps.” 

He said the films are not so concerned 


of Louisville. 
The company visited Western last | 
year. | 


The entertainers came, some for 
a week, two shows, or just 


one performance. 

The Fine Arts Festival had happened 
again. This time more students knew | 
abate it and supported it. : 

At last they seemed to care. 


— D. Frank 


with the languages except for the stu- 
dents’ benefit. 

“It’s mostly for the films themselves 
and what they reflect of the cultures,” 
Walls added. 


1976-77 International Film Series 


Breathless France 
Antigone Greece 

Goad Morning Japan 

The Seventh Year East Germany 
Black Peter Czechoslovakia 
Los Tarantos Spain 

Red Desert Italy 

The World of Apu India 
Lazarillo Spain 

Le Depart Belgium 

My Name is Ivan USSR 

The Virgin Spring Sweden 


Dance companies visited the campus as part of 
the Fine Arts Festival. Theatre department produc- 
tions often featured dancing. Combining the year- 
round discipline of professionals and student par- 
ticipation is Western’s Dance Company. 

Beverly Leonard directs the 31-member company 
which practices two to six hours daily for an April 
concert. 

Mrs. Leonard and her students choreograph their 
production numbers which include jazz, ballet, tap 
and modern dance in a condensed version of the 
year’s work for “An Evening of Dance.” 

Terry Harris, Susie Denning and Vickie Odum practice “The 


Ballet of Class” in a March afternoon session. Melanie Waldrop 
and Dennis Pasley relax while the other members warm up. 


— M. Lyons 
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Happy-go-lucky sailors, the life of 
a religious figure, a major opera and 
the yellow brick road were pieces of 
the giant theatre puzzle of 1977. 

‘Diverse when compared, the 
productions fit neatly together 
to form a total package for the 
theatre-goers; there was something 
for everyone. 

The first major production of the 
year, ‘The Fugitive Kind,” adapted 
from Tennessee Williams’ play 
“Orpheus Descending,” carried a 
familiar Williams theme of people 
of unlike societies in conflict with 
one another. 

The cast searched for their places 
in an unfriendly world in the 
setting of Glorious Hill, Miss., a 

lace where life was anticipated to 
ic less fast-paced and easy. 

Val Xavier (Bill Hanna), a former 
nightclub owner, was the main 
fugitive who goes to the small town 
to escape his conflicts. 

There he discovers that people are 
the same everywhere in their 
attitudes, and that the small town is 
no improvement from his past life. 

The town is run by a man, Jabe 
Torrance (Eddie Shields), who is 
very influential. His wife (JoAnn 
Ballance) hires Val to work in her 
store. She, too, is trying to get away 
from an unpleasant life. 

A reformer (Vicky Davis) who 
was once arrested for vagrancy is 
another fugitive. Still another is 
Vee Talbott (Lezlee Bartholomy), 
an artist. 

The production ends with a 
lynching and a murder. 

Directed by Dr. William Leonard, 
the play ran Oct. 5-9. 

The life of a modern philosopher 
who lived in the Trappist monaster 
in Gethsemani, Ky., from 1941 nail 
1968 was portrayed through “Under 
the Sign of the Waterbearer,” a 
work is Dr. James Baker, a 
Western history professor. 

Adapted by director Dr. James 
Pearse, the narrative showed the life 
of Thomas Merton whose literary 
works dealt with social criticism and 
his religion. 

An Interpreters Theatre 
production, the play starred Jim 


On the afternoon before the opening of the 
confectionary, Val (Bill Hanna) decides to leave 
town. Lady (JoAnn Ballance) tries desperately to 
convince him to stay. 
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Simon as Merton. Baker’s story 
relied on flashbacks, a device used 
to portray past events in a 
character's life as though they were 
happening in the present. 

The theme of the play and its 
name centered around Merton’s 
birth under the sign of Aquarius, 
the waterbearer. A personality trait 
of Aquarians is a wandering spirit 
and a striving for peace. 

Much of the play is devoted to 
the way Merton handles this 
wandering spirit. At one point he 
expresses to the Abbot at 
Gethsemani (Geoff Knight) a desire 
to write as well as a fear it would 
interfere with his religious life. 

The Abbot resolves this by telling 
Merton that perhaps writing is the 

“will of God. 

Another moving scene involves an 
additional influence on his life, 
John Paul (Mark Globenksy), 
Merton’s brother. His brother 
advises him to soothe his wandering 
spirit by going abroad rather than 
staying at the monastery as his 
Abbot wants him to do. 

Other characters were Kim 
Robillard as a fellow monk named 
Brother Paul, and Graham Bedinger 
and Roland Herndon in three cameo 
roles apiece. 

The show attempted to show the 
life in a monastery as well as 
Merton’s life, and ran Oct. 20-23. 

The zany antics of a 1930s 
musical, “Dames At Sea,” left 
Gordon Wilson Theatre 100 
audiences holding their sides as the 
characters tap-danced and crooned 
the lovable story. 

The action begins when an All- 
American girl named Ruby (Valerie 
Timmons) from Centerville, U.S.A. 
comes to Broadway to act and is 
hired on the spot. 

A dreamboat sailor/song-writer 
named Dick (Kevin Lanham) follows 
her from the bus station with her 
lost suitcase and it’s love at first 
sight. The plans are thwarted, 
however, Her the Broadway 
bombshell, Mona Kent (Peg Miller), 
latches onto the sailor and his song- 
writing talents. 

From here the show leap-frogs 
from heart-breaking songs from 
Ruby to seductive shenanigans from 
Mona Kent to rousing numbers 
from Joan (Tracey Shumway), a 
slap-happy showgirl, and Lucky 
(Ron Hess), Joan’s old boyfriend 
who is also a sailor. 

The hilarious parody grows 
serious as the Broadway show is 
evicted from the theater, but frantic 
pleading with the harried director 


(Dwayne Hood) relocated it to the 
sailor's battleship (hence the 
show’s name.) 

The inevitable happy ending 
occurs when Miss Kent falls in love 
again with the battleship’s Captain 
“Kewpie Doll” Courageous (Jack 
Pickett) who is an old boyfriend. 
Ruby and the sailor are also 
reunited, and the finale is a gigantic 
wedding celebration. 

The production kept the audiences 
well-entertained during its Oct. 26- 
28 billing. 

In another major production, 
Eugene O’Neill’s “The Emperor 
Jones” was produced as the last play 
of the fall season. 

The story involved the last 
day in the life of an escaped 
convict, Brutus Jones (Phil 
Cherry), who becomes king of 
a black island nation. 

Jones was once a porter on a 
train, then a murderer and a 
jailbreaker. He makes the natives 
on the West Indies island be- 
lieve he has magical powers, 
and the superstitious natives 
make him emperor. 

The action unfolds as Jones, the 
protagonist, erodes from his 


In “Dames At Sea,” Joan (Tracey Shumway) and 
Lucky (Ron Hess) end “Choo Choo Honey- 
moon” with big smiles and a quick pause. The 
show contained 16 production numbers. 


As the story goes, boys gets girl. That proved 
true in the wedding scene of the opera “Barber 
of Seville.” The opera was produced by the the- 
atre and music departments. 


kinglike character to a man with a 
lost identity. 

The erosion occurs after he 
cheats the people by overtaxing 
them, and the natives revolt 
against the tyranny. 

The revolution fostered Jones’ 
flight into a sweltering jungle with 
an embezzled fortune and his 
eventual identity crisis. 

Suffering from hunger and 
haunted by the distant sounds of 
drums, Jones experiences unpleasant 
hallucinations a the black man. 


He insanely shoots at visions 
until he uses his ammunition, 
(continued on page 100) 


— J. Burton 
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and ends up with nothing to 
defend himself. 

Homer Tracy plays Jones’ white 
equivalent, a sickening example of a 
man eaten up with greed. 

Other cast members were Pam 
Manley, Bill McKinney, Frank 
Bevel, Dennis Pasley, Maryann 
Mager, Joni Atwell, Melanie 
Waldrop, Teresa Fraley, Keith 
Allgeier, Jeff Rogers, Don 
Blasi, Jonathan Sprouse and 
Diane Richburg. 

The production ran Nov. 16-20 in 
Russell Miller Theatre, and was 
directed by Dr. Loren Ruff. 

An opera sung in English was the 
first theatre performance in the 
spring semester. 

Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville” 
was a joint production of the music 
and theatre departments, and was 
directed by Dr. Virgil Hale and Dr. 
William Leonard. 

The comedy involves the story of 


the matchmaking barber Figaro 
(David Gibson) who travels from 
house to house. He considers 
himself a traveling jack-of-all-trades. 

Figaro has to use his wiles, 
however, to get Count Almaviva 
(Steve Chambers) and Rosina (Emily 
Tate), the Count’s beloved, together. 

Rosina’s guardian, Dr. Bartolo 
(William Keith), is bewitched by her 
charm and wishes to marry her, too. 
Figaro must prevent Bartolo from 
getting what he wants. 

Figaro disguises the Count as a 
student who sings under Rosina’s 
balcony to gain her attention. When 
Bartolo interferes, Figaro disguises 
the Count as a drunken soldier. 

After he gets inside the house, the 
Count disguises himself as Rosina’s 
music teacher. Figaro diverts Bartolo 
while the Count proposes and 


A quiet moment between Val (Bill Hanna) and 
Vee Talbott (Lezlee Bartholomy) is misunder- 
stood by Sheriff Talbott (Keith Allgeier) when 


he walks into the room unexpectedly. 


Tryouts give students a chance at several roles. 
Dorothy Howard and Mary Jane Stephens wait 
for parts from Dr. Bill Leonard and Steve Math- 
ews, directors of “Orpheus Descending.” 
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Rosina accepts. 

Bartolo suspects that something is 
amiss and confronts Rosina and the 
“music teacher.” Although the 
barber is stuck with clearing up 
the mess he has created, it all 
works out for the best and the 
ending is happy. 

The opera featured simple attire 
of t-shirts with stenciled symbols 
representing the character and white 
pants by Dr. Jackson Kesler, 
costumer for the play. The set was a 
series of steps and platforms with 
no interiors or exteriors. 

Other cast members were played 
by Michael Dunn, Jack Pickett, 
Mark Jenkins, Anna Long, Terry 
Smiley, Terry Hale, Bill Martin, 
Brian Voelker, and Kyle Duvall. 

The opera was performed Feb. 8, 


10 and 11. ’ 
A multi-colored set with movable 


structures and 25 giggling 
‘Munchkins replaced the “Barber's” 
pple set with a February 25-28 
performance of “The Wizard of Oz.” 

Billed as a major theatre 
production, the children’s show 
sported a large cast and featured the 
three friends of the little Kansas 
girl, the Tinman, Cowardly Lion 
and Scarecrow — with expert make- 
up jobs. 

The Frank L. Baum story was 
adapted in a production that was 
very similiar to the famous 
television version. 

Vicky Davis as Dorothy sang the 
1939 Academy award-winning song 
“Somewhere Over the Rainbow” 
which mustered up the best Kansas 
twister ever witnessed. 


After the storm, Dorothy lands in 
Munchkin land where she learns 
from Glinda, the good witch (Peg 
Miller), that she has killed the 
witch there. The bad witch’s sister 
from another land (Beth Buchanan) 
vows revenge. 

When she learns that she can 
possibly find her way back to 
Kansas by going to see the Wizard 
of Oz (Dwayne Hood) in Emerald 
City, she starts the trip with 
her dog Toto along the yellow 
brick road. 

Along the way she meets the 
Scarecrow (Bill Hanna), the Tinman 
(Mike Thomas) and the Cowardly 
Lion (Irvin White) who want to see 
this miraculous wizard who can 
mend their character flaws. 

The show ends as Dorothy kills 
(or melts) the witch with a bucket of 
water and fulfills the requirement 
for getting back to Kansas. 

Kevin Lanham, a graduate 
assistant, directed the show 
which was held over due to 
excessive crowds. 

A play set in 18th century 
English town known for its spas 
was a comedy performed in Russell 
Miller theatre April 12-18. 

Duels and conquettish love affairs 
characterized ‘The Rivals,” a 
comedy written by Richard Sheridan 
and directed by Whit Combs. 

The play featured a love affair 
between Lydia Languish (Sarah 
Sandefur) and a man she knows as 


Meeting again after a long separation, Captain 
Courageous (Jack Pickett) and Mona Kent (Peg 
Millen hace a song, “The Beguine,” which tells 
of the first time they met. 


— M. Lyons 


Ensign Beverly. Beverly is really 
Jack Absolute (Mike Thomas), a 
Navy captain. 

But Lydia’s Aunt Malaprop (Mary 
Jane Stephens) is carrying on a love 
affair of her own by mail with Sir 
Lucious O’Trigger (Kevin Lanham) 
and using lacie name. 

It gets more complicated when 
Lydia must get her Aunt’s 
permission to marry before she can 
get a large endowment. 

_In the meantime Sir Anthony 
Absolute (Michael Cheak), Faulkland 
(Scott Yarbrough), Bob Acres 
(Homer Tracy) and Julia (Gina 
Phillips) are also involvd in 
flirtatious affairs. 

Other characters were two 
servants (Robert Trobaugh and Roy 
Owsley), Fag (Bill Hanna) and Lucy 
(Pamela Herron). 

With costumes of the period 
by Kesler, the production 
rounded out the season's 
major productions. 

Another integral piece of the 
giant theatre puzzle was the spring 
series of Studio Productions in 
which theatre students directed a 
play for their practicum. 

Presented in Gordon Wilson 
Theatre 100, the shows were usually 
double-billed on weekends and 
included two performances. 

Goldie Lare’s “Incident at a 
Grave” and Lucille Fletcher’s ‘Sorry, 
Wrong Number” were the first 


studio productions in the series. 
(continued on page 102) 


Graham Bedinger portrays the Chaplain of 
Thomas Merton’s college days in “Under the 
Sign of the Waterbearer.” The production was 
part of the Interpreter’s Theatre series. 


— M. Lyons 
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“Incident at a Grave’ was a story 
set in the 1950s about war and its 
consequences. The theme of the play 
was to show people that they 
consider the past too much. 

Directed by R. Clarence Herndon, 
a junior theatre major from 
Louisville, “Incident” opened 
the program. 

“Sorry, Wrong Number” was 
about a sick woman who overhears 
a telephone conversation in her 
New York apartment about a 
murder without realizing that she is 
the scheduled victim. 

Directed by Dan Holden, a senior 
communication and theatre major, 
the show was originally a radio 
show. Both shows were billed for 
Feb. 2-3. 

Two Tennessee Williams dramas, 
“27 Wagons Full of Cotton,” and 
“Lord Byron’s Love Letters” were 
performed Feb. 22-23. 

The first Williams play was set in 
Blue Mountain, Miss., during the 
1930s, and dealt with the large 
plantation owner trying to buy out 
the small-time farmer. 

Director Belinda Stark, an 
Elizabethtown theatre major, also 
played the female lead in her 
production after the first actress 
suffered a twisted ankle. 

“Lord Byron’s Love Letters” took 


— L. Wright 


place in 1890s New Orleans during 
the Mardi Gras. 

Sporting typical themes of 
loneliness and frustration, the play 
was directed by Dorothy Howard, a 
Bowling Green senior. 

A bit of humor mixed with 
another Williams play was the 
mood set by the March 8-9 studio 
productions, “If Men Played Cards 
As Women Do” and “Confessional.” 
. A play written by George S. 
Kaufman, “If Men Played Cards” 
was about four men and their card 
game — or at least their attempt at 
a card game. 

Directed by Doug Gruden, a 
Bowling Green theatre major, the 

lay abounded with humor in one- 
liners and quick ad-libbing. 

“Confessional,” another one-act 
play directed by Steve Chambers, 

a theatre major from Hartford, 
dealt with complex characters 
and symbolism in a standard 
Williams fashion. 

The play was set in a southern 
California bar in the 1920s. The 
characters are trying to cope 
with the lifestyles they have built 
for themselves. 

The A.A. Milne story “The Ugly 
Duckling” was adapted for stage by 
Bill Bernauer, a senior mass 
communications major and director 
of the show on April 6-7. 

With costumes resembling an 
18th century time period, the show 
included a ee tale-like story. 

“The Ugly Duckling” referred to 
a plain princess who is promised by 


With one son lost to war, Ben (Roy Owsley) resists 
the urging of wife Jane (Sarah Sandefur) to leave 
the cemetery to say goodbye to a son who has 
enlisted. “Incident at a Grave” was a spring Theatre 
100 production staged in Gordon Wilson Hall. 


her fairy godmother that the one 
who falls in love with her will 
think she is beautiful. 

The show ends with the 
traditional happily-ever-after. 

Neil Simon’s “The Good Doctor,” 
a collection of stories adapted from 
the original by Anton Chekhov, was 
performed April 25-26. 

The stories included one about a 
seducer, a girl at a theatre audition 
and a clumsy dental assistant who 
tries to ease a priest’s toothache. 

A simple set eliminated confusion 
between the alternating themes. 

The last of the studio productions 
was “The Serpent” directed by Pam 
Herron, a Bowling Green senior. 

Written by Jean-Claud Van Itallie, 
the story focused on recent and past 
parallel events from the bible. 

Itallie wrote the play in the 1960s, 
and the influence of the period’s 
political strife comes through as a 
theme in the production. 

The 12-member cast wore simple 
costumes designated by colors. The 
show ran May 3-4. 

But none of these productions 
would have gone as scheduled had it 
not been for a lot of hard work and 
planning weeks before the show. 

Two particular groups of students 
devoted three hours a day, five days 
a week and six weeks out of a 
semester to study. It wasn’t the 
traditional type of studying but an 
effective one. Their textbook was a 
script. Their teacher was a fellow 
student director. Their homework 
was to learn their lines, 


Ruby (Valerie Timmons) is backed up by her 
“Dames at Sea” cast members (Peg Miller, Jack 
Pickett, Ron Hess and Tracey Shumway) as she 
sings of her heartache in the song, “Raining In My 
Heart.” 


— M. Lyons 


choreography and music. 

These students were involved in 
two theatre productions — ‘Dames 
at Sea” and “The Wizard of Oz.” 

According to Valerie Timmons 
who played the lead female part in 
“Dames,” the cast members worked 
on their choreography and music 
separate from their scenes. She 
said that the two weren’t mixed 
until pibeeate'y three weeks 
into rehearsal. 

Miss Timmons, a sophomore 
geology major from Lagrange, said 
she participated in theatre 

roductions in high school, and 

er interest continued when she 
came to Western. 

“This production helped me to 
gain confidence in myself and to 
relax and enjoy it,” she said. “I also 
learned to tap which was something 
I had never done before.” 

Kevin Lanham, a theatre graduate 
assistant, took on the responsibility 
of directing the children’s movie 
classic, “The Wizard of Oz.” He 
combined nine college and 25 child 
actors and actresses and one 
Pekingese to recreate the 90- 
minute play. 

Lanham spent six weeks of 
rehearsal working with read- 
throughs, blocking, choreography, 
and props. He then combined these 
with the lighting, the set and finally 
the costumes. 


The first two and a half weeks 
were spent learning lines and 
blocking the play. Then Lanham 
broke the play down for scene and 
character development. According to 
Lanham he only went through the 

lay in its entirety about five times 
see the actual performance. 

Of course rehearsals contain set- 
backs and unique incidents which 
make them special. Lanham recalled 
one accident when rehearsing 
“Wizard.” “The dog who played 
Toto wasn’t used to all the handling 
he received so he got sick and threw 
up on stage,” he said. 

“There was also one little girl — 
the youngest cast member who was 
six years old — who always stayed 
about three pages ahead of me,” he 
said. “She always knew what was 
going to happen next.” 

a fhe main thing that I learned 
other than it is difficult to handle 
26 people on stage at the same time 
is that you can’t approach cast 
members as a group,” Lanham said. 
“T tried to Work with them 
collectively. You must approach 
each actor individually.” 

Doing everything he can to help young love, 
Figaro, The Barber of Seville (David Gibson) 


aids Count Almaviva (Stephen Chambers) in 
courting Rosina (Emily Tate). 


Surrounded by a dark and deserted forest as 
night begins to fall, the Emperor Jones (Phil 
Cherry) proudly escapes his pursuers. The char- 
acter is a swindler. 


So the pieces of the theatre puzzle 
fell together because of these 
rehearsals, lighting specialists, 
set designers, costumers and 
music directors. 

Everything together made it 
a year well-rounded in its 
theatre productions. 

There was really something 
for everyone. 


— DONNA BUCKLES 
AND VICKI BAGWELL (| 


— j. Burton 


— M. Lyons 
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It was completely unique, conceived in the mind 
of a true artist. Once it was built it lasted only 
a short time. Once it was torn down it existed 
only in his memory. For one young set 
designer, Steve Probus, his creation became 


A one-time set-up 


Set design by Steve Probus. 

The program credit was a brief; no 
one in the Russell Miller Theatre au- 
dience applauded his performance. 
But when the last cast member left the 
set of “The Fugitive Kind,” Probus 
was happy. 

“It did what it was supposed to do,” 
the graduate student said of his set. 
“It carried the play; it captured 
the atmosphere.” 

The fall production of the Tennes- 
see Williams script revolved around a 
group of alienate embers of society 
who seek their own people. 

The play's director, Dr. William 
emrene and Probus agreed on a de- 
sign that would utilize three pieces, 
windows and door, a stairway and bar, 
and a confectionery. 

Summer research was the first step 
of his project, and when the fall se- 
mester began Probus built a model 
of his ideas before drawing the set 
on paper. 

“A model is the best way to get it 
down,” Probus said, “You can see 
what you want, but it’s hard to get it 


on paper.” 

The model took 3% weeks, and Pro- 
bus said he destroyed it when he 
wasn’t pleased. 

Designers often complete their 
lans before beginning construction, 
ut he chose a differen: approach. 

“I did the drawing for the windows 
and door and we built that,” he said. 
“Then I did the stairs and we complet- 
ed that. Last was the confectionery 
which had to be confusing, gaudy and 
realistic,’ Probus added. 

The most time was spent on con- 
struction, the graduate student said. 
Two paid staff members and students 
in stagecraft classes worked daily on 
building the set. “The students 
couldn’t be used for major detail stuff 
because they hadn’t had experience,” 
Probus said. 

“Most of the work comes with final 
touches, putting a particular tech- 
nique on it,” he explained. “The 
touches make it more realistic.” 

Probus said a few obstacles inter- 
rupted construction when rehearsals 


Contrast is the word Steve Probus uses to 
describe the experience and preference with 
set design he and director Dr. William Leon- 
ard had aor to “The Fugitive Kind.” Un- 
like Leonard, Probus’ work had been with 
abstract sets, but the designer said Leonard 
agreed with the student’s concept and de- 
sign for the Tennessee Williams’ play. 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


With Steve Probus as supervisor, students in 
stagecraft classes and two paid staff mem- 
bers constructed the three-wall set for “The 
Fugitive Kind.” The students worked two 
hours daily and the staff members worked 
four hours daily for the first five weeks. 
Later, work was also done on weekends and 
after cast rehearsals. 


Cla eae a aa 
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began. “Most of the actors had been 
around the set atmosphere where it’s 
not solid,” he said. Some students ac- 
cidentally banged and kicked the 
walls, however, and these had to be 
redone, he said. 

Props were also a time-consuming 
adventure, the designer explained. Ini- 
tially, he and other production mem- 
bers knew of places to get the needed 
jukebox, cash register and coke ma- 
chine, but this fell through, and Pro- 
bus said he rented the props from a 
junk owner. 

“The stuff we wanted was in the 
back of the shop with mold on it,” he 
said. ‘We rented it from him for a 
reasonable price. We cleaned it up 
and put our own dirt on it with paint 
and wax.” 

The young designer hopes to work 
in films and will probably apply to a 
graduate school in the west when he 
receives his master’s degree. 

“There’s no other experience I can 
get here and I want to continue to 
develop my talent,” he said. His work 
with “The Fugitive Kind” is a step 
toward those goals, and Probus said 
he tried to show intimacy through the 
setting. “The characters were close- 
knit, fugitives within themselves.” 

The eon of this set is hard to mea- 
sure, he said. “Of course, only the au- 
dience can say. 

“No one says ‘yeh’ for the lights or 
set. They applaud the actors; they 
don’t realize that as much time is put 
into the set,” he said. “It all has to 
work together or it doesn’t work. 

“The set is not there to entertain 
you Feedback makes you feel good, 

ut there’s never a standing ovation,” 
he said. Probus also said he under- 
stands the situation and calmly ac- 
cepts it. “It'll do; it’s just the system.” 

— CONNIE HOLMAN (1 
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Early morning and late night work sessions 
were necessary during the two weeks prior to 
the production. Steve Probus adjusts a hanging 
light at 8:00 a.m. the day before the play opened. 


Ready for the October 5-9 performances, Steve 
Probus poses with his set. The designer said he 
sat in the audience all but one show to criticize 
his work and get the audience’s reaction. 
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Children’s Theatre 


— M. Lyons 


Whisked away into a land of 
make-believe, children’s theatre 
audiences shrieked in delight, 
dashed from their stage-side seats 
in fright and bashfully met 
the characters at the exit after 
each performance. 

The third annual series began 
Sept. 10 with “Little Red Riding 
Hood” and continued every other 
weekend in the fall until a “A 
Christmas Carol” finale in 


December. “The Wizard of Oz’ was 


produced in February. 

In the setting of a quaint 
woodland cottage, Little Red Riding 
Hood (Emily Tate), Grandmother 
(Anna Hale) and The Wolf (Steven 
Chambers) charmed their audiences 
by sing-songing their lyrics in an 
adaptation of the folktale. 

Cringing at first at the sight of 
the formidable looking wolf, the 
children later clapped in delight at 
the discovery of the wolf’s one 
vulnerable spot; he couldn’t stand 
the mention of food. 

The play closed after a three-day 


run and a near capacity crowd at the 


Sunday performances. 

Another outdoor atmosphere 
emerged in the Sept. 24 opening of 
“Heidi.” Katie Blackerby, a sixt 
grader from Bowling Green, played 
the role of the little mountain girl, 
and Jo Ann Ballance was the 
director. An unexpected cast 
member, a goat, mesmerized the 
children with its antics. 


October brought a tale set in 16th 


century China called “The 
Emperor's Nightingale.” 


The hi RBI cee production 
da 


portraye ing who falls in love 


with the nightingale’s song and who 


is gd when a mechanical 
nig 
35-minute show climaxes when the 
machine breaks and the emperor 
nearly dies of heartache. 

The horrors of the Halloween 


One last look was taken by two young theatre- 
goers at the dark stage after a children’s theatre 
performance in the fall. Moments before, the 
costumed actors and actresses had entertained 
children with funny lines and songs. 


To make Ebenezer Scrooge (Mark Globensky) 
change his ways, the ghost of Christmas past 
(Karen Harlin) visits him to warn him of the 
‘chains’ he would carry in death. 


— Jj. Burton 


rough a 
child’s eve 


tingale is presented to him. The 


Unwicked Witch,” a story about 

Winona, a young girl whose mother, 

grandmother and great-grandmother 
are zany and mischievous witches. 

) As the story unfolds, Winona 

| (Elaine Mills) discovers that Hobble 

| (Carol Cornette), Gobble (Kathy 

Mayfield) and Wobble (Belinda 

Stark) are not her true relatives and 

that she was kidnaped as an infant. 

Homecoming weekend featured a 
turn-about “Hansel and Gretel’ 
with “The Bad Children.” 

The frantic parents (Penny McVey 
and Tim Larson) of two terribly 
obnoxious children (Keith Allgeier) 
and Beth Buchanan) turn to a witch 
(Diane Richburg) and an enchanter 
(Mike Thomas) to find a way to 
make their children behave. 

Transforming the children into 
better-behaved items such as rock 
cookies, pound cake and cod-liver 
oil fails when the potion is spoiled. 

An Italian setting became oe 
subject of the sixth production, 
“The Man Who Killed Time.” 

A man who hates time decides 
to kill it, but when he finds 
this is impossible, he opts to 
destroy timepieces. 

The old French play draws on 
Ambrosio’s (Graham Bedinger) 
eccentricity of removing hands from 
clocks, cutting radio wires and 
taking chimes from churches. 

Charles Dickens’ traditional “A 
Christmas Carol” ended the fall 
series by giving a boost to the 


{ 
. season were reflected in “The 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tired of living by the clock, Graham Bedinger, the 
lead in “The Man Who Killed Time,” steals the 
hands from the only clock in town. The play was 
presented in the fall semester. 


the 


win 


Christmas spirit. 

Directed by Dorothy Howard, the 
story of Ebenezer Scrooge (Mark 
Globensky) and his disgust for 
Christmas is summed up by his 
phrase “Bah, Humbug.” 

Scrooge’s misery ends when the 
Ghost of Christmas Past (Katie 
Blackerby), the Ghost of Christmas 
Present (Irvin White), the Ghost of 
Christmas Future (Tom Steinback) 
and the Ghost of his former partner 
Marley (Karen Harlin) frighten him 
into reforming his joyless attitude. 

Children’s theatre jumped back 
into action with the February 
production of “The Wizard of Oz.” 

Billed as a major production, the 
colorful play Pellened closely to the 


television version and was directed 
by Kevin Lanham. 
Dorothy (Vicky Davis) and Toto 


A repair job was necessary for the scarecrow (Bill 
Hanna) in “The Wizard of Oz” after an attack by 
(Mike Thomas), lion (Ir- 
ite) and Dorothy (Vicky Davis) helped the 


scarecrow recover his straw. 


iy The tin man 


arrived in Munchkin Land (after a 
Kansas twister transported her 
house there) to smash the Wicked 
Witch of the east. 

In an attempt to get back to 
Kansas, Dorothy gathers The 
Scarecrow (Bill Hanna), the Tinman 
(Mike Thomas) and The Cowardly 
Lion (Irvin White) to travel the 
yellow brick road in search of the 
Wizard of Oz (Dwayne Hood). 

The children’s series ended for 
the season, but echoes of the de- 
light are only postponed until the 
series returns to Gordon Wilson’s 
Theatre 100 and Russell Miller 
Theatre next fall. 

And just because it’s called 
children’s theatre doesn’t mean 
adults can’t appreciate it. 


I was there, too. 
— DONNA BUCKLES 


ee 
— L. Wright 
Rehearsal is a creative workout for the actors and 
actresses as well as the director. Heidi (Katie Black- 
erby) and Grandma (Sandra Lea) heed the instruc- 


tions of director Jo Ann Ballance on the set of the 
children’s theatre show. 


ner luncheon plates pushed aside, 
the well-dressed members of the month- 
ly book discussion hour at the Bowling 
Green Public Library focused their at- 
tention on the college actors in front 


of them. 

The set was simple — a platform, “Performance concentrates on text, 
a candelabra and three or four stools. : ; 
The costumes were simple too — revealing for the audience those 
Jeane ee some cast members aspects that make it an outstanding 
were ar A Vn 

It wasn’t conventional theatre, but the use of language. 
Green River Readers, a repertory inter- — Dr. James Pearse 


preters theatre group presented ‘Maria 
Concepcion,” part of a series at the local 
public library that included “Women in 
the Literary World,” “Christmas Show” 
and “Displaced Person.” 

“Performance concentrates on the text, 
revealing for the audience those aspects 
of the work that make it an outstand- 
ing use of language,” said Dr. James 
Pearse, director of interpreters 
theatre productions. 

He said the emphasis is on point of 
view, description and irony in literature, 
rather than scenery, lighting, costumes, 
make-up and props. 

“Interpreters use a minimum of props 


Literature that 
came alive 


and other aids; this allows the readers to Story and photos by 
peor virtually anywhere without dif- Lynn B. Wright 
iculty,” Pearse said. 

Other interpreters’ activities were 
the monthly Sandwich Reading Hours 
and Faculty and Student Reading Hours. A five-minute warm-up session precedes interpreters theatre pro- 


: : u ductions as Jo Ann Rogers and Kevin Dew relax together with 
10ns wer : “ . 
The major productions were “Under the other cast members. The Green River Readers presented “Maria 


S ign of t he rs Waterbearer and Concepcion” in December. It was one of four performances. 
The Babysitter. 


“T just fell into this because I love lit- 
erature,” said Sally Watson, a member of 
the Green River Readers who directed 
“Maria Concepcion.” 

Another member, Carol Harrison, said 
a program such as the library series 
“helps the people of the community and 
helps students come in contact with the 
outside world.” 

“My eyes almost popped out of my 
sockets,” said sophomore Ben Logan, de- 
scribing his reaction of an offer to try out 
for the series. 

Logan hadn’t performed in theatre 
since the third grade, but he got the nar- 
rator role in ‘Maria Concepcion.” 

Like any other organization or endeav- 
or, the preparation for any of the inter- 
eel activities 1s long and kind of Green River Readers: (Front row) K. Allgeier, R. Parrott, J. Bartlett, C. Har- 


ard, but worth it in the end,” Logan rison, S. Watson, D. Kiddy, T. Jenkins, R. Scott, J. Korinek. (Back row) 
said. After just one performance, he said, G. Knight, J. Lewis, G. Bedinger, J. Harrison, K. Miller, C. Pierce and 


“Y’m kind of hooked.” M. Stephens. 
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Defending the woman who allegedly killed her grandmother, 
| Carol Harrison testifies as narrator Ben Logan listens. The 

randmother defended the scorned woman because she be- 
Eve that her granddaughter was wrong in breaking up the 
couple’s marriage. 


Set in Mexico during the French control of the nation, police- 
man “Gendarme” (Jonathan Sprouse) and narrator Ben Logan 
contemplate the testimony of the murdered Maria Con- 
cepcion, (Joyce Lewis) by Carol Harrison, the murdered 
woman's grandmother. 


Action changes in ‘Maria Concepcion” 
brought a change in the mood of audience 
member Doris Yelton. Fifty members of the 
monthly book discussion group at the Bowl- 
ing Green Public Library watched the inter- 
preters group perform after a luncheon. 


In interpreters theatre productions the emphasis is on 
point of view, description and irony in literature 
rather than scenery, lighting, costumes, and make-up. 
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Jimmy grinned, Gerald cried, Liz and 
Dick and Old Blue Eyes married new 
people, Gary Gilmore begged to be shot, 
Elizabeth Ray talked, ayne Hays 
blanched, Rev. Mr. Moon rose, Earl Butz 
joked, Mao and Daley and two billion- 
aires died, Baba Wawa made a mint, Billy 
Carter amused and Nadia amazed. 

The United States turned its eyes back 
200 years and perhaps as a result, Ameri 
cans revived such old favorites as skate 
boards, King Kong, discotheques, fad 
dances (starring the Bump) and Beatle- 
mania. Neither youth nor a multimillion 
dollar offer could reunite the Beatles, 
however, though rumors circulated free- 
ly. In March, 1977, came the rumor that 
an anonymous band called Klaatu was 
Beatles — backed or maybe even John, 
Paul, George and Ringo themselves. 

The bicentennial itself was blemished 
by the thousands of marketers and busi- 
nessmen who tried to turn the year-long 
birthday party into gold rush. But that 
didn’t stop an estimated six million peo- 
ple who watched the majestic ships from 
31 nations parade through New York 
Harbor and up the Hudson River July 4. 

The celebration furor was accompa- 
nied by a presidential election campaign 
that saw a good ol’ peanut farmer named 
Jimmy get to the White House. James 
Earl Carter, Jr., presented himself as a 
non-Washington politician who wanted 
to cut Federal farenteacy the de- 
fense budget and taxes. He narrowly beat 
Gerald Ford by capturing the big city, 
big labor, black and southern vote. (see 
page 114). 

Most memorable from the campaign 
trail: Carter's erroneous “ethnic purity” 
comment and his Playboy interview; 
Ronald Reagan’s naming of a running 
mate before the Republican convention, 
a stab at reversing Ford’s late-summer 
momentum; the first televised presiden- 
tial candidate debates since the Kenne- 
dy-Nixon campaign; the half-hour tech- 
nical breakdown in the first TV debate; 
Betty Ford’s reading of her nearly-voice- 
less husband’s concession speech in No- 
vember, and Carter and family walking 
down Pennsylvania Avenue on inaugu- 
ration day (see page 58.) 

With Ford the first incumbent to lose 
since Hoover, and Carter the first deep 
southerner to win since the Civil War, 
some viewers were prompted to call 1977 
the beginning of a new American politi- 
cal era. Carter quickly granted amnesty 
to Vietnam draft evaders and Congress 


FPLASHPO/ 


Looking back on a year — 1976-77 which had 
a little bit of everything to make it one to remember. 


gave him a free hand to clean up bu- 
reaucracy, lending credence to that no- 
tion. Youth was. also impressed when 
Carter asked Congress to decriminalize t 
possession of less than one ounce of ie 
marijuana. Similar pot laws were consid- 
ered by more than 30 state legislatures. 

The saga of the Scandalous Seven- 
ties continued as the Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. admitted paying bribes to 
high officials abroad to encourage 
the purchase of aircraft and amuni- 
tions. Most infamous were the 
$13 million of fees, commissions 
and bribes to Japanese officials, 
including Prime Minister Kakuei 
Tanaka, and payments to the 
Netherlands Prince Bernhard. 
Similar disclosures led President 
Ford to create a Cabinet-level com- 
mission to investigate foreign bribes 
by multi-national companies. 

The country’s intelligence agencies 
remained under fire by journalists and 
congressmen. Those two groups’ investi- 

ators collided when CBS newsman 
aniel Schorr leaked a House report 
(which had been leaked to him) to the 
Village Voice, a liberal New York news- 
Bebee after Schorr broadcast portions SS 
imself. A House Ethics Committee tried : 
for seven months to find Schorr’s source, 
which he refused to reveal. In September, 
the Committee gave up and freed Schorr j 
from his subpoenas. Six days later, he N eae 
resigned from CBS. Fé. “i 
Later congressional reports were criti- < Nee ™ 


cal of the agencies and advised a revamp- Ver 
: : 4 Ceri foe BA 2A 
ing, including one that criticized both — ie ee Yee, F< 
the FBI and CIA for being lax in investi- ee i a 
gation and reporting of the assassination ee Cee | 
of John Kennedy. a (Zain > Gah 
: : é < # cae Si 
Much more eek tek to Americans Sy \ Bes ~‘S 
were the congressional sex scandals i 


which began with Wilbur Mills and Fan- 
nie Foxie. In late spring, 1976, a small- 
town blonde named Elizabeth Ray re- Poet 
vealed that U.S Rep. Wayne Hays of 


Ohio kept her on the public payroll as Bh \ L000 2 
his mistress. Her book, “The Washing- ; TW. an 
ton Fringe Benefit,” was rushed into A ; so ie 
print and she later posed for Playboy and = Wa, 


covered the Republician National Con- 
vention for a stag magazine. A 

shamed Hays resigned chairman- 
ship of the House Administration and 
Democractic National Congressional 
committees and later survived an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. In August, he 
withdrew as a candidate for reelectoin. 
Similar scandals scathed five other Con- 
gressmen. (continued on page 112) 
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ecretary of agri- 
culture Earl Butz was forced to resign 
because of his racist remark after the Re- 
publician National Convention. 

When asked _ privately why the GOP 
had such little black support, Butz said 
Negroes wanted only good sex, loose 
shoes and a warm toilet. Ironically, Wa- 
tergate scandal figure John Dean III was 
the reporter who broke the news in Roll- 
ing Stone magazine. New Times maga- 
zine linked the indiscretion to Butz. 

The year was filled with spectacular 
crimes. During the summer of 1976, 26 
Chowchilla, Calif., school children and 
their driver were kidnaped and en- 
tombed for 18 hours in a moving van 
buried in a rock quarry near San Fran- 
cisco. The captives dug out before the air 
supply diminished. A draft of a $5 mil- 
lion ransom note was found but never 
delivered. Three sons of wealthy bay area 
families were charged with kidnaping. 

Patricia Hearst went on trial for feder- 
al charges of the bank robbery she com- 
mitted after being abducted by the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army. The trial be- 
gan Feb. 4, 1976, exactly two years since 
her kidnaping. Her flamboyant defense 
attorney, F. Lee Bailey, said she was 
brainwashed by her captors. Almost sev- 
en months later, she was sentenced in 
federal prison, but with her federal ap- 
peal and a state trial still ahead, it ap- 
peste she would be spending most of 

er next few months in court. 

In January, 1977, a convicted murderer 
looked to Utah State Prison warden Sam 
Smith and said, “Let’s do it.” Moments 
later, five .30-.30 deer rifles fired and 
Gary Gilmore became the first prisoner 
to be executed in the U.S. since 1967. On 
deathrow, he demanded to be executed, 
even attempting a sleeping pill overdose 
in a suicide pact with his girlfriend. The 
date of execution was set and delayed 
several times, with appeals by outside 
groups coming even in the predawn 
hours before the execution. Other execu 
tions loomed and a Gallup Poll showed 
that 65 per cent of the public favors the 
death penalty for murder, the highest 
since 1953. 


Some Frenchmen dug their way from 
a sewer into the vault of a bank on 
the Riveria and landed between $10 and 
$15 million in cash, gold, securities 
and jewelry. 

Swine flu and the mysterious “Legion 
naire’s disease” were at the top of the 
medical news. The rest of the world 
watched in amazement at America’s 
swine flu near-hysteria, which began 
with a serviceman’s death in New Jersey. 
The virus, which is found in swine, 
killed 20 million in 1918-19 and led 
President Ford to ask Congress for $135 
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million to produce a vaccine. The immu- 
nization vaccine supplies and liability 
insurance disputes delayed its start, 
while the deaths of several elderly people 
who received the shots ended the drive. 

The bizarre Legionnaire’s disease out- 
break began in late July at an American 
Legion convention in Philadelphia. 
Twenty-nine conventioners died and al- 
most 250 others became seriously ill with 
fever and nausea. A Philadelphia land- 
mark, the prestigious Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, was linked to the deaths and the 
publicity killed the hotel, with operat- 
ing losses soaring to $10,000 a day. It 
closed in November with the disease still 


a mystery. 


epetitive natural 
disasters struck the world, with earth- 
quakes taking the greatest toll. Two ma- 
jor quakes destroyed the industrial city 
of Tangshan, China, in late July and for- 
eign sources claimed 100,000 to one mil- 
lion killed or injured. A quake in Guate- 
mala left 22,000 dead and a million 
homeless, while Turkey, Indonesia, Italy 
and the Phillipines shook, too. The worst 
drought in centuries struck Britain and 
France while a drought in the American 
west threatened to rival the 1930s’ Dust 
Bowl. A popular vacation spot in Colora- 
do became a death trap for 138 people as 
torrential rains caused a flash flood in 
the Big Thompson River, sending a 12- 
foot high wall of water down its salle 
bed. The National Guard rescued more 
than 1,000 campers. In Idaho, the Teton 
River Dam broke, killing nine. And, of 
course, there was the one they'll talk 
about for decades: the Winter of ’77, a 
brutally cold season that created genuine 
crises throughout the country (see page 
88). 


Transportation accidents were almost 
costly. Two 747s collided in the Canary 
Islands, killing more than 575. The worst 
mid-air plane collision ever left 176 dead 
in Yugoslavia. A ferryboat and tanker 
crashed in Louisiana, killing 78, many of 
whom drowned in their cars. 


owever other, 
at-sea accidents made big headlines. The 
$50 million Onassis-fleet tanker Olym- 
pic Bravery became the shipping indus- 
try’s biggest dollar loss ever when it 
crashed off France. Then, in less than 
two weeks, four Liberian oil tankers 
crashed or exploded. The first and most 
dramatic was that of the Liberian vessel, 
the Argo Merchant, which in late De- 
cember dumped almost eight million 
gallons of oil off Massachusetts in what 
an Environmental Protection Agency 
spokesman called the “nation’s biggest 
oil spill.” Environmentalists nearly ex- 
ploded, too, and put immediate pressure 
on Congress to stiffen shipping laws. 

But war and terrorism were probably 
this year’s greatest tragedies. Nineteen 
months of Aekone between Christians 
and Moslems in Lebanon ended only 
after Syrian troops intervened. 

Riots and guerilla activity in South Af- 
rica and Rhodesia weakened white mi- 
nority rule. Angola, meanwhile, shook 
with civil war, with the side that had 
Soviet-backing and Cuban troops win- 
ning. A military coup in Thailand set off 
riots among students. Israel and neigh- 
bors continued talking, and President 
Carter’s secretary of state, Cyrus Vance, 
reported that the parties were closer to 
peace than ever. 

Terrorism became big business. Brit- 
ish ambassador to Ireland Christopher 
T.E. Ewart-Briggs was killed in a car 
bombing in Dubliqi while a Washington 
scare bomb killed Chilean exile Orlando 
Letelier. Terrorists held Washington 
breathless as they held 30 hostages, and 
journalists began talking about reducing 
terrorist coverage with hopes of discour- 
aging publicity-hungry factions. But the 
biggest terrorist story of the year was a 
daring, movie-inspiring Israeli military 


rescue of about 100 hostages from pro- 
Palestine terrorists at Entebbe Airport 
in Uganda. 

Such events left little wonder that no 
Nobel Peace Prize was awarded in 1976. 
However, a newspaper editorial praising 
the two women who inspired the North- 
ern Ireland Peace Movement which unit- 
ed Catholic and Protestant women 
brought Betty Williams and Mairead 
Corrigan a new peace prize: the Norwe- 
gian People’s Peace Prize, worth $325,000 
(twice the Nobel prize). 

World leadership was fragile, particu- 
larly in mainland China, where the 
deaths of Chou En-lai, Chu Teh and Mao 
Tse-tung brought mourning, rioting, 
confusion and revolt. Mao’s widow and 
-her radical colleagues tried to secure 
power, but the moderates prevailed. 

President Field Marshall Dr. Idi Amin 
Dada, Uganda’s publicity-craving 300- 
pound Big Daddy, continued his bluster 
ing, both at the majority Christians in 
his country and at the rest of the world. 
Canada barred him from a world leader- 
ship conference there and President 
Carter criticized him for his ruthless kill- 
ing of all dissenters. Included in the ca- 
sualties were an archbishop and two 
cabinet members. 

And in India, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi saw her Congress Party fall in 
election defeat for the first time in 30 
years of Indian independence. Mrs. Gan- 
dhi, who maintained a quasi-dictatorial 
emergency rule for a year and a half be- 
fore the March, 1977, elections lost two 
suporters—a cabinet member and her 
aunt, a prominent international diplo- 
mat — and saw the various opposition 
Baaies unite against her for the 


irst time. 


otoreity in 
death came to other prominent figures, 
including: Richard J. Daley, the six-term 
“Boss” mayor of Chicago, who came up 
through the Illinois Democratic ranks to 
become one of the most powerful Ameri- 
can politicians ever; James “I never for- 
got a face” Farley, an FDR strategist and 
renowned politician. 


aire J. Paul Getty, Martha Mitchell, wife 
of former attorney general John Mitch- 
ell; Viscount Montgomery, the legend- 
ary “Monty” who commanded British 
forces in World War II; Carlo (Don 
Carlo) Gambino, the real Godfather; Paul 
Robeson, the stunning black actor who 
became a socialist; Lee J. Cobb, a power- 
ful movie and television actor; Don 
Bolles, an Arizona investigative reporter 
killed by a bomb while working on a 
crime story that eventually implicated a 
governor and Sen. Barry Goldwater, fam- 
ily and friends; art innovators Max Ernst 
and Alexander Calder, and Smokey the 
Bear, the 26 year-old bear who inspired 
the poster war against forest fires. 

But short of Mao, probably no death 
caused more furor than Howard Hughes, 
the recluse billionaire. Numerous wills 
were offered as authentic including three 
pages of handwritten scrawl that split 
$250 million between the Mormon 
Church and a gas station owner who ex- 
plained that in 1968 he gave a bleeding 
hitchhiker who claimed to be Hughes a 
ride from the desert to the Sands Hotel in 
Las Vegas. 

Kentucky mourned 26 miners and 
mine safety officials who were killed in 
two blasts within two days at the Scotia 
Mine near Whitesburg. Jefferson Coun- 
ty teachers dissatisfied with low pay and 
big classes struck for two weeks, while 
the collective bargaining remained a hot 
issue among Fayette ‘ane teachers. 
Environmentalists were incensed by pol- 
lution from a nuclear waste burial 
ground in Maxey Flats and by the pro- 
posed nuclear power plant across the 
Ohio River near Madison, Ind. Two big 
buildings were built in the Common- 
wealth: the $42 million Lexington Civic 
Center, which includes the 26,000-seat 
Rupp Arena — largest basketball arena 
in the country — a mall, 400-room hotel 
and convention facilities. The Common- 
wealth Convention Center went up in 
Louisville at a price tag of $43 million. 

With troubles like the world saw this 
year, it was little wonder that Americans 
sought escape. Rev. Sun Myung Moon, a 
controversial self-ordained Korean evan- 
gelist, packed crowds at newly-renovated 
Yankee Stadium in June, 1976, and at the 
Washington Monument in September. 
His Unification Church claimed 30,000 
members and $10 million in donations a 
year, but hundreds of parents fought to 
retrieve children who left home to join 
the church. Some 85,000 seeking inner 
peace went to Werner Erhard and his est 
training while the Maharishi’s Tran- 
scendental Meditation training averaged 
20,000 graduates per month. 

Sports was popular despite the many 
fans disenchanted by the politics and big 


money of major sports. The United 
States threatened to boycott the Summer 
Olympics in Montreal when Canada, un- 
der pressure by Mainland China, barred 
Taiwan from the games. Twenty-seven 
nations did boycott to protest the partici- 
pation of New Zealand, which they re- 
garded as racist. Many fans were ired by 
the million-dollar shenanigans of certain 
baseball free agents, including Lynn, 
Kye native Don Gullett, a pitching star 
who left the Cincinnati Reds for a six- 
year, $2 million contract with the New 
York Yankees. Baseball commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn nullified controversial Oak- 
land A’s owner Charlie Finley’s sale of 
three stars for $3.5 million because “it 
was against the best interests of base- 
ball’. Perhaps worst of all was New York 
Mets’ home run hitter Dave Kingman, 
who demanded several million dollars 


and a multi-year contract. He hit .238 in 
1976. 


nd nothing 
could tarnish the popularity of little Na- 
dia Comanechi, a 14-year-old Romanian 
gymnastics phenomenon who scored the 
Olympics’ first four perfect scores in the 
sport. American Bruce Jenner became 
the “greatest athlete in the world” by 
winning the decathlon with a world-re- 
cord 8,618 points, while Dorothy Hamill 
struck paidan figure skating in the Win- 
ter Games and inspired the year’s hottest 
coiffure fashion, the Wedge. 

A shy 16-year-old from Walton, Ky., 
became a national celebrity as he won 
more than 230 races worth a total of a 
million dollars as an apprentice jockey. 
His name was Steve Cauthen and he ap- 
peared to be the next superstar jockey. 

While Western suffered through a ter- 
rible sports year, pollsters ranked the 
University a Kentucky in the top 20 
in both football and basketball for the 
first time in two decades. The Wildcats 
didn’t win their conference in either 
sport but won the Peach Bowl and made 
it to the NCAA East championship game 
in basketball. 

— ROGER STINNETT 
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Suddenly, there’s a new 
number one tourist spot in the 
nation, once totally unknown 
to everyone. 

There are no big lights or 
crowded streets of people waiting 
to see one of the world’s 
wonders. In fact, it’s just Plains 
... Plains, Ga., home of the 
United States President Jimmy 
Carter, and now a haven 
for tourists. 

Spring break was a peak of 
tourism and a busy time for this 
small town, since many Western 
students, as well as others, went 
80 or even 100 miles out of their 
way to see it at all hours of the 
day and night. 

On their long and dreary ride 
home from a week in Florida, 
several students made Plains a 
welcomed rest stop, taking in 
the sights. 

The sights, being few, 
caneigtee mainly of newly 
painted stores advertisin 
souvenirs of their most famous 
citizen and a bus tour of “Jimmy 
Carter Country.” Probably the 
biggest attraction was Billy 
Carter’s gas station, famous for 
its cold beer and small talk. 

Among the visitors from 
Western were Charlie Hooks and 
Richard Hagan. Their four- 
member carload stopped in the 
little town about 4 p.m. on 
a Friday. 

“Plains has been built up so 


much that it would seem a shame 


to miss it being so close,” said 
Hooks, a junior from Cadiz. 

When first entering Plains, no 
one would guess that a President 
had lived there. There were no 
big illustrious signs, no newly 
erected statues, nor even any new 
or rejuvenated buildings built in 
Carter’s honor. In the middle of 
the town square, however, there’s 
a sign which says “Welcome to 
Plains, Ga., Home of Jimmy 
Carter, Our President.” 

Move along the square and it 
becomes evident that what was 
once a simple corner drug store 
has cashed in on the fame and 
emphasized a new line of 
business ... souvenirs. 

“They sold peanuts, peanut 
butter and Jimmy Carter 
postcards, among other things,” 
Hooks said. 
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pring break was or wasn’t worth peanuts 


“The whole place looks like southern town. 
Cartersville, U.S.A.” “When we drove up I said, 
The next day, Main Street in ‘Here it is boys,’ but they didn’t 
Plains was swarmed with men in believe we were there,” 
red. Western’s baseball team Shollenberger said. 


which had been on the road for a 
week, decided to make Plains a 
rest stop. 

Head coach Barry Shollenberger 
termed their brief stay in Plains 
as an educational gata 

“At every opportunity we try 
to interject education as much as 
possible,” he said. 

Most of the team was excited 
about being in the hometown of 
the President, but were more 
amazed at seeing such a backroad - 
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The team was still in its 
uniforms after beating Georgia 
Southwestern in Americus, only a 
few miles from Plains. They filed 
off the bus onto Main Street and 
headed for the well-known gas 
station owned by the presi- 
dent’s brother. 

Wally Moss, one of the three 
team captains, described Plains 
with one word. 

“Peanuts! The town looked 
normal except for the peanuts 
sticking up everywhere,” he said. 

“The old railroad station had 
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been his campaign headquarters 
and is now the location of a tour 
service,” he continued as he 
described Plains. 

It was the gas station, however, 
that attracted most of the tourists. 

“Everybody was drinking beer, 
and the men working there were 
just sitting around ahem 
tobacco and watching the tourists 
go by,” Moss said. 

“The only time they'd move 
was if a good-looking girl walk- 
ed by.” 

As for the gas station itself, a 
person could find one just like it 
in a 1937 movie. 

“There were two old couches 
where the men always sat, and a 
cash register that was so old it 
didn’t look like it would work,” 
Moss said. 

The only thing new about the 
gas station was the sign which 
simply said, “Billy Carter’s 
Gas Station.” 

Robin Miller, whose group of 
nine drove 80 miles out of ake 
way, found the gas station a 
special treat. 

“We stayed there about an 
hour and a half watching the 
people and drinking the beer 
Billy Carter is widely known for 
selling,” she said. 

Miss Miller, who'd spent a 
week in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
thought Plains was the highlight 
of her trip. 

“On the way to Florida, we 
kept seeing signs about Plains, so 
we decided to stop on our way 
back. It was the best part of the 
whole vacation,” she said. 

Even though most who stopped 
in Plains enjoyed seeing what it 
was like, some were disappointed. 

Nancy Cox, whose car 
contained other girls, protested 
the 80-mile drive required to see 
Plains. Her wishes were overruled 
by her passengers and it was 3 
a.m. when they finally arrived. 

“It was completely deserted. All 

ou could see were closed 

uildings and the Carter home 
hidden he a bunch of trees,” 
Miss Cox said. 

The Carter home was hidden 
behind trees, but the bright lights 
surrounding it, and the blocked 
driveway with a security guard in 
a booth set it off from everything 
else in Plains. 

The very small town square 
consisted of approximately five 
stores, and at eet three 
contained the Carter name. 

All in all, the impressions were 
favorable, but probably because 
the tourists could simply tell 
their friends they’d been 
there once. 

Where? Plains. 


President Carter’s hometown 
— TERRI DARRU 
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CULTURE * 


Commentary and Photos by Steve Benson 


In the summer of 1949, Lyman Johnson was 
the first man to bring it to a Kentucky state 
college. 

In 1956, Dr. J.E. Jones brought it to Western 
Kentucky University. 

In 1976-77, more than 8,500 black students 
brought it to Kentucky colleges and universities. 

“It” is the socially transmitted behavior and 
style of social and artistic expression of a people 
— black people. 

<ltais he black experience, the black behavior, 
the black perspective. “It’’ is black culture. 

At Western, black culture is as common as it is 
unique, as diversified as it is simple, and as evi- 
dent as it is subtle. 

Black culture ranges from a “processed doo” to 
a bush afro to a cornrow. 

It goes from flashy three-piece suits to blue 
‘jeans and monogrammed T-shirts. 


Black culture is a quick game of spades or ping 
pong or pool. 

It’s pledges marching in single file to the li- 
brary at night. 

It’s Miller beer and rum and coke. 

It’s a room of fishnets and posters and turn- 
tables. 

It's a pick-up game of basketball behind 
Pearce Ford Tower or in Diddle Arena. 

Black culture is suitcasing. 

At Western, black culture is that common 
slang heard throughout students’ speech. 
“What's up?” being the standard greeting, a typi- 

(continued on page 118) 


Mons get tired too with a hectic schedule such as Priscilla 
Harris’s. The sophomore relaxes in Diddle Arena with daugh- 
ter Tanyita. A full-time student and daily commuter, 9 


Harris said her schedule is grueling but she’s determined to 
obtain a degree and coach college athletics. 
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Black performers were popular with both 
black and white students. The Duke Ell- 
ington Band performed during Black 
Awareness Week in the spring semester. 
Sponsored by the Center Board Enter- 
tainment Series, the band entertained 
students and members of the community 
in Van Meter Auditorium. 


Isolated from other spectators ape 
the men’s tennis team in a spring matc 


are Nate Hill and Terese Miller. Hill is 
an economics major from Gallatin, 


Tenn. After transferring last year from 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., Hill 
met Miss Miller, a sophomore merchan- 
dising major from Lexington. 
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BLACK CULTURE .... 


cal afternoon conversation might sound like: 


“Hey, what’s happ’nin’? 

Naw, it’s you. 

What’s going down tonight? 

‘Sposed to ie jammin’ on the 
Hill. 

You gonna show? 

Naw, I’m gonna lay up. 

Is the Cellar gonne be open? 

Teainie hap: 

Guess I'll go on and slide. 

I'll rap to you. 

Later.” 


Western's black culture is the Amazing Tones 
of Joy singing the gospel, and State Street Baptist 
and New Bethel churches. 

Within the walls of these two Bowling Green 
churches, the cry of freedom and equality can 
still be heard just as it was 100 years ago. And 
spirituals are still being sung with the deep con- 
viction that characterized slave songs a century 
ago. 

(continued on page 120) 


Black and white students have opportunities to learn about 
each other outside the classroom. Fashion is one area where 
the two often differ. Jean-clad Robert Gray talks to a booted 
and hatted Frank Bevel outside the Academic Complex. Gray 
and Bevel are mass communications majors. 


Hairstyles are a distinguishing feature of black culture, 
whether it be a bush fro or a cornrow. Stanley Smith gets a 
cornrow from Ethel Bailey in Pearce Ford. Smith is a Louis- 
ville junior and Miss Baile 


ey is a Alansville freshman. 
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Disco music regularly attracts black students to 
dances and get-togethers in the Cellar of West 
Hall dormitory. Taffye Hobson and Carl Sub- 
lett enjoy a boogie session at the popular gath- 
ering spot. Miss Hobson is a business adminis- 
tration major from Hopkinsville and Sublett is 
a physical education major from Cave City. 


With a muscular brace against the needle prick, 
Annette McKinney takes a sickle cell anemia 
test administered by Kathy Powell from the 
local health department. Fifty-one students 
took the abnormal red blood cell disease test 
sponsored by Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. 


Music and religion are part of black culture. 
Combing the two is the “Amazing Tones of 
Joy,”.a well-known gospel group. After cele- 
brating their sixth anniversary with a program 
at the Garrett Conference Center, the women 
performed at the spring “Black Expos 1977.” 


A black underground 


The lights are dim and the music alternately 
blares and lulls as couples in the crowded room 
dance to stereo music with few interruptions. 

Other couples sit at the tables placed sparingly 
around the room and chat under the warm glow 
of colored lights. 

It could easily be a nightclub in downtown 
Bowling Green or a near-by city but this place is 
right at the center of campus, not far from the 
student center. 

For fun and dancing to the disco beat, the 
Cellar, a sort of underground discotheque, is a 
place to go. 

Black students like having a place where they 
can meet, but they feel the Cellar could be im- 
proved in certain areas. The Cellar was not ori- 
ginally planned for entertainment or recreation. 

“It’s better than nothing,” said Bruce Pierce, a 
Hopkinsville senior. “If they would put carpet on 
the floor and add some new tables and chairs — 
give it sort of a night club atmosphere — it 
would be all right,” added junior Gary Willis, 
also from Hopkinsville. 

Once used as the University’s grill located on 
West Hall’s ground floor, the area was remod- 
eled. Part of it is now being used as a storage area. 

The Cellar’s basic purpose is for use by Black 
greeks to raise money for various activities. From 
time to time, however, it has been used for the 
Red Cross Blood Drive, VOC Book Exchange and 
other activities. 

The established admission price is only 
25 cents, and the atmosphere seems to be well 
worth it. 

Once keeping in line with the University’s 
policy, the cellar had to be closed by midnight. It 
is now open until 1 a.m. 

The atmosphere is like a discotheque. People 
who like to dance go there, and it is mainly used 
for the purpose. 

The Cellar is used by the black minority on 
campus which leaves a feeling of obscurity. “It’s 
all right; it’s all we got,” said Charles Essel a 
Versailles senior. 

The University’s policy states concerns for the 
goodwill of everybody and if the Cellar was dis- 
continued there would probably not be a suffi- 
cient or economical way to oblige the black stu- 
dent body. 

One of the most accessible places on campus, 
the West Hall area was once designated for a 
campus grocery store, but the idea faded. 

The Cellar has become a busy place with 
its small night-club-like set-up enelating tables, 
chairs and colored lights. The stereo equip- 
ment is usually furnished by the organiza- 
tions involved. 

Although the Cellar isn’t as exciting to some as 
it is to others, it has been proven by the sufficient 
crowd who wander in almost every Friday and 
Saturday night for fun and dancing that the Cel- 
lar is the best remedy for “boogie fever.” 

— JON ADAMS ( 
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Greek sororities and fraternities play an important role in black social life and activities offered 
on campus. Johnny Williams, den of pledges for Alpha Pi Alpha fraternity, addresses stu- 
dents at a smoker for potential pledges. Williams is a senior engineering technology major. 
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BLACK CULTURE .... 


“Thro’ many dangers, toils and 
snares, 

I have already come, 

‘Tis grace has bro’t me safe thus 
fap 

And grace will lead me home.” 


Black culture is fraternities and_ sororities 
“steppin” high and hard on “the block” in front 
of Downing Center. 

It is artists Audrey Johnson and Janis Hill. 

It’s percussionist Monte Young. 

It’s Black Awareness Week and the Miss Black 
Western Pageant. 

At Western, black culture is a very special un- 
derstanding among black men and women. It is 
an understanding and awareness that assures af- 
fection for one another. 

It is an understanding bred in the degradation 
of slavery, an affection heightened because of the 
humiliation suffered by the black man. 

Black culture is a bond of affection and togeth- 
erness among black students — student-to-stu- 
dent, man-to-woman, person-to-person. 

It is a bond of knowledge about the desires, 
disappointments and thoughts of other blacks. 
This lesa makes it unnecessary for a black to 
express his circumstances to another black — the 
message is intuitive. 

Bice culture is all this and more. It is broaden- 
ing and prospering. It is prospering, unfortu- 
nately, at the expense of good race relations. The 
separatism that black cultural awareness evokes 
and the dislike and distrust many have toward 
black affirmation has corroded relations. 

The year had a segregative atmosphere in its 
relations. Intercommunications seemed strained 
and interracial social activities lost significance. 


Near the completion of a tough degree program as a biology 
major, Pam Perry works in a physics aban Thompson Com- 
plex. The Nashville, Tenn. hopes to attend medical school on 
an internship and become a doctor. 


Coverage of blacks and their activities and honors by the 
Herald was often criticized in the form of letters to the editor. 
Barbara Mitchell, a junior from Hopkinsville, reads the cam- 
pus newspaper outside the student center. Miss Mitchell is an 
English and psychology major. 


— 


Several seniors noted the change. Pam Perry, a 
senior biology major, felt that “the rapport be- 
tween black and white students slackened.” 

Ray Henderson, a senior mass communica- 
tions major, noted that in past years interracial 
Pelavion ships were more congenial. 

There are reasons for this loss of congeniality. 
Besides overall student apathy, other issues 
emerged to cause cleavage between whites and 
blacks. The lack of minority coverage by the 
College Heights Herald caused disgruntlement 
among black students. 

Assertions by some white Westerners that cer- 
tain black-oriented activities were discriminatory 
caused substantial upheaval. 

The purpose behind black activities is to build 
moral, spiritual and communal integrity. 

The purpose of black-oriented functions is to 
instill a sense of worth and pride in being black 
and give value and solace to black students at- 
tending a predominately white institution. 

All this is possible because of “it’” — the “it” 
that Dr. Jones brought here in 1956. 


One of the more popular churches in Bowling Green for 
black Western students is State Street Baptist Church. Ronald 


_ Cole and Sharnell Jewell participate in a Sunday morning 


worship service at the church. Cole is a junior from Atlanta, 
Ga., and Miss Jewell is a sophomore from Bowling Green. 


A search through one of the card catalog drawers offers Kathy 
Oliver a carpeted seat on the floor. Miss Oliver, a sophomore 
textiles and clothing major from Lynch, was working on the 
fourth floor of the Helm Cravens Library. 
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The temperature is the 
same, and the boxes, 
bundles and suitcases 
are similar, but in May 
a moving day means 
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Weaning in Var other arcechon 


There are 16 dorms at Western with a 
total of 4,886 men and women residents 
who have at least two things in common: 
At the beginning of the semester they 
have to move in and at the end of the 
semester they have to move out. 

The worst part of moving out is that it 
is coupled with finals, all-night study 
sessions and finishing projects that were 
due the week before. 

Any Westerner can sit in any dorm 
room and hear the nerve-racking sound 
of boxes scraping on tile floors, grunts 
and groans from the owner of the over- 
loaded box and the disappointing sounds 
of someone who has been waiting 15 
minutes for an elevator. When one final- 
ly comes, he finds it crammed with 10 
other people with boxes. 

The end of the week brings continu- 
ous traffic in and out of dorms with peo- 
ple carrying everything from clothes to 
television sets to stereos to tables to 
plants, all of which have to be transport- 
ed to summer residences. 

Moving out times vary with different 
people. 

“It usually takes me about three hours 
to strip my room,” said Mary Fogg, a 
Bridgeton, N.J., senior. “I wae system- 
atically with a place for everything. I uti- 
lize every inch of room in the car,” she 


added. 


An empty parking lot is the remnant of the first 
day after fall semester finals. Loaded up with lug- 
gage and Christmas gifts, Greta McDonough says 
oodbye to Opal Nasbitt, director of Central Hall. 
Misi McDonough is assistant dorm director. 


Perched in an automobile trunk is Cathy Murphy 
as she keeps an eye on friend Karen O’Hearn’s 
belongings. Miss Murphy said the break also gave 
her a chance to rest as she waited for Miss 
O’Hearn. Both juniors are from Owensboro. 
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“T have a 13-hour drive and I have to 
pack things so they won’t move around,” 
Miss Fogg explained. 

Planning for moving day lasts practi- 
cally all year for Miss Fogg. 

“Every time I buy something I wonder 
how I’m going to get it home and how 
much room it will take,” Miss Fogg said. 
“T have a birthday gift for my ike! that 
is rather large ancl don’t know where 
I’m going to put it.” 

Miss Fogg said some of the mov- 
ing problems have finally caught up 
with her. 

“For the first time since I have been 
here I have too much to take back,” she 
said. “My roommate is going to keep my 
table for me during the summer, then I'll 
have to leave something home so I can 
take it back after the fall semester. 

“I always sell my books and I kee 
very little sentimental things aehouele 


this year I have acquired a few more ob- 
jects than usual,” Miss Fogg added. 

Another out-of-state stident had simi- 
lar problems. 

“I’m able to leave some things in Ken- 
tucky with my grandmother or my sis- 
ter, like dishes, posters, and things that I 
won't need at home,” said Debbie Con- 
ner, a Genoa, IIl., senior. 

“My first couple of semesters here I 
rode hone with my brother, then he 
graduated and my parents started com- 
ing to get me,” she said. “They have 
come to get me in three different ve- 
hicles so I never know how much room I 
will have.” 

Miss Conner said a system develops 
after many moving jobs. 

“T keep the boxes that things come in 
and I repack them in those boxes because 
I think they will be safer and won't be 
as apt to break over the nine-hour trip,” 


— L. Wright 
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Temperatures hit the 80’s throughout finals week 
as parents and friends arrived to move students 
home. No parking tickets were issued that week 
because of the large number of visitors’ vehicles. 


Miss Connor said. 

“T have one box that I have used since I 
first came to Western in the fall of 1973,” 
she said. “It holds some things very nice- 
ly, so I have kept it to reuse it.” 

She added: “I have gotten into a habit 
of packing the same things together ev- 
ery time because it saves time and so far 
nothing has gotten broken.” 

Local: students have an advantage 
because they can move gradually, but 
one student suffered tragedy with 
this technique. 

“I go home quite a few weekends out 
of the semester and I used to take some 
things home gradually until last summer 
I moved most of my things home the 
weekend before finals and the house 
burned. I lost almost everything,” said 
Peggy Garrett, a Greenville senior. 

PR this semester I waited until finals 
were over and I was ready to go home 
before I began packing,” she said. 

“When I do start packing I begin at 
one end of the room and I go to the 
other,” she said. “Then I load it all on the 
elevator at one time and carry it down.” 

Of course, with all the people living 
in residence halls there are many prob- 
lems. Some people have a long way to go. 
Some have too much to carry. Some won- 
der what they are going to do with it 
when they get it home. Then the only 
worry for some is which box to carry 


down first. _— VICKI BAGWELL © 


— L. Wright 
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— L. Wright 


Friday the 13th was a day for superstitious stu- 
dents to be cautious as they moved out of dorms 
and apartments. Brenda Boarman guards sister Jan- 
et’s luggage outside McLean Hall. Miss Boarman is 
a freshman from Williamsburg, Va. 


Crowded elevators persuaded many dorm residents 
to use the steps after wading through halls of 
boxes, luggage and trash. Freshmen Tim McGuire 


and Darel Britt make their final exit from Barnes 
Campbell Hall. 


— S. Benson 
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Im(mortar) 


With many graduates and no roll call, 
students decorate their mortarboards 
to stand out in the crowd and 

give themselves an identity. 


Grace Graduate dashed into the liv- 
ing room of her apartment 10 minutes 
before commencement exercises were 
about to begin and pulled on her black 
cap and gown. 

“Wait!” her roommate shouted. “You 
can’t go to graduation looking like that.” 

“Why not?” Grace asked. ‘“Nobody’s 

oing to see my cut-offs and T-shirt un- 
ae: this gown. It will be a lot cooler since 
Diddle Arena is always so hot.” 

“That’s not what I meant,” Robbie 
Roommate said. “You cap is so plain. 
You haven’t done anything to it at all, 
and everybody puts something distinc- 
tive on the tops so friends and relatives 
sitting high up in Diddle can find them 
easily. 

“What sort of things do they use?” 
Grace asked. 

“Just wait and see,” Robbie said, grab- 
bing Grace’s black mortarboard. “Now 
finish getting dressed and I'll fix this 
for you.” 


When Grace arrived at Diddle parking 


— L. Gardner 


Theatre symbols were part of JoAnn Ballance’s 
mortarboard decor. Miss Ballance, who is from 
Bowling Green, was one of the three theatre majors 
who graduated at the May 14, 10 a.m. ceremony. 


Making photographs was an important part of the 
occasion for graduate Lorraine Cockran and her 
parents, Maidene and Eugene McMahon. Mrs. 
Cockran’s husband Patrick watched. 


— J. Burton 
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lot and found the placard where her col- 
lege was lining up, she looked around 
and saw all the hat decorations. 

One graduate’s cap had a peacock 
feather stuck out of the middle. 

The people in university publications 
had flattened film cartons and ad rate 
cards to accent the tassel. 

One girl had a huge, red rose painted 
on hers. 

A graduate in theater had cut out the 
symbolic masks of comedy and tragedy 
and used them as her logo. 

Another guy broadcasted his feelings 
with the word “happy” on top of his cap. 

Still another guy used “Hi, Mom’ as 
his simple message. 


As the first strains of the processional 
were played and the lines started mov- 
ing, Grace thought that it was a sad day. 
It was sad because many people would 
leave behind friends, and it was sad be- 
cause so many Western graduates had to 
define their identity with a mortarboard 


symbol in order to stand out in the 
crowd. 


And just as she crossed the threshhold 


Wasting no time in advertising for a job, five sen- 
iors plastered their caps with letters that spelled 
“Unemployed.” The girls were Debbie Griffin 
(UN), Barbra Casada (EM), Ellen Pryor (PL), Laura 
Loftin (OY) and Becky Smith (ED). 


she remembered that she hadn't looked 
at what Robin had put on top of her cap. 

She marched past the audience and fel- 
low graduates and settled down for the 
45-minute ceremony, all the time won- 
dering about her cap. 

She .listened to the address and the 
awards, and stood as she was presented 
as a Potter College graduate. 

All around her mortarboard decora- 
tions stood out in the sea of black. 

At the end, people offered congratula- 
tions while Grace lifted her cap and read 
a simple message — “Goodbye W.K.U.” 

Seconds later Robin was at her side. 

“That’s just what I wanted to say,” 
Grace said. 

“Well, ‘Robin is my roommate’ 
wouldn't fit,” Robin joked before offer- 
ing congratulations. 

As Grace walked to the auxiliary gym 
to turn in her graduation costume, she 
saw torn decorations discarded beside 
a trashcan. 

“It was a nice day,”she thought. “And 
it wasn’t too hot. I’m glad I stood out in 


the crowd for the last time.” 
— DONNA BUCKLES 


— L. Gardner 
Three students declared their unity — and the pet 
name for their apartment. “The Club members 
were home economics major Judy Parks (THE) 
community health major Cindy Ivins (CL) and inte- 
rior design major Melanie Simpson (UB). 
— L. Gardner 


Flashback: 
A gradual process 


University officials, faculty and visit- 
ing dignitaries, attired in traditional cap 
and gown, led the colorful procession of 
Western’s 1,862 graduates at the 113th 
commencement exercises May 8, 1976. 

Of the total number of graduates, 
1,258 received bachelor’s degrees, 428 re- 
ceived master’s degrees and 166 were 
awarded associate fecrees 

Guest speaker was Larry B. Shelton, 
vice-chairman and chief administrative 
officer of Genesco, who told the graduat- 
ing class of its responsibility to “Keep 
America Great.” 

Following his speech, Shelton was pre- 
sented ih a iiscineuiched alumnus 
award by President Dero Downing. 

The commencement exercises were a 
day of recognition for both the graduates 
and those who distinguished themselves 
within the graduating class. 

Eight seniors tied for the top academic 
honor — the Ogden Cehoteehi Award 
— including: Mary Lynn McCubbin, 
journalism major; William Hopewell 
Orton, Jr., music major; Sarah Tay- 
lor Hulse, special education major; 
Robert Brewer Smith, psychology major; 
Jan Wilson Patterson, English major; 
Thomas Ray Jackson, government ma- 
jor; Beverly Norris Nation, mathematics 
major; and Jackie Lee Lawrence, math- 
ematics major. 

The eight also were the top scholar 
or tied for top scholar in their respec- 
tive colleges. 

Named top scholar of the College of 
Applied of Arts and Health was Reda 
Mae Foster, a home economics major. 

Top scholar of Bowling Green Com- 
munity College was Sherry Genell 
Blaine, a inl secretarial administra- 
tion major. 

At the ceremonies Dr. Raymond L. 
Cravens presented the Award for Excel- 
lence in Productive Teaching to Dr. Faye 
Carroll, government professor. 

The Award for Distinguished Contri- 
butions in Research or Creativity for 
the year went to Dr. Tom Coohill, as- 
sociate professor of biophysics and 
Dr. Jim Wayne Miller, professor of for- 
eign languages. 

Other special programs surroundin 
commencement weekend ineluded 
ROTC Commissioning Exercises May 7, 
where Brig. Gen. James M. Leslie, com- 
mander of the second ROTC region, Fort 
Knox, was speaker. 

Also, on May 7, the Department of 
Nursing held its annual Pinning Cere- 
mony for graduates of the nursing pro- 
gram. 

For the majority of the bicentennial 
graduating nase the commencement 
ceremony marked an end to the security 
they had found on the Hill and an en- 
trance into the working world. 

— BECKY SMITH L) 
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— J. Burton 


Informal discussion precedes and follows Board of 
Regents meetings. Student Regent Christy Vogt 
talked to Regent Bill Kuegel at the October meet- 
ing. Housing was the main topic on the agenda. 


A year of change for the Board of Regents created 


The Metamorphosis 


A slow metamorphosis began three 
years ago on the Board of Regents. But it 
was only during the past year that the 
butterfly finally emerged, spread its 
wings and considered flight. 

The metamorphosis has produced a 
Board of Regents with all its members 
on their first term. It is a collection of 
regents who are younger and come from 
diverse backgrounds than earlier boards. 

And, ultimately, it could prove 
to be a board that is somewhat 
less conservative. 

The effect of the change was most evi- 
dent in the past year, when four of the 10 
positions on the board were filled by 
new,men. The result was a year of mild 
discussion and routine business starkly 
contrasted to the previous months when 
heated debate on personnel and tenure 
divided the board. 

Only the issue of housing raised its 
head to challenge the decisions of the 
regents. The board, in near perfect uni- 
sion, accepted a slight modification of 
the housing policy, which opened the 


On assignment from the Herald, managing editor 
Richard Halicks reviews his notes with Harry Lar- 
gen, vice president for business affairs, at the Jan. 


way for more open houses in the spring 
semester. The board, however, main- 
tained a “door ajar” policy that left many 
students dissatisfied. 

Yet it was the housing discussion that 
most clearly portrayed the changing 
character of the board. The regents were 
open to opinions, even agreeing to a 
forum with students, but it was 
evident that their decisions were 
made individually. 

Indeed, the words, “strong” and “inde- 
pendent” arise frequently when persons 
discuss the recent appointments. 

Those appointments include William 
Kuegel and Ronald Sheffer, who were 
named last spring, and Tom Emberton 
and Carroll Katee who were appointed 
in the fall. 

Kuegel, a farmer and dairyman, is a 
state agriculture leader, having served on 
several related boards, and is executive 
chairman of the Daviess County Demo- 
cratic Committee. 

Sheffer, an attorney in Henderson, has 
been city prosecuting attorney for Hen- 


29 meeting. Dormitory fees were increased at the 
meeting and the installation of refrigerators in each 
room was also approved. 
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derson and city attorney for the Hender- 
son Board of Commissioners. 

Emberton, an attorney from Edmon- 
ton, was the Republican nominee for 
governor in 1971, executive assistant to 
then Gov. Louie Nunn and was on the 
state Public Service Commission. 

Knicely, a newspaper publisher in 
Glasgow, has been on numerous boards 
including the Kentucky Advisory, Com- 
mission on Higher Education, the Ken- 
tucky Development Council and the 
Kentucky Commission on Corrections 
and Community Service. 

The four range in age from 39 to 52. 
Two attended Western. 

But new members have not brought 
the only changes to the board. In the past 
year, the board has created a more active 
committee system and established by- 
laws. The result, according to some re- 


— J. Burton 


gents, has been a more informed board 
better able to make sound decisions. 

While the ad hoc committee on hous- 
ing received most of the students atten- 
tion, the finance committee caught sever- 
al regents’ interest. 

J. David Cole said, “It lets the individ- 
ual board member become involved in 
financial planning, which is fundamen- 
tally a board policy.” 

Dr. William Buckman, the faculty re- 
gent, sees a different emphasis in finance 
emerging. “I think there is more interest 
in the individuals in the university than 
the buildings,” he said. 

The new bylaws provide a definition 
of the relationship between the president 
and the board. The lack of such a defini- 
tion led to some of the division on the 
board last year. 

In other business the board estab- 


Moments before stepping down as Board chairman, 
Hugh Poland notes an observation made by Presi- 
dent Dero Downing. J. David Cole replaced the 
Guthrie native as chairman at the Sept. 11 meeting. 


lished a faculty senate. The senate was 
approved last spring and began forming 
in the fall. 

The board voted in April to give Presi- 
dent Dero Downing a four-year contract, 
which would begin in August when his 
previous te mn ended. 

Also in April, the board raised the 
housing fee by $21. At the same time the 
housing committee reported that it 
would be financially impossible to end 
the housing requirement for freshmen 
and sophomores. 


— NEIL BUDDE 


Posing for photographer Tom Hughes are regents 
J. David Cole, President Dero Downing and Hugh 
Poland (seated) Christy Vogt, Dr. William Back 
man, John Ramsey, Tom Emberton, Ronald 
Sheffer, Bill Kuegel, Ronnie Clark, Carroll Knicely 
and secretary Georgia Bates as administrator Dee 
Gibson observes the session. 


— T. Dekle 


Always A President 


In the remote Nolin reservoir just 
north of Bowling Green, President Dero 
Downing went on a very infrequent 
April fishing trip. 

In those placid surroundings, so un- 
like the hectic pace he lives while on the 
Hill and at functions connected with his 
office, he was cleaning the fish caught 
during the mini-vacation. 

Out of nowhere came a voice. 

“Dr. Downing?” asked a young girl. 
“My daddy said you were down here. I 
wonder if you could help me,” she said. 

“T will if I can,” the president replied. 

“Well, I need this book for a corre- 
spondence course I’m taking and I won- 
der if you could get it for me when you 
get back,” she said. 

Monday morning when Downing was 
back in the office he got the book for 
the girl. 

Being president of a university has a 
tendency to be a 24-hour job, and that is 
no exception for Downing. The presi- 
dent always has obligations to the uni- 
versity even when he isn’t in his office. 

Downing knew this was the case when 
he was reinstated as president for an- 
other four-year term this year. 

“T felt the appropriate response should 
be to accept the challenge,’ Downing 
said. ‘There had never been any time 


ugh 


; 


over the last eight years that I could be 
absolutely certain that I would continue 
to have the stamina and vitality to con- 
tinue as university president. I hope the 
decision that I made will be in Western’s 
best interest.” 

The president said that he tries not to 
look too far into the next four years, 
however. 

“We have no indication that there’s 
any exotic plan for highly unusual pro- 
grams,” he said. “We will assess the 
needs to see what has to be done. 

“Those who profess to crystal ball the 
future as to size and student body would 
have to look back over the last 10 years 
and see if we would have planned for the 
things that have transpired over the last 
decade,” he continued. “We have to an- 
ticipate and be prepared. We must adjust 
to the unexpected.” 

Asked about the Council of Public 
Higher Education’s (CPHE) proposal that 
Western become a more vocational 
school, Downing said there is a fallacy 
in it. 

“You do not fragment education in 
that way,” he said. “To have a strong 
teacher education program we must have 
strong departments in every field. 

“The concept is good in the fact that 
it is to strengthen higher education in 


Kentucky and erase duplicate pro- 
grams,” the president said. “We must 
explore this concept.” 

Downing also said he believes educa- 
tion can’t improve at all unless it im- 
proves at all levels. 

“We can’t ever make the progress we 
need to make if we think of it as frag- 
mented into elementary, secondary or 
through continuing education,” he said. 

If the president foresees changes for 
his next term, he has certainly seen a 
change over his last eight-year period. 

“At no point were things exactly like 
they were at any other time,” Downing 
said. “At the time I came into position 
there had emerged an attitude that was 
an outgrowth of many frustrations. We 
didn’t experience in our institution the 
extreme behavior that was on some cam- 


Downing accepts a $500 check from John McDou- 

al, general manager of “The Glasgow Daily 
Rimes,” on behalf of Donrey Media (Donald W. 
Reynolds Foundation, Ft. Smith, Ark.) for the 
scholarship program in journalism established by 
the College Heights Foundation. Also present were 
Miss Georgia Bates, executive secretary-treasurer 
and member of the board of the College Heights 
Foundation, Carroll Knicely, a regent and publish- 
er of “The Glasgow Daily Times,” and David B. 
Whitaker, head of the Department of Journalism 
and director of University Publications. 
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puses; it was just beginning to spread 
across the country. 

“After three or four years, a decided 
change came,” he continued. “Students 
for the last three or four years have been 
more committed to academic endeavors. 
It has come as a natural evolvement.” 

Downing said, however, that even dur- 
ing the years of campus unrest Western 
remained relatively calm. 

“At the heighth of most active periods 
of turmoil, we had a stabilizing influence 
that grew out of students’ family back- 
grounds,” he said. ‘These students 
seemed to have an inherently greater ap- 
preciation for important values. .. 

“They had a sense of understanding,” 
Downing said. 

The president said he still sees this 
understanding and knows how the 
course will evolve for him in the 
next four years by looking back at the 
last four. 

He knows that a certain amount of 
planning is necessary, but it is important 
not to look too far ahead. 

And he knows that he will be pres- 
ident and have the responsibilities of 
that office even during his infre- 


quent vacations. 
And he has decided to meet the chal- 


lenge. — DONNA BUCKLES 
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Dorm fees were increased at the Jan. 29 Board of 
Regents meeting and the installation of a refrigera- 
tor in each room was approved. Both drew some 
negative response but he appointment of Down- 
ing to a new four-year term netted little attention. 
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— T. Dekle 
Honored at the Eastern football game was Greta 
Smith, widow of L.T. Smith. President Downing 
escorted Mrs. Smith as fans paid tribute to the 
memory of her husband, a leader in the athletic and 
industrial arts programs. Smith died Sept. 2. 
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— D. Frank 
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Completed in 1967 for $1,000,000, the Lawrence W. Wetherby 
Administration Building has 54,000 square feet of floor space 
and accommodates 17 administrators. The Offices of the 
President, Admissions, Scholastic Development,|Public Af- 
fairs and Community Relations, Registrar, Undergraduate 
Advisement and Developmental Studies, Business, Academic 
Affairs, Computer Services and Institutional Research, Uni- 
versity Attorney and the Vice-President for Administrative 
Affairs are housed in the four-story facility. 
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The Hill. For years it has been synonymous for the institution of Western. 

And as the administrators “flashback” and “update” their years on the Hill, 
students will learn who makes the final decisions. The administrators are at 
the top of the Hill. They are ... 


THE 
REAL 


“The things that haven’t 
changed are more important than 
the things that have changed,” said 
Dr. Paul Cook, assistant to the 

resident, when asked how he felt 

estern has changed since he first 
came here. 

“T lived in Potter Hall when I 
came to school here,” Cook chuck- 
led, commenting on physical dif- 
ferences of the campus. “It’s funny 
because when my mother came 
here she lived in Potter Hall, too.” 
Potter Hall is now used as a wom- 
en’s dormitory again. 

Cook also said it is easy for anew 
student to get lost at Western be- 
cause of its increasing size. ‘The 
only thing we can do about that is 
continue to remind students that 
there are services available to help 
them,” Cook said. 

This year at Western is a little 
different for Cook, too, since his 
daughter Sheryl has enrolled as a 
freshman. “I’m pleased that she’s 
in school here but I really feel for 
her,” Cook said. “I hope she won’t 
get tabbed as Paul Cook’s daugh- 
ter.” 


Dr. John Minton used to miss 
teaching and working on the ey 
school revel as principal, but he 


Last minute memos before the September 
Regents meeting helped prepare Dr. Kelly 
Thompson, College Heights Foundation 
President. Miss Georgia Bates, board secre- 
tary, helps with the final details. 


° 


said he doesn’t any more. 

“T taught U.S. history at a school 
in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. and I had a 
principalship in Trigg County for 
five years,” said the vice-president 
for administrative affairs. “It was 
quite a decision to leave high 
school teaching and administra- 
tion, but I think I made the right 
decision.” 

Minton has more than enough 
administrative duties on the uni- 
versity level to keep him busy. Be- 
sides being responsible for the 
areas of student affairs, athletics, 
the health center, university-school 
relations, public relations and com- 
munity affairs and the alumni and 
placement offices, Minton is sub- 
ject to special assignments from 
President Downing. 

Since he has worked in two fac- 
ets of education, Minton said he 
feels like he can sympathize with 
both the problems of teaching and 
administration. “In lots of ways I 
serve to bridge the gap between the 
two,” said Minton, who occasional- 
ly lectures to history classes on spe- 
cialized topics. 


Besides coaching basketball in a 
flamboyant manner, the late Ed 
Diddle coached several other 


A tennis workout gives Dr. Paul Cook, as- 
sistant to the president for budget and re- 
sources management, some time with his 
daughter Sheryl. Miss Cook played the 
number 1 position on her high school team. 


HILLTOPPERS 


sports. One of Diddle’s recruits for 
the football team, a transfer student 
from Centre College, still remem- 

bers his first visit to the campus. 
“He (Diddle) personally escorted 
me around campus one Sunday, 
and when I left that afternoon I was 
thrilled to death,” said Dr. Kelly 
Thompson, President Emeritus and 
College Heights Foundation Presi- 
dent. “I shook hands with him and 
(continued on page 134) 


Mounted on a piece of plywood and coated 
with shellac, a collage of events in American 
history made by students hangs in the sec- 
ond floor office of Dr. John Minton, vice- 
president for administrative affairs. 
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REAL HILLTOPPE RS cont. 


told him I’d be here to try to play 
fullback.” 

According to Thompson, one ad- 
vantage today’s students have is be- 
ing able to gain career experience 
while in college. 

“When I was in college here 
there was no opportunity whatso- 
ever for me to participate in a study 
project that would give me the sat- 
isfaction of being able to put some- 
thing in day-to-day practice,” 
Thompson said. ‘We were very 
limited in what we could do be- 
cause the opportunities just weren't 
there for us like they are today.” 


Georgia Bates cannot understand 
why individuals who come to 
Western do not want to stay and 
make Western their career. 

“I don’t think there’s anything 
comparable to it in the business 
world,” explained the petite Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer of the Col- 
lege Heights Foundation and Secre- 
tary to the Board of Regents. 

President Emeritus Thompson, 
directs the foundation, which han- 
dles trusts and gifts to the universi- 
ty. They are invested, and earnings 
are used for student aid, according 
to Miss Bates, who said more than 
$80,000 was awarded to students 
for 1976-77. 

“When people give you money, 
we think it calls for special atten- 
tion. A lot of my time is spent in 
keeping in close communication 
with these people who give West- 
ern money for aid,” Miss Bates 
said. “I don’t write them a thank- 

ou letter and let it go at that. We 
(eee them posted on their fund and 
its growth.” 

Miss Bates said she thought 
Western was big in 1956 when she 
came but “it just exploded in those 
first 15 years.” She said, “All state 
universities have experienced 

rowth over the past few years. 
Maybe I’m just a little prejudiced 
but I think Western has kept pace 
with change more adequately than 
our sister institutions.” 

Don Armstrong sees himself as a 
ublic relations man with a client. 
verything involved with promot- 

ing the good image of that client 
falls under his control. 

The client is Western, a client so 
large he says you can “almost lose 
yourself in your work.” 

Armstrong supervises the news 
bureau that sends out press re- 
leases, brochures and feature sto- 
ries on Western, heads the publica- 
tion and promotion of programs 
and sports information, is the edi- 
tor of Western Alumnus and teach- 
es several classes. 
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“T have a natural tendency to be 
for something,” Armstrong said, 
explaining why he went into the 

ublic relations field. “I like to 
Lae a cause or a client and devote 
my total energies to that purpose.” 

Armstrong said Western is rede- 
fining its purposes for existence 
with changing demands from stu- 
dents and by going through a con- 
stant period of adjustment. 

“Students are looking for posi- 
tive things about Western and col- 
lege life in general, and the infor- 
mation I provide tells them about 
these positive things.” 


Although John Oldham/’s first 
love is basketball, he has become 
an “all sports person” thanks to his 
6-year-old job as athletic director. 

“Football and basketball are the 
showcase sports at Western, but we 
have a well-balanced sports pro- 
gram,” Oldham said. “We have 
won the all-sports trophy given in 
the OVC nine out of 10 years.” 

Oldham said he thinks the men’s 
sports programs will remain stable 
and wait for the women’s programs 
to catch up. “Women’s sports have 
made progress in the last two years 
and should make even more in the 
near future,” he said. 

The athletic director said that, 
depending on financial means, vol- 
leyball and softball could be the 
next organized programs for wom- 
en at Western. He added that wres- 
tling would probably be next for 
men. 

Oldham said he doesn’t regret 
leaving the coaching profession to 
take the athletic director’s job be- 
cause he had 20 years of coaching 
experience and felt like it was “time 
to step down.” 

“And it’s not all glorious,” Old- 
ham added. “The most distasteful 
things about coaching are recruit- 
ing and disciplinary problems.” 


Finding graduates a place in 
“this busy, Big world” is what Lee 
Robertson terms as one of the big- 
ae responsibilities of his job as 

irector of alumni affairs and 
placement services. 

“We go across the state and find 
students to come to Western, we 
educate them when we get them 
here and then we have a great re- 
sponsibility when they leave here 
to find them a place in the sun,” 
Robertson ‘said. 

He also said the slowdown of the 
economy has caused very little ex- 
pansion in employment possibili- 
ties, so the job market remains 
tight. “Companies are looking for 
ways to cut expenses and they use 
few people,” Robertson said. “It’s 
just not like it was in the 1960s 
when employers were flocking to 
the campuses hiring everybody in 


Satisfied Hilltopper fans left the Homecoming game 
against Middle Tennessee State University early in the 
fourth quarter. Don Armstrong, director of public rela- 
tions, and team member Jimmy Woods stayed until 
Western beat the Blue Raiders, 38-7. 


Paper work as athletic director doesn’t keep John Old- 

ham from teaching his tennis classes, but a broken 

wrist almost did last summer. He recovered before the 

fall semester began. Strategy is important on and off 

the field for senior quarterback Done Davis as he 
e 


discusses Pes betaduanon plans with Lee Robertson, 
director of alumni affairs and placement services. 


| Members of William Bivin’s family, Alice Ann and 
Amy sit on the first step while the university attorney, 
his wife Alice, Roger, Mandy and Brownie are seated 
behind. Collie puppies are the family pets at the Rhea 
| Lazarus house. The staff assistant to the president said 
the dogs were 10 weeks old. 


Two-fold is Charles Keown’s outlook on his position 
as dean of student affairs. Keown said he tries to help 
students learn their purpose and enjoy life. 


sight.” 

But placement and the tight job 
market are only two facets of Ro. 
bertson’s job. As his title indicates, 
he is also responsible for all alumni 
affairs. 

“It’s hard to wear two hats be- 
cause both are full time jobs,” he 
said. “Not many universities have 
these two operations under the 
same administration.” 

His responsibilities include 
keeping alumni informed through 
the Western Alumnus magazine, 
maintaining 30 alumni clubs in 
Kentucky and the eastern United 
States, planning receptions to 
bring alumni together in parts of 
the country and establishing alum- 
ni funds for scholarships. 


William Bivin took his three in- 
terests — education, law and ad- 
ministration — and merged them 
into a career at Western as universi- 
ty attorney. 

Bivin counsels President Dero 
Downing on legal problems that 
concern the university, and inter- 
prets university legal documents. 

Although he cannot provide le- 
gal representation for students, Bi- 
vin said his office is always open to 
students who have questions con- 
cerning a legal problem in a non- 
university relationship. 

Bivin, who taught at the Univer- 


sity of Kentucky Law School before 
coming to Western in 1969, said he 
considers the Fine Arts Center the 
most dramatic physical change on 
Western’s campus in recent years. 


Rhea Lazarus and Western have 
been together for quite some time 
now. 

A Bowling Green native, the staff 
assistant to the president attended 
the university training school from 
kindergarten oth the 12th 
grade. He received his master’s de- 

ree from Western, and in 1960 he 
ete student teacher coordinator 
in the secondary education depart- 
ment. 

Later he was named registrar, 
and in 1974 he moved into his pre- 
sent position. 

Lazarus said his job does not fol- 
low a set routine. His responsibil- 
ities include receiving reports from 
the department of public safety, 
serving on various committee and 
handling any special situation 
which arises. 

Comparing today’s students to 
those of his college days, Lazarus 
said, “Students today are more ma- 
ture, more knowledgeable and 
more interested in outside campus 
activities. Students come from 
more varied walks of life.” 

If I have any accomplishments in 
my job,” explained Charles Keown, 
dean of student affairs, “It would 


be in the area of helping indivi- 
duals find their way.” 

In his 20 years as dean, Keown 
has had a chance to do a lot of path- 
breaking. He oversees the opera- 
tion of university centers, the hous- 
ing office, residence halls, recrea- 
tional and athletic facilities, pro- 
duction of the university hand- 
book, student organizations and 
the concert series. 

Keown said the student body has 
undergone some changes since his 
first days at Western. “They seem 
better prepared, more sophisticat 
ed, more exposed to world events,” 
he said. Keown is quick to add that 
this phenomenon is “not in-depth 

there are exceptions in every 
group.” 

One contributing factor, though, 
is what he terms the “climate of 
society.” He said students today are 
concerned with rights of the indi- 
vidual that were just assumed in 
his day. Apparently no one had 
cause to make an issue of individ- 
ual rights then or in the 1950s, 
Keown added. 

The dean said he believes this 
change is good. He said, “Students 
feel freer to pursue the whys and 
wherefores of an issue now and 
they feel more like partners in the 
educational process than in pre- 
vious years.” 

“As an undergraduate, I did not 
plan to be a registrar, but I did want 
to be involved in higher educa- 
tion,” said Dr. Stephen House, uni- 
versity registrar. “My interests and 
the opportunity for this job came 
together.” 

House said, “So much of what we 
do in this office is dependent on 
others, such as the computer center 
and admissions. We play the role of 
coordinator. 

“T don’t experience any difficult 
in attempting to communicate eh 
the students,” the registrar said. Al- 
though not everyone agrees with 
the decisions he makes, House said 
most problems are “practical type 
problems. The answer is based on 
actual data, so there is not as much 
counseling involved,” he added. 

According to House, there is a 
greater demand for the ongoing 
services of his office which include 
workshops and seminars. “It is 
very challenging to try to meet 
those needs and, if possible, plan 
for in advance,’ said House. 
“School is no longer a nine-month 
operation. 

“I view the registrar’s office as 
being a part of the total academic 
organization,” said House. “It is 
not only a record-keeping system. 
We work closely with faculty and 
try to reinforce some of the same 
things that are being taught in the 

(continued on page 136) 
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classroom,” explained the registrar. 

Choosing between a career in 
law or administration was difficult 
for Dr. Thomas Updike, director of 
the office of admissions, but he 
said he thinks he made the right 
decision. 

“T had originally planned to be a 
lawyer, but Paes that it would 
not allow me to work in a direct 
manner with people to the extent 
that I wanted to,” he said. “There- 
fore, instead of entering law school, 
I entered graduate school and stud- 
ied psychology, student personnel 
services and counseling,” he added. 

Updike said the administration 
is able to develop a positive rela- 
tionship with students when they 
enter college. However, as the stu- 
dents enter into college life, their 
relationship with the administra- 
tion is likely to change, he ex- 
plained. 

“After the student enters the 
main stream of college life, he gen- 
erally only has contact with admin- 
istrators if he encounters some type 
of problem,” he said. 

Before coming to Western nine 
years ago, Updike worked in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 
and at Elizabethtown Community 
College and the University of Lou- 
isville. 

Everything but “routine” is the 
description Dee Gibson gives to his 
position as director of public af 
fairs and community relations. On 
any given morning Gibson may at- 
tend a ground-breaking ceremony 
for a local industrial Sit handle 
correspondence or meet with stu- 
dents. 

“We can help promote Western 
to the fullest degree through vast 
mass communications, alumni and 
friends,” said Gibson. He directs 
the publication of news releases, 
university and student publica- 
tions, brochures and sports infor- 
mation. He also works with federal 
and state agencies, faculty, non- 
profit agencies and social organiza- 
tions who use Western’s facilities 
for conference and meetings. 

Gibson said he and his wife fell 
in love with Western as students in 
the 1940s. “During the 15 years we 
were away we came back to visit 
frequently. We decided to live in 
Bowling Green, raise our family 
and be ree while our kids were at 
college,” Gibson said. “It has be- 
come a tremendous part of our 
lives.” 

Students are now faced with ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, ac- 
cording to Gibson. “Students now 
are more mature and dedicated stu- 
dents than those of five years ago,” 
he said. ‘“‘They’ve lived in a more 


affluent society, been around more 
and had more opportunities.” 

But the director added that the 
student today doesn’t have the ap- 
preciation he should have. ‘He 
can’t imagine how much hard work 
and dedication his grandparents, 
parents and people who founded 
this country have done.” 

eriousness is the keynote which 
distinguishes the college student of 
today from those of his college 
days, according to Dr. James Davis, 
dean of faculty programs and inter- 
im vice-president for academic af- 
fairs. Davis said the increasingly 
tight job market is the reason for 


Student worker Linda McCubbin, a sopho- 
more history major from Bowling Green, 
talks over a project with Admissions Direc- 
tor Dr. Thomas Updike. Miss McCubbin 
works part-time in the admissions office 
each fall and spring semester. 


the more serious attitude of the stu- 
dent. 

Davis said in his college days, a 
student pretty well knew he would 
get a job if he received an educa- 
tion. 

Students are more intelligent 
now than when he attended college, 
Davis said. “This is a result of the 
knowledge explosion through the 
media forms,” Davis added. 

The dean said he is especially 
busy this year filling in during Dr. 
Raymond Craven’s year-long leave. 
His working day is filled mostly 
with staff and faculty meetings, 
along with his work involving aca- 
demic affairs. 

According to Davis, the Western 
campus has grown and expanded a 
great deal since he came 12 years 
ago, but he said the physical pro- 

ress has not altered the beauty of 
the campus. Davis said the most 
outstanding change is that 12 years 
ago he always hea parking space. 


“We touch all offices as much as 
anybody,” said David Mefford, di- 
rector of university school rela- 


The 16th Independence Anniversary of 
Nigeria made an occasion for Dr. Ste- 
phen House, university registrar, and 
son Jeff to meet Solar Oluseyi Adeyele, a 
freshman from Lago State, Nigeria. 


Ee Ah at 


A home football game with Troy State 
brought Dee Gibson, director of public 
relations and community affairs, to 
Smith Stadium to coordinate the radio 
broadcast. The Alabama school tied 
Western, 7-7, in the season opener. 
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Fried chicken and cole slaw were menu 
items for 100 persons who attended a picnic 
sponsored by the Office of University 
School Relations. David Mefford, director, 
reets instructor John Carr and his wife 
Sherrill At the October Board of Regents 
meeting the mass communications cera 
ment was reorganized, creating a journalism 
department. Dr. James Davis, dean of facul- 
ty programs and interim vice-president for 
academic affairs, made the proposal. 


A one-man orchard service is a hobby of 
Curtis Logsdon, director of computer and 
informational services and director of insti- 
tutional research. Logsdon has 17 kinds of 
trees including peach, cherry and apple. 


tions. “We have to be able to an- 
swer high school students’ ques- 
tions. That has such a bearing on 
our work.” 

Mefford said his office has a two- 
fold approach to the coordination 
and development of university 
public relations with high schools 
in the state. 

“First we go to 220 high schools 
twice a year to talk to seniors about 
college. Our other big phase is to 
maintain good working relation- 
ships with all the departments and 
offices here at the university.” 

On campus, an average of five 
tours are given daily, according to 
Mefford. “The peak period hits us 
in early spring and late winter. 
Summers are spent in meetings and 
counselor conferences in prepara- 
tion for the ‘on the road’ work in 
the fall,” explained the director. 

According to Mefford, an ex- 
tremely clean campus is one of 
Western’s big recruiting pluses. 
“T’ve been told that the more people 
we can get to the campus, the better 
our chances of enrollment are. Stu- 
dents are more interested in aca- 
demic programs than they used to 
be, and I’m able to tell them about 
the adequate facilities here,” he 
said. 

Conferring with computer oper- 
ators and programmers, processing 
payment of computer rental main- 
tenance, teaching a musical acous- 
tics class and attending conferences 
with computer service users are all 
part of Curtis Logsdon’s daily 
schedule. 

Logsdon is director of computer 
informational services and director 
of institutional research. 

“We provide computer services 
across campus as well as provide 
research consultation services to 
people who don’t know how to use 
the computers,” he said. 

“We are constantly getting re- 
quests from other offices for ser- 
vices,” the director said. “In the fu- 
ture, we hope to use the computer 
for car registration and even the in- 
ventory of caps and gowns.” 

Looking at changes in the cam- 
pus, Logsdon said, “The campus is 
almost unrecognizable from 20 
years ago. there are only three aca- 
demic buildings here now that ex- 
isted when I first came to Western, 
and two of these have been renovat- 
ed extensively.” 

Logsdon also sees differences in 
students. “Students have different 
expectations today than when I was 
a student, but they are just as intel- 
ligent and capable.” 

“Because of our backgrounds 
and the times, we were conserva- 
tive,” said Dr. Jerry Wilder about 
the college students of his day. 
“The university, more or less, was 


serving as the parent surrogate.” 

Chapel meetings were required 
for the first two semesters, and 
Wilder said most students usually 
continued to attend. The chapel 
meeting was “more or less a social 
gathering,” according to the direc- 
tor of undergraduate advisement 
and developmental studies. 

Assignment of advisers, approv- 
al of degree programs and adminis- 
tration of the general counseling 
ties. “Everything we do is of the 
nature to help students achieve 
their degree objectives,” said 
Wilder. “My personal goal is to 
continue to improve academic ad- 
visement through the University. 

“There needs to be better com- 
munication between the student 
community and the college com- 
munity, not just between the stu- 
dents and administration,” said 
Wilder. 

According to Wilder, a compre- 
hensive advisement program 
would include “development of 
friendship, evaluation of records to 
appraise success and talks about ca- 
reers. It is more than just a me- 
chanical process,” he explained. 


Few people realize that Lon 
as director of food services, 
is a businessman who supervises a 
chain of eating places on campus 
which involves feeding thousands 
of people each day. 

In his 19th year as director, 
Slaughter keeps the facilities in the 
Dero Downing University Center 
and the Garrett Conference Center 
Talent 

He is also responsible for conces- 
sions at sports events, concerts and 
other such extra curricular activi- 
ties, plus all vending operations. 
“It keeps me busy, but we're just 
happy to serve the people.” 

Slaughter’s biggest enterprise is 
the board plan at the Garrett Con- 
ference Center cafeteria. 

For $250.00 per semester, a stu- 
dent can eat two meals a day, com- 
plete with seconds except for meat. 
A salad bar, homemade pies and 
cakes, a selection of three vegeta- 
bles and a self-service drink and 
are included. 

“The meal plan was completel 
sold out this year,” Slaughter said. 
“I’m just as happy as I can be about 
that.” 

A lifetime Bowling Green resi- 
dent, Slaughter has watched the 
physical university change. 

“Where I’m sitting right now 
(his office in Downing University 
Center) is the exact same spot 
where I played tennis when I was 
in college,” said Slaughter, who at- 
tended Bowling Green Business 
College. 


Horace Shrader’s career as direc- 
(continued on page 138) 
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tor of housing happened by acci- 
dent. 

‘When I was attending graduate 
school here I was fortunate enough 
to secure a position as a residence 
hall director. When I got into it I 
liked it, so when an _ openin 
evolved here at the housing Brace 
applied for it and decided to stay,” 
said Shrader, who was an assistant 
director at Hugh Poland Hall. 

Shrader said that communication 
with students fills most of his work 
day. 

“My own personal philosophy 
that I operate under is that if a stu- 
dent wants to see me, he or she can 
walk through that door anytime, 
unless I have a previously sched- 
uled appointment,” the La Grange 
native said. 

Shrader said that social occur- 
rences do account for some general 
differences in the students of past 


Seated in the same chair as last year for his 
Talisman picture, Lon Slaughter, director of 
food services, said he wanted to pose here 
again because the chair and the greenery 
around him are his favorites. Slaughter’s 
home is just a few blocks from campus. 
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and present. 

“When I went to college here in 
the 1960s there were activist move- 
ments and there was a lot of unrest 
on campus. | think the students to- 
day have gone back to more peace- 
falatene of involvement,” he said. 

Basketball fans did not climb the 
ramps of Diddle Arena to watch the 
Hilltoppers play when Dr. Ronnie 
Sutton was a team member. The 
team played where the Margie 
Helm Library is now, according to 
the dean of scholastic development. 

“Everything was on top of the 
hill, and the enrollment was 2,500 
then,” said Sutton, who also said he 
became fond of the place and decid- 
ed to stay here to work. 

Sutton now supervises the of- 
fices of admissions, registrar, un- 


While his other two children attend a chil- 
dren’s theatre production at Western, Dr. 
Jerry Wilder, director of undergraduate ad- 
visement and developmental studies, plays 
with his 17-month-cld son Jay. 


Horace Shrader, director of housing, who is 
a Bowling Green-Warren County Jaycee, 
works on some preparations for the annual 
Southern Kentucky Fair. The event is one of 
the Jaycees’ major fund raising projects and 
attracts thousands to the area. 


dergraduate advisement, counsel- 
ing services center, veteran affairs 
and the orientation program. He 
also serves as a member of the ad- 
ministrative council, the Council of 
Academic Deans and Academic 
Council. 

In the course of a day, Sutton 
attends four or five meetings deal- 
ing with plans — maybe refining 
an area that did not go well in the 
previous registration period. 

“The beginning of each term is a 
high point because of the offices 
involved. We are already havin 
meetings concerning Fall 1977,” he 
said. 

Sutton also supervises the op- 
tional summer orientation-advise- 
ment-and registration program. In 
1976, 1,532 freshmen attended the 
sessions, as compared to 950 in 
1975. 

There were only 14 buildings on 
campus in 1963 when President 
Kelly Thompson asked Owen Law- 
son to assume responsibility as fa- 

(continued on page 140) 


At the October 30 Board of Re meeting, 
Dr. Ronnie Sutton, dean of scholastic devel- 


opment, discusses the agenda with Dr. Carl 

Chelf A new journalism program and the 

possibility of more dorm open houses, man- 

adatory neueing and Title IX provisions 
e meeting. 


were issues at t 


Named for Capt. C.J. Van Meter, a Bowling Green philan- 
thropist, Van Meter Hall was completed in 1911 and has a 
seating capacity of 1,082. Potter College and the Office of 
Institutional Research were once housed there. Remodeled in 
1968 for $797,702, the building houses the Office of Special 
| Programs and the Office of Extended Campus Programs. 
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cilities manager and physical plant 
administrator. Now there are 55 
major buildings. 

“T’ve worked on every buildin 
on campus since I’ve been here,” 
the former industrial arts instruc- 
tor said. ‘We've remodeled all the 
buildings that were here when I 
came except two, the Kentucky 
building and Snell Hall.” 

Having watched Western “grow 
up,” Lawson said all improvements 
are geared toward the comfort of 
those within the university com- 
munity. 

But even though the campus has 
changed, Lawson said today’s stu- 
dents aren’t much different than 
those in the 1950s when he was in 
college. 

“Students today seem more 
aware of what’s going on in the 
world, but basically they still like 
to do the same things — go to par- 
ties, make friends and have a good 
time,” he said. 


Traces of the recruiting strategy 
he sometimes reported during his 
17 and ¥% years as sports writer for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times best describe Da- 
vid Whitaker’s philosophy for 
building a strong print media pro- 

ram. 

“With the newspaper and annual 
staffs here, I find myself in much 
the same position as a football or 
basketball coach. Those people 
don’t just go with a team of people 
who walk in their door and volun- 
tarily come there to school; they g0 
out and get them,” explained the 
university publications and jour- 
nalism program director. 

The Western graduate who was 
editor of the eollere Heights Her- 
ald said the transition from news- 
paper work to his present job was 
uncomplicated. 

“T think that anyone can stay in 
one field too long. Peter Drucker in 
his book, The Age of Discontinu- 
ity, has a chapter where he says 
that along middle age everyone 
needs a new challenge, and he rec- 
ommends changing careers,” Whi- 
taker said. 

When he returned six years ago, 
Whitaker said the chain of commu- 
nication between students and ad- 
ministration was not as impersonal 
as he had expected it to be. 

“T thought with Western having 
10,000 students it would be imper- 
sonal. I was surprised when I came 
here that the president has as much 
contact as he does with the stu- 
dents, and further that the presi- 
dent is someone I can see or call on 
any time I want to,” Whitaker ad- 
ded. 


For Dr. Charles Anderson, direc- 
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tor of media services, a semester 
appointment nine years ago be- 
came an administrative career. 

“I like Bowling Green, and the 
idea of returning to Western as a 
faculty member appealed to me. 
Also at that time, some very inter- 
esting and ambitious plans were 
being made for the television facili- 
ties we now have. I came back to be 
a part of this opportunity.” he said. 

“It’s not so much that I chose 
this field of administration. I really 
chose this field because of a num- 
ber of interests — starting with ra- 
dio (which I got into in my teens),” 
Anderson said. 

According to Anderson, his area 
covers such a broad area of inter- 
ests and responsibilities that a reg- 
ular work schedule is hard for him 
to maintain. 

“Besides the regular administra- 
tive functions of. purchasing, man- 
agement of personnel, budgeting 
and communication with other de- 
partments, we try to assist every 
department on campus since we are 
also a service agency,” he said. 


We're probably not communi- 
cating with the students to the ex- 
tent we should be,” said Harry Lar- 

en, vice-president of business af- 
airs. 

“On the other hand, Western 
students do have an opportunity to 
have their voice heard through var- 
ious student groups. Probably the 
overall communications are good,” 
he added. 

According to Largen, he has re- 
sponsibility for the business oper- 
ations of the university — person- 
nel services, purchasing, account- 
ie for all university funds, phys- 
ical plant operation, operation of 
auxiliary enterprises and student 
financial aid. His area also assists 
in the management of the College 
Heights Foundation-owned laun- 
derette and bookstore. 

Largen terms the tremendous pe- 
riod of growth as the major accom- 
plishment since his arrival at the 
university. 

“After having gone through this 
period of growth, we have done an 
effective job and we have a strong, 
effective operation. It’s not neces- 
sarily a reflection on me, but a cred- 
it and reflection on all the people 
Weng in the business affairs of- 

ice. 

Marcus Wallace, director of pub- 
lic safety, said he came from a fam- 
ily of law enforcers and his heritage 
gave him a “natural bend toward 
it.” But that was not the only rea- 
son he began working in this area. 

“IT came to understand the basic 
needs of citizens everywhere,” he 
said. “In order to achieve self-real- 
ization, there is a need to do these 
things in an atmosphere free from 


In the 13 years that Owen Lawson has been 

hysical plant administrator, 41 campus 
buildings have been constructed and 12 
older buildings have been renovated. 
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Hedge-trimming with electric clippers be- 
came a two-day event for David Whitaker, 
university publications director, when a 
rainstrom halted the process. Dr. Charles 
Anderson, director of media services, takes 
time to inspect some wire copy at the cam- 
pus radio station, 580 WKYU. 


| A conference to decide what color to paint 
his 12-year-old son Kenneth’s Pedal: air- 

plane requires the attention of Harry Lar- 

gen, vice-president for business affairs. 


/ : 
‘| Looking out over the mountain city of Tax- 
> co, Mexico pete. last year’s Mexico May 
r }) term trip is Dr. 

International Student Affairs. 


aul Hatcher, director of 


fear.” 

“The major objective is to bring 
the benefits of professional law en- 
forcement to campus with re- 
straint, good judgment, compas- 
sion and understanding.” Accord- 
ing to Wallace, the university 
should “expect these qualities and 
services from his department be- 
cause it is their privilege to serve.” 

Wallace has added some services 
to the campus since he took the job. 
All bicycles must be registered 
with the department, and Wallace 
said he hopes this listing of each 
owner’s bicycle description will 
eliminate the desirability of bicycle 
thefts. 

Wallace said it is his duty to 
bring the benefits of law enforce- 
ment to the campus whether it is 
wanted or not. ‘Normally the com- 
munity considers us unnecessary. 


Marcus Wallace, director of public safety, 
who collects cherry wood and enjoys wood- 
working, said he plans to complete a fence 
along his backyard patio for privacy. 


People are not any more secure 
than they believe they are,” Wal- 
lace said. 


When Dr. Paul G. Hatcher came 
to Western in 1958, he and his fam- 
ily lived in what is now Bates-Run- 
ner Hall with three other faculty 
members. The campus ended at 
Virginia Garrett Avenue in those 
days. 

The director for international 
student affairs began his career at 
Western as the only professor in 
Spanish and the foreign language 
department head. 

e came to Western because it 
was a “big challenge.” “The college 
was growing fast and developing 
new programs. It was a dynamic 
college,” he said. 


Although Hatcher did not exact- 
ly choose his field of administra- 
tion, he said, “We have talked 
about this for years, and I’ve al- 
ways been interested in foreign stu- 
dents. I look on it (international 
education) as a two-way street, in- 
ternational students come here and 
we send students abroad.” 

For the first time, pre-orientation 
was offered to incoming foreign 
students in the fall semester. About 
35 students received counseling 
concerning insurance, immigra- 
tion, naturalization, work permits, 
academic matters, financial aid and 
social security numbers. 

The Kentucky Library and Mu- 
seum is being renovated, according 
to Riley Handy, administrator for 
the facility. 

Space is being doubled and more 
adequate devices are being sought 
to protect art objects and manu- 
scripts housed in the building. In- 

rovements are being made in the 

eating, plumbing, lighting, air 
conditioning and humidity control 
systems, Handy said. 

Handy graduated from Western 
with a wk degree in library sci- 
ence and became administrator in 
1971. A freshman in 1959, Handy 
said Western’s enrollment was 
2,900 then. “The Hill was the cam- 
pus. The area where North Hall is 
was the limit of the campus, except 
for the campus farm where Pearce- 
Ford Tower now stands,” Handy 
said. 

The Western graduate said he 
thinks today’s students are much 
like those of his day. “All youth at 
any period are trying to find things 
out. This is a period of establishing 
identity; the individual flexing his 
limits,” he added. 

“Our administrators are avail- 
able to our students,” according to 
Dr. John Scarborough, distin- 

uished service professor and pro 
eee of education. 

“If it (student-administrative 
communication) bogs down, the 
students don’t have anyone to 
blame but themselves because 
there is a well-known ‘open-door’ 
policy to all administrative offices 
at Western,” he said. 

The professor is a “determinant 
factor” in student-teacher rela- 
tions,” said Scarborough. “He ei- 
ther shuts them up and does it all, 
or if he chooses the other route he 
involves the student in the instruc- 
tional process,” he added. 

One of Scarborough’s duties is 
involving students in their educa- 
tion through different means — in- 
dependent study courses, group- 
project work, “round table” discus- 
sions and student-led discussions 
on course-related topics. 

(continued on page 142) 
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When “Dr. John,” as he is 
known to friends and colleagues, 
came to Western, Cherry Hall was 
the place where 80 per cent of the 
classes were held. ‘We've had 
growth, but it was beautiful when I 
came here and it still is,” he said. 

“My work is very exciting and it 
requires changing gears every min- 
ute,” explained De Earl Wassom, 
assistant dean for academic ser- 
vices and director of library ser- 
vices. “In my work I really wear 
two hats.” 

Wassom is responsible for the 
administration of programs at the 
seven campus libraries. As assis- 
tant dean for academic services, he 
is responsible for media services 
which include educational televi- 
sion, audio visual programs and the 
Third District Film Library. 

“T always wanted to be involved 
with higher education, and instruc- 
tion is very important, but I feel 
(like I am) a bigger part of instruc- 
tion by lending support to all in- 
structional areas,” explained Was- 
som. 

Wassom sees change in students 
and in the education program. 
“Ten years ago, there were 6,000 
students whereas today there are 
over 13,000, and there has been a 
tremendous number of buildings 
built,” he said. 

Wassom said the library ee 
gram has changed since he first 
came to Western. “Helm had just 
been moved into and the library 
staff was rather small. Today there 
are 80 full-time and 200 student li- 
brary workers.” 


Dr. Paul Corts describes himself 
as “a task-oriented person who 
likes tasks lined up in front of me.” 

As director of the university hcn- 
ors program and coordinator of 
academic degree programs, Corts 
said he spends half of each day in 
meetings and another fourth on the 
phone. Breaks in between are spent 
doing all the things that have to be 
done before and after a meeting. 

His work day doesn’t end at 4:30 
when he leaves the office. Corts 
works at home a couple of hours 
each night, “reflecting on the day 
and organizing for the next day.” 
He said such organization is neces- 
sary or everything wouldn’t get 
done. 

Corts said he was drawn to his 
field for two reasons: he enjoys 
“the intimate relationship of teach- 
ing” and he is interested in aca- 
demic administration. 

He said he was impressed with 
the pane at Western and the cam- 
pus “character” — which, he as- 
serts, is unchanged. He defines this 
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character as the cleanliness of the 
Broun the natural settings and 
the attempts at utilizing building 
designs that harmonize with the 
environment instead of upsetting 
it. 

Five years ago Dr. Glenn Crumb 
came to Western as director of 
grant and contract services follow- 
ing a teaching stint at the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska and a joint appoint- 
ment as physical science professor 
and grants and contracts cee at 
Kansas State Teachers College at 
Emporia. 

Asked why he switched from the 
sciences to administrative work, 
Crumb said, “Because of the num- 
ber of grants I had received, 100 per 
cent ose time was supported by 
grants I was directing.” 

Crumb’s office administers the 
grant and contract programs which 
range from research in the sciences 
to training programs for both un- 
dergraduate and graduate students. 

Crumb said today’s students are 
much like those of his college days. 
“T really don’t think they’re that 
much different. They have the 
same kinds of goals and aspira- 
tions. Perhaps there’s a more seri- 
ous mood among students across 
the country now than there was in 
the 1960s. 

“Students today seem to be more 
calmly pursuant of their goals, 
more serious in their pursuit. Per- 
haps that’s reflective of a shift in 
the economic situation when they 
face graduation,” Crumb said. 

Dr. Jim K. Goodrum brought a 
degree of specialization to his gen- 
onl practice in 1970 when he began 
treating over 12,000 students. 
“Here I’m limiting my general 
practice to a certain age group, one 
I like very much,” explained the 
former Marine who says he sees 
some interesting medicine on cam- 
pus. 

Most people think college-age 

people are healthy, Goodrum said, 
but he added that he knows other- 
wise. “Students can get run down 
and become vulnerable to illness, 
too. Sometimes I sound like a 
mother, fussing about proper eat- 
ing and rest. I ‘io a lot of lecturing 
in those regards,’ explained Good- 
rum. 
“Most people trust their doctor,” 
he said, although he admits that 
most patients want an instant re- 
covery. “The mononucleosis pa- 
tient, through guidance, has to 
learn to overcome his illness. And 
nobody likes a cast, but it’s the best 
way if it lets you get around.” 

Treating the illnesses and injur- 
ies of students is what Goodrum 
wants to do, but he said it is hard to 
find other professionals to work at 
the university. 


In his bedroom, Riley Handy, Kentucky Vet 
and Museum curator, prepares a genealogical wor 
to be placed in the university archives. 


“| don’t like for my students to be passive arid just 
sit there,” said Dr. John Scarborough, professor of 
education. Scarborough lectures to his Education 
580 class which met on Thursday nights during the 
fall. Reading, gardening, and woodworking are 
hobbies Earl Wasson, director of library services, 
uses to “get away from it all.” 


Incoming and Sutromng telephone calls consume 
about two hours of Dr. Paul Corts’ daily schedule 


as director of the university honors program. 


_ Serving as doctor for Western’s football 


' team breaks the routine for Dr. Jim 
Goodrum, director of health services. 
“They complain about cold stethoscopes, 
too,” he said with a chuckle. 


Students complain about the 
College Heights Bookstore’s ser- 
vices and policies, but it uses the 
same policies as most university 
bookstores across the nation, said 
Buddy Childress, director. 

“Other than textbooks, imprint- 
ed merchandise such as shirts and 
jackets are our biggest sellers,” 
Childress said. “We do custom 
work for most of the intramural 
teams.” 

Since the closing of L and M 
Bookstore, Childress said policies 


Playing “fetch” with his 3-month-old Bri- 
tany spaniel, Duke, is Dr. Glenn Crumb, 
grant and contract services director. Duke is 
in quail hunting training. 


governing new book sales and re- 
turn book policies have not 
changed. 

“We sell new books for the cur- 
rent publisher’s suggested price 
and buy back used books at 50 per 
cent of the current price,” he said. 

Profits, which range from five to 
10 per cent, go to the College 
Heights Foundation to be used for 
scholarships, student loan funds, 
rent to the University for building 
space, freight rates and other 
things, Childress said. 

A Western graduate, Childress 
worked at Woolworth’s and Ben 
Franklin stores before joining the 
university's bookstore as director 
of purchasing in 1961. 

“In 1965, we had a sundry and 
supply center in what is now the 
TV room in Garrett Conference 
Center. We sold the textbooks in 
the basement of Cherry Hall,” he 
said. 

“Also, total area of both facilities 
then was 6,500 square feet. Today, 
we have 21,000 square feet. I guess 
you can see how much we’ve 
grown. Plus, we added many things 


such as jewelry and cosmetic de- 
partments. We did not have these 
in the old set-up,” he said. 

“Today, it is much easier on me 
with everything in one store, and it 
is also a greater advantage to the 
student,” a added. 

“Consider me to be a teacher; 
even more a learner,” Dr. Stanley 
Brumfield said. “It just so happens 
I am an administrator.” 

Brumfield said this is particular- 
ly important for him, since he is 
director of the counseling services 
center. 

“Counseling is a teaching pro- 
cess and an educational process,” 
he said. “We counsel people who 
have too many or too few dates all 
the way to and including people 
with serious personal problems.” 


Because of the demands of his 
job as a counselor, Brumfield has 
no set hours, nor does he have a 
routine work day. 

“When people work with human 
beings, there is no such thing as a 
work day because human needs ex- 
tend beyond set hours,” he said. “It 
depends on the amount of energy 
you are willing to give.” 

Brumfield came to Western be- 
cause “they needed me and I need- 
ed them. It was no great magic.” 

Comparing today’s college stu- 
dent to the ones of his college days, 
Brumfield said he likes today’s stu- 
dent better. 

“The college student of today is 
freer, more independent in his 
thinking and not as hung up over 
insignificant kinds of things — 
sothes status symbols,” he said. 


As director of student financial 
aid, A.J. Thurman said he deals 
with approximately 70 per cent of 
the student body who request 
loans, grants, scholarships, assis- 
tantships and veterans’ benefits. 

Thurman said more students are 
seeking financial aid because of an 
enrollment increase, greater avail- 
ability of programs and funds and 
an increase in the number of quali- 
fied students, due to inflation. 

“It is an extremely frustrating 
job because of the constant change 
in the federal programs and the 
Meese We seem to have more 
than our share of changes,” Thur- 
man added. 

The number of scholarships in- 
creased from 1,600 to 2,000 this 
ees but Thurman said the prob- 
em of supplying what is needed 
has still not been answered. 

“T have a steady diet of counsel- 
ing, preceding, during and follow 
ing registration. We don’t solve all 
of the students’ problems, howev- 
er,” he added. 

Reminiscing about his college 

(continued on page 145) 
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Both the historic Margie Helm Library and the Colonnade 
have been complemented with adjoining modern structures. 
The library is part of the Raymond Cravens Graduate Center 
and Library. With a 950 seating capacity, the facility has a 
volume capacity of 350,000. The Colonnade and permanent 
seating of the stadium were renovated and preserved as part 
of the outdoor theatre serving the Fine Arts Center. Eac of 
the 3,474 seats in the outdoor theatre measures 17 inches. 
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days, Thurman said that there is a 
great deal of difference between 
students in the 1930s and the 1970s. 
“The competition was much great- 
er then. College professors were far 
more demanding then than they 
are now. Now, college is more so- 
cially oriented.” 


“College students today are 
more creative rather than being 
mere followers,” according to Dr. J. 
Crawford Crowe, university archi- 
vist. Describing Western’s present 
campus as “bigger and better,” he 
said that the school provides a 
greater variety of training for its 
students. 

Always fascinated by collections 
of historical documents, Crowe 


said he receives and classifies ““ma- 
terials that pertain to the Universi- 
ty faculty and student life of West- 
ern.” 

These materials include diaries 
of teachers, minutes of organiza- 
tional meetings, university reports, 


publications and newspaper arti- 
cles. 

He added, “I’ve always been in- 
terested in Western; if you're inter- 
ested in Western, it has a lot to 
offer.” 


Instructional support is the ma- 
jor function of academic services, 
according to Dr. Henry Hardin, di- 
rector. “Our job is to support the 
curriculum of the university,” he 
said. “Our activities range all the 
way from purchase to production 
to actual delivery in the class- 
room.” 

Academic services covers the ac- 
quisition of instructional materials 
used in libraries and museums, me- 
dia services and the university ar- 
chives, Hardin said. Periodical spe- 
cialists are hired to insure that the 
university's periodical subscrip- 
tions cover the wide range of de- 


A collection of Talismans is under the man- 
agement of Dr. Crawford Crowe, university 
archivist. Crowe said his job involves receiv- 
ing and classifying materials that pertain to 
faculty and student life. 


Evening and weekend calendars are booked 
with family affairs and writing for Dr. Stan- 
ley Brumfield. The director of the counsel- 
ing services center enjoys his time with 
daughters Alyson and Aimie. Brumfield is 
also interested in writing folk history. 


Book sales promotion prompted by lecture 
publicity was what Buddy Childress had in 
mind when he and an employe displayed 
novels by Bob Woodward and Carl Bern- 
stein prior to their scheduled fall lectures. 
Both men canceled their appearances. 


partmental studies. 

Hardin came to Western to teach 
science education. “I never intend- 
ed to be an administrator in a col- 
lege or university. I wanted to 
teach; I still like to teach,” the vet- 
eran of elementary education ad- 
ded. 

Hardin said most students are 
frank. “They either tell me they 
like something or they don't,” he 
said. 

He cited an incident several years 
ago when a student asked him how 
he censored the library. “I told him 
I read every one of the books and 
took out all the bad words,” he 
said. The student believed Hardin’s 
straight-faced performance. 

A fellow in Dr. Wallace Nave’s 
shoes might never get caught up 


with the type of work the office of 
(continued on page 146) 


Married for 35 years, the A.J. Thurmans are 
only a hill away from each other when at 
work. He has been financial aid director 
since 1959, and his wife Abbie has worked at 
the campus bookstore since 1971. 
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special programs handles. 

Nave directs that office and said 
there aren’t that many new pro- 
grams, just constant revisions and 
updates on some of the established 
ones. 

Coordinating and promotin 
evening classes, May term an 
summer school programs, continu- 
ing education units, independent 
study and correspondence courses 
is Nave’s responsibility. His office 
also provides major advisement 
and coordination of the associate of 
liberal studies degree. 

Students have changed in recent 
years, according to Nave “Many 
students strike me as being a little 
more vocal about their dissatisfac- 
tion. They exercise a little more 
voice in the university administra- 
tion and they enjoy perhaps more 
freedom and greater student 
rights,” Nave explained. 

“The student of today faces a dif- 
ferent dilemma from when I was in 
school. Most college students were 
assured of a good job,” Nave said. 
“Today, we see a lot of evidence 
that college students in certain dis- 
ciplines have a lot of trouble get- 
ting a job with just a bachelor’s 
degree,” he said. 


Sixteen residence hall directors 
and assistant directors and 110 resi- 
dent assistants know Anne Mur- 
ray’s telephone number, and they 
call her when they have a com- 
plaint or problem. 

As assistant dean of student af- 
fairs, the Western graduate said she 
spends 80 per cent of her time lis- 
tening to their problems as well as 
those of women students, adding 
that the situation may involve a 
suicidal attempt, a disciplinary 
problem or a roommate complaint. 

“The buck stops here, so to 
speak, and sometimes I have to 

ass it on to Dean Keown,” Mrs. 

urray explained. “We're not here 
to jump on peoples’ cases all the 
time. We’re here to help students 
survive and watch them grow aca- 
demically and socially.” 

The assistant dean said there are 
few barriers to communication in a 
one-to-one confrontation, but a 

roup situation may create prob- 
ems. 

“With a group the quality of 
communication in some cases can 
deteriorate,” she said. “It can be- 
come a power struggle with the stu- 
dents trying to push the dean 
against the wall or a group of ad- 
ministrators saying they’re not go- 
ing to deal with student demands.” 

Readence halls have changed in 
recent years, according to Mrs. 
Murray. “We're humanizing resi- 
dence pale We're no longer stack- 


ing bodies in and collecting mon- 
ey,” she said. “We're making a con- 
centrated effort to provide luxuries. 
Recreation rooms are well-decorat- 
ed, nicely furnished and stocked 
with games. There are kitchens on 
every floor,” she added. 

Students have changed, too, 
since Mrs. Murray graduated in 
1962. “The blue jean has become a 
common denominator. The 
wealthy don’t want to be stereo- 
types as rich kids. The poor ones 
don’t want to look poor. So every- 
one wears them. You can’t tell if 
someone is rich or poor,” she said. 


As assistant dean of student af- 
fairs, Howard Bailey works in job 
placement, takes resident hall disci- 
plinary action and helps prepare 
students for the job market. 

Bailey said that the job market is 
“hit and miss” now because suc- 
cess in finding a job depends upon 
the student’s preparation and the 
type of job available. He also said 
that although the university enroll- 
ment has increased, there are not as 
many applications for job place- 
ment. 

Job duties, Bailey said, do not re- 
quire extensive contact between 
students. He said, “I have to spend 
more effort to make myself known. 
I have to strive a little harder be- 
cause there are fewer one-to-one re- 
lationships,’”” he added. 


Coaches’ wives know football is their bread 
and butter, says Anne Murray, assistant 
dean of student affairs and wife of assistant 
coach Lee Murray. She and daughters Susan, 
5 and Leeanne, 11, watch Western beat Aus- 
tin Peay, 12-7, at Smith Stadium. 


Machines sometimes need a human touch to 
perform well. Dr. Henry Hardin, dean of 
academic services, applies this idea to a vid- 
eo tape at his office and to his hobbies — 
clock collecting and farming. One piece of 
an antique tool collection is a holing bow- 
saw owned by Dr. Wallace Nave, director of 
special programs. Members of Nave’s fam- 
ily once used the bowsaw to saw small trees. 
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Grass fields and shrills of officials’ whistles 
replace a carpeted office and the pecks of 
typewriters when Howard Bailey, assistant 
dean of student affairs, attends a flag foot- 
ball game at an Industrial Drive Field. 
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_A pea-shelling chore allowed David Chelf to 
have his picture made with his dad Dr. Carl 
Chelf, dean of Bowling Green Community 
College. Chelf’s daughter Jennifer appeared 
in the 1974 Talisman. Jim Pickens hung up 

‘| his baseball coaching uniform and moved 
his office to Potter fiall when he became 
assistant to the dean of student affairs. He 
said the change has given him more time to 
counsel students about their ambitions. 


A Western graduate in 1971, Bai- 
ley said that on the whole, students 
have the same problems today as 
when he was in school. “Students 
are not quite as responsible now as 
when I was in school,” he said. 

He noted that students yesterday 
had more serious intentions to 
complete college and become a suc- 
cess. 

Bailey said, however, that his age 
helps him relate with young people 
on campus. “It’s easier for me to 
keep up with the trends of the stu- 
dent body than an older person 
could.” 


Dean of Bowling Green Commu- 
nity College and Continuing Edu- 
cation is a long title, but it still does 
not accurately describe all the du- 
ties of Dr. Carl Chelf. 

Under the community college, he 
is responsible for correlating the 
less-than-baccalureate degree 
which includes 35 associate degrees 
and three certificate programs. 

Chelf must also coordinate all 
the areas falling under continuing 
education. The biggest area under 
this section is the extended campus 
which represents all the locations 
where courses are offered away 
from Western. 

For example, this is the third year 
that courses are being offered 
through public libraries. Six hun- 
dred people are enrolled in seven 
communities. “I have the opportu- 
nity to see how the people in the 
extended area appreciate the pro 
grams. It is all worthwhile,” he 
said. 

Chelf did not begin his career at 
Western as an administrator, how- 
ever. He was a student who came 
back as a teacher and then ad- 
vanced to administration. 

Western has changed consider- 
ably from when he first came here, 
Chelf said. ‘Western had 2,500 stu- 
dents,” he said. “I worked in the 
grill and knew almost everyone 
and they knew me.” 

Students and their dress too have 
changed. ‘Students seem to be less 
in awe of professors,” he said. 
“And in my day, students would sit 
and write. They were not very in- 
quisitive.”’ 

Both Jim Pickens and Potter Hall 
have grayed a bit since the young 
man First unloaded his bags and 
made the “top of the hill” home 
during the summer of 1947. 

The two are together again after a 
nostalgic 29-year estrangement 
since Pickens became assistant to 
the dean of student affairs and 
moved into his Potter office. 

Formerly director of university 
centers and baseball coach, Pickens 
said the physical campus is much 
changed from his first summer in 
Bowling Green. 


“When I came here there were 
two dorms, Whitestone (Florence 
Schneider) for women and Potter 
Hall for the men. All the class- 
rooms were in Cherry Hall, and the 
library was in Gordon Wilson,” he 
said. “Nothing was below the top 
of the hill. Everything south, east 
and west is new since I was a stu- 
dent. 

“Regardless of how small or how 
large Westin gets, Western will al- 
ways be Western,” he said. “Things 
the founding fathers laid down 
years ago will have an effect on the 
years to come. I don’t believe we'll 
ever lose that Western tradition.” 

The word “tradition” brings four 
thoughts to Pickens’ mind. 

“First I think of Mr. Diddle and 
the great basketball powers he 
made here. I think of the students 
who walked across the Hill who are 
now alumni supporters from across 
the United States,” Pickens said. “I 
think of the great teachers and per- 
sonnel who have molded it together 
and held it together.” Lastly, Pick- 
ens remembered the leadership 
Western has experienced under 
four presidents. 

Fithian Faries has moved his 
film projectors, movie screens and 
overhead projectors five times dur- 
ing the 16 years he has been direc- 
tor of the audio-visual service 
center. 

“Each time we move, the area 
gets bigger, but we can never have 
enough room,” said Faries. The di- 
rector said his office has been locat- 
ed in three different spots in Cher- 
ry Hall. It later moved down the 
hill a bit to Grise Hall and then a 
little further to the College of Edu- 
cation building. 

Faries is also director of the 
Third District Film Library and 
teaches courses. He came to West- 
ern from Lexington where he was 
director of the audio-visual educa- 
tion program in the public school 
system. 

“No two days are alike,” said Far- 
ies, who supervises approximately 
45 student workers. He consults 
with people on campus and han- 
dles machine repairs. His office is 
also responsible for showing films 
on campus. 

Fairies said the audio-visual 
equipment is for everyone to use. 
“deudents can come in and check 
out anything as a teacher would if 
they leave their I.D.,” said the di- 
rector. 

His weekends are often spent at 
Western, too, because Faries works 
as the public address announcer at 
all home football and basketball 
games. 

As assistant dean of student af- 
fairs and director of the university 

(continued on page 148) 
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centers, Ron Beck can think back a 
few years to when he was a West- 
ern student and see the programs 
he now heads as non-existent. 

Beck serves as liaison between 
the associated government and the 
administration negotiating con- 
tracts for concerts, fogs and oth- 
er programs and handling the 
Shysical arrangements involved 
with such activities. 

A student himself eight years 
ago, Beck said the physical growth 
of the campus is the one major 
change that has taken place since 
his first student days. 

“There is a danger that as a uni- 
versity grows bigger, it will lose 
that personal touch,” Beck said. “I 
don’t think that has happened with 
Western. We are even more student 
oriented today.” 

Beck said he is going to move 
into new areas this year. His main 
objective includes establishing a 
student darkroom and a eesren lie 
tening room in Garrett Conference 
Center, and a reception room in the 
Downing Center. 


Sometimes Larry Berry leaves 
the paperwork on ne desk, walks 
down the hall to the lobby of Potter 
Hall and sits there so he can talk to 
students. 

“A lot of people who want to talk 
don’t come in to see us,” the assis- 
tant dean of student affairs said. 
Berry considers himself on-the-job 
24 hours a day and wants to help 
students when they need him. 

Each year Berry edits, publishes 
and distributes the student hand- 
book, Hilltopics, and the resident 
hall handbook. He also plans the 
budget for student affiars, housing, 
the university centers and eac 
resident hall. 

Residence hall renovation is also 
a major project in student affairs. 
“Some halls still don’t have recrea- 
tion rooms and floor kitchens,” 
Berry said. 

His studies show that these 
things are important to students. 
The housing Morte in the fall 
forced some students to be moved 
into some of the areas to be ren- 
ovated. “We haven’t had time to 
think of other plans yet,” the assis- 
tant dean said. 

Working with students as both 
teacher and administrator, Berry 
has observed many changes in the 
students since the time he first 
came to Western. 

Students in the early 1960s had 
the same general interests as those 
today, Berry said. “Today, there is a 
totally proliferated student body — 
not at all interested in the same 
things.” Berry said this individual- 


ity is good. 

“With the Vietnam War, stu- 
dents were awakened emotionally,” 
Berry said, and he thinks this led to 
an era of considerable unrest and 
violence. “People are more pas- 
sive. 


Jones Jaggers Laboratory School 
is under a new administrative um- 
brella, according to Dr. Donald Rit- 
ter, director. 

This umbrella is the Center of 
Child Study, developed by the Col- 
lege of Education. Ritter said the 
program began with a reexamina- 
tion of the lab school and its role in 
the university. 

“As a result, we are taking a look 
at what children learn, and what 


Football at the Ron Beck house is seldom 
just a family affair. The assistant dean of 
student affairs and director of university 
centers said neighborhood kids often join 
him and his son Matthew in the scrim- 
mages. Matthew is a first grader. 


ChE ate, 


and how teachers teach, and what 
Sele children from learning,” he 
explained. 

itter was an elementary educa- 
tion teacher in the public school 
system for 10 years and taught in 
the elementary education depart- 
ment at Western before becoming 
director of the school. 

“T like to work with elementary 
education age children. It’s helped 
me use what I’ve got — what I 
could offer most,” he said. 

Ritter said students today have a 
better education, background and 
experience as compared to the stu- 
dents of the past. 

“Students today are more insis- 
tent that instructors do their jobs 
and teach something,” said Ritter. 
“Students were a little more passive 
then, whereas now they are more 


Forty-five student workers call Fithian Faires 
boss. The director of the audio-visual service 
center supervises the students who show histo- 
ry films to students fulfilling course require- 
ments or getting extra-credit points. 


| 
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Hobbies are sometimes neglected since Larry Berry considers his job 
as assistant dean of student affairs a 24-hour duty. He did get some 
time off during the fall semester when an injury sustained in a 
tennis game forced him into a a cast. Berry was still not able to 


enjoy his hobbies — gardening, farming or hunting. 
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Mornings for the Jones-Jaggers Laboratory 
School director begin in the halls and class- 
rooms where Dr. Donald Ritter greets children 
and teachers. Budgets are Harold Smith’s con- 
stant companions. At work, Smith is director of 
accounts and budgetary control, and at home he 
budgets his time so he can enjoy gardening, 
boating and camping. 


Fix-it-man is Larry Howard’s second career 
away from his job as director of purchasing. “I 
love to repair television sets and most of all I 
enjoy auto mechanics,” Howard said. 


aggressive and less fearful of ex- 
pressing their views.” 

In his spare time, Ritter is a ham 
radio operator and is building a 
transceiver. “It gives myself and 
my son something to do together,” 


he added. 


Harold Smith is honest and prac- 
tical. 

The director of accounts and 
budgetary control said he realizes 
that closer communication between 
administrators and students is 
needed, but the work load of an 
administrator - often limits that 
communication. 

“Communication should be as 
close as possible, but you can’t 
walk around like a politician shak- 
ing hands; there is work to be 
done,” Smith explained. 

Smith is responsible for super- 
vising and coordinating the func- 
tions of accounting, receipting of 
cash and disbursing of funds. 

Things have changed quite a bit 
since he first came to Western. The 
university's operating budget then 
was five millon dollars compared to 
the thirty-seven million dollar cur- 
rent budget. 

Students and facilities have 
changed as well, according to 
Smith. He said that all the dormi- 
tories at the base of the hill, Dero 
Downing University Center and 
the Wetherby Administration 
Building have been constructed. 

“Students have more freedom. 
We take education for granted,” 
Smith said. “Before, it was thought 
of as a privilege to attend college.” 


Larry Howard doesn’t count 
sheep when he has trouble falling 
asleep; he counts red and white 
stickers. 

The stickers are used in inven- 
tory control, one of Howard’s big- 
gest tasks as director of purchas- 
ing. 

“Inventory control is placing a 
one-inch by one-inch red and white 
numbered sticker on all items over 
$20 purchased by the university,” 
Howard explained. ‘Hopefully ev- 
ery item has this sticker on it. This 
helps us total our assets which are 
reported to Frankfort once a year,” 
he added. 

Howard, who began his purchas- 
ing career as a state purchasing in- 
spector, is responsible for the print 
pho central stores, shipping and 
the warehouse. 

“Each day presents a new chal- 
lenge and a new way to eRe 
an old problem,” said Howard. 
“One minute I may be handling 
paperwork at my desk and the next, 
rit be up on the hill planning 
rooms for a building.” 

He said he thinks the adminis- 
tration and students should get to- 


gether on university problems. “In 
my case, if a desk is falling apart, I 
want to know about it. The admin- 
istration does not sit in the desks, 
the students do,” the director said. 

Students in 1976 don’t pay for as 
much of their education as students 
of past times have, according to 
Howard. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m not 
cutting down the students, but 
back in the 1950s there was not as 
much money circulating. Today, 
parents can afford to pay for their 
SU education,” said How- 
ard. 

His job in educational adminis- 
tration has given Dr. Charles Clark 
enough Heck etal and training to 
begin another career — public rela- 
tions. 

Assistant dean for extended cam- 
pus programs, Clark said he feels 
very much like a public relations 
man. “The extended campus pro- 
gram offers valuable opportunities, 
and is good for Western’s relation- 
ship with outside communities,” 
he said. 

An extended campus, according 
to Clark, is “the expansion of the 
educational services outside the 
physical boundaries of the campus. 
Classes are offered wherever they 
are requested,” Clark said. 

Clark said traveling and meeting 
Pecks is rewarding. “We_ have 

een instrumental in giving the op- 
portunity and motivation to young 
Becks who normally may not have 

ad the chance to receive college 
degrees.” 

As an administrator, Clark said 
he enjoys the closeness he has with 
teachers and students. “The fact 
that my job requires my personally 
meeting and planning these 
courses with the teachers and stu- 
dents allows me to be very close,” 
he said. 

Reflecting on the differences of 
college students today and when he 
was a student, Clark said, ‘Stu- 
dents today are very different; not 
bad, just different. They seem more 
aware and more educated. But then 
there is so much more to be 


learned,” he added. 


James B. Tomes said he likes be- 
ing director of personnel. “I enjoy 
working with personnel and per- 
sonnel and people are synony- 
mous.” 

Tomes said his department has 
more contact with the faculty and 
staff than any office other than the 
president’s. Tomes must interview 
anyone hired by the university. Be- 
cause the personnel department is- 
sues the payroll and administers 
the personnel-staff benefits pro- 
gram and the: Affirmative Action 

(continued on page 150) 
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program, all employes come 
through his office at sometime, he 
added. 

Tomes said his only student con- 
tact comes through the student 
identification system. He said he 
would like to improve communica- 
tion with students, especially in the 
area of student payroll. 

‘My area just writes the student 
parol checks. We don’t decide 
who gets them or the amount of the 
check,” he said. ‘Most students 
don’t realize that the student finan- 
cial aid office decides these things.” 

Plans for the personnel depart- 
ment include a program to pay staff 
members on a bi-weekly ee in- 
stead of monthly — and a program 
to bring the university into compli- 
ance with the Rehabilitation Act, 
he said. 

Tomes, personnel director since 
1968, said his greatest accomplish- 
ment has been the establishment of 
a formal personnel administration. 
Before the establishment of the per- 
sonnel office, Tomes said each de- 
partment did its own hiring with 
no central system for salaries and 
personnel. 

Since coming to Western, Tomes 
has watched the physical plant ex- 
pand and the parking situation get 
worse. 

“T think about the parking situa- 
tion every time I hire a new staff 
member: That’s one more parking 
space to come up with,” he said. 


“The student of today has more 
buying power and more money to 
spend than we did,” said Clarence 


Teamwork is what the Charles Clarks use in 
their hobbies. The assistant dean for ex- 
tended campus programs adjusts the water- 
flow on his handmade fountain in his back- 
yard. His wife Sybil planted the flowers. 
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Tabor, director of auxiliary busi- 
ness and services. 

Tabor supervises areas in which 
the university receives an income 
by charging students for services 
such as food, laundry facilities, a 
post office, mail delivery and tick- 
ets. 

He also has “indirect responsi- 
bility in the financial end of hous- 
ing and the recreation area,” in- 
cluding the movie theatre, bowling 
alley and the billiards at the stu- 
dent center. 

Tabor said he may spend as 
much as four to five hours each day 
taking care of his correspondence. 
“T try to make it a point to visit at 
least one or maybe all of the food 
services every day,” he said. “I try 
to get by the ticket office once or 
twice a week and the post office, 
mail room and coin laundry regu- 
larly.” 

Student requests have prompted 
improvement. “We followed the re- 
ie of the student government 
this year in that we have a free ve 
hicle to take students to the coin 
laundry.” 

“In food services, we did some 
upgrading of equipment in trying 


Grandpas are handy for gentle pushes and 
words of encouragement down a steep slide. 
Clarence Tabor, director of auxiliary busi- 
ness and services, entertains his grandson 
Derek, 4, in Tabor’s backyard. 


Fishing one of Kentucky's lakes is one of 
James Tomes’ favorite hobbies. But when 
the director of personnel doesn’t have 
enough time for that, he enjoys reading by a 
bay window in the Cemetery Road home he 
recently built. 


Ee 


to offer students better food,” said 
Tabor. “I would like for the stu- 
dents to give us an honest and 
frank evaluation of our food ser- 
vices.” , 

A graduate of Centre College, the 
director said students of his college 
years were less informed. ‘The col- 
lege student of today has many 
more up-to-date facilities to help 
him in education,” he said. 0 
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Dedicated Thursday, Nov. 6, 1939, the Kentucky Building Se 
and Museum is devoted to the preservation of Kentucky 
historical material. Over $125,000 in gifts from friends and 
alumni was spent on the building before the Depression 
caused a halt in construction in 1933. Later funds from the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and the College Heights Foun- 
dation were used to complete construction. 
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They fit into Grise Hall, a modern building on the slope 
of the Hill, as they train themselves for 


Students in the College of Business 
and Public Affairs are making better 

lans for a profession, according to Wil- 
lian Jenkins, dean of the college. 

“Students today are career oriented 
and are thinking more about planning 
for themselves in the future,” Jenkins 
said. “In this college we tend to get the 
student who has made up his mind and 
sticks to a career.” 

Jenkins also said attitude is a major 
factor in this. “Students are more pur- 
poseful today than they were five years 
ago, and I think this is a reflection of 
peacetime economy,” Jenkins said. 
“Their motivation is learning.” 

Jenkins said the departments are very 
cooperative with ae other in special 
events, such as the newsletter of the col- 
lege called Grapevine. Instigated by 
Carolyn Fost, instructor of economics, 
the first issue of the newsletter gave a 
wrap-up of the departments, and report- 
ed changes that had occurred recently. It 
also listed special projects of the college. 

Dr. Vernon Martin, assistant dean for 
public affairs programs and director of 
public service institute, echoed Jenkins’ 
ideas about the attitudes of the student 
today. He also outlined some changes 
that have occurred in the college. 

“There has been a tremendous im- 
provement on the faculty,” Martin said. 
“They are well-qualified and come from 
just about every part of the country. This 
provides a higher quality of instruction. 
More emphasis can be placed on re- 
search nn public service activity,” Mar- 
tin added. 

Dr. Robert Oppitz, assistant dean, said 
there is an increased interest in account- 
ing, business administration and secre- 
tarial science. Although popular, these 
areas need improvement, Oppitz said. 

“T believe that we need both additional 
and stronger faculty especially in the ac- 
counting area. You could say that as 
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things stand now, we are operating on 
borrowed time,” he said. 

“Our classes are too large for effective 
instruction. If we were working in a 
more competitive market, I feel our stu- 
dents would be penalized because we are 
not able to do as much for them as other 
schools can in the way of individual in- 
struction,” Oppitz said. 

Since coming to Western in 1964, Op- 
pitz said the university has become a 
more stable operation. 

“At the time I came to Western there 
were few people who had been here for 
more than a year or two. The turnover is 
no longer what it once was,” he said. 

Students have also changed in the past 
12 years, Oppitz said. 

“T think the best students of 1966 are 
as good as the best students of 1976, but 
“B-” and “C” students of today are a lot 
more capable than their 1966 counter- 
parts,” he concluded. 

In a year full of presidential politics 
and Congressional investigations, the 
government department is trying to keep 
its students informed through special 
seminars about the current topics in our 
governmental system. 

According to Dr. George Masannat, 
head of the department, the senior semi- 
nar class was set up to study current 
political issues which affect the world. 

Masannat said the fall class concerned 
itself with the “Intelligence Communi- 
ty,” and the class in the spring fo- 
cused on “The Role of Terrorism in 
our World.” 

The government department also con- 
tinued a special program concerned with 
the workings of the United Nations. 
This program included a trip to a region- 
al model U.N. gathering where students 
participated in mock U.N. meetings. 

Dr. Faye Carroll, sponsor of this pro- 
gram, said the participating students 
were assigned to a country and had to 


 |Calculated risks 


familiarize themselves with that country. 
The students represented that county in 
the mock meetings. 

“This will let them see first-hand how 
the U.N. operates, and will make very 
clear the purpose of the United Na- 
tions,” she said. 

Masannat said job opportunities for 
Bev euch! majors and minors who 

ave concentrated in the area of Ameri- 
can government have been quite good. 
He also said Western has a good per- 
centage of its students accepted into 
law school. 

‘The worst job opportunities, ac- 
cording to Masannat, are in the areas 
of government theory and _ interna- 
tional relations. 

An air of confidence blows gently in 
the business administration depart- 
ment when faculty members evaluate 
its program. 

“Our programs are as good as any of- 
fered in the state,” said br. Robert Nel- 


son, head of the department. “However, 
business is a very dynamic area, and this 
means we must be continually changing 


A painting done by Mrs. Edward Coffman graces 
the living room of Dr. William Jenkins, dean of the 
Bowling Green College of Business and Public Af- 
fairs. The Je year oll Ri all vlc resident studied 
painting in an extended campus course. 


our programs to keep up-to-date.” 

To update the programs, two courses, 
| Management-Union Relations and Or- 
i Bepcttion Theory and Behavior, have 
a 


een added to the curriculum, Nelson 
said. Plans are also being made to offer a 
course in international business. 
‘| The increasing size of classes is a 
1}, problem in the department, according to 

Bilson. “Because of the larger classes, 

there is less interchanging of ideas be- 
tween students and teacher. There is less 
)| feedback, and we need more faculty per 
student because of the very nature of 
business,” he said. 
: At Western since 1972, Nelson became 
department head in 1973. He said addi- 
tions and deletions from the curriculum 
| |) were made to meet the constant changes 
in the business world and to prepare stu- 
| dents. “It’s been changed for the better,” 
he added. 

Revision of the Kentucky court sys- 
tem means that court stenographers are 
needed desperately, said Dr. Hollie 
Sharpe, meee of the department of busi- 
ness education and office administration. 

Sharpe said he hopes to initiate a court 
reporting program, and a committee 
has been formed to organize a program. 
He said two machine shorthand classes 
‘are offered now, but students must 
attend another school to get the two- 
year degree. 

“It’s a demanding 24-month period, 
but you’re your own boss,” Sharpe said. 
“A court stenographer in a big city such 
as Chicago, New York or Boston makes 
| $12,000-$40,000 a year while one in Ken- 
~ tucky can make $15,000-$25,000.” 
| The department head said he learned 
_ the skill at Northern Iowa State Univer- 


; | Besides the “regular” hobby of lawn work, Dr. 
; Robert Oppitz, assistant dean of the Bowling 
. Green College of Business and Public Affairs, also 
| considers the gradual process of grooming his two 
| white poodles a very active hobby. 


sity. “Western is the first state university 
to offer machine shorthand. No one else 
has promoted it,” he said. 

A college degree is more prevalent to- 
day, Sharpe said. “Many jobs that once 
required a college degree don’t need it. 
But with the knowledge explosion, it’s 
next to impossible to have a bare grasp of 
what’s happening without post-secon- 
dary education,” fa said. 

Although a surplus of certified teach- 
ers exists, Sharpe said people in business 
education have it easier. “Those people 


(continued on page 154) 


A recipient of the distinguished Research Award, 
Dr. George Masannat, head of the government de- 
partment, says he would like to add two more in- 
structors to his staff to lighten the load for those 
faculty members engaged in research. 


Better instructors in the Bowling Green College of 
Public Affairs have improved its programs signifi- 
cantly, according to Dr. Vernon Martin, assistant 
dean for public affairs programs and director of the 
public service institute. 
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have double insurance. They can teach 
and perform successfully in the busi- 
ness world.” 

Other people are more limited in the 
nature of the jobs they can perform,” he 
said. “A smaller salary is better than 
no salary.” 

“IT wish we could overcome the image 
of being a tough discipline,” said Dr. 
enna Cann, head of the department 
of economics. “We've gotten it because to 
be successful in economics you must 
have an analytic mind, and not all stu- 
dents have that talent.” 

Cann added that another reason the 
economics curriculum has a reputation 
of being tough is that the concepts can- 
not be learned by memorization. “Eco- 
nomics deals with abstract concepts 
which take work to understand,” he said. 

But in spite of the reputation, there 
has been a renewed interest in recent 
eats partially because of national prob- 
ems with inflation, according to Cann. 
“People are becoming more conscious of 
environmental problems,” he said. 

Most economics majors go to work in 
the business world, and the job market 
is good, Cann said. There are also 
jobs available in government, such as in 
Civil Service. 

One of Cann’s goals is to expand ac- 
tivities in the area of economic education 
on the elementary and high school level. 
“Part of the problem with economics is 
that we’re graduating millions of high 
school students who know nothin 
about economics,” Cann said. “We nee 
to create a basic economic understanding 
for the community in general.” 

If any of the 682 students enrolled in 
Accounting 118 happen to be taking it a 
second time, they may not recognize it. 
Dr. Charles Hays, head of the accounting 
department, said the lab for the introduc- 
tory course has been dropped, and ex- 
aminations are given on a group basis. 

“There was a physical problem of con- 
ducting such a lab. Access to a key punch 
machine to do the work is a real prob- 
lem,” Hays said. “We also had serious 
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doubts that students were getting the 
benefits we hoped for.” 

The lab was required to familiarize 
students with computers early, although 
majors must also take an introductory 
computer science course, Hays said. 

The department head also said uni- 
form group examinations give students 
fair treatment. “All 682 take the same 
exams and are graded on the same basis. 
Why should one student have a more 
difficult test and get a “B” or a “C” while 
another student gets an “A” on an easier 
test and knows the same amount,” 
Hays said. 

At Western since 1963, Hays headed 
the business administration department 
for five years. He said he watched the 
university and the accounting depart- 
ment change. 

The changes relate more to external 
forces than to internal events. “As a de- 
partment, accounting is unique in this 
college,” Hays said. “It’s the only de- 
partment where students develop and 
practice a profession. There’s a fan- 
tastic Prolite eon of knowledge and 


roles,” he added. 


The department head said accounting 
students do not expect to get by easy. 
“They have to know a lot nal work at the 
complicated concepts. It requires an ana- 
lytical mind. An accountant has to see 
through a maze of things,” according 
to Hays. 

“If he is willing to do the work and 
pay the price, the rewards are both finan- 
cial and otherwise. Small businesses de- 
pend upon Certified Public Accountants 
(CPAs) who work with taxes, records and 
financial statements. The CPA often tells 
them what they can do and what they 
can’t do.” Hays added. 

A college education is on Dr. Kirk 
Dansereau’s priority list. “Once you 
have a college education, it stays with 
you, and that can’t be taken away from 
you,” said the head of the department of 
sociology and anthropology. “It provides 
you atts the tools that allow you to ob- 
serve, to analyze and to make decisions.” 


Fishing for crappie and bass and water skiing are 
the main activities Dr. Robert Nelson and his fam- 
ily enjoy on their 15 ft. Cobia boat. The business 
administration department head said his family 
usually goes to Barren River reservoir. 
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Dansereau said the department is 
three-fold in its scope as it includes soci- 
ology, anthropology and social work. 
Demography, industrial sociology and 
criminology and corrections are also in- 
cluded in the department’s program, 
Dansereau said. 

Revisions and improvements are com- 
ing to the department through a four- 
year plan, he said. Rather extensive revi- 
sion is being made to the social work 
toward accreditation in the spring, Dan- 
sereau said. 

Graduates have been rather successful 
when looking for jobs, according to the 
department head. One graduate works 
with the federal prison system in Florida, 
and another is a department head at a 
junior college there, Dansereau said. 
“We've turned out some excellent kids,” 


he added. 
(continued on page 160) 


Because he said he has had his Talisman picture 
taken doing just about everything else, Dr. Hollie 
Sharpe, head of the business education and office 
administration department, had his picture made 
entering his Cheyenne Drive home. 


By taking a “working vacation” last March during 
spring break, Dr. Charles Hays was able to convert 
his utility room into a study. The head of the ac- 
counting department laid the carpet and also did all 
plumbing and electrical work. 


STUDENT> | 
WORKENS © 
ONLY 


This traditional scene of gauchos riding into the 
dawn is part of the Latin American collection be- 
longing to Dr. Kenneth Cann, head of the econom- 
ics department. According to Cann, there are still 
some gauchos in Latin America. 


Chatting with Dr. Kirk Dansereau, head of the 
sociology and anthropology department, are stu- 
dent workers Deborah Lawhorn, Ann Michelle 
Cissell and Mary Delaney. All three of the girls 
come in to work following their morning classes. 
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Machine Shorthand: A touchy subject 


Trivia buffs, how much 
do you remember about the 
Perry Mason series? It 
seems that Perry Mason 
(Raymond Burr) and his 
sidekick (William Hopper) 
were always defending 
unfortunates who happened 
to be considered the leading 
suspects for a crime. Also 
“PEsen ie in the court were 
the judge, bailiff and a 
sharp-witted prosecutor, 
Hamilton Burger (William 
Talmadge). Is that all who 
appeared on camera? 

At first a person might 
think so. But quietly tucked 
in the corner, not of any 
notoriety and barely making 
a sound, was the court 
reporter. After all, someone 
had to keep the “minutes” 


of the trial. 

While members of 
Machine Shorthand 213 are 
probably not aspiring to be 
ona lV series, some are 
getting the first taste of 
what may lead to a court 
reporting job. 

The class instructor, Dr. 
Hollie Sharpe, emphasized 
that Western doesn’t prepare 
the students totally for a 
court reporting job. He said 
interested students have to 
attend an 18-24 month 
program at one of 42 
sanctioned court reporting 
schools across the nation. 

In explaining the use of 
the touch shorthand 
machine, Sharpe said 
students use all fingers 
while taking dictation, but 


are able to look at the 
people who are talking. 

Gregg shorthand relies 
primarily on the use of 
symbols whereas machine 
shorthand requires the 
student to touch the keys 
in accordance with pho- 
netic sounds. 

In the beginning course, 
students take three-minute 
and five-minute speed tests, 
and are allowed no more 
than a two per cent margin 
of error. 

After taking dictation, 
students have 20 minutes to 
complete typewritten 
transcriptions of what they 
took in shorthand. This is 
something new for the 
beginning machine 
shorthand class as 


— M. Lyons 


Sharpe formerly had the 
class writing transcripts 
in longhand. 

Asked why he changed 
class procedure, Sharpe said, 
“We'd found that all of 
the students had previously 
had typing, and most were 
‘a bit fait er down the road’ 
than usual.” 

Students who completed 
the first course usually take 
the advanced machine 
shorthand class and the 
legal stenography course. 

Sharpe added that 
students in the advanced 
class build up their speed 
as high as 130-140 words 
per minute. 

According to Sharpe, the 
students are expected to 
practice one hour per day 
outside class for the 
beginning and advanced 
courses. He said, ‘We 
don’t think that’s asking 
too much because it is 
so demanding. 

“Court reporting is a field 
that doesn’t cater to either 
sex. Men can definitely do 
as well as women if they 
are willing to put out,” 
Sharpe said. 

Some students who have 
taken the courses agreed 
that they preferred the 
machine shorthand 
technique over Gregg 
shorthand. Nancy Orndorff, 
a sophomore legal secretarial 
administration major, said 
she found touch shorthand 
to be ‘easier and faster” 
than the Gregg shorthand 
she learned in high school. 
She said she now takes 120 
words a minute in dictation. 

Twila Garner, also a 
sophomore legal secretarial 
administration major, said 
she did not mind switching 


over to machine shorthand 
although the speed element 


was more difficult. 
— JIM SIWICKI 


After taking dictation, Nanetta Sanders, a freshman from 
Hopkinsville, looks over what she has taken down on the 


in shorthand. According to Hollie Sharpe, the class in- 

structor, 80 per cent of the business letters done in the 

touch shorthand machine. Following dictation the stu- beginning level of the class must contain no mistakes in 
or 


dents have 20 minutes to transcribe what they have taken er for students to get an “A” for the course. 
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When it comes to con- 
sumers, two things are cer- 
tain. People do buy and 
are always on the lookout 
for a bargain. 

But what about hidden as- 
pects of consumer behavior? 
Why do people buy what 
they do? When they do? 
Where they do? And what 
happens after a purchase 
is made? 

These questions, although 
difficult to answer, all in- 
volve consumer behavior. It 
is so important that most 
colleges and universities in 
the United States now offer 
a course in it. 

At Western, the course is 
Business Administration 
321, or Consumer Behavior. 

“There are people in tex- 
tiles and clothing, interior 
design, mass communica- 
tions, psychology, agricul- 
ture and business adminis- 
tration in this class, said 
Dr. William Shanklin, 
course instructor. 

Shanklin said he considers 
the course to be popular and 
it is his favorite to teach be- 
cause it is so relevant to 
what happens every day. 

“When the students see 
something in the paper 
about a lawsuit and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
(FTC), they can relate to 
this,” he said. 

Relevancy is a prime rea- 
son Ronald Brumleve, a ju- 
nior from Louisville, is tak- 
ing the class. “I like it be- 
cause it gives a basic knowl- 
edge of consumer behavior,” 
he said. 

Brumleve said the course 
is especially relevant in to- 
day’s society. “It (the course) 
helps you to be more aware 
of what goes on and how 
you are influenced,” he said. 

Another student, Candace 
Cornette, agreed with Brum- 
leve. “I’ve learned a lot from 
this class. It’s a course you 
can relate to,” she said. 

Miss Cornette, a senior 
from Drakesboro, said she 
took the class because it 
counts toward her busi- 
ness minor. “Of the class- 
es I had to choose from, 
this class sounded the 
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Looking at the Genesco Company exhibit for the College 
of Business and Public Affairs’ free enterprise is Jim-Ed 
Veaxey of Bowling Green, who came to see the fair with 
his mother after school. The Genesco exhibit featured the 


most interesting.” 

An inter-disciplinary 
approach is used in teach- 
ing the class, Shanklin 
said. “To understand con- 
sumer behavior, we draw 
from such areas as social 
psychology, psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, 
economics. and marketing,” 
he said. “We see what 
they contribute to this area 
of consumer behavior.” 

Shanklin said class dis- 
cussion is important. “Oc- 
casionally, students bring 
up topics they would like 
to discuss.” 

One. such topic, Shanklin 
said, was the buying process 
when a death occurs. “They 
(the classes) wanted to bring 
in a funeral director to ex- 
plain funeral costs,” he said. 
“They also wanted to evalu- 
ate how people can be 
‘ripped off’ when a death oc- 
curs.” 

The course is valuable to 
students for several reasons, 
Shanklin said. “In my view, 
the course is valuable to 
those who plan to deal with 


consumers. It will also help 
students be better consum- 
ers,” he said. 

In comparison to other 
cultures, Americans, in gen- 
eral, are excellent consum- 
ers, Shanklin said. “Within 
American society, however, 
one third of the people are 
very poor consumers.” 

To combat this, there are 
several sources for help. 
Shanklin said one good 
source is Consumer Report 
Magazine. “It lists products 
and brands and is a good 
source when you buy dura- 
ble goods,” he said. 

The biggest concern of 
Consumer Report is product 
performance. “The magazine 
is concerned that the prod- 
uct does what it says it can 
do, and that false and decep- 
tive advertising is avoided,” 
Shanklin said. 

The FTC is another source 
that can help avoid fraud. 
Shanklin said the FTC is 
limited in what it can do, 
however, because of a short- 


ness of staff. 
“They (the FTC) are not 


rip-off dodgers | 


— T. Dekle 
“great American business machine” as its theme. Set up in 
Diddle Arena in September the fair is an annual event 
jointly sponsored by each department of the college. Dis- 
plays are done by the college and private companies. | 


staffed enough to come to 
the consumer’s aid on a lo- 
cal level — unless a massive 
fraud is involved,” he said. 

Shanklin said state and lo- 
cal governments are also 
taking an initiative by estab- 
lishing small claims courts. 
New York and Massachu- 
setts are very protective of 
consumers in the laws and 
measures they have passed. 

Shanklin said Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus are also be- 
coming more effective. 

But regardless of the aid 
against fraud, consumer 
awareness is important. 
“College students are fairly 
good consumers,” Shanklin 
said, but I wish consumer 
economics was a mandatory 
course in the secondary level 
of education.” 

He said students who do 
not go to college need to be- 
come more aware of con- 
sumer economics and its as- 

ects. “We need to get them 
Eater they quit school so 
they can help themselves,” 


he added. 
— TOM SIWICKI 0) 
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fearures 


e Accounting: An accounting class not open to majors 
e Government: Mom, put your apple pie back in the oven 
e Sociology: Affection for a country scorned by many 


An accounting class not open to majors 


Accounting for Decision 
Making and Control 
(Accounting 480g) is not 
open to accounting majors. 
In fact, the accounting 
department feels that is 
doesn’t add anything to 
the program. 

Dr. Charles Hays, head of 
the accounting department, 
said the course is 
specifically designed for 
business administration 
majors, “people who will 
presumabl be the managers 
in the world.” 

Hays said the course is 
for people who don’t have 
much accounting 
background other than 


118 or 119, the two 
basic courses. 

“We cover comprehensive 
budgeting, cost volume, 
pee it, variable costing, and 
ong-term decision making,” 
he said. 

The class helps the 
students understand “how 
accounting information is 
derived and can be used in a 
decision-making process.” 

“An accounting major will 
have 27 to 30 hours in 
accounting and we feel it 
(the course) wouldn’t add 
anything to his program,” 
he said. 

Dr. Robert Nelson, head 
of the business 
administration department, 
said he specifically requested 


Mom, put your apple 


Imagine taking a course 
where the instructor wants 
you to generalize instead of 
being specific. 

“In American studies we 
want the students to make 
generalizations about what 
they think the American 
experience really is,” said 
Joe Boggs, chairman of the 
American studies program 
and one of three instructors 
for the course. 

“Students are asked to 
look for ideas that are 
uniquely American,” Boggs 
said. “This can be seen in 
anything that the student 
sees or experiences. 

Books, movies, audio 
visual aids and students 
participation are used to 
achieve the course 
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objectives, he said. 

The American studies 
class is offered through the 
English, government and 
history departments. Dr. 
Charles Bussey is the 
instructor from the history 
department, Dr. Faye Carroll 
is from the government 
department and Boggs 
teaches the class from the 
English department angle. 

he course combines 
majors and minors from the 
three departments and 
brings varied opinions and 
ideas together at each class 
meeting, according to Boggs. 

“The students make the 
course,” Boggs said. “Their 
participation and willingness 
to discuss the subject matter 
will make the course 


the course for his Master of 
Business Administration 
students to prepare them for 
top management positions.” 
He said the course 
provides tools and 
techniques which 
“management can use.” 
“Very few accounting 
professors are being 
produced” in colleges and 
universities these days, 
according to Nelson, and 
Western hasn't been 
untouched by the scarcity. 
As a result, business 
administration major and 
accounting majors were 
Peevey taking an upper 
evel theory course together, 
and the accounting majors 
were better prepared for it. 


The professor “had two 
classes within the same 
class,” Nelson said. “What 
do you do with a dichotomy 
like that?” 

He explained that if the 
teacher structured the class 
for the slower group the 
others were bored, yet if he 
went at the faster group’s 
level he would lose the 
slower group. 

This was the reason he 
asked Hays to develop a 
class specifically structured 
for business administration 
students. 

Now the class will consist 
of “MBA students who will 
compete with each other on 
the same level,” Nelson said. 


— JILL MC SWEENEY (1 


pie back in the oven 


interesting or boring.” 

Each student is required 
to keep a journal which 
includes the student's 
personal reaction, opinions 
and feelings about mate- 
rial studied and about 
class discussions. 

“Students may write about 
a book they're reading, a 
television show or maybe 
just a personal experience 
and how it relates to the 
American experience,” 
Boggs said. 

“The class is operated on 
a seminar basis,” he 
continued. ‘We have studied 
American religion, value 
system, nationalism, 
patriotism and the Amer- 
ican hero.” 

A.T. Stevens, a senior 


history major from 
Nashville, said he wished 
there were more classes like 
American studies. 

“T like it very much; it is 
the type class that you enter 
with a certain frame of 
mind. It’s not something 
you're used to,”” Stevens 
said. ‘It’s not like any other 
class I’ve ever had.” 

American studies is a two 
semester course, but 
students may take one 
semester without taking 
the other. 

“The American experience 
is something which each 
person absorbs from his 
own experience,” Boggs said. 
“We're looking for a big 
picture of American life.” 

— CHERYL SHARP (} 


Affection for a country scorned by many 


On the first floor of 
Grise Hall, one door looks 
like any other. The fifth 
door on the left, however, 
opens into an office that is 
unique in its collection of 
Vietnamese items. These 
have special meanings for 
Dr. ai Miller. 

Miller, an assistant 
professor of anthroplogy 
and sociology, has toured 
Vietnam three times. Besides 
collecting enough material 
to write a dissertation and 
two magazine articles, he 


‘also acquired an undying 


interest in the country. 

“Obviously, I didn’t hate 
it. I developed an interest in 
Vietnam,” Miller said. 
“Quite frankly, there were 
some ghastly things going 
on. I guess I felt once the 
war was over, the country 
would be a little paradise, at 
least in the Mekong Delta.” 

Miller toured Vietnam 
twice during the war as a 
naval officer. After sign- 
ing his commission in 1969, 
he entered graduate 
school at Southern Illi- 
nois University, and visit- 
ed Vietnam once more in 
1973 to gather information 
for his Wieder anon 

“Hopefully, the political 
climate will be such that my 
wife and I can visit Vietnam 
as a family,” Miller added. 
His wife Ngoc-Phuong, has 
relatives in Vietnam. She 
left her country 13 years ago 
and met Miller through a 
Vietnamese language class 
she taught in Los Angeles. 
Their two children, whom 
Miller adopted during his 
last visit, are six and seven 
years old. 

Their pictures, along with 
dozens of colorful scenes of 
Vietnam, plaster Miller’s 
office like wallpaper. 

“Tt was inevitable,” Miller 
said of Vietnam’s fall. “The 
United States could have put 
it off had they chosen to do 
so. In effect, we postponed 
the fall from ‘65 to ’75 at a 
cost of $100 billion and 
50,000 lives,” he added. “If 
we had been willing to pay 
the price, it could have been 


possible to delay it another 
10 years.” 

Miller said his opinion 
on United States involve- 
ment in Vietnam changed 
with time. 

“My first tour of duty, I 
was 100 per cent behind 
United States action in 
Vietnam. My second tour, I 
began to have serious 
doubts, and of course, when 
I went back for m 
fieldwork as a civilian, I 
must say that my 
sympathies were with the 
Viet Cong at that point in 
time,” he said. “I ran 
perhaps slightly ahead of 
our nation’s leadership in 
doing a 180 degree turn 
on Vietnam.” 

Miller watched the 
soverumental system work 

uring his fieldwork. By 
living inconspicuously on 
the poverty level, he 
gradually lost the identity of 
a rich American. 

“IT was convinced that you 
couldn’t really understand 
what was going on while 
living like an American, he 
said. “Initially, everyone was 
convinced that I was 
involved with the CIA. But 
I was able to convince 
most people that I did not 
work for the United States 
simply by living in a man- 
ner unlike the rest of 
the Americans.” 

Miller’s expenses totaled 
about two dollars a day, but 
as prices and inflation 
increased, so did his cost 
of living. 

“When I got there, gas 
sold for a dollar a gallon. By 
the time I left, gas was 
about $3.50 a gallon.” His 
only extravagance was a 
Honda motorcycle he used 
to tour 18 provinces. 

Viet Cong were not 
commonplace in the 
Mekong Delta, where Miller 
focused his studies. He did, 
however, arrange meetings 
with the National Liberation 
Front (NLF). 

“Only once did I feel any 
fear. The first time I 
arranged it, it was illegal,” 
he said. “I had been warned 


not to have any 
unauthorized meetings with 
the NLF. 

“After having several 
opportunities to do so, I 
went ahead and got away 
with it,” he continued. 
“Once, I was suspected and 
was approached by the 
national police and they 
asked if I had just met with 
the NLF. I played ignorant, 
but I knew they knew.” 

The war was a learnin 
experience for the U.S., 
Miller said. “Generally 
speaking, while the war was 
going on it wasn’t pos- 


sible to try to analyze 
it objectively.” 

Miller said it will take 
time for an objective 
analysis of the Vietnam War 
to be written. 

“History, of course, is 

oing to reflect that the 

nited States made a 
terrible mistake,” he said. 
“But I think it is also going 
to reflect that it was an 
honest mistake. We believed 
that we were doing the right 
thing. It was a sobering 
experience for the country,” 


he said. 


— SARA-LOIS KERRICK |_| 


— S. Benson 


Although his office contains many shelves of books just like many other 
offices in Grise Hall, Dr. John Miller, assistant professor of sociology, also has 
a number of items he collected during his three trips to Vietnam. Miller went 
to Vietnam twice as a naval officer and once to gather information for the 
dissertation he was preparing at Southern Illinois University. 
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Thompson Complex was home for many, while others 
began initiating the new Environmental Science building, 
but they all learned formulas and solved 


Mind-bogaling problems 


Because of the now evident limits of 
our fossil fuel, supply scientists every- 
where are searching for a solution to the 
energy problem. 

There is a correlation to this trend at 
Western, according to Dr. Marvin Rus- 
sell, dean of Ogden College of Science 
and Technology, who said there are more 
job opportunities related to energy re- 
search, development and environmental 
quality studies. 

This increase in job opportunities and 
the college’s response to the stu- 
dents’ needs were the two main reasons 
Russell cited as causes for the in- 
creased enrollment. 

Russell termed job opportunities “ex- 
cellent in the areas of agriculture, engi- 
neering technology as well as certain life 
sciences such as physics, chemistry, 
mathematics and computer science and 
special areas of geography and geology. 
However, he added that follow-up train- 
ing and specialization are also necessary 
in many of these areas. 

Asked about the overall quality of the 
college’s programs, Russell said he 
doubts that any university offers the 
best programs possible. “It depends on 
how one defines “possible,” he said. 

“In retrospect, the change (in the col- 
lege) in just one decade is truly incredi- 
ble,” Russell said. “This is not only from 
the point of view of course offerings, but 
from the size of the college, student ac- 
tivities, laboratory experience and steady 
improvement of the faculty,” he added. 

He plans to abandon his duties as asso- 
ciate dean of Ogden College for a semes- 
ter, but Dr. William Stroube’s sabbatical 
leave will focus on a closely related re- 
sponsibility of his. 

At Western since 1966, Stroube will 
study faculty teaching loads to cor- 
relate the effect of class size on 
teaching capabilities. 

The study involves a number of fac- 


Ogden College 


tors, he said. Among these is the equa- 
tion of faculty loads with duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with teaching. 
Stroube said he hopes to devise a better 
formula for calculating the loads. 

After 12 years as a member of the agri- 
culture faculty at the University of Ken- 
tucky, Stroube came to Western “be- 
cause there was an emphasis on un- 
dergraduate education rather than pri- 
mary emphasis on graduate education 
and research.” 

Asked about the relevance of a college 
degree today, Stroube said, ‘Maybe it 
means a little bit more because there is a 
little more competitiveness — it may not 


/ 


be as unique though.’ . 

A four-acre hilltop land package was | 
donated to Western, and it is the site of a 
new astronomical laboratory, according | 
to Dr. Frank Six, head of the department 
of physics and astronomy. 

Ten miles southwest of campus, a 24- | 
inch Cassegrain telescope is the heart of 
the laboratory, and will quadruple the 
viewing distance over the 12¥%-inch tele-/ 
scope now being used, Six said. The in- 


At a Society of Physics Students picnic, Frank Six, 
head of the physics and astronomy department, 
receives a grilled hamburger from Dr. James Parks, 
also of the department while students Adrian 
Gooch and Richard Buchanon wait their turn. 


strument will increase the number of ce- 
lestial objects vulnerable to investigation 
by thousands. 

Six said the telescope will be housed 


Enrollment has increased for the past 
six consecutive years but it decreased 
this year “mostly by design,” Six said. 


Besides reading, Dr. Lynn Greeley, assistant dean 
of administration and technical services for Ogden 
College, enjoys playing tennis in the summer and 
squashball in the winter. Greeley said he also plays 
golf about once a month. 


“We need more freedom to assign facul- 


ty load components for research efforts 
involving students,” Six said 


f “It was limited to more appropriate lev- Lynn Greeley teaches an agriculture 
it} under a rotating dome and will be served els in the astronomy sections to fit the mechanics course each semester, but the 

by facilities in the adjacent laboratory small size of the faculty.” assistant dean of administrative and 
|.| structure, a plate processing room, work- Graduate students in Pasi and as-_ technical services for Ogden College said 


_ shop and classroom. 


| When Dr. William Stroube, associate dean of Os- 


den College, gets a chance he works in the ees - 
ture department’s indoor plant lab. At home, 
Stroube said he probably spends six to eight hours 


/a week working with plants. 


tronomy will find good opportunities 
open for advanced studies and assistant- 
ships but will find a tight job market for 
applied physics, research and develop- 
ment and teacher education, Six said. 
He wants to improve the department. 


Getting shots before the flu season was an all morn- 
ing affair for Dr. E.O. Beal, biology department 
head. Beal posed with pet Hamlet bela loading 
him and three other dogs in the station wagon for a 
trip to the veterinarian’s office. Beal also visited his 
physician that same fall day to receive a flu shot. 


Music has always been a hobby for Dr. Marvin 

Russell, dean of Ogden College, a music minor in 

college. He said he is still trying to learn how to 
lay the banjo he received as a Christease present. 
ussell also plays the piano. 


his job consists mostly of technical assis 
tance and advice to various agencies. 

Through the direction of the dean’s 
office, Western has recently negotiated 
an equipment purchase contract with a 
university in Valdevia, Chile, Greeley 
said. The contract involved the purchase 
of a million dollar order of equipment 
for the South American school. 

Greeley’s job also involves working 
with the dean’s office, which hosts the 
Third District Science Fair and the Ju- 
nior Academy of Science Meeting. An 
open house for the new Environmental 
Sciences and Technology building and 
the annual Hilltopper Science Days (for 
area high schoolers) were scheduled for 
Ogden College too, Greeley said. 

A flexible job market is one of the 
reasons enrollment is up five per cent in 
the department of biology, according to 
Dr. Ernest O. Beal, department rea 

Beal said the department is broad 
enough to keep the job crunch from 
hurting graduates. “The best jobs are 
in Bis particularly pharmaceutical 
and agricultural sales,” Beal said. ‘““Em- 
ployers are also looking for students 
with backgrounds in laboratory analysis 
and microbiology.” 

The department head also said teach- 
ing positions have not become as over- 
crowded as other fields. “Particularly, 
high school teachers in science haven't 
been hurt,” Beal said. “Overall there are 
more jobs available at the undergraduate 
level than the graduate level.” 

Beal, who has headed the department 
since 1968, said his goal for the depart- 

(continued on page 162) 
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ment is to establish closer ties with the 
psychology department in the relatively 
new field of psychobiology. 

The new field studies the connection 
of a person’s behavior with his molecular 
makeup, according to Beal. He said he 
would Fee to add a professor that would 
specialize in the rapidly growing field. 

Pre-med, pre-dental, pre-pharmacy, 
med-technology, dental hygiene, health 
and safety, nursing, aenealute and biol- 
ogy students have to take chemistry 
courses and Dr. Gordon Wilson is happy 
that they do. 

“We are a service department,” the 
head of the chemistry department said. 
“Take away those students and we 
wouldn't have a department at all. We'd 
just need a three-man department. 

“Sometimes the pre-med students are 
better than the chemistry majors because 
of their drive and determination to get 
into med-school,” the department head 
said. ‘Their interest is not in chemistry, 
but in maintaining a 4.0 gpa. 

Job opportunities for chemists are the 
best now since 1969 or 1970, according to 
Wilson. “All our graduates last year had 
no difficulty obtaining jobs. In fact, 
some finished their master’s on the job,” 
he said. 

“Industry has had to hire more people 
to meet environmental standards. State 
and government labs are looking for vio- 
lators of clear air laws,” Wilson said. 
“Federal monies are being used to de- 
crease the crime rate so there’s an in- 
crease in employment in crime labs.” 

The only enrollment increase is in the 
“Chemistry for Health Sciences” course. 
In its second year, the course is taught to 
dental hygiene and nursing students, ac- 
cording to the department head. 

“In one semester, the course is intend- 
ed to give you a feeling for the chemistry 
of.the human body,” explained Wilson. 
“You're putting seven or eight years of 
chemistry into one semester.” 

Wilson said he’s sometimes jealous of 
the math department. “Blackboards 
don’t stop working,” he said with a 
chuckle. ‘We've got a $20,000 instru- 


ment that some students need to use 
to get their master’s. If it goes on the 
blink on Saturday at 6 p.m., we’ve 
got problems.” 

Computers now operate systems as 
well as solve problems, according to 
Boyce Tate, head of the department of 
engineering technology. 

“The one that landed on Mars is doing 
the digging,” he explained. “Micro com- 
puters and digital systems are being used 
more and more in everything from auto- 
mobiles to wristwatches.” 

Tate said this sophistication motivated 
the department to add a course in labora- 
tory and digital circuits to the electrical 
engineering technology curriculum. 

“The course to be taught by William 
Moore will add more in digitry circuit- 
ing and the operation of digital comput- 
ers, focusing on the technical aspects,” 
Tate said. “Before, we had just one 
brief course. 

“A program of this type is flourishing 
cee well nationwide, but hiring is not 
the same in engineering. You must look 
at the industrial experience people have 
had,” he explained. 

“You couldn’t get someone with just 
a master’s degree and stick them in 
a classroom,” Tate said. “We prefer 
more industrial experience to teach- 
ing experience.” 

Job opportunities look good for those 
graduates, he said. “This past year it 
was the best it’s ever been. We've got 
graduates scattered from New York state 
to Texas and Oklahoma and Florida,” 
Tate said. “Approximately 30 per cent 
leave Kentucky. 

“Going to college to provide a better 
income is not as important as 20-25 years 


Faculty hiring is one of the most time consuming 
tasks involved in office work, according to Dr. 
Gordon Wilson, head of the chemistry department. 
He added that purchasing lab supplies and equip- 
ment is continual because of high enrollment. 


Refinishing picture frames is a regular hobby for 
Boyce Tate, head of the engineering technology 
department. According to Tate, an annual seasonal 
hobby, pumpkin carving, competed with picture 
framing last fall for leisure time attention. 


ago,” Tate said. “I had one freshman 
to register in electrical engineering. 
He wanted to know how much he could 
make with a degree. I told him he 
could make $11,000 to $14,000 a year.” 
The student told Tate he made $25,000 
last year working in the coal mines 
near Madisonville. 

Before students moved back to Bowl- 
ing Green for the fall semester, the geog- 
Braphy and geology department was 

usy moving across the street to the 
new Environmental Sciences and Tech- 
nology building. 

The move will benefit the department 
in several ways, according to Dr. Wayne 
Hoffman, acting department head. 

“T am really enthused about the num- 
ber of people you see on the Hill and in 
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The move by the geography and geology depart- 
ment into the new Environmental Sciences and 
Technology Building will be very beneficial for the 
department, according to acting head Dr. Wayne 
Hoffman, who has been at Western since 1970. 


this building now,” Hoffman said. 
“Because we are closer to the science 
college I think we will get more science 
college enrollment.” 

He said the moving of the health and 
safety department into the Science and 
Technology building will bring in more 
students. Hoffman said this will increase 
the enrollment in some of the social sci- 
ence classes. 

Besides moving into a new building 
for this academic year, the geography 
and geology department has purchased 
some new equipment and plans to pur- 
chase more, Hoffman said. 

“This year we are going to buy a 
graphics terminal, and that is going to 
cost us about $8,000,” he said. “With the 
graphics terminal you will be able to see 


Despite its success, few people are familiar with 

Western’s nationally ee university farm pro- 

gram. Pictured with Dr. L.D. Brown, head of the 

agriculture department and dairy herd manager, 
arlie Jones, are two quality dairy cows. 


til 
i 


Lady and her master, Dr. Robert Bueker, head of 
the mathematics department, pose in the driveway 
of Bueker’s Wedgewood Way home. Besides four- 
year-old Lady, the Bueker family also has another 
dog named Tuffy. 


things like maps three-dimensionally.” 
With the graphics terminal, Hoffman 
said he can just push a button and get 
a copy. 

Enrollment is up in the math and com- 
puter science department, but Dr. Robert 
Bueker, department head, said the in- 
crease is more of a reflection of the col- 
lege-wide growth than anything else. 

“The size of the computer science pro- 
gram has increased, and we have added a 
new calculus sequence for our majors 
and minors,” Bueker said. 

As for job opportunities, Bueker said 
there isa ee demand for math teachers 
on the secondary level. People are also 
needed in the computer science area, 
both in government and industrial jobs, 
he said, adding that there is an increas- 
ese for statisticians as well. 

on-minors and non-majors are also 
considered when the department con- 
templates change. ‘We are trying to get 
better options. We are Pace ne about 
general education courses,” Bueker said. 

Students with green thumbs can now 
get a little touch of theory to supplement 
their good luck with plants, according to 
Dr. Leonard Brown, een of the agricul- 
ture department. 

A horticulture section has been devel- 
oped, he said, and it was closed before all 
interested students could enroll. 

A greenhouse management class has 
been added to the curriculum, and a 
greenhouse is being constructed behind 
the new Environmental Sciences and 
Technology building, Brown added. 

Another branch of the department is 
the university farm. “The farm is utilized 
as a lab supportive to agriculture,” 
Brown said. 

The Western farm has been rated the 
“number one” facility in the country and 
has two of the top five nationally-rated 
dairy cows, he said. 

Even so, Brown said some updating 
needs to be done at the facility. A new 
milking parlor and a grain handling fa- 
cility are needed, he said. 

(continued on page 168) 
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e Biology: Chilean scholar plants immunobiology seeds 
e Agriculture: City slicker works to keep oinkers alive 


Chilean scholar plants immunobiology seeds 


Many students don’t ask 
uestions in class for fear 
the questions are “naive.” 


That is not the case in Dr. 


Fernando Morgado’s 
immunobiology class. 
He encourages so-called 
“naive’’ questions. 

Immunobiology is the 
study of the immune system 
or the body’s resistance to 
disease. It also involves the 
study of antibodies 
produced by the system. 

A native of Chile, 
Morgado is at Western 
through the sponsorship of 
the Mutual Educational 


Exchange Program, also 
known as the Fulbright- 
Hays program. 

Explaining his selection, 
Morgado said he chose 
Bowling Green because 
of a prior experience 
with Western. 

“A team from Western, 
headed by Dean Russell of 
the Ogden College, came to 
Valdivia, Chile in an 
advisory capacity,” he said. 
“IT met and got to know 
them. That is one reason 
why I chose Western.” 

The transition from 
Valdivia, Chile, to Bowling 


By using rats as subjects, Dr. Fernando Morgado, a native of Chile, and Dr. 
James Skean hope to find a way to eradicate leukemia in humans by protecting 
them with marrow grafts. Morgado teaches the new immunobiology class 


offered by the biology department. 


— T. Dekle 


Green was not as different 
as one might expect. The 
two towns are alike in 
many respects. 

Valdivia, a town of 
100,000 people, has a 
university of 6,000 people. 
“Both locations are havens 
for rain throughout the 
year,” Morgado said. 

Morgado said his family 
is very happy with Bowling 
Green, Blrnough his children 
have had a time adjusting to 
the language. ‘Before they 
came to the United States, 
my children knew very little 
English,” he said. 

In setting up a program 
in immunobiology at 
Western, Morgado said he 
hopes it will expand in 
future years. 

The program now consists 
of two specific courses. The 
first is immunobiology. “In 
this class, basic data is 
extracted from ongoing 
research and is given to the 
student,” he eu 

Those who wish further 
study in immunobiol- 
ogy may elect to take a 
second class, Tissue and 
Organ Transplantation. 

“In this class, the student 
must build upon the 
knowledge gained from the 
immunobiology class,” he 
said. “The advanced course 
is more lab-oriented.” 

The field of 
immunobiology is a 
relatively new one in 
colleges and universities. 
“We have no textbook on 
the subject of 
immunobiology,” he said. 
“For this class, we pull 
information from other 
textbooks, notes and 
research material.” 

According to Morgado, 
the immune system itself 


has a direct connection 
with cancer. 

“If it is known how 
antibodies are formed, we 
can protect people from 
diseases,” he said. “We can 
also run organ and tissue 
transplantation in humans 
and treat cancer disease. 

“It happens that patients 
with cancer show a low 
immune system,” Morgado 
continued. “They are un- 
able to reject the cancer 
tumor because they cannot 
make antibodies.” 

As for a cure, Morgado 
said he thinks a combatant 
will be found in the near 
future. ‘Scientists will 
discover something to 
control cancer within the 
next 10 years — if there is 
enough monetary support 
and joint research,” he said. 

Morgado’s stay at 
Western could be described 
as somewhat of a break 
from his tri-fold 
responsibilities in Val- 
divia, Chile. 

At the Austral University 
there, he is a professor of 
immunology, a department 
head of experimental 
research and a vice-president 
for scientific research. 

“Science is the basic 
backbone of medicine,” he 
said. “A doctor is a qual- 
ified person who cares for 
a patient and applies 
scientific knowledge.” 

He said a scientist, 
however, is a person who 
tries to gain an insight in 
the biological process in 
such a way that the 
knowledge he obtains can 
be applied to a patient. 

“Sometimes I am a doctor; 
sometimes I am a scientist,” 


he said. 


— TOM SIWICKI () 
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City slicker works to 


Peggy Frost is a self- 
described “‘city-slicker.” She 
has never lived on a farm 
or “out in the boonies” in 
her life. 

She might be asked what 
she is doing in a pig parlor. 
Experimenting is her 
answer. Miss Frost, a junior 
pre-veterinary student from 
Louisville, is doin 
experiments on baby pigs. 
She hopes her research 
will keep the pigs 
from dying. 

According to Miss Frost, 
baby pigs have a fairly high 
death rate. One of the main 
causes of the high death 
rate in their suscepti- 
bility to bacterial infec- 
tions and many of these in- 
fections originate from 
skinned bones. 

There are several products 
on the market that claim to 
protect the baby pigs’ knees, 
and during her research 
Miss Frost will be testing 
most of them to determine 
their effectiveness. 

“So far we haven’t done 
anything with those yet, and 
we really aren’t sure which 
ones are better,” she said. 

Some of the products are 
pads for the pig parlor floor; 
a cream, originally meant to 
be smeared on the feet of 
hunting dogs to protect 
their paws and a non- 
abrasive substance that can 
be spread around the floor 
“like dirt or sand.” 

According to Miss Frost, 
another objective of her 
research will be trying to 
determine at what age pigs 
develop a set pattern for 
nursing and sleeping. 

“They do have certain 
nursing patterns,” she said. 
“They pick one nipple and 
generally use it. Their 
pattern is established in 
about two days,” she added. 

Miss Frost said the pigs 
aren't always as cooperative 
in her experiments as they 
could be. For instance, she 
said the baby pigs tend to 
bunch up at feeding time 
and an observer can’t read 
their eartags. Consequently, 


it is not always easy to tell 
which one is which. 

Miss Frost said they 
haven't developed a 
technique to tell the baby 
piss apart when this 

appens. “The best thing we 
have found that you can do 
is just pick up the ones on 
top so you can read the 
eartags of the ones on the 
bottom,” she said. 

Several setbacks early in 
the year hindered Miss 
Frost’s research. Two litters 
of baby pigs born early in 
the year died. She said the 
reason the pigs failed to 
survive was because they 
were too inbred. 

“Pigs are not overly 
vigorous when the sow and 
boar (male hog) are kin. But 
when cross-breedin 
between a sow and boar that 
aren't very closely related or 
aren't related at all occurs, 
the baby pigs are bouncing 
all over the place,” she said. 

However, these setbacks 
have provided Miss Frost 
with another research 
experience she was not 
expecting — delivering 
babs pigs. 

“It was really kind of 
neat. What you have to do 
first is tie up their umbilical 
cord and cut it off. Then 

ou have to dry them off 
eos they are really 
slick,” she said. 

“Baby pigs are born with 
eight teeth called needle 
teeth and you have to cut 
them off with these things 
that look sort of like pliers,” 
she added. 

According to Miss Frost, 
she got involved in the 
research by taking a class in 
animal breeding last 
semester. The course was 
taught by Dr. Gordon Jones, 
head of the research project, 
who asked her if she would 
be interested in doing 
independent research. 

Her day generally lasts 
from nine to five, part of 
which she serves as 
secretary and “general 

opher” for the agriculture 
depariment During the 


Due to her research with baby pigs, Peggy Frost, a junior pre-veterinary major 
from Louisville, had the opportunity to assist in the birth of a litter of pigs. 
The new litter replaced another litter that died shortly after Miss Frost started 


keep oinkers alive 


— T. Dekle 


research to decrease the high mortality birthrate of pigs. 


experiment Miss Frost said 
she expects to spend 
weekends and evenings at 
the farm. 

When she first started her 
research on nursing habits 
of the pigs, Miss Frost said 
she thought there was no 
previous research done 
on the subject. Since then 
she has found some 1966 
dated literature dealing with 
the subject. 

“It was a small 
publication in Iowa. We are 
writing them so we can get 
their results,” she said. 

Miss Frost is not the first 
student at Western to do 
research with baby pigs. 
Last year a female graduate 
student started a study on 
baby pig anemia. Steve 


Hieronymus, a graduate 
student, is finishing the 
project. Miss Frost said 
some of her data will 
overlap with his and they 
will mostly be using the 
same pigs. 

Becoming a veterinarian 
has been a long-time 
ambition of Miss Frost’s. 
‘It’s something I have 
always wanted to do ever 
since I was a little kid,” she 
said, although she readily 
admits she has changed her 
mind “five million times.” 

Miss Frost said she 
weeded out other careers 
and decided on being a 
veterinarian because “for a 
lifetime career it would be 
more enjoyable.” 

— CINDY MCCALEB (1 
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¢ Chemistry: Lab x chemistry problem = 
e Computer Science: Computer dialect with a programmed 


student research 


vocabulary 


e Astronomy: Clouds and constellations set to music 


Lab x chemistry problem= student research 


Students often complain 
about the confinement of 
required class meetings and 
study materials. Others 
insist that more emphasis 
needs to be placed on 
practical usage instead 
of traditional “book 
cram” learning. 

Research Problems in 
Chemistry is designed 
among these lines, according 
to Dr. Robert Farina, one of 
three instructors who assist 
students taking the course. 

“The size of the class is 
small, and the meeting 
times are made up by the 
professor and the students,” 
Farina said. “There is no 
formal lecture, and 
instruction is done on a 
person-to-person basis.” 

According to Farina, 
the course emphasizes 
theory application. 

“All chenier should be 
able to apply the theories 
and laws they learn. If they 
can’t apply this knowledge 
in the ae they are useless,” 
he said. 

However, students taking 
the class are not put in a lab 
and told to start working 
without any preparation. 

“We generally show them 
the ropes. The more 
responsibility they can 
handle, the more they are 
given,” Farina said. 

Bill Judd, a junior from 
Greensburg, said he 
took the aes because it 
is different. 

“I like to do lab work that 
is not so much everyday,” 
he said. “When you do 
things that are called 
research that no one has 
ever done before, it makes 
you want to learn more. 


“It has helped me learn 
reasons for why things are 
done a certain way, and that 
you can only learn through 
time and experience,” the 
junior Beet 

Ted Nalesnik, a senior 
from Yonkers, N.Y., said he 
took the class because of the 
amount of practical 
experience involved. 

“It’s like taking courses in 
swimming. You can’t just 
read out of a book; you have 
to jump in the water 
sometime,” he said. “If you 
aren't planning on going 
into teaching, you will 
probably wind up 
researching, and you've got 
to get started someplace. 

“This is what people in 
industry are looking for,” 
Nalesnik said. “They want 
to tell a guy ‘run this’ and 
not have to wait 30 minutes 
or two hours for him to 
figure out how to turn the 
machine on,” he added. 

Nalesnik said the most 
important thing he has 
learned from erin the 
class is the value of patience 
in research. 

“You can’t expect all your 
experiments to work. I’d say 
70 per cent of the time they 
flop, and you've just got to 
expect that,” he said. “You 
can’t just give up because 
something doesn’t work out 
after one of two tries.” 

Nalesnik also cited the 
facilities as an asset to the 
research class. 

“Many of the smaller 
universities don’t have this 
kind of equipment, and at 
the larger universities there 
is not enough equipment to 
go around.” 

— ROBIN VINCENT 


— T. Dekle 


A third-year enrollment in Research Problems in Chemistry class helped give 
Ted Nalesnik, a senior from Yonkers, N.Y., added experience in his major. In 
his first year project for the class Nalesnik worked toward getting a patent on 
his findings. Last fall he began a new project concerning metal complexes in 
conjunction with Dr. Norman Holy of the department. Nalesnik plans to work 
in industry after he completes graduate school. 
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Computer dialect with a programmed vocabulary 


When you go to 
Western's library to do 
research do you know what 
is used to process your list 
of books? When you 
register for classes each 
semester do you know what 
is used to process your 
choices? A computer. 

More than 17 seniors will 
graduate during the fall 
semester with a major in 
computer science. They will 
be welcomed in any field of 
business because they will 
have the ability to work 
with an integral part of 
business — a computer. 

‘The department of 
mathematics and computer 
science offers three areas in 
which a student may receive 
a major in computer science. 
These are scientific, systems 
and business applications. 

Each alternative requires 
the students to take two 
basic courses. Introduction 
to Computer Science 240 
and Fortran Language 241. 

The first course in the 
sequence, Introduction to 
Computer Science, instructs 
the student in programming 
the computer. 

The purpose of this 
course, according to 
instructor Carol Reagles, is 
to “speak the language of 


the computer.” 

According to Miss 
Reagles, the process in 
programming a computer 
involves four steps after the 
problem is received. 

First, the student must 
figure out an algorithm, 
which is a means of 
answering the problem. 

The student next writes a 
flow chart, which outlines 
the process of the algorithm. 

Thirdly, the student 
writes out a program for the 
computer to follow. 

Then the student runs the 
problem through the 
computer utilizing the 
program he wrote. 

“Each time you run a 
program you become more 
easily adapted to it,” added 
Miss Reagles. 

The second required 
course instructs the student 
in the fortran, or batch 
language system, of a 
computer program. 

In this type of system, the 
student uses a key punch 
machine to set and punch 
up his program on a 
sequence of cards. 

According to John 
Crenshaw, professor of 
mathematics, the batch-type 
system is more popular, 
while the time-sharing 


turned out to be extremely 


fficult for Amon Okala, a sophomore from Lagos, 
Nigeria. Okala is an economics major with a data processing minor, and the 


— J. Burton 
Processing a problem ee preg to match the salesman with the customer 
i 


computer problem was prepared for a data processing class. 


system is easier to teach. 
Crenshaw said that in 
Fortran 241 the problems are 
somewhat closer to real life 
problems such as math, 
statistics, and setting up 
models inside the computer. 
Many students majoring 
in areas other than 
computer science take the 
first course and find it 
useful, Miss Reagles said. 


Clouds and constellations set 


Hardin Planetarium is 
one of Western’s “extra 
added attractions.” The 
different programs serve as 
education and entertainment. 

Putting together a 
planetarium show can be a 
difficult process, according 
to director Paul Campbell. 

“We do three different 
types of programs for the 
general public, special 
programs for astronomy 
students and special 
programs for elementary 
and secondary school,” 
Campbell said. 

The university has a 
library of Kentucky 
textbooks and Campbell 
said he can go to a 


particular textbook and 
“see exactly what the 
students will cover.” 

He said he tries to use 
appropriate background 
music with the shows 
he produces. 

“Tf I’m taking the 
audience to the North Pole I 
might use a segment from 
‘Victory at Sea.’ It has a cold 
feeling to it. 

“From there we might 
swing down to the Equator 
and Ill play a segment with 
birds calling and mon- 
keys barking to remind 
the audience of the 
tropical atmosphere.” 
ar Pel said all of their 


“special programs” are live 


but that some of the 

shows for the public are 
produced by other planetar- 
iums and are received as 
complete “packages.” 

‘The Last Question’ which 
was shown at Western this 
year, has been shown at 
many of the major 
planetariums in North 
America, Campbell said. 

“I get a tape and ee 
with all the cues, visuals, 
special effects and some of 
the slides used,” he said. 

“The problem is taking a 
program designed for a 
major planetarium and 
adapting it to use here.” 

Hardin Planetarium has a 
staff of three part-time 


She added that she has had 
students in class with a 
variety of majors ranging 
from business 
administration to history. 
“Practically every field 
uses a store and retrieve 
data computer nowadays. 
The more you know about 
how it works the better off 
you are,” Crenshaw added. 
— MARY PACE 


to music | 


workers, according | 
to Campbell. 

“None of us have 100 

er cent of our duties here,” 
e added. 

“We have a lot of 
technical help; I tell them 
what kind of effect I want 
off the dome and 
Esa usually come up 
with something.” 

The projectors can 
produce effects such as 
clouds moving across the 
planetarium dome, planets 
moving around the sun, the 
moon orbiting the earth, 
and one called a “chaos” 
paces produces lights 


lashing on and off. 
— JILL MC SWEENEY (1) 
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Some cleaned teeth in Academic Complex, 
some shelved periodicals in Helm-Cravens, 
and some performed military maneuvers as they sought 


Diplomas of discipline 


Quality rather than quantity in educa- 
tion is important to Dr. William Houri- 
gan, dean of the College of Applied Arts 
and Health. 

The college has combined both objec- 
tives with the implementation of two 
new degree programs — a bachelors de- 
gree in nursing and an associate degree 
in medical records. The B.A. in nursing 
began during the fall semester with 15 
students enrolled, and the A.A. degree 
in medical records began during the 
spring term. 

As for employment opportunities, 
Hourigan said that there are more job 
openings to be filled. ‘There is still a real 
need for nurses with B.A. degrees in our 
region of the state,” Hourigan said. 

An added advantage to the nursing 
profession is the increasing popularity 
of male nurses, according to Hourigan 
who said they are stronger. 

The dean said he hopes another new 
undergraduate program, dietetics, will be 
accredited soon. 

Commenting on the value of a college 
degree, Hourigan said it was more highly 
regarded in the past. Getting a college 
education now is “expected,” he said. 

“Not every student is suited for col- 
lege degrees and therefore they should 
go into vocational studies.” 

Graduates who can list military sci- 
ence as their major or minor usually get 
accepted into the branch of military ser- 
vice they request, according to Lt. Colo- 
nel Gary Riggs. 

“Opportunities for a person from 
Western going on active duty are good,” 
the head of the military science depart- 
ment said. “A commissioned cadet puts 
down what his major is and he gets what 
branch he asks for 98 per cent of the 
time,” Riggs said. 

The department doesn’t plan to initi- 


ate any course, only to improve the cur- 
riculum, Riggs said. “We will continue 
to stress extracurricular programs. The 
programs include flight training, field 
training exercise, a rifle team and ROTC 
societies,” Riggs said. 

He said about 400 people are in the 
program and a huge number of those are 
enrolled in bi-term classes. 

“People who weren't able to fit it in 
their regular schedule or people who 
drop a cee can pick it up as two hours 
or as a general education elective,” he 
said. “It gives the department more con- 
tact with the student body.” 

Riggs said a college degree is still im- 
portant today.”We push degree comple- 
tion like everyone else; college degrees 
have always been important. Today kids 


are smarter, sophisticated and have bet- 
ter facilities,” Riggs said. 

“But you get out of college what you 
put in it,” he said. “You need to be a part 
of the program you're in.” 

Special instructions were waiting for 
Dr. A. Fogle Godby when he came to 
Western in 1969. 

Godby was supposed to head the den- 
tal hygiene department, the newest in 
the College of Applied Arts and Health. 

Not only did Godby assume admin- 
istrative duties, he also diagrammed 
the blue-prints for the floor plan of the 
dental clinic. 


Collecting and refinishing antiques, genealogical 
research and relaxing with his Le divert Dr. 
William Hourigan from his duties as dean of the 
college of applied arts and health. He has one 
daughter, PAS, and two sons, Jon and Scott. 
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Recently those facilities were enlarged 
with changes made to all the pieces of 
major equipment, Godby said. 

Physical differences are abundant, but 
the enrollment has stayed much the 
same because the program is operating 
at its capacity, according to the depart- 
ment head. 

“Likewise, the curriculum did not face 
any major turnovers,” he said. “The cur- 
riculum was well set, programmed, 
didn’t lend itself to change,” Godby said. 

The department trains only dental hy- 
gienists who are taught minor dental 
procedure and methods of cleaning and 


Slow and easy music by the band Hot Dancing gave 
colonel Gary Riggs and wife Margaret a chance for 
a few turns around the floor at Scabbard and 
Blade’s annual Military Ball. Riggs also had the 
honor of crowning the ball’s queen. 


scaling teeth, Godby said. 

What has traditionally been a curricu- 
lum for teacher education is turning 
a new face to the job market, according 
to Dr. William Floyd, head of the 
department of home economics and 
family living. 

“Students are looking for things they 
can do besides teach because the field is 
overcrowded,” Dr. Floyd said. “There is a 
trend toward specializing in hotel and 
restaurant management, interior design, 
home management, textiles and clothing 
merchandising and dietetics.” 

But the department is still interested 


Trimming a bush in his yard wasn’t exactly what 
Dr. A. Fogle Godby had in mind for his Talisman 
picture. The dental hygiene department head had 
planned to have his picture made with his 18- 
month-old grandson, who fell asleep. 


With Thanksgiving ornamentation around them 
Dr. Delbert Hayden and Dr. Martha Jenkins of the 
home economics department chat with Dr. William 
Floyd. Although it might be unexpected, the topic 
of discussion was actually Floyd’s coffee mug. 


in training home economics teachers, 
Floyd said. “I do think the demand will 
increase,” he said. “Some (teachers) are 
leaving teaching now to go into exten- 
sion or home economist jobs.” 

Floyd said the department tries to 
guide freshmen toward the job trends. 
“We don’t want the senior to wait and 
find out job opportunities,’’ he 
said. “We try to help this by pre- 
registration advisement.” 

Floyd also pointed out the merits of 
his department in training students for 
a job. “There’s nothing wrong in learn- 
ing how to earn a living in school,” he 
said. “It’s good to get some specialized 
training and then get exposed to the 
real world.” 


(continued on page 170) 
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Faculty meetings were small get-to 
gethers in 1958 when Dr. Vera Guthrie 
came to Western to teach in the library 
science department. 

She was the only faculty member then. 
Dr. Guthrie is now Eesdane the depart- 
ment, and things have changed consider- 
ably since 1958, she said. 

“Since I’ve been at Western, we have 
added four full-time and two part-time 
teachers,” Dr. Guthrie added. 

The library science department added 
11 graduate courses during the fall se- 
mester, she said. They include Recrea- 
tional Reading, Listening and Viewing; 
Creative Experiences fer Elementary 
Children; and Intercultural Media. 

“As of July, the department added 
a degree to Instructional Media,” 
Dr. Guthrie said. Courses such as In- 
structional Television for Media 
Specialists, Media Facilities, and In- 
structional Media Photography were ad- 
ded toserve the degree. 


Although most of her time is occupied by concerns 
of the library science department, Dr. Vera Guth- 
rie, the department head, still finds time for domes- 
tic activities. Guthrie said she enjoys sewing, cro- 
cheting and growing flowers. 
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Enrollment in the department has 
increased in proportion to the in- 
crease in the freshman enrollment, Dr. 
Guthrie said. 

Even with the increase, Dr. Guthrie 
said, “We are still able to place all our 
graduates, because all our departments 
are fairly new so they are demanding.” 

The country is faced with many un- 
employment problems, but nursing is 
one field that still offers good employ- 
ment opportunities, according to Miss 
Virginia Lehmenkuler, head of the nurs- 
ing department. 

“You must be flexible and not tailor- 
made, so you can go all over the coun- 
try,” she said. 

Although the nursing department is 
small, the number of applicants continue 
to increase, Miss Lehmenkuler said. “It 
is very competitive to get in the nursing 


program.” 

She said the department has expanded 
its two associate degrees into a “two- 
plus-two” bachelors degree program. 
Miss Lehmenkuler said the new bache- 
lors degree, an option, adds 34 hours to 
the associate degree for a 65-hour total. 

Miss Lehmenkuler said there are sepa 
rate entrance requirements for the two 
programs, however, and the B.A. isn’t 
required for a nursing degree. The major 
difference between the two is that B.A. 
candidates must be Registered Nurses, 
Miss Lehmenkuler said. 

The nursing department has 20 faculty 
members, but the department can’t grow 


At an early morning appointment shortly before 
Thanksgiving break, Virginia Lehmenkuler, head 
of the nursing department, took time to discuss the 
spring semester's class schedule with Susan Jones, 
a nursing faculty member. 


Before the start of the fall semester the health and 
safety department moved from the College of Edu- 
cation building to the science and technology 
building. For Dr. David Dunn, department head, 
the move meant a new fourth floor office. 


limited, she said. 

It’s maturing but the health and safety 
department is still young, according to 
Dr. David Dunn, head of the depart 
ment. 

Dunn came to Western in 1970 and 
| has helped the department since it began 

in 1971. 

“I saw a challenge of being a part of a 
new department and seeing it develop 
and grow,” Dunn said. 

A graduate program for students not 
in teacher education is the department's 
main attraction, according to Dunn. 
Such programs include public health 
agencies, comprehensive health care and 
community health, he added. 

Dunn said there is a degree of flexibil- 
ity in the department's course selection. 
“There is the core of requirements and 
then there are various routes to pursue.” 

Students in community health and 
health care administration are generally 
successful in finding jobs, Dunn said. 
“It’s a difficult question to answer,” he 
said. “Job success depends upon what 
students choose as a minor.” 

In addition to those fields, Dunn said 
jobs in health education and driver's 
education aren’t too hard to locate, add- 
ing that Kentucky is experiencing a need 
for driver’s education instructors. 

Full-time health teachers aren’t needed 
very often, according to the depart- 
ment, who said that most high schools 
only offer a required health course and 
no electives. 

Dunn said that he would like to see 
two programs, health problems in the 
_ aged, and patient education develop 
| withing the department to help meet 
| health education needs. 
| One course is clinical health education 
(patient education) has been proposed 
but there is no full program yet, he said. 


(continued on page 176) 
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Once upon a time (and still 
today) there was a most 
interesting class at Western in 
which students told stories. 

This “Storytelling” elective 
was offered by the library 
science department, and 
attracted graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

Two sections of the class 
were offered at night and 
the teachers of the classes 
were Millie Gwaltney and 
Evelyn Thurman. 

The class stressed the 
history and oral tradition of 
folk literature as it applies to 
storytelling, Miss Thurman 
said. “Think of the things 
before printed books we would 
have never known about 
without storytelling,” she said. 

Students selected, prepared 
and presented stories using a 
variety of methods. Folktales, 
myths, Bible accounts, teenage 
recollections and biographies 
were told. Props such as 
musical instruments and 
puppets were used to 
demonstrate the story. 


Each two and one-half hour 
class meeting began with a 


reature 


Once upon a time 


short lecture, and then 
designated students presented 
their stories. For Halloween, 
Miss Gwaltney’s class met at 
her apartment to exchange 
ghost stories. 
Students were evaluated on 
their choice of story, 
Pre Date ton and delivery. Miss 
hurman said, “A seen 
storyteller has got to like 
the story before it can be 
told well.” 
Joan Sublett, a senior from 
Paintsville, said she enjoyed 
the class because she plans to 
be in a library situation 
someday and “children enjoy 
stories more if they are told 
to them instead of having to 
read them.” 
Alicia McFarland, a graduate 
student in library science, said, 
“The class inspires students to 
express themselves through 
storytelling and creative | 
dramatics.” Mrs. McFarland, | 
| 
| 


the mother of three children, 
said she sees the importance of 
storytelling in the home daily. 
And, of course those who 
use storytelling in the future 


will live happily ever after. 
— ELLEN PRYOR (1 


— T. Dekle 


As one of her 10 assignments for 
Storytelling, Janet Burks, a senior 
elementary education major, did 
this prop story entitled “The Dog 
who Thought He was a Boy.” 
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Simulated 


Emergency 


For the practical part of the 
final exam in the emergen- 
cy care and transportation 
class Marcia Hall, a fresh- 
man biology major from 
Auburn, treats David 
Hazelip, a freshman from 
Bowling Green, for a 
simulated gunshot wound. 
The class is open to all 
students unless otherwise 
specified. 


Photos by 
Debbie Gibson 


The students sit entranced 
as their professor groans with 
simulated birth pains during a 
demonstration in emergency 
care and transportation class. 

Henry Baughman teaches 
the class that trains students 
to care for others in 
an emergency. 

Ambulance attendants, 
hospital employes, health and 
safety majors, firemen, 
policemen, summer camp 
counselors, pre-med and 
nursing students take the 
course, Baughman said. 

He also said his main 
concern is making sure 
students are well trained, and 
this concern is influenced by 
his first contact with 
emergency care. 

“At my home (Stanford, Ky.) 
they built a new highway,” he 
said. ‘They couldn’t get all the 
land they wanted so they 
hooked on to the old road by 
turning the road sharply left, 
and we had 38 wrecks in two 
months. 

“I went up one time when a 
man had been thrown out of a 
car into a ditch,” Baughman 
said. ‘He couldn’t move his 
legs; I pinched him and he 
couldn't feel it, so I suspected 
a back injury. 

“The people that came 
weren't trained and they 
picked him up and threw him 
on the cot,” he said. “X-rays 
showed he had a broken neck 
and he died. I’m convinced 
they killed him.” 

Beginning students make 
some critical but common 
mistakes, Baughman said. “We 
try to get people to evaluate 
the patient to determine what's 
wrong before they start 
treating them,” he said. 

Baughman, who began 
teaching the course in 1971, 
said the class is limited to 30 


people. 

It is an offshoot of the 1966 
highway safety act which 
required every hospital to hire 
emergency room service and 
ambulance attendants to have 
emergency training. Any state 
failing to meet those 
requirements would have 10 
per cent of their federal funds 
withheld, according to 
Baughman. 

“We are always trying to 
improve the class in any way 
we can. One of the 
improvements I think we have 
made is having each lesson on 
video-tape,” he said. “When we 
first started teaching the class 
we did not have this.” 

Steve Wilson, a Bowling 
Green sophomore, said he 
changed his mind about 
working for an ambulance 
service after he started 
the course, but didn’t drop 
the class. 

“The biggest reason I didn’t 
drop the class is because it’s 
good to know what to do in 
case something happens,” 
he said. 

“Like Mr. Baughman has 
said, our parents are at the age 
where they could easily have 


a heart attack or something,” 
he said. 

Another Bowling Green 
sophomore, Anne Thomas, 
said the class was not what 
she expected. 

“T expected it to be like a 
first el course,” she said. “I 


Bea 


Working as a team with Steve Wilson, a 
Bowling Green sophomore, as their lead- 
er, Anne Thomas, Chester Grey and 
Bobbi Battle combine efforts to lift a 
mannequin with a simulated neck 
wound, while Glyn Stanley steadies the 
stretcher for the operation. 


thought we would just be 
shown how to do things and 
that we would not actually 

be doing them. The class itself 
is really not that hard; it 

just takes lots of practice,” 


she added. 


— ROBIN VINCENT 


Leny Knight, a senior biology major, immobilizes David 
chy’s simulated broken bone. Beachy, a local fireman, 
is one of many law enforcement and public service offi- 
cials who take the emergency care course. 


At the lesson on emergency childbirth in Henry Baugh- 
man’s section of the class, Earl Sanford, a sophomore from 
Bowling Green, practices the delivery technique with a 
mannequin while the class watches. 
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Vital signs measured by the hands of a 


Jerry Shoemaker rented a 
black cap and gown 
ensemble in Decmeber to 
receive his second degree 
from Western. This one was 
not a master’s degree; it was 
a nursing degree. 

Shoemaker, 29, was born 
in Russellville and moved to 
Indiana with his family 
when he was four. He 
returned to Kentucky to 
attend Lindsey Wilson 
Junior College. He met his 
wife there and the couple 
moved to Bowling Green to 
attend Western in 1969. 

When he graduated in 
1973 with a degree in 
religious studies, Shoemaker 
wanted to teach. His wife 
found a teaching job; he 
did not. 

After searching for a job, 
Shoemaker said he became 
discouraged. He remembered 
how he Re worked at 
Greenview Hospital to 
finance their educations. He 
then realized that his 
hospital work has shown 
him an opportunity for the 
future in nursing. 

Shoemaker said he knew 
working at the hospital 
would mean working with 
people, something he had 
always enjoyed. 

So, the young man 
applied to the nursing 
program and was accepted 
in 1974. School was a part- 
time endeavor as Shoemaker 
continued to work full-time 
at Greenview. 

A male nurse is valuable, 
according to Shoemaker. 
Although he said some men 
like to joke about it, he 
emphasized that male nurses 
are real and aren’t just made 
up for joking purposes. 

Shoemaker said strength 
is another asset of male 
nurses. He said that in his 
orthopedics work at 
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Greenview, he often lifts 
a patient, a task easier 
for men. 

Since entering the nursing 
program, he said his only 
bad experience was with a 
female patient in obstetrics. 
“She said she preferred that 
a female take care of her, 
and that was okay with 
me,” Shoemaker said. “I 
would have been glad to 
have taken care of her 
professionally,” he said. 
“Patients should be treated 
as individuals and nurses 
should respect their 
modesty,” he added. 

When he first began the 
program, Shoemaker said 
his wife had some strong 
feelings about the classroom 


N 


The nurses’ station, and piece! the chart rack, is noth- 
er, a December nursing gra- 
duate. Before enrolling in the nursing program Shoemak- 


ing new to Jerry Shoema 


relationship between males 
and females. 

“When I first started we 
had to give bed baths in the 
lab classes. I was the only 
male student, and I had to 

ive a bath to a female and 
Pe bathed by her. Well my 
wife told me ‘I don’t want 
you to be a nurse now!” He 
added that his wife is proud 
of him and knows how 
much he enjoys medicine. 

When asked what advice he 
would offer male nursin 
students, Shoemaker ah 
“hang in here and don’t get 
discouraged. You have to be 
yourself and want to do 
it. Men do not have to 
see nursing as weird be- 
cause it’s not; it’s being 


e Nursing: Vital signs measured by the hands | 


of a non-chauvinist 
¢ Home Ec: Moms spy on pre-schoolers’ first 


non-chauvinist 


accepted now.” | 

Shoemaker said some female. 
nurses have still not fully | 
accepted the male nursing 
students, so they should 
“study harder and stay one 
step ahead.” 

Although he has gained a lot 
of practical experience from 
classes and work at Greenview, 
Shoemaker said he is still 
learning things. He plans to 
stay in the Bowling Green 
area and specialize in : 
either orthopedic surgery 
or cardiology. 

Shoemaker said he hopes 
to teach nursing, do some 
clinical nursing and per- 
haps get a B.S. in 
clinical nursing. 


— CHARLEA HICKS 


— D. Frank 


er worked at Greenview Hospital in orthopedics to help 
finance his college education. He entered nursing school 
when he couldn't find a teaching job. 
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The excited children kiss 
their moms good-bye and 
hurry to meet college 
friends waiting to treat them 
t to a story, game, snack and 

| lesson at the Child 

' Development Lab. 

k| Little do the kids know 
_ that their moms are 
watching all the activity 
from pind a one-way 
mirror in the next room. 

The lab is the second half 
of Growth and Guidance of 
Children, a course in the 
home economics and family 
living department, taught by 
Ellen Hayden. 

Her husband Dr. Delbert 
Hayden previously taught 
' the course, and said the 
) theory presented gives 
| the college students prin- 

ciples of child guidance 
and development. 

“It gives them practical 
information about how to 

stimulate the development 
of children physically, 
socially and 
psychologically,” he said. 

The one-hour labs provide 
practical training, according 
to Hayden. “The students 

| plan and conduct the 

| activity sessions.” he said. 

Mrs. Hayden said the 

| students visited local schools 

|| to observe pre-school age 

youngsters. “Films were also 

_ shown to prepare them for 

| their work with children,” 
she added. 

The children, ages three to 
five, are brought dere the 
community for six 
consecutive lab sessions. 
The parents are allowed to 
secretly watch their children _— children were doing.” 
after dropping them off. Another student, Ramona 
“They're concerned about what Curl, said the children were 
their children are doing and intelligent but had short 
how they’re interacting with attention spans, much to 
other kids,” Mrs. Hayden said. her surprise. 

Three or four-member teams “The one-way mirror made 
conduct the sessions which 
include a free play period for 
exercise, an explanation, a 
lesson, a snack, a game, a 
story time and another free 
play segment, according to 

' Mrs. Hayden. She said careful planning is 

“They make their own necessary so each child 

lesson plan, and each team has_ remains interested at the 


seven assistants to help with 
the snack, get the toys out and 
lined up and to take the kids 
to the restroom,” she said. 

Mrs. Hayden said the lab 
exposes the students to various 
discipline obstacles and short 
attention spans children have 
when learning and working as 
groups. One child may want 
everyone’s attention and refuse 
to cooperate while another may 
not want to participate with 
his peers, she said. 

This contact is often the 
first for students, Mrs. Hayden 
said. “It helps them get an idea 
if they want to work with this 
age group,” 
she said. “Some have never 
had an opportunity to work 
with kids until this.” 

Mary Williams, a stu- 
dent in the class, is a 
senior community health 
major and a child de- 
velopment minor. 

She said she learned a lot 
from spending time with the 
children, and she said common 
sense is the best tool to use 
when working with them. 

Miss Williams said she 
prepared a lesson about farm 
animals for the children. “I let 
them identify sounds and we 
sang ‘Old McDonald’ at the 
end,” she said. “It went over 
pretty good, but I learned you 
can’t hold their attention 
too long.” 

Watching her classmates 
through a mirror was a 
valuable experience, 
according to the senior. ‘The 
mothers were there and it was 
fun to see their reaction; they 
were worried about what their 


parents were watching,” the 
junior home economics major 
said, adding that she 
eventually grew accustomed 
to it. 


me uncomfortable knowing the 


-Moms spy on pre-schoolers’ first college class 


they don’t like to be 

bossed,” she said. “It’s 
important to answer questions 
when they’re still young.” 

She said children learn more 
in their first three years than 
any other period. “You've got 
to make the most of it then. 
You can’t stop their curiosity. 
How are they going to learn if 


you do?” 
— CONNIE HOLMAN (1) 


session. “A collage can’t 
have too many thine and a 
story can’t be too long,” Mrs. 
eric 

A mother of a 6-year-old and 
an 11-year-old, Mrs. 
Curl said she wished she 
had known more about 
raising children when hers 
were younger. 

“In our democratic society 
children are changing and 


— T. Dekle 


As a part of a lab for his child development class, Kathy Bunch, a junior home 
economics major from Edmonton, was required to plan and conduct an hour 
lab session along with two or three other class members in which three to five- 
year-old children are observed by their parents. 
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Classrooms in Cherry Hall and the Fine Arts Center 
seated those interested in great books and great thinkers 
of the world as they studied their 


Lessons 


Improvements in a college or depart- 
ment take more than paperwork, accord- 
ing to Dr. Robert Mounce, dean of Potter 
College of Arts and Humanities. 

“T don’t really believe that you im- 
prove programs very much by sitting 
down and rearranging something on a 
piece of paper,” he said. “I don’t think 
giving everyone a new title and changing 
the names of all the courses really im- 
proves a program.” 

Several programs have been added to 
the college, according to Mounce. One is 
a degree in the performing arts, which is 
a mixture of several programs already 


offered. 


Considering the job opportunities for 
graduates in the college’s program, 
Mounce said he does not believe it is 
essential for people to be trained for spe- 
cific jobs. 

“We like to think of humanities as 
preparing people and not as supplyin 
individuals for slots according to feed 
for manpower,” he said. 

Although a college degree is often con- 
sidered to be a type of vocational! train- 
ing, the liberal arts degree offered by 
Potter College is a preparation for life, 
according to John Oakes, assistant dean 
for administration. 

“The emphasis is on liberal arts educa- 
tion which prepares someone for life. It 
teaches them to think and to react 
through a study of philosophy, history 
and the arts,” he said. 

Oakes said he believes a liberal arts 
education is beneficial in the competitive 
job market. 

“Many times an employer will feel 


that someone with a liberal arts back- 
ground will be able to go into a variety of 


fields,” Oakes said. “On the whole, it ’s 
not a technical or vocational type of edu- 
cation; it will fit into a variety of differ- 
ent fields.” 

As assistant dean of administration, 


Potter College 


in culture 


Oakes’ main responsibilities are coordi- 
nating the Fine Arts Festival and the art 

allery program. He said he would also 
fike to see these programs improved. 

Eleven years ago, Dr. Ronald Nash be- 
came head of the department of philos- 
ophy and religion. He was the only facul 
ty member then, and had 75 students 
enrolled each semester. 

Things have changed quite a bit since 
then as Nash shares teaching responsi- 
bilities with 12 others. Enrollment aver- 
ages 1,600-1,700 each semester. 

Nash said things remain steady in the 
department although special topics are 
chosen and rotated in the 401 philosophy 
course. “The students in the depart- 
ment publicize it in their other courses.” 
he explained. 

“Very few philosophy majors pick 
philosophy for an immediate career ob- 


Garrett Ballroom was the site of a lecture given 
Nov. 3 by Clive Barnes, dance and drama critic for 
the New York Times. Among those in the audience 
was Dr. Robert Mounce, dean of Potter College. 


jective,” Nash said. “Many employers 
simply want college graduates who 
have a breadth of cnowledee and an 
understanding of the history of culture,” 
Nash said. 

The department head said that when 
he was in college, a degree was a 
magic key that could open the magic 
kingdom and guarantee employment to 
a graduate. 

“Today, not even a Ph. D. can do that 
in certain fields,” Nash said. 

“History teaches people to think, and a 
well-trained mind is the best tool a per- 
son can have,” said Dr. Richard Trout- 
man, head of the history department. 

According to Troutman, the liberal 
arts eae is a disadvantage in the job 
market because it is not profession-ori- — 
ented. Troutman said, however, that lib- 
eral arts brings a perspective to life that 


As part of the student center’s Halloween activities, 
Dr. Lynwood Montell spoke about his latest novel, 
Ghosts Along the Cinberiek The book tells of 
folklore in the Kentucky foothills. 


A magazine idea prompted Richard Troutman, his- 
tory department head, to build his own green- 
house. Troutman is assisted in the project by his 
daughters, Betsy, 2, and Sarah, 11. 


Refusing to pose in his cluttered Cherry Hall office, 
Dr. Ronald Nash, philosophy and religion depart- 
ment head, chose the roof for his picture. 


At a reception following the September opening of 
Western’s Fine Arts Festival, ae Oakes, the festi- 

val coordinator, chats with concert patrons. The 
opening featured pianist Sylvia Kersenbaum. 


is valuable in working with people. 

The department has a new honors pro- 
gram for majors which is the first imple- 
mented at Western, Troutman said. The 
presrant provides a special discussion 

our and a more rewarding experience 
for majors, he added. 

A college degree means less today than 
when he graduated, Troutman said, add- 
ing that standards have declined and stu- 
dents are not as well-educated. ‘Things 
are too profession-oriented today; there 
is less emphasis on education for educa- 
tion’s sake,” he said. 

Living history farms and villages, and 
open air museums are some of the places 
where jobs are most available, said Dr. 
Lynwood Montell, coordinator for the 
Center for Intercultural Studies. 

“The things that deal with folk materi- 
al culture offer the best job opportuni- 
ties, he said. Folk arts coordinators and 
state folklorists are also in demand, 
Montell said. 

“T believe in a well-rounded education 
in liberal arts, but an education should 
also provide saleable skills,” he said. 
“Our folklore program is designed for 
these skills and to meet the job market.” | 

Enrollment continued to increase this 
Mee by 15 per cent, Montell said. “We 

ave experienced an increase every year 
since folklore has been a separate pro- 
gram,” he said. 

Although he said he believes Western 
offers the best masters degree in folk- 
studies in the country, he said improve- 
ments need to be made. “A darkroom is | 
the real pressing need,” Montell said. | 
“Much of our instruction deals with 
field documentaries by means of photog- | 
raphy,” he added. | 

From shopping mall decorations to | 
murals on buildings, visual art is used | 
everywhere. For this reason art education 
is not an impractical study, said Walter | 

(continued on page 178) | 
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Stomps, head of the art department. 

“In all places of our environment visu- 
al art is demanded,” Stomps said. He ad- 
ded that there is a greater demand for 
cultural works of art. 

Even so, he said he tries to bring a 
“stronger realization of the practicing 
artist to the university.” 

“Highly professional teachers set fine 
examples by their own work,” Stomps 
said. Students will have a greater degree 
of identity with the faculty when the 
teacher presents a strong example, he 
said, adding that teachers and students 
will benefit by practicing their art to 
make “something (the art program) bet- 
ter together.” 

In addition, Stomps said he has a few 
criticisms of students and wants some 
new programs. 

“My criticism of the department as 
a whole is that students don’t trav- 
el enough to major cultural centers 
to see contemporary arts.” Stomps said 
the department tries to direct ‘student 
activities more toward their profes- 
sional pursuits.” 

Foreign language graduates need an 
additional skill to find employment, ac 
cording to Dr. Carol Brown, head of the 
foreign language department. 

“There is not just a direct job utility to 
language outside of teaching,” he said. 
‘It generally is in connection with some 
other saleable skill,” 

Brown said the decreased number 
of students in the foreign language 
department has an effect on the pro- 
gram’s quality. 

“We were formally in the arts and sci- 
ences program as a requirement. Now we 
are in pretty stiff competition in the gen- 
eral education guidelines, so we don’t get 
the number of student we used to,” he 
said. “Without the number of students it 
is hard to build the quality program you 
would want.” 

The federally funded Latin American 
Studies Center is the most signif- 
icant new program in the department, 
Brown said. 

Usually when words like recruiting, 
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new space and new equipment are men 
tioned as ways of improving a pro- 
gram it’s almost always assumed that 
the program being discussed is an athle- 
tic program. 

However, according to Dr. Wayne 
Hobbs, head of the music deparment, 
these are some of the improvements the 
music department is seeking. 

“We are paying particular attention 
to the music education programs which 
involve the largest number of students,” 
Hobbs added. “We feel that there is 
a need to gear that program to the spe- 
cific area in which the student plans 
to teach.” 

The area of guitar is the most rapidl 
growing area, the department head eat 

“Even with no publicity, just word of 
mouth advertising, the guitar program 
has grown enormously since last year,” 
Hobbs said. ‘We have a number of clas- 
sical guitar majors this year and we 
had none last year. We also have a very 
active class of beginners in an _at- 
tempt to approach the program from 
both standpoints.” 

The dissolution of the mass communi- 
cations department brought about the 
birth of the journalism department in 
January 1977. 

According to David Whitaker, head of 
the new department, programs will cen- 
ter around journalism, photo-journal- 
ism, public relations and advertising. 

Broadcasting, formerly a part of the 
mass communications curriculum was 
added to the speech and communication 
department in January. 

Whitaker said the journalism pro- 
gram’s application for accreditation 
was part of the reason for the depart- 
ment’s formation. 

“Here we were, in our opinion, the 
most professional journalism program 
in the state in a department called mass 
communications,” he said. 

Whitaker said a professionally orient- 
ed journalism department like the one 
Western has will aid its graduates in 
finding jobs. 

“Given a choice between a student 


who has had professional preparation 
and one who has not had professional 
preparation, I don’t think there is any 
question that the editors and publishers 
will hire the people with the best profes- 
sional experience,” he said. 

Since he came to Western in 1962, Dr. 
Randall Capps, head of the speech and 
communication department, has seen 
many changes take place in the field. 

“When I first came here there was no 
department of speech and _ theatre,” 
Capps said. “It was part of English, and I 
believe there were two classes in speech 
and four classes in drama.” 


A practicing artist himself, Walter Stomps poses 
beside one of his latest works. He said his favorite 
commission ei is the Center City, Ohio mural 


which is visible from I-75 near Dayton. 


A concert by the Owensboro Symphony provides 
enjoyment for Dr. James Heldman and wife Nan- 
cy. The Heldmans first planned to visit daughter 
Julie at college, but postponed the trip. 


A September 1 autograph party at Claudia Sanders 
Dinner House gave Dr. Randall Capps, head of the 
speech and communication department, a chance 
to sign copies of his latest book. 


When he isn’t spending his spare time with Muf- 
fin, Dr. Carroll Brown collects pennies. “I have a 
nearly complete set of pennies from the first date 
mint issue,” he said. 


A fall moving job kept Dr. Wayne Hobbs occupied 
when he was not busy with the music department. 
The Hobbs’ family had a house built and the de- 
partment head said,It took up all my spare time.” 


In January, what was known as the 
speech and theatre department under- 
went another change, and became the 
speech and communication department. 

“T think the change will be advanta- 
geous to the new journalism department 
and to the existing department here,” 
Capps said. “I think we will be able 
to give them (the broadcasting area) 
an identity they have not had before,” 
he added. 

Job opportunities for speech and the- 
atre majors are good, Capps said. “In the 
area of speech pathology there is no dif- 
ficulty finding a job, as long as you are 
willing to go where the jobs are,” he said. 
“In theatre, most of the jobs right now 
are in technical theatre, like building and 
designing sets, and other things.” 


Professors in the English department- 
still teach standard composition, gram- 
mar and language, but the enroll- 
ment has jumped, according to Dr. 
James Heldman. 

The department head said the main 
reason for the increase is the number of 
students enrolled in 055: Introduction to 
Freshman English. “We had 24 sections 
in 1975, and now we have 35,” he said. 

Heldman said ACT scores are used to 
place students in the course. “It’s a self- 
evident comment about the way students 
are being prepared,” he said. “All kinds 
of things come in for blame and the criti 
cism the high schools get is probably 
unjust. It’s much more than that.” 

Another course which has been updat- 
ed is the “English as a Second Lan- 
guage.” Dr. Ronald Eckard is the first 
full-time faculty member to work with 
international students in the program, 
Heldman said. 

“Before the program had drifted from 
semester to semester, but already he’s 
gotten some tape players and listening 
booths from the foreign language, depart 
ment to put in the Rock House,” Held 
man said. “Fifty international students 
are taking the course which is offered in 


four sections.” 
(continued on page 186) 
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A wardrobe 


Dr. James Bennett knows 
a good thing when he 
sees it. 


So when a retiring 
member of Western's 
English faculty offered to 
give the history buff a 
genuine World War I army 
uniform, Bennett accepted. 
That uniform now has the 
distinction of being the first 


in Bennett’s rapidly growing 
six-year-old collection of 
uniforms and costumes. 
Bennett said the collection 
includes fatigues and dress 
uniforms of the armed 
services from the World 
War I and World War II 
eras, an army dress uniform 


worn by officers on duty at 
the White House, a Swedish 


In his six-year hobby of collecting uniforms, Dr. James Bennett, a professor in 


the history department, has collected man 


space suit. It took Bennett 15 minutes 
suit. The uniform is an authentic one. 
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with a British touch 


army officer’s uniform, 
police uniforms from several 
American cities, an 
astronaut’s spacesuit, articles 
of cowboy clothing and a 
uniform used in the motion 
picture “Rollerball.” 

“It was about two years 
after I got the first uniform 
that I got the next one,” 
said the professor of 
American history. “Most of 
them have been acquired 
through my students.” 

Bennett said that first 
World War I uniform has a 
special significance for him. 
“The uniform belonged to a 
close friend of mine, and the 
cover it is contained in was 
made with loving care by a 
young French girl while he 
was in Europe during the 
war,” he added with a smile. 
“It is a unique uniform.” 

The navy blue Swedish 
army officer’s uniform 
trimmed with deep red 
piping and silver buttons is 
stitched with silver thread, 
and is also a favorite of 
Bennett’s. “It dates back to 
the late 1800s, and it is 
certainly a beauty,” Bennett 
said. “It was given to me by 
a student from Sweden.” 

The Rollerball uniform 
plus the ball and skates was 
one of the hardest to get, 
according to Bennett. The 
movie was filmed in 
England and Germany, and 
the uniform was shipped to 
Bennett from England by 
the film’s producer. 

“The hard part was 
getting the uniform through 
United States Customs. 
Although the estimated 
worth of the outfit was 
$500, I had to convince 
Customs that it was actually 
worth nothing at all,” said 


for every character 


Bennett. ‘As far as getting 
the uniform itself, all I did 
was write to the producer of 
the film and ask for it.” 
Bennett said he got his 
spacesuit from a naval 
officer acquaintance. “It is 
an obsolete model,” he said, 


“and is one of the prototype 
uniforms. It may have gone 


into space but I doubt it,” 
he added. 

Uniforms from the 
Spanish American War 
period, a paratrooper 
uniform, a World War II 
tanker uniform are among 
the things Bennett said he 
would next like to collect. 

“T would really like to 
have a United States cavalry 
uniform, but they are hard 
to find,” he said. 

Bennett said he regularly 
scans the advertisements in 
hobby magazines and other 
publications to gain 
information on where he 
might locate unusual 
uniforms, and he also has a 
book he consults to 
determine their value. 

“The book also helps 
when it comes to 
authenticating the uniforms. 
It tells you how to study the 
fabric weaves and the cast of 
buttons, for instance,” 
Bennett said. “Civil war 
uniforms are especially hard 
to authenticate because they 
were not standard; they were 
just made from what was 
available at the time,” 
Bennett said. 

Bennett’s next project 
might increase further 
interest in his collection. He 
said he plans to place a 
mannequin in his history 
department office, and 
periodically change the 
uniform on the figure. 


— DONNA BUCKLES (1 


Matthew, Mark, Luke and John with a British touch 


She resembles Petula 
Clark with her short red 
locks, her freckle-dotted fair 
complexion and her non- 
stop British accent. 

Dr. Margaret Howe, 
assistant professor of 
religion, is indeed British, 
and the story of her exodus 
from her home across the 
ocean is unusual, she admits 
now when reflecting upon 
the past seven or eight years. 

Life was comfortable in 
England for the religion 
major when she and a 
nursing friend quit their 
jobs, sold most of their 
possessions and bought one- 
way tickets on the “Empress 
of Canada” and sailed to 
Montreal, Canada. 

From Montreal, the pair 
moved by train to Manitoba, 
and with three traveling 
trunks, Dr. Howe began to 
cope with the brisk 
temperatures and look for 
sundry jobs. 

“Looking back, I was 
crazy,” she said. “I did 
babysitting and I cleaned 
houses, but I never ran into 
debt. You can get in such a 
rut when you've got a secure 
thing. It does you good to 
go out into the unknown.” 

Born in Essex, east of 
London, Dr. Howe said she 
specialized for three years in 
physics, biology and 
chemistry at grammar 
school. “But during the final 
two years you study what 
you plan to study ina 
university,” the religion 
teacher said. “It was not 
going to be physics — but 
English, history or religion. 
It was a toss-up which of 
the three I wanted to teach.” 

She picked religion for 
two reasons. “I realized b 
then everything I believe 
about God and life was 
based on the Bible. If it 
wasn’t what it claimed to be, 
it had just been a big hoax.” 

A concern for the type of 
instruction students were 
getting from their religion 
teachers was also a factor 
in her decision to teach, 

Dr. Howe said. “So many 
were teaching with no per- 
sonal conviction and from 


Since she teaches a college department Sunday school class 
at First Baptist Church as well as religion classes at West- 
ern, Dr. Margaret Howe, a British native, often gets to see 


an unsympathetic point 
of view.” 

The English woman 
complete her undergraduate 
studies at the University of 
Sheffield, under F.F. Bruce, a 
noted scholar in the field. 
One of the top three 
students in her class, Dr. 
Howe did her post-graduate 
work in education at 
London University. Under a 
scholarship and again with 
F.F. Bruce as her teacher, she 
earned her Ph.D. at 
Manchester University. 

When she was teaching in 
Canada, Dr. Howe was 
contacted by Dr. Ronald 
Nash, head of the 
philosophy and religion 
department at Western. 

“That was 4¥2 years ago; 
the faculty was smaller then 
but they were the nicest 
people,” she said. ‘The 
courses were exactly what I 
was trained to teach. It just 
seemed more sensible.” 

Dr. Howe said she has no 
regrets although the 
American system is much 
different from the English. 

“Americans students are 
much more outgoing and 
friendly. If students in 
England like you they 


wouldn’t tell you,” she said. 
“Teaching is more fun in a 
classroom that is much 
more relaxed.” 

The transition hasn’t been 
completely smooth, Dr. 
Howe said. Tests in England 
are essay-oriented, not the 
objective kind so popular in 
the states. 

“T didn’t know how to 
make them out,” she said. 
“For every right answer you 
have to find wrong answers. 
It’s been a battle of 
conscience to change my 
style of teaching.” 

Classes in England are 
much smaller and students 
don’t suitcase like 
Americans do, Dr. Howe 
said. “Once they’re up for a 
semester, they're up. They 
can’t have jobs ‘either.” 

English students spend 
five or six hours in the 
library daily and their work 
is usually narrowed to one 
subject, she said. 
“Americans are very good at 
expressing themselves 
verbally. They’ve in- 
formed about a wider range 
of subjects.” 

Life in Bowling Green is 
good for Dr. Howe, too, she 
said. “I could never go back 


— D. Gibson 


students in a different light from most instructors. At 
times she has Sunday school class members to her home 
following Sunday night worship services. 


to living in a big town. 
Bowling Green is small 
enough so you can get 
anywhere in 10 minutes; 
in England it takes half 
an hour. 

“The pace seems much 
faster, too, with so many 
conveniences. You can pack 
more things into a day,” she 
said. ‘The pace of life on 
this side of the water is 
such that I often wonder if 
I'll live to be 65.” 

Dr. Howe returns home 
once every three years, but 
she said the trip is 
emotionally exhausting. “I 
have my parents and three 
married sisters with children 
there,” she said. 
“Everybody's life has 
changed in three years. The 
longer we're apart the less 
we have to talk about.” 

She was home in May 
and was astounded at the 
economy. ‘Prices are so 
high there. Houses have 
tripled in price in the last 
four or five years,” Dr. 
Howe said. “It costs $2.00 to 
park your car and we 
complain here about putting 
a quarter in a meter 


downtown,” she said. 
— CONNIE HOLMAN (1) 
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Teachers-to-be draw more than straight 


The students are 
pessimistic the first day of 
class; they’re not artists and 
they don’t see how they 
could possibly get an “A” 
out of the course. 

But with a little bit of 
encouragement and a lot of 
work with tempera, clay, 
wax crayons and water 
color, students in 
Elementary Art Educa- 
tion 310 emerge ready to 
reach children to ex- 
press themselves. 

Dr. D. Neil Peterie 
teaches the art course, a 
requirement for elementary 
education majors. ‘The first 
thing they say is “I’m no 
artist; I can’t draw a straight 
line,” Peterie said 

Peterie said the course is 
partly a methods course to 
give the future teachers 
information to share with 
their pupils. 

He said art education has 
moved through three periods 
and its present stage is a 
combination of the first two. 

“At one time it was all 
discipline and no creativity,” 
Peterie said. “An assignment 
was made and if a student 
matched the prototype he 
got an “A”. 

Progressive education was 
the next stage, according to 
the instructor. ‘Teachers 
told the children to draw 
whatever they wanted to,” 
he said. “Kids were draw- 
ing stereotypes such as 
feflipee trees.” 

‘Now we teach people to 
observe trees before they 
draw them,” the instructor 
said. “They get the best 
from both ideas and it’s 
all perfect.” 

Although his students 
will be teaching children, 
Peterie said he doesn’t let 


features 


his college students draw as 
children do. 

Instead, he encourages 
them to do their best but 
not to feel ashamed of any 
of their work. “Anything 
goes in art; nobody 
questions it,” Peterie said. 
“Art is on the fringe of 
society and it’s the one 
thing (of that nature) 
socially accepted.” 

Once Peterie conveys that 
concept to his students, 
work begins as they 
experiment with art 
mediums and make teaching 
aids. To lead variety, Peterie 
said students complete 
projects using wax crayons, 
water color, tempera, clay 
and collages. 

Peterie said many 
elementary school principals 
don’t support the teaching 
of art in the classroom. 

One student in Peterie’s 
class, Debbie Betz, said she 
hadn’t taken art since the 
eighth grade. 

The senior said she 


learned a lot in the class 
and got some good 
guidelines for teaching art. 

“We made lesson Panel 
visual aids and flashcards,” 
Miss Betz said. “If there is 
not an art teacher in the 
type of system I'll be 
teaching in I'll be able to 
use it.” 

Carol Webb, a senior 
from Caneyville, said several 
of her classmates went into 
the class with the attitude 
that they couldn’t draw and 
they wouldn’t draw. She 
disagrees with their attitude. 

“Even though you're not 
talented you can follow the 
rules,” Miss Webb said. 

She said her first art 
project was an assignment 
to draw a natural object. “J 
was surprised at what came 
out. People didn’t think they 
were artists but he (Peterie) 
told us that anyone who 
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e Art: Teachers-to-be draw more than straight lines 
e Theatre: Seams and stitches 
e Journalism: Pictures worth at least a thousand words 


lines 


creates is an artist,’ Miss 
Webb said. 

“T had the most fun when 
he gave us paper and 
temperas and let us go and 
do anything we wanted,” 
she said. “I was more 
pleased with that then 
anything I did. That was 
creativity for real; that’s 
what I liked about it,” Miss 
Webb added. 

The senior said she was 
introduced to a lot of 
different mediums that all 
school children would like 
to use. 

She added that children 
need a variety of exposure 
and need to be kept away 
from stereotypes. ‘Building 
perception in children 
means a lot,” she said. “I’ve 
learned not to wait until 
Thanksgiving to let the 
children draw turkeys.” 

— CONNIE HOLMAN 


Contour drawing, a technique utilized by not looking at the paper was one of 
the projects by Art 310 students. Class member Debbie Neal posed in this 
costume. The class had a choice of areweing five different models, and this 


particular class assignment was completed 


uring two class periods. 
— B. Rogers 
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’ construction 


Seams and stitches 


Shakespeare once said 
that we are all players on 
the stage of life. However, 
he failed to mention that 
someone has to make the 
costumes. 

That’s where the new 
costuming class of the 
theatre department comes in. 

The fall semester marked 
the first time Western 
offered a stage costume 
design course. It began with 
little more than an empty 
room, a handful of students 
and the determination to 
have the class. 

But the course instructor, 
Dr. Jackson Kesler, hopes to 
build a costume design and 
rogram that 
Western can be proud of. 

“Eventually we hope to 
establish a whole area of 
study of costume design and 
interpretation,” said Kesler, 
“and hopefully work up to 
the point where we will 
offer a credible area.” 

Although he noted that 
Western lacks adequate 
facilities and storage space 
for the costume program, 
Kesler spoke confidently 
of the potential for 
the program. 

“This is the fourth 
costume department I’ve 


established, so I know the 
do’s and don’ts,” he said. 

Anyone going into theatre 
should consider taking some 
costuming courses, 
according to Kesler. He said 
he tries to teach students “to 
develop their artistic 
skills,to take intangible 
ingredients of the character 
present to the stage.” 

Kesler said it is important 
to ‘be able to design 
costumes that are 
“dramatically and artistically 
effective,” and “to be able 
to arrive at an interpre- 
tation and deliver it to 
the audience.” 

Costume sewing and 
tailoring are quite different 
from street clothes sewing, 
according to Kesler. For one 
thing, the costumes are 
made with no consideration 
given to the insides. For 
another, no zippers are used 
in costumes because during 
a play there is “no time for 
a zipper to get hung up.” 

The average costume takes 
from 30 to 40 hours to 
construct, according to 
Kesler. “It’s very hard and 
time consuming, but I love 
it very much,” he said. 

Kesler said he thinks 
students who have 


Pictures worth at least 


With the fear of 
humiliation in mind, 
students began placing 
their photographs on the 
judging table. 

Some tried to keep the 
ownership of their photos 
a secret, by backing up 
to the table and tossing 
the pictures when every- 
one’s attention was some- 
where else. 

With a sense of reluctance 
the comments began. 

“This picture of the men 
on strike is good but it’s 
printed terribly,” said one. 

“Whose is this?” asked 
the instructor. 

“It’s mine,” replied 
another student. 

“This is the worst print I 
have ever seen. The content 
is great but what basic 
student did you have 
print this for you?” asked 
the instructor. 


The comments continued 
like this until it was time 
for a vote. First place went 
to the terrible print, but he 
had to print it again to get 
an “A.” 

This type of “no holds 
barred criticism” is 
commonplace in the Mass 
Communications 377 
Photojournalism class. 

To teach the students to 
fill newspaper pages with 
the “pictures worth a 1000 
words,” requires a class 
which compliments the 
real world. 

Jack Corn, a photographer 
for the Nashville 
Tennessean, teaches the 
photojournalism class. His 
method of teaching is 
designed to come as close to 
the real world as possible. 

Corn estimated that 35 per 
cent of the daily newspaper 
is pictures. He said if a 


concentrated in costume 
design and construction will 
have a relatively easy time 
in finding work. 

Kesler could set no time 
table for the progress he 
hopes to make in the new 
area of study, but he says 


a thousand 


person expects to fill that 
space to the satisfaction of 
himself and the editors he 
must learn “how to 
communicate” and “how to 
work with deadlines.” 

At the beginning of the 
fall semester, 13 students 
were given a photographic 
assignment for each class 
meeting, ranging from 
“show a person loves you 
and you love them in a 
picture” to a “picture 
depicting the rise in the cost 
of living.” 

Corn allows the students 
to grade the Page 
assignments by a vote for 
best picture. The winner 
gets an “A,” and the loser 
get “B's” and “C's”. “This 
makes them communicate 
with each other and also 
adds a little competitive 
spirit,” Corn said. 

David Banahan, a member 


— M. Lyons 
Drawings of costume designs are often used as illustrations in costuming class 
by Dr. Jackson Kesler, course instructor. Besides learning the basics of cos- 
tuming in the classroom, students in the class also gain practical experience by 
helping with costumes for Western’s dramas and musicals. 


the university has been 
“very cooperative for what 
I needed.” 

“IT would like to go as fast 
as possible, but realistically, 
this is not Sn ne 


It’s got a long road ahead.” 
— BILL WOLFE 


words 


of the class said, “This 
method of grading our 
pictures can really 
embarrass you, but you 
usually know when a 
picture is bad so you are 
ready for the criticism. 
Besides, it makes the class a 
challenge and more fun.” 

Keith Collie, another 
student, said, “You can 
really get your feelings hurt 
in the class but it just 
makes you try harder.” 

In summarizing his 
method of teaching, Corn 
said, “I won’t pull any 
punches and I don’t expect 
the rest of the class to, 
either. If the picture’s bad 
— say so, if it’s good — 
say so.” 

“With this method of 
teaching everyone learns 
some valuable skills, 


including me,” Corn said. 
— MIKE THOMAS () 
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and chopsticks 


e Foreign Language: Japanese — Backward sentences 


¢ Music: Spotlights traded in for lesson plans 


Japanese — Backward sentences and chopsticks 


The description in the 
course catalog didn’t 
mention a lesson on 
Oriental eating style with 
chopsticks, but students 
who took Japanese 
Pronunciation got a free 
lesson in the art. 

Kazuzuke Abe taught the 
one-hour class, and he said 
he was prompted to teach 
the class by some American 
friends who were interested 
in Japanese culture. 

Learning ‘everyday 
things” was a focus of the 
course, he said. Abe taught 
students simple phrases 
such as “is this good?,” 
“where’s the bathroom?,” 
“how much?,” “I like this,” 
and “I don’t like this.” 

Pronunciation and 
grammar were also stressed 
in the class, and Abe said 
he tried to share the 
Japanese culture with 
students through films 
and discussions. 

At one class meeting he 
explained the practice of 
communal baths. 

“They don’t take baths to 
get clean necessarily because 
the people wash apie 
getting in,” Abe said, add- 
ing that giggles from 
his commentary continued 
well into the remainder of 
the class. 

Each week Abe gave the 
class two Chinese characters 
which are also used in 
Japanese writing. “Each two 
were basic characters 
because it would be 
impossible for the class 
to learn all of them since 
there are several thousand.” 

Time limits the students 
from learning to read, but 


Abe said they can speak and 


understand each other. 
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“The class deserves more 
than one hour of credit,” 
Abe said. The class only 
meets once a week for an 
hour, and I can’t expect 
them to learn much or 
to teach them much,” 
he added. 

Sally Clark, a sophomore 
from Bowling Green, said 
the class was fun but not 
exactly simple. 

“Japanese is a lot 
different,” Miss Clark said. 
“Almost everything about 
a sentence is backwards 
and there are a lot 
of inflections.” 

The German major said 
the class learned some 
useful expressions such as 


Kazuzuke Abe, the teacher of the Japanese pronunciation 
class, lectures his students at one of the regular Monday 
night class meetings. Besides lectures, the class also 


thank you, greetings and 
phrases about the weather, a 
common topic of 
conversation in Japan. 

“We always laughed at 
one another getting the 
pronunciation wrong,” Miss 
Clark said. “Nobody sounds 
anything like Japanese.” 

Mini-lessons were given 
on education, religion, 
women and the family 
structure in Japan, the 
sophomores said. The class 
got an extra treat when their 
instructor and his wife 
hosted a Japanese dinner. 

Boiled egg yolks stuffed 
with seaweed and covered 
with boiled rice, rice with 
sweet and sour pork and 


chicken were the main 
dishes, she said. Soup, bean 
curd with soy sauce, almond 
cookies and candy made 

by Abe’s relatives were 

also menu items, Miss 
Clark said. 

The food had a different 
taste but the real switch was 
in the wrist action needed 
when the students were 
handed chopsticks. “One 

irl had eaten with them 
berate and one girl was 
Chinese,” Miss Clark said. 
“The rest of us left rice 
crumbs on our plate that we 
couldn’t pick up, but those 
two had their plates clean. I 


don’t see how they did it.” 
— DIANE WEBB 


— M. Lyons 


viewed films, had class discussions and had an authentic 
Japanese meal, complete with chop sticks. Abe started 
teaching the class last spring with a 12-member class. 


Spotlights traded in for lesson plans 


Sylvia Kersenbaum, 
touring concert pianist from 
Argentina, is the living 
embodiment of the belief 
that work is the most 
important part of con- 
cert performing. 

“The facility to perform is 
only one part of performing. 
Only about 10 per cent of it 
is talent; the other 90 per 
cent of it is work,” said 
Miss Kersenbaum, who 
joined the music depart- 
ment last fall as an as- 
sociate professor. 

Miss Kersenbaum, who 
started playing the piano 
when she was four, does not 
slight the importance of 
natural ability in 
performing. “Some things 
you just don’t teach,” she 
said. ‘No one ever taught 
me how to play the piano; I 
just sat down and played 
it,” she said. 

The Buenos Aires native 
said she least cared for 
the “business end 
of performing.” 

“What I like to do most is 
make music. I don’t like 
musical business and the 
things that go on behind the 
scenes,” she said. 

“T dislike everything that 
happens up to about two 
minutes before I go on 
stage. But when it is over 
I want to do it all again,” 
she added. 

According to Miss 
Kersenbaum, there were 
several reasons she decided 
to come to Western. The 
hectic life of touring was 
one of the things that 
influenced her decision to 
stop full-time touring. 

“I was doing quite a bit of 
touring. I like very much 
just playing concerts here 
and there, but not long 
tours,” she said. 

“Eventually (on long 
tours) if you make too many 
concerts you don’t have time 
to properly prepare them 
because you are just 
jumping from one city to 
another,” she said. “I just 
want to take it easy.” 


At the second program of the Fine Arts Festival, Sylvia 
Kersenbaum, a new music professor at Western, made her 
Western concert debut with the Owensboro Symphony. 


Miss Kersenbaum said her 
sister, a piano instructor at 
the University of 
Massachusetts, urged her to 
come to Western. 

“IT was looking for 
someplace to establish 
myself as a teacher,” she 
said. “I asked her (her sister) 
if she knew of a position 
that would be interesting 
for me, and she put me 
in contact with ahs 
people here.” 

Miss Kersenbaum also 
said that her interview with 
Western was the only one 
she had. “It was the first 
interview I had and the first 
job offer I took,” she said. 

But one does not give up 
the glamour of a 
professional career and start 
teaching without noticing 
certain changes, Miss 
Kersenbaum said. 

The main difference 
between her life at Western 
and her life when she was a 


pianist, according to Miss 
Kersenbaum, is the number 
of immediate responsibilities 
she now has. 

She likened her pre- 
sent occupation to a kind 
of “marriage.” 

“When I was on tour 
somewhere and I wanted to 
stay there longer, I could,” 
she said. “Now there are 
certain appointments that 
I have to meet at cer- 
tain times.” 

Reflecting on her 
background, Miss 
Kersenbaum said her 
parents were not too 
involved with music. 

“My mother is from an 
Italian family, and with 
them it is traditional that a 
girl learn to play the 
violin,” she said. “My father 
has a very nice voice, but he 
never Belly used it for 
anything special.” 

Miss Kersenbaum 
graduated from national 


— M. Lyons 


Miss Kersenbaum, once a touring concert pianist, still 
records and occasionally tours when a semester break 
occurs. She is a native of Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


conservatory at Argentina in 
piano at age 12 and in 
composition at age 21. 

“They (my parents) never 
forced me to do one thing 
or the other. I was always 
free to choose,” she said. 
“They always taught me the 
best example they could, 
and they are happy with 
whatever I do.” 

For her own personal 
music tastes Miss 
Kersenbaum said she likes 
to perform Mozart’s music, 
Bela Bartok’s modern music 
and Romantic music. 

“A lot of what you like in 
music depends on your own 
life and your own feelings 
at a particular moment,” she 
said. 

“It’s kind. of like your 
likes and dislikes in food,” 
she added. “At one time you 
may hate oranges, but at 
another time you may have 
a need or urge to eat them.” 

— ROBIN VINCENT (1) 
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College of 
Education 


With classes in the circular Diddle Arena and College of 
Education buildings, students getting teaching certificates 


often had to go 


Round and round 


Dr. J.T. Sandefus is dean of a college 
whose students’ homework assignments 
range from a puppet show for pres- 
choolers to practicing a tennis serve. 

As dean of the College of Education, 
Sandefur oversees the departments of 
elementary education, school admin- 
istration, industrial education and tech- 
nology, secondary education, psycholo- 
gy, counselor education and physical 
education and recreation. 

One new program in the college is a 
child study and learning center, a service 
area designed to diagnose public school 
problems such as social adjustment 
needs. The center is equipped with a di- 
agnostic technician, and will serve the 
public schools in the area, he said. 

As for the best job opportunities, San- 
defur said, “Special education teachers 
are in much demand. We are also having 
good placement for those graduating 
with a two-year associate degree in in- 
dustrial education technology.” 

The College of Education is “probably 
one of the most complicated programs,” 
said Dr. Kenneth Brenner, associate 
dean. The college’s 10 areas are housed in 
nine buildings. 
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Brenner said identifying education 
students, especially those following the 
secondary education program is a prob- 
lem. A student may major in one area 
and that department counts him as 
its major. 

As associate dean, Brenner keeps re- 
cords of the teachers in all areas of the 
college. He includes in this record such 
things as each teacher’s course load and 
the number of students in each section. 

One thing is certain in the College of 
Education. Dr. Roger Pankratz is at the 
root of all new projects. “What I do is 
get projects started in the College of Edu- 
cation,’ the assistant dean for instruc- 
tion. said. 

One addition to the college is a diag- 
nostic clinic. “We're doing a complete 
diagnostic work-up on children who 
have learning and behavior problems,” 
Pankratz said. “The center is an effort 
to coordinate activities where we deal 
with children. 


At Western since June of 1974, Pank- 
ratz said a college degree is more valu- 
able now than when he graduated in 
terms of promotion, satisfaction and the 
options an individual will have during 
his lifetime. “You don’t get the immedi- 
ate returns you used to get. A degree is 
not important for initial employment, 
but it is important for long-term goals in 
life,” he said. 

The logic is simple. Dr. Norman 
Ehresman runs the Center for Career and 
Vocational Teacher Education the way 
he thinks an institution should be. 

“An institution should be alive and 
growing, not stable and static,” Ehres- 
man said. 

The center is now developing a com- 
munity education program, expanding 
efforts in adult education and conduct- 


Taking a weekend practice swing in his yard is Dr. 
Kenneth Brenner, associate dean of the College of 
Education. Brenner, who has been at Western since 
1966, said he usually does most of his golfing on 
weekend mornings. 


ing research in existing programs, Ehres- 
man said. 

“In the past year we’ve had an in-ser- 
vice teacher education program for teach- 
ers who work with the disadvantaged 
and handicapped,” he said. 

“For almost three years we’ve been 
testing the effects of working with the 
evaluation of Competency Based Teacher 
Education in Kentucky.” 

A teacher education program in public 
service occupations is also being devel- 
oped to include information about jobs 
in fire prevention, police protection and 


Despite the fact that his job as director of career 
and vocational services takes up most of his time, 
Dr. Norman Ehresman still finds time to work on 
his farm machinery. He said his wife cares for their 
17 acre “large garden” and beef cattle. 


Whenever he gets a chance, Dr. Roger Pankratz, 
assistant dean for instruction in the College of 
Education, enjoys playing pool with his three sons 
in the recreation room of his home. The recreation 
room also houses the family’s television set. 


A hand made rifle that shoots black powder is what 
Dr. J.T. Sandefur uses when hunting. The rifle has 
silver inlays and is number 1619 in a series of 
approximately 2,000. It has been owned by the Col- 
lege of Education dean for less than a year. 


community service agencies. “It would 
BiePals teachers who would teach the 
exploration level of those occupations in 
preparatory school,” Ehresman said. 

After 29 years in the Owensboro pub- 
lic school system, Dr. Kenneth Estes, di- 
rector of field services, came to Western 
to teach administration. 

“It was my goal to spend my last 10 
years teaching other people how to be 
administrators, and I guess that is really 
the reason why I came here,” he said. 

Estes works with public school dis- 
tricts within a 100-mile radius of Bowl- 
ing Green, informing superintendents of 
the programs and services of the College 
of Education. 

“When a school district wants some- 
one to come for an in-service program or 
maybe just to speak to their faculty, they 
contact me. I sent them whatever person 
we have available to take care of the 
needs they have,” he said. 


(continued on page 188) 


Time to sit in his office and read a book is some- 
thing Dr. Kenneth Estes, field services director, 
rarely has. Besides traveling to nearby school dis- 


tricts as a part of his job Estes teaches two educa- 
tion administration c 


asses. 
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The people in the reading and special 
education department are looking ahead. 

According to Dr. Curtis Englebright, 
department head, plans are being made 
for a revamping of its programs. 

“We are changing to conform to state 

uidelines,” Englebright said. “We be- 
fisve this will make students better 

ualified and give them more depth for 
their jobs.” 

The changes will create a special edu- 
cation major endorsed for elementary 
education grades one through eight and 
certification or teachers for special edu- 
cation in grades one through 12. Another 
change will add a “non-categorical” ap- 
proach to reading and eee education. 

However, ec on improving will not 
stop now, Englebright said. 

“The work will never be finished until 
all students in public schools are per- 
forming to their potential. I don’t expect 
to see that in my lifetime,” he said realis- 
tically, ‘but I hope there will be signifi- 
cant visible improvements.” 

“The basic of counseling is being able 
to communicate with people,” said Dr. 
Emmett Burkeen, counselor education 
department head. “A good counselor will 
try to give a person as much information 
as he can to help him in a decision-mak- 
ing process.” 

Another key to being a good counselor 
is impartiality, Burkeen said. “You have 
to work with the individual; you can’t 


Finals were over and the three-week semester break 
was underway eight days before Christmas. Dr. 
Emmett Burkeen reads an edition of the Condensed 
Reader’s Digest Book series. Head of the depart- 
ment of counselor education, Burkeen said reading 
is his favorite pastime and always has been. 


Education 


play God,” he said. “The problem is 
ceLuns people to decide what is best 
or them.” 

He added that people have been placed 
in jobs all over the area. ‘Positions as 
counselors in elementary schools are be- 
coming very good possibilities because 
more and more schools are adding the 
position,” Burkeen said. ‘There were not 
many elementary school counselors in 
the past.” 

Rookie department head Dr. Robert 
Melville is not a newcomer to the secon- 
dary education department, since he has 
been a faculty member there for adecade. 

The shift in his responsibilities has 
been calm, according to Melville. “So far, 
so good, but I’ve changed the allocation 
of my time,” he said. “I’m seeing more 
people — lots of students, faculty, other 
administrators and people from other 
parts of the university.” 

Melville said field-based activities 
help students decide if an education ca- 
reer is what they want. “After several 


A malfunction of the photographer’s shutter made 
a retake of Dr. Robert Melville’s Talisman picture 
necessary. This was the first year the new head of 
the secondary education department had his pic- 
ture made for the Talisman. 


On an average of once a week, Dr. R.L. Sleamaker, 
elementary education department head, uses his 
olarcraft boat to go fishing on area lakes. He said 
e generally launches his boat “wherever there is a 
puddle big enough to launch it in.” 


trips, some decide they don’t want to 
teach, and (they) drop out. They don’t 
waste time later,” he said. 

Teaching positions are finally becom- 
ing more abundant in different fields, 
and elementary school is no exception, 
said Dr. Robert Sleamaker, elementary 
education department head. 

“As the state increases support for the 
kindergarten programs, the demand for 
teachers is becoming greater,” Sleamaker 
said. ‘The job market in elementary edu- 
cation is very good right now. We are 
placing just about all our people.” 

Sleamaker said the quantity of posi- 
tions is greatest at the public school lev- 
el. “I think one reason for this is the 
amount of turnover that occurs in teach- 


| er employment,” he said. “There are still 


many more female elementary school 
teachers than males, and the female is 
more susceptible to interrupting her ca- 
reer with marriage, children or moving 
with her husband.” 

Women who want to coach sports or 
work with recreational programs have a 
better chance of getting jobs now, ac- 


cording to Dr. Burch Oglesby, head of 


the department of physical education 


jiand recreation. 


Oglesby said many high schools are 


Before the Eastern football game Dr. Burch Og- 
lesby, physical education department head, greeted 
the Colonels’ players and coaches when they ar- 
rived at Smith Stadium. Oglesby said he always 
greets the opponents when they arrive. 


ae women as they try to comply with 
e 


a Title IX order requiring them to offer 
athletic teams for female students. 

Oglesby said future improvements 
in the department will be made in recrea- 
tion and women’s academic and athlet- 
ic programs. 

“T think we need to continue to expand 
our opportunities for women in the areas 
of classes that we offer them,” he said. “I 
think Western also needs a varsity wom- 
en’s volleyball team. We need to hire ad- 
ditional faculty to teach recreation too,” 
he said. 

The industrial education department 
is in the new house it helped plan, the 
Environmental Sciences and Technology 
Building, according to Dr. Frank Conley, 
department head. 

Labs have more space for equipment, 
he said. ‘Soon the department will have 
90 per cent of what I hope will be some 
of the best facilities in the state,” Con- 
ley said. 

Conley said increased enrollment in 
the department is partially due to the 
abundance of job openings. “Many jobs 
in industry have to do with operatin 
machines that cost half a million dol- 
lars,” he said. Industry wants to hire 
educated people for these positions, 
he added. 

Part ownership in an airplane not only 
provides a hobby for Dr. Victor Chris- 
tenson, but it also provides transpor- 
tation to Louisville where he teaches 
night classes. 

Christenson is head of the de- 
partment of education administration 


In his office at the new Environmental Sciences and 
Technology Building, Dr. Franklin Conley, indus- 
trial education department head, talks with Dr. Ed- 
mund Hegen, a geography professor, whose de- 
partment also moved into the building. 


and foundations. 

Christenson said that the best job op- 
portunities in education administration 
are those at the elementary and secon- 
dary administration levels. 

“But these jobs are difficult for people 
to get if they are not already part of the 
school system,” he said. “Normally a 
person serves an apprenticeship in a cer- 
tain school system, and then is tapped to 
move up.” 

It’s only his second year as psychology 
department head, but Dr. John O’Con- 
nor said he has already seen “a whole 
bunch of changes” within the depart- 
ment. 

“I see people more open and willing to 
take on things,” O’Connor said. “I think 
there’s more commitment. 

“Some of these people put in an in- 
ternship in large cities. Developing cul 
ture-free tests for firemen and policemen 
is one of the things these people have 
training to do,” O'Connor said. 

Right now, the general experimen- 
tal program offers the least job op- 
gg he said, “People are looking 

or more specialized skills instead of 
general education. 


(continued on page 196) 


Working around the new house he is having built 
in Shawnee Estates often keeps Dr. John O’Con- 
nor, head of the psychology department, from his 
favorite hobby, playing tennis. O’Connor said he 
plans to do part of the painting in his new home. 


Reading a magazine about airplanes, an active hob- 
by, is a favorite pastime for Dr. Victor Christenson, 
education administration and foundations depart- 
ment head. Christenson is part owner of a plane he 
uses to commute to Louisville when he teaches 
extension classes there. 
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: Teaching Kindergarten is 


With pre-school children crowded 
around her, elementary education 
major Gail Pendleton teaches a 
science lesson about things that 
roll, complete with examples. The 
science lesson at Bowling Green 
Day Care Center was one of three 
required for kindergarten meth- 
ods, a bi-term class, offered by the 
elementary education department. 
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More than crayons and construction paper 


“It’s had such a pronounced 
effect on me that I don’t want 
to teach anything else,” said 
the student. 

“This is one of those classes 
you hate when it’s going 
on but you find it’s bene- 
ficial afterwards,” said 
another student. 

The students are referring 
to the elementary educa- 
tion course 412, known as 
Methods in Kindergarten. 

Sara Taylor teaches the 
bi-term course. 

It is the third in the 
sequence of required courses 
for a kindergarten endorsement 
on an elementary education 
teaching certificate. 

The main objective of the 
course, according to Mrs. 
Taylor, is to allow the students 
to apply the theory learned in 
previous classes to actual pre- 
school experiences. 

“They don’t just talk about 
what can be done; they try it,” 
Mrs. Taylor said. ‘With he 
end product you can actually 
evaluate it.” 

In addition to readin 
assignments, each girl haa 
to prepare three lesson plans, 
write modules, make visual 
aids, do research and ob- 
serve other students teach- 
ing kindergarten. 

Each student taught at three 
kindergartens. At Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School the lesson 
was on social studies. 

“At the lab school we can 
video-tape experiences,” 
said Mrs. Taylor. The student 
and teacher critique the 
lesson later. 

Sharon O'Hara, a senior 
elementary education major 
from Owensboro taught her 
lesson on sharing. It included 
a song about taking turns and 
puzzles to be assembled by the 
children to teach them to share 


the pieces. 

-Marianne Stroube, an 
elementary education major 
from Bowling Green, taught 
her lesson on “the idea that 


_ everyone was special and 


unique in their own way.” 

“The only way to learn is 
through experience,” said Miss 
Stroube. “She determines our 
grade by our lesson plan. The 
children’s reaction didn’t affect 
our grade,” she said. 

The girls taught a math 
lesson at Jolly Time Pla-school 
and a science lesson at the 
Third Street Day Care Center. 
Miss O’Hara’s lesson was 
based on taste and touch. She 
prepared paper sacks with an 
opening, each filled with 
Bijects to touch and identify. 

She described her favorite 
lesson as a “real challenge.” 
The children took all the 
objects out at the same time 
instead of feeling and 
identifying each separately. 

Miss O’Hara said what she 
liked the most was “getting 
out there and really being with 
children and putting into 


practice what you had learned 
in previous classes. 

“We were with children of 
all types. She (Mrs. Taylor) 
gave us a real good cross- 
section,” Miss O’Hara added. 

“T like working with the 
children. You can learn a lot 
from them,” said Debbie Karr, 
a senior elementary education 
major from Owensboro. 

“They are also interested in 
everything,” she said. “You 
have to be careful because they 
mock everything you do.” 

Mrs. Taylor echoed her 
student’s frustrations. “When 
you work with children you 


Using pipe cleaners, water and dish 
washing liquid, Debbie Neal, a senior 
elementary education major from Green- 
ville, teaches the children a lesson and 
allows them to blow bubbles, too. Shar- 
on O’Hara, a senior elementary educa- 
tion major from Owensboro, uses a mod- 
el called “Tommy Touch” in a lesson 
designed to get the children to notice the 
texture of chjectss A social studies les- 
son, taught at Jones-Jaggers Laboratory 
School, and a math lesson taught at Jolly 
Time Day Care Center, were the other 
major assignments in the bi-term class, 
offered in the fall and spring. 


— D. Gibson 


— D. Gibson 


While waiting for Sara Taylor’s kinder- 
ade methods students to arrive at 
owling Green Day Care Center to teach 
their science lessons, Debbie Finn, a 
teacher at the center, tells a story to the 
children who are waiting. About 34 chil- 
dren, ages three through five, attend. 


must be satisfied,” she said. 
“The students work for the 
children. They would feel 
pretty low to know they failed 
the children.” 

On the last day of class, 
each girl wore a graduation cap 
with the word “kindergarten” 
written across the front, 
startling Mrs. Taylor as she 
entered the room. 

So what will they do after 
graduation? Their dream is to 
someday have a classroom of 
iheir own, or possibly be in 
charge of a kindergarten. 

— MARY PACE 


— D. Gibson 
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Heavenly questions about childish ways 


“One day my four-year- 
old daughter brought a 
broken toy with a request 
that I fix it. I made a quick 
inspection and informed the 
child that the toy could not 
be repaired. A ‘short time 
later, the broken toy came 
to my attention again, this 
time with an explanation of 
the importance of the 
requested repair. With 
considerable detail I 
explained why the repair 
was not possible. Later, a 
third request was made by a 
bribe we promised good 
behavior. Suddenly I realized 
that my explanations had 
not meant the same to the 
child as they had to me.” 


This story is from an 
article written by Dr. 
Dorsey Grice, assistant 
professor of psychology, 
about research he has done 
concerning a child’s concept 
of God. Last year Grice and 
graduate student Dennis 
Feeley did research in 
the area. 

According to Grice, 
neither the type nor the 
amount of traditional 
religious training in the 
children was considered in 
the research. 

“In our first study we did 
not worry about the amount 
of religious training the 
children had,” Grice said. 
“Because of that we aren’t 
exactly sure what our 
data means.” 

This year Grice and Dr. 
Lois Layne, also an assistant 
professor of psychology, 


plan to continue the research. 


Others have simply 
theorized about it, Grice 
said. “We want to determine 
precisely how the child 
views the parent and how 
this view changes with 


time,” he said. “We want to 
see how these changes 
related to changes in his 
conception of God.” 

According to Grice, the 
child’s views of the parent is 
absolute, much like the 
usual view of God. 

“The child views the 
parents as absolute. He 
doesn’t perceive the 
limitations of a parent,” 
Grice said. “If he sees the 
parent as a fixer, the parent 
can fix anything. We are 
interested in finding out 
whether his concept of God 
becomes absolute after his 
view of the parent as 
absolute decays.” 

Grice said the child’s 
change in his concept of the 
porns and of God occurs 

etween ages five and seven. 
“We want to know why 
there is a transition between 
four, five, six and seven- 
year-olds,” he said. 

“We want to know if it is 


As part of their research to determine how children devel- 
opa con eeR of God, Dr. Dorsey Grice and Dr. Lois Layne 
dren by use of models and theoretical situa- 


tested chi 


because their view of their 
arents is changing or 
Heese their view of God is 
just developing, and 
therefore beginning to 
compete with the parent as 
a primary helper,” 
Grice said. 

According to Dr. Layne, 
both religious training and 
the child’s cognitive 
development influence the 
child’s concept of God, but 
in different ways. 

“T think the changes that 
we are interested in are due 
to the cognitive development 
of the child,” she said. “The 
content of what the child 
knows would certainly be 
greatly influenced by 
religious training.” 

Grice, who has been 
involved with this particular 
study longer than Dr. 
Layne, said his theory 
concerning the child’s 
development of a concept of 
God has changed since ie 


tions. In an attempt to refine techniques before 
into the community to do any formal testing, t 
their methods out on Dr. Layne’s daughter Emily. 


began the study. 

“T first thought that when 
the child saw ihe parent as 
having limitations he 
substituted a concept of God 
to take the place of the 
parent,” Grice said. 

He is less committed to 
that viewpoint now. “A 
great deal may now depend 
on how well the child can 
focus on the total problem 
we give him.” 

Grice said he expects the 
outcome to show that an 
age-related separation of 
authority takes place in 
the child. 

“T suspect that what we 
will find will be that the 
child has certain authority 
images and that as he grows 
older he begins to separate 
them,” Grice said. “One of 
these images is the parent. 
Another one he receives in 
the form of religious 
training is God.” 

— ROBIN VINCENT () 


going out 
ey tried 


— M. Lyons 
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Spray suns that shoot 


Dollar signs flash in 
front of the student’s face, 
and dreams of fame bounce 
in his mind as he plans his 
future with Beeching: 

This same student may 
also dream of buying a van, 
customizing it and 
ultimately airbrushing 
scenes on the sides. 

Unfortunately, for 
beginning students in 
aa uresha this is not the 
case. Wandel Dye, teacher of 
Airbrush Rendering 315, 
said students jump into the 
course thinking they will be 
doing all kinds of things in 
a couple of weeks. He said 


‘this happens before the 


reality of hard work and 
patience sets in. 

Airbrush rendering is an 
introductory course to teach 
students to use an airbrush. 
An airbrush is like a 
conventional spray gun that 
sprays paint or ink. The 
source of air is a compressor 
and tank. 

Dye said the course starts 
out with exercises in basic 
airbrush rendering. Dots, 
lines, flat and graded washes 
and checkerboard patterns 
are attempted by the 
students. 

The rest of the course 
involves advanced airbrush 
rendering in which the 
students try to visualize how 


What’s inside the problem solvers 


Curiosity killed the cat 
and it almost got to the 
faculty in the counselor 
education department until 
they began research to solve 
some mysteries. 

The department wanted to 
know why students want to 
become counselors. 

“The whole notion of 
accountability in the 
preparation of professionals 
is brought to the surface,” 
said Dr. Stephen Schnacke, 
one of the research directors. 

He said the research will 
enable the department to 
evaluate the work of its 
people. “With this we can 
say, this is what we are 
doing and what we are not 
doing,” Schnacke said. 

Dr. Richard Greer, 


light strikes five basic forms 
— sphere, curve, cone, 
concave and cylinder. 

In the basic class, the 
students control airbrushes 
which blow black ink on 
white surfaces. They use 
template cut from acetate for 
the outside borders of 
objects. 

Dye said the majority of 
the students in the airbrush 
rendering class are in 
technology, commercial art, 
mass communications and 
interior design. Some of the 
students are in a one-year 
technical illustration 
program. 

Dye said the job a student 
receives after the one-year 
program depends on the 
student’s aptitude. “They are 
capable of rece four or 
five types of jobs which 
include being a technical 
illustrator, airbrush artist, 
layout (graphics) artist and 
technical writer,” he said. 

Dye also said some 
students are able to do free 
lance work for companies 
after they graduate. “They 
can really make good money 
but it depends on the type 
of company you are 
working for and what they 
have you doing,” he said. 

“Airbrushing is used a lot 
on the commercial level,” 


Dye said. He added that 90 


Schnacke’s co-researcher, 
said the study involves 

a battery of tests which 
are “self-report personal- 
ity instruments.” 

The researchers said they 
are trying to find out also 
why some students go into 
different aspects of 
counselor education. Greer 
said it was a clinical fact 
that a lot of people go into 
counseling because they 
have problems of their own. 

Greer said they hope 
“to see if certain kinds 
of personality variables 
have any effect on the 
job success.” 

Within a year, Schnacke 
and Greer hope to further 
their research into counselor 
education by evaluating 


paint and ink 


— D. Gibson 


Exam time can often be hectic for students as they try to finish up final 
piolects and tevin Papery: Tom Kerr began his final project for Airbrush 
ore 


endering be 


anksgiving break because he completed all required as- 


signments early. His project was an airbrushed replication of a Corvette. 


per cent of commercial/trade 
advertising employs the use 
of the airbrush. 

Tom Kerr said he got 
interested in airbrushing 
when he saw the work of 
one of his fraternity 
brothers. The junior 
commercial art major said 
he took the course because 
commercial art majors can 
take many of the courses 
offered in industrial 
education. 

“The hardest part at first 
was regulating the amount of 


employed graduates. 

“Historically, the research 
is done after the program,” 
Schnacke said. They hope to 
look at the Par ehel eae 
the graduated student and 
by doing so create a better 
product, he said. 

The researchers said the 
Teacher Preparation 
Evaluation Program (TPEP) 
was a model for their study. 
TPEP picks out a number of 
student teachers and collects 
the same type of data but 
includes observations of 
teaching style. 

Then the TPEP studies 
the teachers again in about 
two or three years and 
makes comparisons. 

The study is funded by a 
faculty research grant from 


ink you let through with 
es finger on the trigger,” 
e said. 

Carl Krull has taken the 
315, 330 and 380 airbrush 
courses. He said he took the 
first course to see what it 
was like. He enjoyed it and 
decided to “stick with it.” 

In independent study, 
Krull said he structured the 
course himself with the help 
of Dye. His major project 
was the replication of a 


forest green Datsun 280-Z. 
— JIM SIWICKI 


the university. Faculty 
members and graduate 
students assisted in 
gathering data, Greer said. 

Approximately 126 
students were tested last fall. 
The system “is not a one- 
shot study,” Greer said. 

“It’s longitudal.” 

The study was started in 
the spring of 1976. 
Information will be collected 
every other semester, and 
each section of study is 
compared and related to the 
previous one. 

A computer is used to 
record all the information 
and make the statistical 
analysis. The first complete 
statistics will be finished in 
mid-spring. 

— MARY PACE (1 
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While looking to her instructor for directions, Susan Porter, a junior physical 
education major from Falls of Rough, tries her hand at some basic volleyball 
officiating motions. The class is taught by Julia Yeater, the new women’s 
basketball coach, who competed in Polley Re l and basketball as an undergrad- 
uate. The class also includes a segment concerning women’s basketball as well 
as volleyball, and is offered in the fall. 
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e Physical Education: ‘Ref’ factory teaches ladies to 


produce better calls 


e Reading and Special Education: A breakthrough 


to Johnny’s potential 


“Ref” factory teaches ladies 


to produce better calls 


There may be fewer bad 
calls in future women’s 
basketball and volleyball 
panes if Julia Yeater can 

elp it. 

Miss Yeater coaches the 
women’s basketball team 
and teaches a sports 
officiating class. The course 
is designed to acquaint 
students with the rules and 
mechanics of officiating a 
women’s basketball or 
volleyball game, she said. 

“Officiating is a 
marketable commodity and 
is just starting to pay pretty 
good,” Miss Yeater said. 
“The students need to know 
the rules of officiating 
and that’s why the class 
is there.” 

The “text” for the class is 
a rule book. The National 
Association of Girls’ and 
Women’s Sports rule books 
help students achieve the 
several different levels 
of officiating. 

“At Western, a person can 
get up to an intramural level 
which means that person is 
qualified to officiate at 
intramural games only,” 
Miss Yeater said. 

“After the intramural 
level, there are the 
apprentice, local, state and 
national levels. To even be 
considered for officiating at 
a high school game (local 
fevely you've got to have 
had at least three years of 


previous experience in 
officiating,” she said. 

Officiating just one game 
on a local level can net $35 
to $50, much higher than 
the amount previously 
offered to women “refs,” 
according to Miss Yeater. 

The class is entirely . 
female with most students 
being physical education 
majors, and the instructor 
said the class is not an easy 
one to teach. 

“It is rather difficult at 
times to teach because I’m 
really limited as far as 
visual aids go,” she said. 
“Sometimes I videotape 
a game to show techniques 
to the class.” 

Diane Embry, a junior 
Pea education major 
rom Morgantown, said the 
class was “very helpful and 
pretty interesting. ‘Every 
member of the class is 
required to officiate at one 
of the intramural games,” 
she said, “and that’s pretty 
good experience.” 

Miss Yeater also said 
she has set a few goals for 
the class. 

“Hopefully, the girls will 
have come out of the class 
being able to see the 
different types of fouls in 
volleyball and basketball — 
that’s what separates a good 
official from a bad one,” 


she said. 
— GARY MOORE 


A break-through to Johnny’s potential 


Johnny can’t read. His 
reading ability may be 
impaired by physical, 
mental or emotional 
problems. The Center for 
Child Study and Learning in 
the College of Education 
building can diagnose 
Johnny’s problem. 

The center consists of a 
diagnostic center, research 
clinic and Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School which is 
the instructional center. 

According to Dr. James 
Gibbs, diagnostic center 


_director, the center is 


designed to provide people 
of all ages with services not 
usually available through 
public schools. “The center 
provides educational and 
psychological services for 
pre-schoolers to adults,” 
Gibbs said. 

“When a child enters the 
diagnostic clinic,” said 
Gibbs, “he is tested by a 
battery of vision, hearing, 
academic and intelligence 
tests. Then the parents 
are interviewed.” 

Gibbs said these steps are 
necessary to determine the 
specific program needed for 
the child. 

The director said about 60 
to 70 per cent of the 
children have fairly serious 
problems. He also said most 
of the problems are that the 
children are not successful 
at school and have a poor 
attitude about it. 

The clinic has not 
encountered any problems 
“we can’t handle,” Gibbs 
said. “We see about 40 cases 
per semester, of which one- 
tenth are high school 
students,” he added. 

If a child is in the clinic, 
he said, “we will keep him 
however long is necessary, 
then we will release him if 
he is competitive.” 

The second segment of 
the child study center is the 
research center headed by 
Dr. Harry Robe. According 
to Robe, the research center 
is geared to collect data and 
make observations to test 
the effectiveness of the 
children’s programs. 

Robe said he also works 


with one- and two-year-old 
infants in addition to adults 
with learning or adjust- 
ment difficulties. 

he two programs which 
are in experimental stages 
are the humanistic-oriented 
and the behavioristic- 
oriented programs at 
Jones-Jaggers. 

According to Robe, the 
humanistic program is an 
educational trend which 
has become popular in the 
last 10 years. He said 
the understanding of a 
person’s self-concept and his 
ability to relate to others 
are important. 

The behavioristic 
program is concerned 
with specific skills the 
children gain, Robe said. 
“The program focuses on 
what kinds of rewards 
or reinforcements for 
specific kinds of behavior,” 
Robe added. 

“We're still developing the 
details for the two kinds of 
teaching programs,” he said. 
“We won't really be able 
to use them until 
next August.” 

econline to Robe, the 
children at Jones-Jaggers 
Laboratory School will be 
divided into two groups, 
from kindergarten to the 
sixth grade. The methods 
for dividing the children 
have not been decided yet, 
said Robe. “We'll know by 
May,” he said. 

Robe said the children’s 
parents and the children 
themselves will be kept 
informed every step of the 
way. He said the parents are 
members of the advisory 
committee where all 
Proposal: are submitted 

or approval. 

Robe said several parents, 
teachers and concerned 
people met to discuss the 
role of the lab school about 
18 months ago. From that, 
the three-part child study 
center emerged and was 
approved by the Board of 
Regents last spring. 

obe said that it will 
probably take at least three 
years “to really know how it 
(the program) will do.” “At 


the end of the first year, we 
may have an indication,” 
he added. 

As principal of the 
laboratory school, Dr. 
Donald Ritter also serves as 
an ex-officio member of the 
center’s advisory council. 
Ritter said he will make the 
final decision in choosing 
the children to participate in 
the center’s programs. He 
said his decision, however, 
will rely heavily on the 
advice of people who work 


pe 


directly with the children. 

“I’m excited about the 
program because it is an 
effort to further our 
understanding of what 
children learn and how they 
learn,” Ritter said. 

“The teachers are fairly 
positive about the program 
even though it is new at 
first. There are a few 
reservations, however,” he 
added. “We'll all be learning 
together.” 


— KATHY WHITSON (C1 


— M. Lyons 


A dance workshop is a fascinating event for a child as Arthur Hall found out 
when he presented his Afro-American Dance ensemble to children at Jones 
Jaggers Laboratory School on Nov. 19. Student Debbie Doolin listened to the 
charismatic Hall as he explained motions. This workshop was only one of the 
services provided for area public schools by the college besides the new 


Diagnostic Center for children and young adults. 
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They been to college before but this time they were 
more serious. They lived chunks of their time in the 
library because they'd decided 


One degree was not enough 


A five-year-old moratorium on the 
creation of the new continuing educa- 
tion programs in Kentucky could possi- 
bly be Ffted within one year, accord- 
ing to Dr. Elmer Gray, dean of the 
Graduate College. 

Gray said when the moratorium is lift- 
ed there are programs planned for the 
college which may be instigated. “Un- 
til then we can only continue with inter- 
nal modification and improvement,” 
Gray said. 

This improvement has kept enroll- 
ment in the college on an increase, ac- 
cording to the dean. “The most in- 
crease has occurred in part-time en- 
rollment,” Gray said. “Our program 
has been strong in teacher alii, 
and many teachers come back to 
school eventually.” 

Gray said it is very difficult to predict 
graduate enrollment. ‘We aren’t depen- 
dent on last year’s graduating class,” he 
said. ‘At this point we have no reason to 
think it will decrease.” 

Enrollment is not the only thing con- 
cerning the graduate college that is hard 
to predict. “The job market is constantly 
changing. On the national trend gra- 
duate work in business administration, 
engineering and scientific fields appears 
Eun Gray said. “The education 
ield is constantly changing.” 

But even with scarcity of jobs, Gray 
said he doesn’t try to dissuade a student 
from entering a field in which he is inter- 
ested. “We need to make things available 
to the student, but we can’t discourage. 
The student has to decide,” Gray said. 
“You just can’t engineer human lives.” 

Gray said perhaps he has one of the 
best jobs on the college campus because 
he gets to administrate and teach. “I 
teach Plant Genetics in the fall and Pop- 


Graduate College 


ulation Genetics in the spring,” said 
Gray, who has a speciality in genetics 
and analysis. ‘Teaching is very impor- 
tant to an administrator. 

“Even at this job I don’t get to work as 
much on the one-to-one with students,” 
Gray said. “To get more into teaching 
would probably be my ultimate goal.” 

The Graduate College doesn’t always 
take the initiative to generate new pro- 
grams, according to Dr. Faye Robinson, 
assistant dean of the college. It often gets 
help from other departments, she said. 

“It’s a kind of cooperative effort,” Dr. 
Robinson said. ‘At the college and de- 

artment level they are much more 
Lrewledesble about what's going on in 


their particular fields. They know better 
than we do what needs to be changed.” 

Although she said it is hard to esti- 
mate job possibilities for students 
in graduate programs, Dr. Robinson 
said several programs offer strong 
job possibilities. 

“Master of Public Service graduates 
are being rather successful. I also think a 
M.A. in health is a particularly good 
field right now,” she said. “In the area of 
education both special education and 


When Dr. Elmer Gray, dean of the Graduate Col- 
lege, did genetic research he learned that couples 
with children of both sexes are less likely to want 
any more children. Gray's children Mike, 14, July, 
11, Doug, 9, and Rich, 6, provide an exception. 


speech pathology are good areas to go 
into at the moment.” 
_ According to Dr. Robinson, a college 
| degree is today considered a preparatory 
_ tool for employment. 

“It has come to be looked on more as 
preparation for employment instead of 
an opportunity for personal growth,” 
she said. “I guess it really is both, but I 
still think there is too much emphasis on 
making money.”L] 


Since her children have grown up, Dr. Faye Robin- 
son, assistant dean of the Graduate College, has 
begun a new hobby, backpacking. However, she 
also considers her 10-month-old grandson Mark 
and her other grandchildren an active hobby. 


From Kuwait 


As far as students are 
concerned, an average 
semester with 15 hours of 
classes is a hard enough 
academic load. But these 
students “have it easy” 
compared to Ameer Al- 
Ostad, a graduate student 
from Kuwait. 

“Here, school is easier 
than in Kuwait. When I 
went to school in Kuwait we 
had a year semester where 
you might have 10 big 
courses,” Al-Ostad said. 
“That is really very hard, 
especially if you have exams 
akan cover from the first 
of class until the end of 
a book.” 

Although Al-Ostad said 
school here may be easier 
than it is in his homeland, 
the geography program at 
Western is superior to the 
one in Kuwait. 

“There are many courses 
offered here and a lot of 
material is available to the 
student,” he said. 

Al-Ostad, who is especially 
interested in human 
geography, said there are 
several classes he has taken 
since coming to Western that 
have helped him. 

“4 dh a class in 
conservation of the United 
States that I really liked. I also 
took a class in air photo 
interpretation that was really 
good,” he said. 

Al-Ostad especially likes a 


rearure 


to Bowling Green 


course he is now taking, 
taught by Dr. Wayne 
Hoffman. ‘Before I took this 
course I was not very familiar 
witht he library and how to go 
about checking out books and 
information. I think if you can 
pass this problem it will be 
easy to write about anything,” 
he added. 

Al-Ostad, here on a 
Pasay et paid study leave 

rom the University of Kuwait, 
said he first learned about 
Western through a friend from 
home who was studying here. 

“T had a friend from Kuwait 
who was here at Western 
studying economics and he 
sent me an application and 
some information about 
Western,” he said. 

Al-Ostad also said he is not 
the only member of his family 
studying in the U.S. His 
brother and three cousins 
study engineering at the 
University of Louisville. 

“Since I have been here | 
have gained a lot of experience 
about the way teachers teach. 
When I go back to Kuwait I 
have some things in my mind 
that I would like to try to 
change there that are wrong,” 


he said. 


— ROBIN VINCENT 


Research work in the library took up much of Amere Al- 
Ostad’s time last fall when he took a research methods class 
taught by Dr. Wayne Hoffman. The graduate student said the 
class gave him a better understanding of research methods. 


After three seasons of finishing no lower than 

sixth in the NCAA Cross-Country Championships, the 
Toppers traveled to Denton for the 1976 finals. 

There, they discovered that ... 


‘llexa.e Dust is tiard 


Photos by 
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At 10:59 a.m., Nov. 22, 1976, in the 
southwestern corner of North Texas 
State University’s golf course in Denton, 
Texas, Dave Long stepped to the starting 
line of the NCAA Cross-Country Cham- 
pionships. The end of the season was 
10,000 meters and about 30 minutes 
away. 


Long and his six Western teammates 
had high aspirations for the race on the 
hard, flat Texas course. The Hilltoppers 
had won their third straight Ohio Valley 
Conference title two weeks earlier and 
were competing in their fourth consecu- 
tive national championship meet. They 
finished sixth, second and sixth the pre- 
ceding three years. 

Western had lost its one-time national 
champion, Nick Rose, but was still 
packed with three All-Americans — 
Long, Tony Staynings and Chris Ridler, 
all Englishmen — and Jon Slaughter, 


oe er ts Ae 


who at 19 was already winning in inter- 
national meets. 

The Hilltoppers hoped to place Long 
and Ridler in ae top 10, Staynings in the 
top 15 and Slaughter in the top 50. It 
wasn’t likely that Western would de- 
throne defending team champion Texas- 
El Paso, but first-year Topper coach Del 
Hessel said it could be runner-up. 

For Long, the season had been his fin- 
est. The junior finished first or second in 
every meet he ran and was the team’s 
most consistent performer. The previous 
season ended in disappointment for 
“Longy” as he injured his ankle in a pot- 
hole early in the 1975 NCAA meet and 
limped in 151st. Coming from the finish 
area after the race, Long looked at a 
reporter and shook his head. “Don’t ask 
me nothing,” he said, “cause all I’ll do 
is Swear.” 


Interrupting a game of spades before the champion- 
ship meet, coach Del Hessel gives Jon Slaughter, 
Richard Green, Tony Staynings and sports reporter 
Roger Stinnett some last-minute information. Tom 
Condit lounges in the Ramada Inn room. 


At 11:01, the starter’s gun fired and 
within seconds, Long was lost among the 
321 other runners. Three Kenyans from 
Washington State and eerenuine cham- 
pion Craig Virgin led the torrid pace, 
going through the first half-mile in 
about two minutes. As they said they 
would, Ridler and Long went out hard. 
(“You can’t afford to fall behind in a race 
like this,” Long said the previous day.) 
As they disappeared behind the golf 
course’s clubhouse a mile into the race, 
Ridler was seventh and Long 25th. Criss- 
crossing the course, Hessel ran after 
the leaders, shouting encouragement to 
his runners. 


At 35, Hessel was incredibly fit. In 
high school he was a star running back 
and middle-distance runner. At Colora- 


do State, he was nationally-ranked in 
the half-mile and later was invited to 
the 1964 and 1968 Olympic trials. Ten 
years out of college, Hessel keeps him- 
self in condition by training with his 
team. Just after coming to Western, he 
beat a freshman Topper in a warm-up 
meet in Louisville. 

In the summer of 1976 Hessel as- 
sumed command of the team Jerry Bean 
built into a national contender. At Colo- 
rado State, Hessel turned a poor team (‘It 
was what I call the garbage pit of colle- 
giate cross-country,” he said.) into a ma- 
jor power. 

He immediately revamped the training 
program. The training was much tough- 
er, ‘but it’s hard to complain when the 
coach does it too,” said one Topper. 

The season started well for the friend- 
ly, positive-thinking coach. Western 
scored easy wins over Southern Illinois, 


Indiana and Southeast Missouri. Then, 
two days before the rugged Indiana Invi- 
tational, Staynings came down with a 
nosebleed that hospitalized him for four 
days. Without the Olympian, Western 
finished second to OVC rival East Ten- 
nessee at Indiana and second to NCAA 
District III rival Tennessee in the Fur- 
man Invitational two weeks later. The 
ailment cost Staynings 10 days of train- 
ing he would never make up. “Before the 
nosebleed, I was in the best shape of my 
life, including right before che (1976 
summer) Olympics,” he said. 

Staynings returned in time for the 
conference championship meet in early 
November. East Tennessee was the only 


(continued on page 202) 


With less than a mile to go in the NCAA Cross- 
Country Championships, Tony Staynings (423) 
moves through the leaders. Staynings, a 1976 
Olympic finalist in the steeplechase, finished 23rd. 
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team with a shot at denying Western its 
third consecutive OVC title, but with 
Ridler, Long, Staynings and Slaughter 
finishing first, second, fourth and sixth, 
the title came easily. So did thoughts of 
placing high in the NCAA. 

A national track magazine, however, 
said Western had no fifth man (cross- 
country scores are the sums of the fin- 
ishes of a team’s first five runners) and 
that the Toppers would be fortunate to 
duplicate its sixth-place effort in 1975. 

Hessel spent the whole summer culti- 
vating a good number five man, working 
with co-captain Joe Tinius, freshman 
Englishman Richard Green and Tom 
Condit. Tinius, however, never recovered 
from an early-season illness and injury, 
and Green proved inconsistent over the 
five-mile, six-mile and 10,000-meter 
courses Western faced. According to 
Hessel, Condit, though much improved 
from 1975 and fully dedicated, lacked the 
talent to help pull the Toppers into na- 
tional contention. 

Hessel also tried to close the time mar- 
gin between the Toppers’ first and fifth 
man. A champion’s margin must be 
around 45 seconds, but Western’s mar- 
gin was consistently 30 seconds more 
than that. 

Western’s concern with these depth 
problems became apparent when the 
Toppers placed three men in the top six 
at the NCAA District III meet, but fin- 
ished only fourth, its lowest district fin- 
ish in four years. Hessel said the prob- 
lems were largely technical: Slaughter, 
Green, Condit and Tinius went out too 
slowly and lost contact with the leaders. 
He was sure that the mistake would not 
be repeated. 

Hessel surveyed the Texas course 
while his runners jogged around it the 
day before the NCAA meet. The dry, flat, 
road-like landscape was in sharp con- 
trast to the steep, hilly courses Western 
faced in the three preceding national 
meets. The veteran Englishmen pre- 
ferred the hills, which pose tactical prob- 
lems to the inexperienced or overanx- 
ious. “There'll be no tactics in this 
meet,” said Hessel as his runners com- 
pleted their workout. “It’s just a 10,000- 
meter race.” 


The pace set by Kenyan Henry Rono 
of Washington State was incredible as he 
covered the first mile in 4:15 and the 
second in 4:30. “Without exception, our 
guys went through the first half-mile 
and mile faster than they’ve ever gone 
before,” said Hessel. 


Ridler, accustomed to passing the two- 
mile mark in a 10,000-meter race in 
about 9:30., went through it in 8:57 in- 
stead. “That’s when the bear jumped on 
my back,” he said. He fell to 20th after 
two and one-half miles and “even con- 
sidered dropping out. I hurt the rest of 
the way in.” 

Meanwhile, Long slipped to 47th and 
Slaughter was lingering about 100th. 
Condit, Green and Tinius were lost in 
the pack. Only Staynings, who went out 
conservatively mani was then about 80th, 
was passing people. 

Halfway through the race, Ridler 
struggled back to 16th as Hessel ran be- 
side shouting, “Get your head up! Kee, 
after it!” Staynings was a few yards 
back, at 35th, but Long and Slaughter 
were already falling back. Condit 
emerged at about 175th. By the four and 
one-half mile mark, Ridler was 30th. 

About a mile later, Staynings passed 
Ridler and moved into the 20s, but he 
was still almost 300 yards behind Rono. 
As Rono, his two Kenyan teammates and 
Virgin made the last turn and headed 
down the slight hill toward the finish 
line, they were almost in full spirit. 


The Western runners stood quietly in 
the confusion around the scoreboard on 
the course. Some stood with teammates, 
some with parents. Long, standing be- 
side his sitleen watched silently as 
the individual leaders’ names were post- 
ed on the cardboard sign. 

A week earlier, they had expected to 
see three names among the top 25, but 
only Staynings, who finished 23rd, was 
listed. Ridler was 32nd, Long 164th, 
Slaughter 183rd and Condit 222nd, 
rounding out Western’s scoring. Tinius 
and Green finished in the high 200s. 

The Toppers peered over the heads of 
the crowd and watched the names of the 
teams listed in order of finish. Texas—El 
Paso, Oregon and Washington State fin- 
ished first, second and right. Hessel 
wasn’t sure, but said he thought Western 
would still be in the top 10. 

Teams the Toppers had beaten last 
year appeared. When San Diego State, 
which didn’t qualify for the nationals 
last year, was listed eighth, a Topper 


- softly muttered an obscenity. Another 


groaned when Kentucky, which ran only 
one man in the 1975 meet, was 12th. Sec- 
onds later, “Western” was written next 
to 14. The season was over. 

At 11:47 a.m., Long was recovering in 
the finish area when the same reporter 
he had seen in 1975 approached him. 
“Do you remember het I said last 
year?” Long asked. ‘Well, the same goes 


for this year.” 
— ROGER STINNETT 


All American Dave Long struggles during the late stages of 
the NCAA Championships in Denton, Tex. The junior Eng- 
lishman had hoped to finish in the top 25 as he did during his 
freshman season, but lost contact with the leaders before 
mid-race, finishing a disappointing 164th. 


The 1976 OVC Cross-Country Champions: (Front row) M. 
Rickford, J. Slaughter, C. Ridler, J. Tinius, T. Condit, J. 
Centrowitz, J. Willoughby, D. Long. (Back row) coach D. 
Hessel, M. Frohlich, R. Hellar, J. Vamras, T. Fath, R. Green, 
D. Andrews, S. Sheats, T. Staynings, R. Kall, D. Day, B. 
Hedger and B. Stoner. 


CROSS-COUNTRY RESULTS 


WESTERN 20 Southern Illinois 37 
WESTERN 21 Indiana 34 
WESTERN 22 Southeast Missouri 38 
Indiana Invitational (2nd of 20) 
WKU Invitational (Ist of four) 
Furman Invitational (2nd of 11) 
OVC Championships 
WESTERN 27 Morehead 143 | 
East Tennessee 38 Tennessee Tech 188 | 
Murray 74 Austin Peay 202 
Eastern 100 Middle Tennessee 215 
NCAA District III (4th of 30) 


NCAA Championships (14th of 34) | 


Followed by a large pack of runners, Chris Ridler 
moves up one of the small inclines on the North | 
Texas Golf Course. The hard, fast pace (8:57 for the } 
first two miles) burned out Ridler. In pain during 
the last four miles, Ridler held on, finishing a 
respectable 32nd. 
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After their second appearance in the Division 
IT football championships in three years, the 
1976 season looked optimistic for fans, coaches 
and players. But for the second time in three 
years, injury and irony caught the Toppers. 


The 
ever 


year 
BLUES 


Whether it be the Big Eight or the Ohio Valley Conference, 
optimism is at a peak when a football team begins a new season. 

Such was the case for Western’s football team as it prepared for 
the 1976 season. The optimism appeared justified. 

Western had been the team to beat in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence and in Division II for the past few years. Even head coach 
Jimmy Feix was optimistic. 

The ’76 season was Feix’s ninth as head coach. In the preceding 
eight campaigns he produced a winning percentage of .785, in- 
cluding four OVC titles and trips to the NCAA Division II 
National Championships in 1973 and 1975. In both games, the 
Hilltoppers were bridesmaids. 


(continued on page 206) 


Running back Jimmy Woods, tripped up by Eastern’s Joe Richard (61) on a draw 
pee that gained seven yards, was forced to pick up the slack after Lawrence 
Jefferson’s injury. Woods rushed for a total of 859 yards, third best in the OVC. 


Poe ee = is 
— D. Gibbons 
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But the ‘76 season was to be a strange 
one for fans, Feix and history. 

Western didn’t make the playoffs. It 
didn’t even win the OVC title. Even 
more bizarre was that the team didn’t 
have a winning record. It finished the 
season with four wins and five losses 
following an opening home game tie 
with Troy State. 

It ote the first time in 10 cam- 
paigns that the Toppers had failed to 
avert a losing record. For the first time 
Feix had to weather a mediocre season. 
For the first time a Feix team finished 
lower than second in the conference. 
Western placed third with Austin Peay 
and East Tennessee, who had identical 3- 
4 league records. 

Feix said three things led to his worst 
season record. 

“There were reasons for our end re- 


sult,” he said. “The basic reason was the 
fact that we were inexperienced. We had 
to play a lot of young people. We had 
sidelining injuries to our speed posi- 
tions, a our quarterback position was 
unstable,” he added. “Those were some 
of the things that kept us from winning 
most games.” 

The defense was very young. Onl 
four starters defensive sa Keit 
Tandy, cornerback James Jones and line- 
backers Steve Carrico and Roy Kesterson 
— returned from the ’75 squad. Others 
considered “experienced” were line- 
backers Biff Madon and defensive end 
Myron Greenfield. 

The youngsters who filled the gaps 
were freshman linebacker Carl Estelle 


and cornerback Mike Gray, sophomore 
defensive tackles Reginald Hayden and 
Tony Towns, safety James Atkinson and 


Quarterback Doug Bartholomew shows his emo- 
tion after completing his first touchdown pass as a 
Topper. Due to an injury, the sophomore transfer 
from Northern Michigan only played in the last 
three games, but completed 55 per cent of his 
passes for a total of 585 yards. 


ae 


— B. Coffey 


Western’s defense swarms over an upended More- 
head running back in the mudfest at Morehead. 
The Eagles trounced Western in the rain, 21-0. 


Associated Press All-America center Dave Carter 
puts a block on noseguard Bob Wolf during West- 
ern’s first offensive series with Akron. Quarter- 
back Doug Bartholomew grabs his own fumble in 
the background. Akron won, 29-16. 


Wide receiver Eddie Preston outruns two Austin 
Peay defenders following a desperation pass from 
quarterback Bill Smith. The play povered 02 yards, 
giving the Toppers a 12-7 lead with only two min- 
utes to play. Preston broke a leg in a practice 
the next week and was lost for the remainder of 
the season. 
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cornerback Jimmy Thomas. Thomas and 
Greenfield were moved to offense later 
in the season. 

The offensive unit was the team’s 
strong point. Unlike the defense, 
the offense had a number of key 
veterans returning. 

The tailback combination of Lawrence 
Jefferson and Jimmy Woods plus the 
muscle blocking and running of senior 
fullbacks Arnold Snardon and Pat 
Malone implied a strong ground game. 
The offensive line’s moving ability 
would open huge holes for the backs to 
pour through. 

To add spice to the recipe, no less than 
three experienced quarterbacks (senior 
Doug Davis, junior Bill Smith and soph- 
omore Steve Larimore) were to battle for 
the starting spot. It was Larimore who 
filled in for the injured Smith and Davis 
in the ’75 Homecoming win over More- 
head. Although it was Larimore’s first 
game, he was to lead the Toppers to the 
national championship contests. 

The offense, however, sputtered 
through the season. Ironically, the de- 
fense was to be the reason Western won 
as many games as it did. 

Offensive injuries, which Feix said 
limited the offensive capability of the 
Toppers, felled Jefferson and speedy 
idle receiver Eddie Preston. 

Jefferson played one full game. He 
twisted his knee in the UT-Chattanooga 
game and was out for the remainder of 
the season. He will return in ’77 as 
a junior. 

Preston, who was Western’s only le- 
gitimate deep threat, broke his leg in 
practice following the Austin Peay game. 

(continued on page 209) 
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Concern etches the face of head coach Jimmy Feix 
during the 29-16 Akron loss. Feix suffered through 
his first losing season in nine campaigns. 


Eastern Kentucky’s turnovers cost them dearly in 
the Oct. 23 contest. Steve Carrico (30) prepares to 
srab an Ernie House pass which has been deflected 

y defensive end Myron Greenfield (86). Western 
beat the conference champions, 10-6. 


In that game he had caught a 92-yard 
desperation bomb from Smith in the 
closing minutes to nail down Western’s 
first conference win, 12-7. 

Preston was out for the season. With 
no deep threat and no other tested receiv- 
er except Billy Lindsey, the Topper’s 
passing game soured. 

“Injuries to our speed positions on of- 
fense really hurt,” Feix said. “With Jef- 
ferson (who was the workhorse in 1975) 
out, the pressure was put on Woods to 
do well.” 

Woods rushed for 859 yards in 10 
games. His average of 3.7 yards on 233 
rushes was good Tot third in the league 
in that category. 

The quarterback situation, which was 
thought to be strong at the start of the 


season, caused problems for Feix. Four 
times Davis started. Smith started three. 
Larimore started the Homecoming game 
against Middle Tennessee. Following an 
injury to Larimore, a fourth quarterback, 
Doug Bartholomew, emerged to add zest 
to a dying Topper attack. 

Feix admitted he should have handled 
the quarterback situation differently. 
With three returning signal callers and 
Bartholomew, a transfer from Northern 
Michigan, Feix had a surplus of quarter- 
backs. A broken toe, however, delayed 
Bartholomew’s progress until late in the 
season. “If I Peis do it over again,” Feix 
said, “I would start Larimore and let 
Doug (Davis) and Bill (Smith) battle for 
Steve's iob.” 

The offensive problems showed as the 


— R. Loewen 


Toppers averaged only 13 points a game. 
Much of the time, it was a struggle to get 
10 points on the board. 

It was the defense, led by Madon (who 
was named OVC Defensive Player of the 
Year), that was pressured to play a su- 
perb game. The crew surprised Feix 
and the fans by finishing second in 
the league in team defense, for the 
injury bug had also bitten the in- 
experienced defense. 

Cornerback Fred Kixmiller missed the 
entire season due to a knee injury, and 
safety Nute Haire sat out the entire sea- 
son with a hip ailment. Both were expect- 
ed to start. 

There were some bright 
spots offensively. 


(continued on page 210) 


— B. Coffey 


Wide-eyed tailback Mike Hayes looks for an opening in the Austin Peay defense. 
The Topper’s ground game gained only 101 yards, but a desperation pass from Bill 


Smith to wide receiver Eddie Preston in the closing minutes went for 92 yards and 
a touchdown. Western came from behind to win its first OVC contest, 12-7. 
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The even year 


BEWESr. 


The offensive line play was directed 
by team captain Dave Carter, who was 
named second team Division II All- 
American by the Associated Press. The 
center was one of the top pro candidates 
in the nation. 

Other stalwarts on the line were junior 

uard Chip Carpenter, who was named 
rst team All-OVC for the second con- 
secutive year. Another All-OVC choice 
was senior tackle Bill Murphree. Senior 
tackle Nathan Huggins and senior guard 
Billy Linville filled in the other spots. 

The kicking of walk-on Dave Betz was 
also a pleasant surprise for Feix. He soc- 
foretell 10 field goals during the sea- 
son, a team record. 

Herod’s senior season was also suc- 
cessful. He averaged 41.1 yards per punt, 
second best in the league. 

Feix said he would like to forget the 
losses. The first was at East Tennessee, 
28-16; the second at Tennessee Tech, 22- 
12; the third setback was at Morehead, 
21-0; the fourth at home against Akron, 
29-16; and the fifth at Murray, 16-6. 

But the wins were nice, especially the 
10-6 home win over conference champi- 
on Eastern, and the 38-7 Homecoming 
victory over Middle Tennessee. 

The outlook for 1977 appears to be, of 
course, optimistic. 

Eight starters return on defense. Al- 
though Woods and Jefferson return, as 
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The 1976 Hilltopper football team: (Front row) E. 
Hollerman, B. Linville, A. Snardon, N. Huggins, B. 
Murphree, D. Carter, K. Tandy, W. Herod, R. Kes- 
terson, D. Davis, P. Malone, D. Jones. (Second row) 
J. Jones, B. Madon, J. Tinius, A. Hayden, B. Henry, 
B. Smith, B. Lindsey, C. Carpenter, M. Hayes, P. 
Sheehan, K. Bennett, S. Carrico, R. Van Slyke. 
(Third row) J. Thomas, D. Bartholomew, R. Hay- 
den, T. Logan, E. Preston, S. Larimore, J. Woods, C. 
Brazley, F. Kixmiller, J. Esterling, N. Haire, T. 
Towns, L. Hardin. (Fourth row) R. Farmer, H. Hunt, 
M. Gardner, D. McGuire, C. Woodruff, J. Atkin- 
son, A. Rogan, M. Greenfield, C. Beard, P. Gates, J. 
Alsup, D. Betz, C. DeLacy. (Fifth row) M. Walrond, 
C. Estelle, J. Priest, J. Carr, P. Rich, J. Stone, R. 
White, L. Wade, L. Bodenbender, M. Shaftlien, M. 
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do Lindsey and Preston, the offensive 
line will have four gaping holes to fill. 
The real hope lies with Bartholomew. 
Bartholomew started the last three 
ames. He engineered the 38-point out- 
bubet against Middle. In those three 
ames he hit on 55 per cent of his passes 
or an average of 195 yards per game. 

Bartholomew and Larimore will be the 
only experienced quarterbacks return- 
ing. Smith is expected to relinquish his 
remaining year of eligibility. The ‘75 
knee injury hampered him through most 
of the season and he will probably return 
as a student coach. 

“Bartholomew showed me a lot of 
courage and self-confidence,” Feix said. 
“He encouraged me with his ability. He 
reminds me of Dennis Tomek. Doug 
would be third-and-inches deep in his 
own territory and he would want to calla 
long pass,” the coach added. 

“In the Murray game we had a third- 
and-one situation and we told Doug that 
‘you've got it.’ To all the other quarter- 
backs that means they have it on a quar- 
terback sneak,” Feix said. “But to Doug, 
that meant he should call the play. He 
called a slant pass that went for four 
yards,” Feix recalled. 

Feix is concerned about the future. 

“This has truly been a different season 
for me, the coaches and the players,” Feix 
said. ‘What we must guard against is 
overreaction. We must not change our 
recruiting techniques, practices, rela- 
tions with the players or coaches. Things 
just happen sometimes. We won't over- 
react next season because of what hap- 
pened this season.” 


Mercy, T. Heath, B. Gray. (Sixth row) M. Gray, L. 
Anderson, T. Rose, R. Able, T. Bereiter, G. Allen, 
C. Horne, R. Vaughn, C. Davis, S. Conger, R. Cra- 
vens, M. Blanton, J. Lemieux, K. Lathow, B. Jent. 
(Seventh row) T. Crafton, D. Lewis, J. Hall, T. 
Nord, M. Appleby, M. Cook, K. Juett, M. Stahl, C. 
Smith, W. Holloman, P. Padron, R. Burbage, J. 
Wallace, B. Todd, T. Gibson. (Eighth row) L. 
Starnes, R. Lyons, R. Pennington, J. Theuerkauf, F. 
Lohman, S. Whaley, L. Logan, J. Hill, D. Livers, K. 
Blaine, P. Hough, S. Meacham, W. Hall, J. Haire, R. 
Napier. (Back row) A. McGuffin, F. Cantler, R. 
Dunn, R. Miller, P. Turne, S. Clark, L. Murray, B. 
Gilbert, J. Feix, B. Hape, S. Baker, B. Rafferty, B. 
Morehead, B. Jones, T. Finn, C. Warren, R. Lathon 
and J. Biles. 


Then, being the man that he is, Feix 
thought about this season and the possi- 
bilities for next. 

“You know, it seems that we do better 
during the odd numbered years (’73 and 
‘75, for example) and it is nice to be at 
home every other Christmas season (in- 
stead of chasing a national champion- 
ship),” he said. 

Next season that same optimism will 
be present. The only difference is that 
Feix and Western fans know how it feels 
to be at the other end of the pole. 

And being at the bottom is a place they 
dearly hate and a status they will work to 
change. 

— CLYDE HUFFMAN () 


— T. Dekle 
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FOOTBALL RESULT 
Won 4, Lost 5, Tied 1 
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Troy State 
UT-Chattanooga 
Austin Peay 

EAST TENNESSEE 
TENNESSEE TECH 
Eastern Kentucky 
MOREHEAD 
Middle Tennessee 
AKRON 
MURRAY STATE 


Tony Towns gets a handful of Akron’s quarter- 
back, Marty Bezbatchenko, as bandit back Roy 
Kesterson rushes to help. Western lost 29-16. Ak- 
ron went on to the NCAA Division II finals. 


A grimacing Milton Jenkins finds himself twisted 
between OVC Defensive Player of the Year Biff 
Madon (50) and defensive tackle Reginald Hayden. 
Jenkins’ passing (8 of 12 for 173 yards) frustrated 
the defense as Tennessee Tech gave Western a 22- 


12 pasting. 
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IN THE COACHING STAFF 


Expected changes such as 
new programs and instructors 
came with the fall semester — 

so did six new coaches. 
Although two of them, Ray 
Rose and Adele Gleaves 
Hosmer, were not strangers to 
Western, their positions were 
new. Rose took over for 
retiring men’s tennis coach 
Ted Hornback, while coach 
Hosmer took the gymnastics 
position Rose vacated. 


Del Hessel, Dr. Barry 
Shollenberger, Carla Coffey 
and Julia Yeater came from 
other areas to fill coaching 

vacancies left by resignations. 
For Rose, last spring’s tennis 
season was his first as a tennis 
coach. He had coached cross 
country, track and basketball 
at other schools, as well as 
gymnastics for four seasons 
at Western. 

“I would have been 

interested in the position 
sooner if coach Hornback had 
retired sooner,” he said. “I 
would have applied for it five 
years ago instead of 
gymnastics, because it’s always 
been my first love.” 

The addition of stronger 
opponents to his team’s 
schedule was one of the main 
objectives Rose 

intended to meet. 

“A lot of schools are finding 
that a strong non-conference 
schedule is necessary if you are 
going to play well in your 
conference,” he said. “I think 
you can learn more by losing 
to a strong team than you can 
learn from beating a team 9-0 
that you know you can beat.” 
Another important goal of 
Rose’s, besides regaining the 
Ohio Valley Contec title 
the team won two years ago, 
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was establishing a level of 
communication with 

his players. 

“We will get to know each 
other in the heat of 
competition, and to me that is 
where a lot of things are 
changed and made up within 
an individual,” he said. 
According to Adele Hosmer, 

a former national champion, 
her team was like all of the 
other teams for which she 

has competed. 

“Gymnastics is a more disci- 
plined sport than other 
sports,” she said. “It is a year 
round sport, and it’s not limit- 
ed to a season.” 

Because she was named 
gymnastics coach prior to the 
end of the 1976 spring semes- 
ter, coach Hosmer was the 
only new coach who had am- 
Pls opportunity to recruit for 
er team. She said she hoped 
recruits Barbara Shields, a for- 
mer New York state champion, 
and Kathy Flanary, runner-up 
in last year’s Kentucky state 
high school gymnastics cham- 
pionship, would help bolster 
the returning squad. 


Coach Hosmer, who has also 
coached springboard diving, 
said the main change she 
made concerned the structure 
of practice sessions. 

“I think the practice sessions 
this year are rougher,” she 
said. “Practice used to be most- 
ly individual, but now it 

is more group-oriented. This 
causes closer team work 

and helps everyone get 

along better.” 

For Del Hessel, the new 

men’s cross country and track 
coach, coaching is “a challenge 
and for perfection.” 

“It is a chance to inspire 


CARLA COFFEY 
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RAY ROSE 


— S. Benson 


BARRY SHOLLENBERGER 


— L. Wright 
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JULIA YEATER 


— D. Beauchamp 


— J. Burton 


ADELE HOSMER 


young men to search their out- 
er limits,” he said. “My job as 
a coach is to bring forth talent 
and make it productive.” 
Although he said coaching at 
Western is no different than 
coaching at Colorado State, the 
atmosphere is better. 

“T see more organization at 
Western,” he said. “I also 
think there is better compata- 
bility between the different 
programs, which lends itself to 
a better atmosphere.” 

Hessel said the main change 
needed in the track program 
was one of individual attitudes. 
“There are definitely some 
flaws that have to be straight- 
ened out,” he said. “The ath- 
letes have to project their goals 
to perfection. I don’t think 
they have been pushed to their 
limit yet.” 

Athletic competition com- 
pares in value to a college de- 
gree, according to Hessel. 
“The challenge of the sports 
world to me, is parallel to the 
challenge of the real world,” he 
said. “I feel I can teach as 
much on the track as many 
people teach in the classroom.” 
Although coaching at West- 
ern was a new thing for base- 
ball coach Barry Shollenberger, 
the campus was not. Shollen- 
berger received his master’s de- 
gree here in 1970. 

“IT knew a lot more about 
Western than a lot of the other 
coaches did,” he said. “I had 
followed Western’s teams in 
the six years I was away, and 
was immediately interested 
when the coaching position 
became Reibte here. 
Rebuilding the program was 
Shollenberger’s main plan. 
“It’s going to take a major 
overhaul, so we're starting at 
the bottom and working our 
way up,” he said. “I don’t 
know how long it will take.” 
Pitching and defense will be 
emphasized by Shollenberger, a 
former major league player for 
the Cincinnati Reds. 

“Pitching and defense are 

the things you can depend on. 
If you have those you ean stay 
in any ball game,” he said. “Of 
course you have to be able to 
hit in order to win, but hitting 
is variable. Somedays you have 
it and somedays you don’t.” 
Coaching collegiate track and 
cross country was a new thing 
for Carla Coffey. 

“One of my goals besides 
making the Cipnpies has al- 
ways been coaching on the col- 
legiate level,” she said. “I’d 
also like to be able to coach 
the Olympic team in 1980.” 


Coach Coffey said some || 

team members have received 
scholarships, but there will not 
be a double standard. 
“They’re all equal,” she said. 
“All of them are out there 
working and it’s going to go | 
down the line just like that.” 
According to coach Coffey, | 
her team’s two biggest assets | 
would probably be dedication ] 
and depth. 

“Hopefully we will have 
enough people to put three in ] 
each event, with the exception | 
of the distance and field 


wy 


events,” she said. 
“But you don’t build Rome 
in a day, and you don’t build a 
team in a year,” she added. 
Coach Coffey said she 
coached the Bowling Green 
High School track team to a 
second place finish in the 1976 
ape, which describes her 
ultimate feelings as a coach. 
“That shows that if the kids 
have someone out there who 
they think really cares about 
them and is willing to give up 
their time to work with them, 
they will want to do something 
in return.” 
Because she came from Kan- 
sas to coach the women’s bas- 
ketball team, Julia Yeater’s sit- 
uation was somewhat different 
from the 
other rookie coaches. 
“Since I am not from the 
area I don’t know what the 
team policies and strategies 
were last year,” she said. 
“Since the other coach is still 
here I could go ask her, but | 
am trying to rely on doing 
things my own way.” 
According to Yeater, the pos- 
sibility that some of the play- 
ers would not develop to their 
optimum level was one of her 
main concerns. 
“Because of different things 
like personality clashes, being 
discouraged and the chance for 
only five people to play at a 
time with 13.0n the team, you 
can’t expect every player to | 
reach her optimum level,” | 
she said. | | 
The team’s quickness was |} 
probably the team’s strong 
point while the lack of height 
was probably the major 
weakness, coach Yeater said. 
“If we stay in good shape we 
should be able to have a good 
fast break, and we'll probably 
have a continuity of offense,” 
she said. “From hearing and 
looking at the other teams in 
the state our lack of height : 
will probably be our 
weakest point.” 
— ROBIN VINCENT LC) 
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“We need 
some biONiC 
GYMNASTS. 


— Adele Hosmer 


“You ‘can’t ever be two optimistic,” 
prefaced Adele Gleaves Hosmer in mak- 
ing predictions for her women’s gym- 
nastics team in December. 

“But we do have a good chance to do 
well in state and regional competition. 
And I think the talent’s there to qualify 
for the nationals.” 

It was a pretty nervy forecast for a 
newlywed first-year coach fresh out of 
college. Sure, the team had never fin- 
ished lower than second in its four years 
of state and regional competition. 

Still, she returned only four sopho- 
mores from the 1975 second-place state 
and regional squad. By the start, she had 
lost two recruits. One left the team, and a 
knee injury two weeks before the season 
opener ended the year for Kathy Flanary, 
second in the 1976 Kentucky high 
school championships. 

Despite those losses, the ““too-optimis- 
tic’ coach guided her squad to second 
place in the state and region, and nearly 

ualified freshman Barby Shields in 
the nationals. 

The team went 7-1 in the regular sea- 
son, falling only to defending state and 
regional champ Louisville, but injuries 
and ailments marred the year. 

Three weeks after Miss Flanary’s in- 
jury, Kim Knapp suffered a season-end- 
ing leg injury performing at a men’s bas- 
ketball halftime exhibition. 

Ankle injuries to Libby Goff, Betsy 
Terrell and Charlie Farrington, back and 
foot injuries to Pam Palmer and Susan 
Rose’s strep throat weakened the squad 
further. Moaned Mrs. Hosmer, “We 
need some bionic gymnasts.” 

In the team’s debut, Miss Shields won 
all four events — balance beam, vault, 


Warmups are taken on the balance beam by Barbi 
Shields before a Memphis State meet. Teammate 
Pam Palmer spotted for the freshman who won 
three events in the home dual meet and later almost 
qualified for nationals. 


| 
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uneven parallel bars and free exercise — 
to lead the team to an easy tri-meet win 
over Valparaiso (Ind.) and host Ball State. 

Memphis State visited in early Febru- 
ary, but the Toppers didn’t act like hosts 
as Miss Shields won three events and the 
all-around while an injured Miss Goff 
won her only event, the uneven bars. 

Two weeks later, the Toppers clob- 
bered host Morehead, Western Carolina 
and East Tennessee in a quad. But with 
only a skeleton team to a field against 
Louisville and Kentucky in a tri-meet, 
things seemed dim. 

As expected, they did not beat power- 
ful U of L, which scored more than 130 
points. Western was second, however, 
with UK third. 

Coach Hosmer figured Eastern would 
be one of the three top teams at the Ken- 
tucky Women’s Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence (KWIC) state meet in Louisville, but 
she said she didn’t expect to be trailing 
the Colonels by almost two and a half 
points at midmeet. 

The team regained its composure on 
the beam, coming through with a meet- 
leading 32 points. Miss Rose tied for 
third and Miss Terrell took fifth in the 
event. Coupled with numerous falls 
from the beam by Eastern, the event 
pushed Western into second place to 
stay. With 122.80 points, the Toppers 
were second to U of L’s 132.50, hile the 
Colonels were third with 119.80. All 
three qualified for the Association for 
Intercollegiate Athletics for Women’s 
(AIAW) Region II meet in Boone, N.C. 

In the region, the team and Miss 
Shields did a reversal: they did well on 
the bars but terribly on the beam as onl 
one Topper did not fall. Miss Shields fell 


a H. Sinclair 
Gymnastics team: B. Shields, L. Goff, K. Knapp, C. 
Farrington, S. Rose, B. Terrell and P. Palmer. 


three times, and it cost her. While her 
34.01 total was above the 34.00 national 
meet qualifying standard, it placed her in 
a three-way tie for 28th. Only the coun- 
try’s top 24 gymnasts compete in the 
AIAW’s national meet. 

“She would have qualified if she had 
fallen only twice,” said Mrs. Hosmer, 
“and if she hadn’t fallen at all, she would 
have had 35.60 points, which would have 
put her in second place in the meet.” 

Despite its disappointing beam perfor- 
mance, the team finished second to U of 
L, which advanced to the nationals with 
138.05 points. The Toppers followed 
with 132.75, their highest score of the 
year, while Eastern was fourth. 

Miss Shields tied two other gymnasts 
for first in free exercise with a 9.00 and 
Miss Goff tied for first in vaulting with a 
9.20. Shields and Goff tied each other for 


sixth with an 8.55 on bars. 
— ROGER STINNETT (1 


A one-handed back walk-over impressed judges at 
the Memphis State meet as Betsy Terrell scored a 
6.95 in the event. She made one of the best four 
scores in that event for Western. She also competed 
in the free exercise event. 


— M. Lyons 
First official team spotter Gary Osborne makes a 
point about the uneven bars competition to Charlie 
Farrington and coach Adele Hosmer. Osborne 
worked with the team at daily practices and moved 
equipment at home meets. 
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—R. Hoskins 


— H. Sinclair 
Stopwatches were one of the tools coach Adele 
Hosmer used to advise Libby Goff on her balance 
beam routine. Before the girls began individual 
workouts, they practiced floor exercises together to 
the beat of toudeetasiel 
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Rebuilding years are tough for coaches, 
teams and fans. Coach Jim Richards shuffled 
two experienced athletes with nine not-so 
experienced players game after game. He was 


In what could be termed as a rebuild- 
ing year for the basketball program, the 
Toppers fought injuries and inexperi- 
ence to finish with a 10-16 record and a 
fifth place tie in the Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence (OVC) with a 6-8 mark. 


Men‘s Basketball 


The woes of the rebuilding year had 
been forecast by the successful 1976 sea- 
son. Following a 20-9 season that cli- 
maxed with the conference champion- 
ship and a trip to the NCAA tourna- 
ment, Western graduated four starters, 


...in search — 


including its top three scorers. 
Left with only two players with much 


By season’s end, Lloyd Terry and Western had im- 
proved to the point that they trailed OVC champ 
Austin Peay only 34-32 at the half. The best Peay 
team Jim Richards ever saw won however, 73-59. 


— L. Gardner 


of a first-string team 


varsity experience,.coach Jim Richards 
was forced to build a team around nu- 
merous makeshift lineups. The starting 
five that emerged to lead the team to five 
wins in its last seven games included two 
juniors, a sophomore and two freshmen. 
With only one senior, the team’s average 
age was 19. 

But in the end, it was the nagging in- 
juries to key players that resulted in the 
fifth place OVC finish. The position 
eliminated the Toppers from the confer- 
ence playoffs, hich returned to the 
four-team format after including all 
isnt teams in 1976-77. 

he key injury came to James John- 
son, a pre-season All-OVC pick for a 
team predicted to finish fourth in the 
league. Johnson fractured a kneecap pri- 
or to the Florida State game in early Jan- 
uary and missed the next 10 games — 
eight of which were Topper losses. 

When the 6-foot-7 junior returned, the 

team won five of its last eight games. 
_ A recurring ankle injury to Lloyd Ter- 
ry caused the 6-9 sophomore to miss six 
early games. Guard Steve Ashby missed 
several games in mid-season because of a 
leg injury. 

“T thought we'd finish third or fourth 
in the league,” Richards said, “but the 
injuries wiped that out. Had we not had 
the injuries, our improvements would 


have come earlier. 

“The fact that we won five of the last 
seven in the conference is unbelievable 
— we made tremendous improvements.” 

But by then it was too late to repeat the 
heroics of the previous season. 

The Toppers opened the season in 
Ann Arbor against Michigan, the run- 
ner-up to. Indiana in the national finals 
in 1976. The Wolverines were rated first 
in the nation. 

“It was the day before we played the 
number one team in the country,” re- 
flected Richards after the season. “I 
looked out there at our group of people 
as they practiced. I saw 11 players. Lloyd 
Terry had just sprained his ankle. I 
looked at the other 10. Six hadn’t even 
been in a college game.” 

The Wolverines won 94-70 behind 
All-American Ricky Green’s 25 points. 
The Toppers led four times before 
Michigan built a 14-point halftime lead 
and coasted in the second half. 

The home season opened with a hard- 
fought 75-73 win over Arkansas-Little 
Rae The game resembled a track meet 
as both teams ran constantly until the 
Toppers pulled out the win behind John- 


Jim Burns, the freshman walkon with “a heart big- 
ger than a valentine,” according to Jim Richards, 
pinned Murray’s Zach Blasingame to the floor and 
13 points to the score in his second varsity game. 


é 
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— CM. Schmitt 


and two pressure 


son’s 25 points 
sophomore guard 


free throws by 
Dave McConico. 

Against Dayton, the team committed 
38 turnovers in losing, 92-69. Five fresh- 
men played and combined for one point. 
Terry topped the Western scoring with 
17 points playing with a bad ane 

The Toppers returned to Diddle to 
beat a weak Delta State team, 75-72, in 
overtime. Richards used 12 players 
against the Statesmen in trying to find a 
winning combination. 

Freshman Mike Prince led with 22 
points, but Johnson’s layup in the last 
minute of the overtime proved decisive. 

The Toppers then lost to Evansville, 
78-61, in a renewed rivalry that had pro- 
duced 41 games, but none in the previous 
19 seasons. 

The Aces took advantage of Western’s 
35-per cent field goal shooting to win 
easily while holding the three leading 
scorers, senior Bill Scillian, Johnson and 
Prince, to a combined 22-point total. Scil- 
lian was ejected from the contest early in 
the second half for a flagrant technical 
foul after a scramble for a loose ball with 

(continued on page 218) 


Casey Cebula collides with Paul Jones as he gets 
two of his eight points in the Toppers’ 20-point 
win over Robert Morris. Cebula sparkled in his 
first starting assignment in midseason, scoring 20. 


— L. Gardner 
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‘I thought we’d finish third or fourth in the 
league,” Richards said, “but the injuries 

wiped that out. Had we not had the injuries, 
our improvements would have come earlier.” 


...in search of a first-string team cont. 


an Evansville player. The senior’s ab- 
sence hurt late in the game. 

After taking a 12-day break for final 
exams, the squad traveled to Florida to 
play Jacksonville, a team which stood 1- 
5. The Toppers played five minutes be- 
fore hitting a field-goal and were never 
in contention as the Dophins won, 83-62. 

The Toppers closed out the December 
schedule placing second in the four-team 
Tangerine Bowl Tournament in Winter 
Park, Fla. They dumped host Rollins in 
the opener, 71-61, before losing to Stet- 
son, 71-70, in overtime. Prince tallied 25 
points in the Rollins game to gain all- 
tournament honors with Johnson. 

Returning to Bowling Green, the 
squad closed out its pre-OVC schedule 
with Florida State. The Metro-Seven 
team humiliated the Toppers 95-63 — 
the season’s worst defeat. Ashby scored 
14 points in the first half before leaving 
the game with an injured ankle. 

A two-game road trip to Tennessee 
Tech and East Tennessee opened the 
OVC schedule on a sour note. The team 
couldn’t stay with its opponents in the 
two games, as late rallies in both contests 
proved the difference. Tech won, 88-81, 
to claim its only OVC win and East tri- 
umphed, 67-61. 

The OVC home opener with More- 
head followed and brought a new hope 
in the form of a 6-7, 215-pound center 
Aaron Bryant. Bryant, a transfer from 
the University of Florida, joined the 
squad in January. He provided the inside 
strength that had dwindled since the de- 
parture of the injured Johnson. 

Another incentive was the presence of 
9,700 fans in Diddle — many of whom 
were Topper alumni who returned to 
play in the “old-timers” game prior to 
the varsity contest. 

None of the added incentives proved 
successful. Morehead won convincingly, 
81-65, and extended the Toppers’ losing 
streak to five games — the longest dry 
spell since Richards’ 1972-73 team lost 
eight in a row in midseason. 

Bill Scillian, the only senior, left the 
team after the Morehead loss. He said he 
felt inhibited in' his playing because 
Richards removed him from the game 
after making small mistakes. He had a 
10.5 shooting average. 

Two nights following the Morehead 
loss, the “anners found the winning 
combination against Eastern. Bryant's 
27 points led Western in its initial 
OVC win. 

Freshmen Prince and Casey Cebula 
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With 10 newcomers, one senior and one returning Though known chiefly as a shooter, Mike Prince 
starter, Jim Richards was forced to dwell on funda- held Robert Morris’ Sam Washington (21) to seven 
mentals. “We're not a team,” he said. “We're a__ points in Western’s 90-70 wing. Prince also helped 
group of individuals doing separate things.” the Toppers deal off 25 assists, a school record. 


— L. Gardne: 
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BASKETBALL RESULTS 


Won 10 Lost 16 
70 MICHIGAN 
75  Arkansas-Little Rock 
69 DAYTON 
75 Delta State 
61 EVANSVILLE 
62 Jacksonville 
71 Rollins 
70 STETSON 
63 FLORIDA STATE 
81 TENNESSEE TECH 
61 EAST TENNESSEE 
65 MOREHEAD STATE 
93 Eastern Kentucky 
76 AUSTIN PEAY 
87. MURRAY STATE 
79 LaSalle 
60 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 
90 Robert Morris 
75 MEMPHIS STATE 
70 East Tennessee 
101 Tennessee Tech 
74 MOREHEAD STATE 
85 Eastern Kentucky 
82 Murray State 
59 AUSTIN PEAY 
76 Middle Tennessee 


provided the enthusiasm that had been 
lacking as Western rolled, 93-82. Prince 
tallied 22 points on 10 of 13 shooting 
from the field, and Cebula, in his first 
varsity start, added 20. 

The jubilation of the first OVC win 
cooled off when the Toppers visited 
Clarksville to play Austin Peay. The 
Governors won easily, 92-76, placing five 
men in double figure scoring. 

The squad then tangled with Murray, 
which was tied with Austin Peay for the 
OVC lead. In the season’s most exciting 


(continued on page 220) 


A homemade sign of encouragement for Willie 
Richardson by a Greek organization wasn’t enough 
to help the Toppers beat Evansville, Dec. 8. Fan 
Annette Wilson, a freshman from Louisville 
watched the team lose, 78-61. 


Steve Ashby and Morehead’s all-OVC guard, Her- 
bie Stamper, scramble after a loose ball in the Ea- 
gles’ 90-70 win. Though just an inexperienced ju- 
nior, Ashby became the floor leader (105 assists) 
and do-or-die ball handler. 


— L. Gardner 


— L. Gardner 
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‘I’m very proud of the way our players improved steadily, 
particularly after our season got off to such a rough start,” 
Richards said. “It’s good to know they didn’t quit and give 


up — it would have been easy to have done under the circumstances.’ 


...in search of a first-string team cont. 


encounter at home, Murray pulled out a 
89-87 win in double overtime. 
With 17 seconds remaining in regula- 
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tion play, Western held a seemingly 
comfortable 65-61 lead. The Racers mi- 
raculously scored six points in the next 
12 seconds on a jump ball that was 
tipped in and four pressure free throws. 

The Toppers didn’t fold and scored on 
a last-second shot by Bryant off a beauti- 
ful Ashby assist. Ashby dealt 13 assists 
in the game — one short of the school’s 
single-game record. 

Western then rallied ahead by four 
with 39 seconds left in the first overtime, 
but the Racers caught the team at the 
buzzer on a 20-footer by reserve guard 
Lenny Barber. 

Murray claimed the win on a last-sec- 
ond 15-footer by Jimmy Warren in the 
second overtime. 

Following a 93-79 loss in Philadelphia 
to East Coast Conference for LaSalle, the 
Toppers ended the first round of the con- 
ference schedule with a 67-60 defeat to 
Middle Tennessee. 

The Blue Raiders took advantage of 


Steve Ashby came within one assist of tying West- 
ern’s single-game record of 14 and the Hilltoppers 
came within one basket of taking Murray into tri- 
ple overtime in January. The Racers won, 69-67. 


A pick by teammate Hans van Rooden didn’t shake 
Eastern’s Denny Fugate from Mike Prince. Prince 
didn’t need much help as he hit 10 of 13 from the 
field to help Western to its first OVC win. 


Sg 
a . ey 
— L. Gardner 
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foul trouble to Bryant and Terry (who 
combined for 18 points and 13 rebounds) 
to claim the win. 

After slumping to 4-13 overall and 1-6 
in the conference, Western enjoyed a 
break from losing by trouncing Robert 
Morris, 90-70. The Toppers had com- 
plete control and hit 10 of 12 shots, 
pulled down nine rebounds and scored 
23 points. 

The second round of the OVC sched- 
ule began on a somewhat optimistic note 
as all the Toppers were healthy. 

The new spirit became immediately re- 
alized as the Toppers avenged early-sea- 
son losses to East Tennessee and Ten- 
nessé Tech to claim the first back-to- 
back wins. The inside strength of Bryant 
and Johnson vaulted Western to the 
dual wins. 

Against East, the duo totaled 18 apiece 
to lead five double-figure scorers. The 
game marked the return of Johnson after 
a five-week layoff due to the injured 
knee. The junior was quick to assert 


himself before the friendly partisans as 
he hit eight of 10 shots, pulled down 
nine rebounds, blocks two shots and 
made two steals. 

Two nights laters, the Toppers passed 
the century mark in scoring for the only 
time all season as they crushed Tech, 


101-86. Bryant turned in the premier in- 
dividual performance in the season as he 
hit 15 of 22 shots to finish with 38 points 
and 19 rebounds. Johnson came off the 
bench to collect 28 points and nine re- 
bounds and Prince hit seven of 12 shots 
for 20 points. 

Following the two OVC wins, Western 
still hoped to reach the conference play- 
offs when it visited Morehead. The 
hopes faded however, as Morehead re- 
sponded with a 88-74 win. It was the 
seventh OVC loss and entrenched the 
Toppers in sixth place. 

The Toppers thet bounced back to 
beat Eastern and Murray on the road. In 


' beating the Colonels, 85-76, the team hit 


27 of 37 free throws, paced by Bryant’s 26 
points and 17 rebounds. Johnson tallied 
19 and Ashby played one of his finest 
games by netting 17. 


Consoled by Jim Richards is Aaron Bryant after the 
just-eligible transfer missed easy shots in his debut 
against Morehead at mid-season. Two nights later, 
he scored 27 points against Eastern. 


Terry Davis hugs 1972 teammate Tony Stroud after 
the Oldtimer’s Game in January. Western great 
Clem Haskins scored 11 points to lead his Red 
team to a 95-77 win over the White squad, which 
included four 1976 starters. A 1929 graduate, 70- 
year-old Jack Thompson, also Blaved 


— CM. Schmitt 


The 82-81 win over the Racers avenged 
the loss in the earlier double overtime 
thriller. A layup by Terry in the game’s 
last minute won the seesaw affair. 

Austin Peay then extended its league- 
leading record to 12-1 and 22-3 petal by 
beating Western, 73-59, after pulling 
away from a shaky three-point halftime 
lead. Peay’s win avenged Western's 76-75 
win at home that dese the league 
championship the previous season. 

The Toppers closed the season with an 
exciting 76-74 win over Middle Tennesse 
in Murfreesboro. 


1976-77 Basketball team: (Front row) W. Richard- 
son, G. Burbach, M. Prince, B. Scillian, D. McCon- 
ico, S. Ashby, G. Gregory. (Second row) assistant 
trainer R. Dunn, manager M. Jeanette, student 
trainer M. Bailey, J. Philpot, H. van Rooden, J. 
Johnson, A. Bryant, R. Wray, T. Shinn, J. Davila, 


Terry again scored the winning basket 
— a 15-footer which came with only two 
seconds remaining. Western had lost an 
11-point lead in the last five minutes, 
allowing Middle to forge ahead, 75-74, 
on a basket with 16 seconds left. 

“I’m very proud of the way our players 
improved steadily, particularly HAS our 
season got off to such a rough start,” 
Richards said. “It’s good to know they 
didn’t quit and give up — it would 
have been easy to have done under 
the circumstances.” 


— DON WHITE (} 


a, 


as J. Burton 


C. Cebula, manager T. Battle, manager D. Evans. 
(Back row) manager B. Connelly, graduate assistant 
coach M. Nordholz, assistant coach B. Rascoe, D. 
Jordan, L. Terry, head coach J. Richards, assistant 
coach L. Van Eman and graduate assistant coach D. 
Owens. 
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— M. Lyons 
A drive down court keeps Morehead’s Birdell Fish close to Linda How- 
ard. The Lady ad dee scored a 89-68 victory at home, but Miss Fish, a 
highly touted freshman, got revenge in a 70-68 state tournament win. 


A high leap in an attempt to steal the basketball is taken by senior 
guard Brenda Chapman during her team’s home victory over Bellar- 
mine. Miss Chapman led the team in scoring throughout the season. 


A drive past UK’s All-State center Pam Browning led toa lay-up by Beth 
Lane, a sophomore from Rome, Ga. Despite Miss Browning’s 31 points, 
the Lady Kats lost the state tournament semi-final, 71-63. 


— L. Gardner 
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— M. Lyons 
Seconds after hitting the floor at the free throw 
line, Linda Howard watches her teammates rush to 
the opposite end of the court. Miss Howard, a ju- 
nior from Summer Shade, started at the guard posi- 
tion in almost every game. 


The season began with pollsters pre- 
dicting that strong recruiting by other 
state schools would shake the Lady Top- 
pers from the runner-up spot in state 
play they earned last year. 

Following Christmas break first year 
coach Julia Yeater dispelled doubts crit- 
ics had given the team when she had a 
serious talk with the basketball players. 

“T think they had kind of been waiting 
for an opinion from me all season and | 
finally just told them. ‘Look, I’ve seen 
everybody in the state play and I’ve been 
withholding an opinion. But, after see- 
ing them play you’re the best,’” she told 
her squad. 

The 70-68 loss to Morehead in the 
state tournament finals left them one 
game short of the championship goal for 
two consecutive seasons. Yet, the year 
was not without other fulfillment. A trip 
to the regional tournament and a 16-1 
record, the best record against state com- 
petition in regular season, highlighted a 
22-9 season. 

The strength came because the players 
had matured, coach Yeater said. 

“T only have one film of last year to go 
by, but from that I think everyone has 
improved since last year,” she said. “Pam 
Kordenbrock’s scoring average has gone 
up three points and I think Brenda 
Chapman’s has gone up five,” the 
coach said. 

“Beth Lane and Donna Doellman ei- 
ther stayed the same or went down a 
little in scoring, and that’s something 
you can’t explain,” Miss Yeater contin- 
ued. “Maybe they just keyed in more on 
defense hes scoring this year.” 

Perhaps one sign of the team’s overall 
improvement came against the Tennes- 
see Tech team in its invitational. Tech 
had beaten Western by 30 points twice 
last year. 

“T don’t think they (the Lady Toppers) 
realized until the first few minutes of the 
game when they were making some 
steals and causing some turnovers that 
maybe they could beat them,” said 
Yeater of her team’s 84-75 loss. 

Beating the University of Kentucky at 
home in the state tournament semi-fin- 
als proved to be the Lady Toppers’ best 
game of the year, according to coach 
Yeater. Western had lost its only state 
tegular season game there to the Lady 
Kats less than a month before. 

“It was a necessary win in order for us 
to go to regionals and they had beaten us 
before up there by 10 points,” she said. 


“Psychologically they had an advantage 
over us. Height-wise they had an advan- 
Be over us and court-wise they had an 
advantage over us. 

“With that accumulation of advan- 
tages they would have had to play the 
best game of the season to win and they 
did,” the coach added. 

The team lost in the finals to More- 
head, who the Lady Toppers had beaten 
twice in the regular season. 

“It’s hard to come off of a game like 
the UK game and play the same caliber 
and the same optimum potential that 
they did the night before. It was almost 
like an anti-climax,” coach Yeater said. 

“It was almost like they had given 
everything they had the night before be- 
cause it was so crucial and so important. 
They did it and it was just hard to turn 
around and do it again,” she continued. 

“Maybe they haven’t matured enough 
yet to do it. They may learn they have to 
turn around and give the same two 
nights in a row.” 

Another game of significance for the 
Lady Toppers was their 100-85 victory 
over Kentucky State’s Lady Thor- 
oughbreds. The game marked the second 
time that Western’s point total reached 
the century mark. 

“IT would have to say the Kentucky 
State game was a very good offensive 
game for us since we scored 100 points.” 
the coach said. “I think both teams were 
a little lax on defense and it was basically 
an offensive game.” 

Leading scorers in that game were 
Beth Lane with 27, Pam Kordenbrock 
with 23 and Brenda Chapman with 22. 

Improvement for the next season will 
depend on recruiting and individual im- 
provement, according to coach Yeater. 

“We need to recruit a big girl for a 
center,” she said. “I think Pam Korden- 
brock is a natural forward. She can shoot 
from outside, but she doesn’t get to do 
that much because she has to play with 
her back to the basket. 

“We could also use some help in our 
outside shooting at guard,” coach Yeater 
added. “’Brenda’s (Chapman) outside shot 
has come along quite a bit. From 20 feet 
out she can shoot a jump shot. 

“But if the jump means she has to be 
closer to the basket then I’d rather not 
have her jump and shoot a set shot from 
25 feet out,” Miss Yeater said. ‘We plan 
to do some work on it.” 

— ROBIN VINCENT 


(continued on page 224) 
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A season to beat the odds cont. 
WOMEN’S BASKETBALL RESULTS 


Won 22 Lost 9 
WESTERN 77 Murray 50 
WESTERN 87 Louisville 67 
Western 70 BELMONT 81 
WESTERN 78 Purdue 60 
WESTERN 63 Bellarmine 45 
WESTERN 92 Marshall 56 
Western 69 INDIANA STATE 80 
WESTERN 70 Austin Peay 55 
WESTERN 70 Northern Ky. 64 
WESTERN 62 Morehead 58 
WESTERN 78 Louisville 70 
WESTERN 74 Florida 41 
WESTERN 75 TENN. TECH 84 
WESTERN 78 UT Martin 68 
WESTERN 67 Eastern Ky. 62 
WESTERN 89 Morehead 68 
WESTERN 100 Kentucky State 85 
WESTERN 75 Alabama 73 
WESTERN 73 Cumberland 49 
WESTERN 66 Northern Ky. 64 
WESTERN 78 Austin Peay 49 
Western 66 KENTUCKY 76 
WESTERN 81 Kentucky State 57 
WESTERN 90 Bellarmine 64 
Western 61 MURRAY G7. 
WESTERN 72 Cumberland 48 
Western 81 MIDDLE TENN. 89 


State Tournament 


— L. Gardner 


WESTERN 71 Kentucky 63 A final buzzer sparked the Lady Toppers and fans Coaches Julia Yeater and Lois Holmes are sprayed 
Western 68 MOREHEAD 70 to crowd the Memorial Coliseum court after beat- with a barrage of water and ice by a happy team 

Regional Tournament ing UK in the state tournament semi-finals. The following a 71-63 upset over UK in the state tour- 
Western 52 N.C. STATE 70 joy soon became tears when they lost by two points nament at Lexington. Both women were first year 
Western 68 MEMPHIS ST. 79 to Morehead in the final the next night. college coaches and new to Western. 


Junior guard Teresa Condit displays some “arms 
up” defense in the Lady Toppers’ 78-49 victory over 
Austin Peay. Earlier in the season the Western 
squad traveled to Clarksville and won, 70-55, its 
sixth victory of the season. 


ee 


— M. Lyons 


— J. Burton 


“It was almost like they had given everything 
they had the night before because it was so 
crucial and so important. They did it and 

it was just hard to turn around and 

do it again.” — Julia Yeater, — coach. 
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M. ng 
\ pre-season pick for the state’s second best player, sophomore Pam Kordenbrock, didn’t 
isappoint very many critics. The Ft. Mitchell native led her team in scoring for the 
econd consecutive year. In the two games against Austin Peay she scored 36 points. 


976-77 Women’s Basketball team: (Front row) E. Penney, B. Chapman, L. Howard, M. 
Nillis, T. Condit, J. Jams. (Second row) S. Rubin, P. England, V. Smith, B. Lane, S. Price, 
. Kordenbrock, D. Doellman. (Back row) manager N. Shugard, head coach J. Yeater, 
taduate assistant coach L. Holmes and manager L. Robinson. 


A Flaw In Title IX 


In a fast-paced contest against Kentucky State, the 
Lady Topper basketball Pier broke the century 
mark for the second time in history. 

The roar of the crowd was absent. 

But in a nearly-deserted locker room following the 
win, sophomore forward Donna Doellman peered and 
half-jokingly yelled to teammate Beth Lane: “Who 
knows, maybe by the time we’re seniors we might 
have a pretty decent crowd.” 

The federal Title IX which went into effect two years 
ago assured women equal opportunity to play amateur 
sports but it did not assure them equal crowd support. 

“T think it’s a shame the students don’t support the 
girls’ basketball team,” said Olmstead senior Carman 
Atchley. “When you consider their record and consid- 
er what would happen if the guys’ team was doing 
that, ven would just know that it would be the talk of 
the place. 

“Even if people knew about the team’s record they 
still wouldn’t come because they think they’re not very 
good,” Atchley said. 

“But if they would ever come to one of the games I 
believe they would change their minds,” he said. 

Since Western began playing women’s basketball 
four years ago the crowd problem has not been due to 
lack of support from the men’s team. Among the spec- 
tators at the Morehead game were members of the 
men’s team. 

“T think I have seen them play about three or four 
times this year,” said senior forward James Johnson. 

“T don’t think they get enough publicity,” he contin- 
ued. “Nobody really pane where their games are or 
anything about the girls who play for the team.” 

Attendance at this season’s games increased with 
many fans remaining loyal game after game. An in- 
crease of games prior to‘the men’s games has exposed 
the Lady Toppers to different types of fans. 

Mrs. Hec Franham, whose ete is a former 
Western player, compared the Lady Toppers to wom- 
en’s teams she saw play long ago when the court was 
divided into four parts. 

“T think the girls have more speed today,” she said. 
“All the shooting was confined to the areas under the 
basket because the forwards scored all the points.” 

Season ticketholder Garland Westbrook said: “I 
come to most all their games when they play before the 
men. I think they are fun to watch,” said the man who 
was seated with his wife prior to the Lady Toppers’ 
100-85 victory over eee State and the men’s loss 
to Middle Tennessee. “The girls are outplaying the 
boys this year.” 

A noticeable figure at most games was Athletic Di- 
rector Johnny Oldham, a former men’s coach. His 
beliefs about the future of the team and crowd support 
are strictly positive. 

“T enjoy watching our girls because I think they are 
very proficient in the fundamentals of basketball,” he 
said, while watching the second half of the More- 
head game. 

“T am really surprised at the ability of the girls to 
shoot,” Oldham said. “Our girls have a better team 
shooting percentage than our men do. 

“T can see that each year game attendance is improv- 
ing and this is the way I would expect it since each year 
our girls are improving,” he said. “It seems that the 
crowd is improving with our team.” 

If that’s true, maybe the Topper sophomores won't 
have to wait until they’re seniors. 

Maybe. 

— ROBIN VINCENT (} 
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The third grade dreams of a girl from Logan 
County have come true in the past three winters in 
Diddle Arena and other basketball facilities where 
the Lady Toppers have played. 

“When I came to Western I have no idea they 
were going to start a women’s basketball team,” 
said Brenda Chapman, senior starting guard. “I 
came here to play tennis. Tennis was the only sport 
they had for girls at Olmstead High School.” 

Miss Chapman said she became interested in bas- 
ketball in the third grade and began playing tennis 
as a ninth grader. She won the tennis regionals as a 
senior and finished fifth in the state tournament. 

“Just about all I ever think about is basketball,” 
she said. “I just live from one game to the next.” 

In her first two college years, the physical educa- 
tion major played the No. 1 position on the tennis 
team. But basketball also attracted her attention. 

“When I was a freshman they had their very first 
team,” she said. “I was still gearing in to tennis 
at that time and I didn’t 
try out. At the end of my 
sophomore year I start- 
ed coming to the games 
and watching girls play. 

“] didn’t start playing 

until late that year,” 
Miss Chapman said. “I 
saw where I might have 
a chance to play and | 
talked to Dr. Carol 
Hughes, who was the 
coach then, and she en- 
couraged me.” 

Following her sopho- 
more year when she 
competed in both bas- 
ketball and tennis, Miss pen 
Chapman was offered a 
tennis scholarship and had to chose between the 
two sports. 

“Miss Betty Langley had just gotten the tennis 
scholarship and offered me one as one of the best 
players at that time,” the senior said. “I knew just 
about where I stood in tennis, but basketball was 
new to me. I talked to Dr. Hughes and she couldn’t 
promise me anything. She thought I could play, but 
she knew it would take a lot of hard avenle 

“Both coaches were really fair about it,” said Miss 
Chapman of her decision to drop tennis. “They just 
let me make up my own mind. I still support the 
tennis team and I play in some tournaments in the 
summer; but, as far as playing tennis for Western is 
concerned, I have no regrets that I am doing what I 
am doing.” 

By the end of her junior year, the work paid off 
and Brenda Chapman was the second leading scorer 
and had earned a basketball scholarship. 

“Brenda Chapman has improved 100 per cent 
over last year,” said former coach Hughes. “She has 
changed from a girl who could hardly play ball at all 
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A GIRL WHO HAD A DREAM 


into a fine player. She is the quickest guard in 
the state.” 

Although Miss Chapman’s mother said she 
“sometimes wishes Brenda was still playing ten- 
nis,” her father is more positive. 

“Brenda was never really a polished tennis play- 
er,” he said as he watched his daughter score a 
career high 29 points against Morehead State. “I 
always knew she was a better basketball player.” 

Despite continual improvement, Miss Chapin 
is not satisfied with her overall progress. 

“The fact that basketball is still new to me and 
that I still have that drive to get better and better has 
helped me,” she said. “But, I don’t have the exper- 
ience that other girls have who have played all 
their life. 

“Passing is my weakest point,” she said. “I try to 
concentrate real hard on it during games and in 
practice. That’s where you really learn.” 

Her co-captain title does not affect her role as a 

oy team member, she said. 

“It is more or less a 
title and I try to do the 
best I can with the re- 
sponsibilities,”” Miss 
Chapman said. “We 
have five people who 
ua together. We don’t 

ave one dominant per- 
son who says, ‘Hey you, 
do this or you, do that.’” 

There have been no 
major conflicts between 
teammates or coaches, 
Miss Chapman said. 

“We've got 13 people 
on the team, two 
coaches, two managers 
and a couple of trainers 
who travel with us. We are lucky because they are 
dedicated. to the sport,” she said. “They like the 
game and that helps everybody get along.” 

The 1976-77 season ended with disappointment 
when the team finished second behind Morehead in 
the KWIC tournament. 

It may not be her last season, however, because 
she still has one year’s eligibility. 

“Right now I’m leaning toward coming back,” 
the five-foot-eight senior said. ‘College life is a sort 
of easy life because you don’t have many responsi- 
bilities,” Miss Chapman said. 

Coaching her own team is one of her ambitions 
after graduation. 

“Sometimes I say that I want to get my master’s 
and coach on the college level, but sometimes I 
dream about some little junior high girl. Just train- 
ing her and watching her grow up to be a superstar 

” she said. 

Maybe another third grade girl with a dream will 
watch it come true, only sooner this time. 

— ROBIN VINCENT (1) 


Chapman 


Photos by Mark Lyons 


Moments after her team’s 70-68 loss to Morehead 
in the state tournament final, Miss Chapman sadly 
buried her head in her hands in disbelief. In West- 
ern’s two state tournament games the senior tallied 
41 points, 19 in the final. Ironically, her 29-point 
career high score was earned against Morehead. 


A break in a regular season home game allowed 
Miss Chapman an opportunity to exchange strate- 
gy ideas with the team’s other senior, Emily Pen- 
ney as Beth Lane looks upcourt. Miss Chapman 
and Miss Penney, a transfer from Cleveland State 
Junior College, were co-captains. 


In her junior year Miss Chapman was called “the 
quickest guard in the state” by coach Carol 
Hughes. In the Lady Toppers’ 77-61 loss to Murray, 
her quickness wasn’t enough. Although she spent 
most of the game chasing the opponent's guards, 
she scored 15 points. 


Trips home to her grandparents’ farm in Logan 
County provide Miss Chapman time to spend with 
niece Christy and nephew Tom. After the trio prac- 
ticed basketball on ihe backyard goal they decided 
to walk toward the college student’s parents’ farm, 
two miles away. 
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The metamorphosis of Diddle’s ‘Red Barn’ into Margie Helm Library marked 
the end of a rare brand of basketball in the home of two-point thrillers. 


i. 


Need 


— B. Strode 


A special honors ceremony on the occasion of his 
1,000th game gave Coach Ed Diddle the chance to 
take the microphone and express his appreciation 
for the 1,000 silver dollars he received from fans. 
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Wien Western students talk about 


basketball, they talk about such stars as 
Jim McDaniels and Clem Haskins. They 
recall the dozens of close games that oc- 
curred in E.A. Diddle Arena throughout 
the years. 

What most Western students don’t re- 
alize is that all the stars, all the victories, 
all the last-second wins, and all the un- 
forgettable moments in basketball in 
Diddle Arena wouldn’t equal one-sixth 
of the excitement generated within 
the walls of the old physical educa- 
tion building. 

Most Bien may not know where 
the physical education building is, but 
they've probably studied there several 
times. Its name was changed in 1964 to 
the Margie Helm Library. 

The building served as the home of 
Hilltopper basketball from Feb. 9, 1931, 
through Dec. 7, 1963. It was called the 
“Big Red Barn.” The name was a carry- 
over from the Toppers’ first basketball 
home, “The Little Red Barn.” This 
building was a small red barn that seated 
250 people. 

Built in 1920, it stood near the outside 
bulletin board now located between the 
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Somehow we scored 27 points in 
four minutes and 15 seconds to 


come from behind and win. 
— Dee Gibson 
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rear of Cherry Hall and the front of Gar- 
rett Conference Center. Coach Edgar Al- 
len Diddle coached his first Western bas- 
ketball team there in 1922. 

On Feb. 9, 1931, Dr. Henry Hardin 
Cherry held dedication ceremonies for a 
$225,000 basketball palace. That very 
night 3,500 people watched Western win 
its first victory there. The score was 
Western 41, Georgetown 24. 

They called it “Dr. Cherry’s Follies ” 
in those years. In the 1930s such a giant 
arena, capable of seating 5,000 spectators 
for basketball, was unheard of on a col- 
lege campus in the South. 

They said Diddle couldn’t fill the are- 
na, but in less than 10 years the building 
was too small. In the immediate postwar 
peste when the Hilltoppers had a fabu- 
ous succession of teams to compete in 
national tournaments, a season ticket 
was an item only the rich could afford. 

The Hilltoppers played 374 games in 
the old physical education gym and won 
336 of them. In a six-year stretch — from 
Feb. 5, 1949, through Jan. 10, 1955 — 


they won 67 Benes in a row. 
The size of the largest crowd ever to 
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It was awfully hard for a 
visiting team to win there. 
YI 


see a game in the old gym is unknown. 
Diddle put automatic clockers on the en- 
trances one night in 1948 when the Top- 
pers met Bowling Green of Ohio. Both 
teams were among the nation’s top 10, 
and it was later unofficially ieclosed 
that the count was 6,700. 

Dee Gibson, director of public affairs, 
played basketball for Western in 1942 
and 1943, and then after the war from 
1946 to 1948. 

Gibson said the old gym had an up- 
stairs track that encircled the gym floor 
in front of the stands and before each 
eau youngsters would sit on the track 
loor and dangle their feet over the edge. 

“They rantd kick their heels against a 
metal guard around the facing of the 
track and it would sound like a herd of 
stampeding cattle,” Gibson said. “That, 
along with the noise from the crowd and 
the band, would psyche out any team.” 

The most exciting moments for 
Gibson came in a 1947 game again- 
st Nebraska. 

“We were far behind with only four 
minutes and 15 seconds to go. Somehow 
we scored 27 points in that remaining 
time to come from behind and win,” 
Gibson said. 

According to Gibson, the old gym had 
a cozy atmosphere that Diddle Arena 
may lack. 

“Each section had its ‘characters — the 
referee baiters, the practical jokers, the 
pessimists and the optimists. If you go to 
a game in Diddle Arena and your best 
friend is there, chances are you will nev- 
er see him,” he said. 

Gibson said the school was smaller 
then and students were closer. 

“My wife was one of the cheerleaders 
when I played here, and her twin sister 
married Jim Pickens,’ Gibson said. 

Pickens, assistant to the dean of stu- 
dent affairs, is one of several faculty and 
staff members who were star athletes in 
the 1940s and 1950s. 

Owen Lawson, physical plant director, 
is another alumnus who remembers the 
great years of basketball at the physical 
education building. Lawson, who attend- 
ed Western in 1948 and then again from 
1951-1954, recalled the time in 1959 that 
Eastern’s coach pulled his team off the 


court over a disputed call. 

“There was a minute to go in the half 
and Western was leading by 17. Their 
coach didn’t like the official’s call, so he 
and his team just left and forfeited the 
game,” Lawson said. 

Everyone who played in the physical 
education gym said the same thing. It 
was awfully tough for a visiting team to 
win there. 

Former University of Cincinnati coach 
John Wietle, who never won there al- 
though he brought a succession of fine 
teams to the Hill, probably summed up 
best how opponents felt: “You warm up 
in a pretty normal atmosphere. Then 
they throw that ball up at center; the 
band stands up and plays “Dixie,” and 
all hell breaks loose!” 

The physical education building 
also housed the headquarters for the 
first ROTC offices. In the 1937 flood, 
500 Bowling Green residents took 
shelter there. 

The highest score ever achieved at the 

ym was Jan. 16, 1954, when the Toppers 
ce Eastern 122 to 78. The lowest scor- 
ing game occurred in a KIAC semifinal 
game in 1935 against Morehead. Again 
Coach Diddle’s squad won with 12 
points to Morehead’s four. 

It was in the early 1960s that Dr. Kelly 
Thompson’s administration decided that 
a larger basketball arena was necessary 
to house the thousands of Southern Ken- 
tucky basketball fans. So at a cost of 
$3 million, spacious E.A. Diddle Arena 
was built. 

On Dec. 7, 1963, a near-capacity crowd 
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They throw that ball up at 
center; the band stands up and 
plays ‘Dixie,’ and all hell breaks 
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of 8,500 watched Western play its first 
home game in the new arena. 

No longer would the old physical edu- 
cation building serve as the home of the 
Toppers; 32 years of tradition and win- 
ning spirit synonymous with Hilltopper 
iediey all had ended. 

Gibson said Diddle didn’t want to 
move to the new arena at first, but as it 
neared completion his attitude softened. 

“He definitely didn’t want the Univer- 
sity to tear down the old gym, and he 
didn’t favor renovating it into a library,” 
Gibson said. “He hated to destroy a place 
that held so many memories of great 


years of basketball. eee COIN 
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Old Gym Feature 


After spring try-outs, summer camp and biweekly fall practice sessions, the 
14 yell leaders put on the red and white uniforms and got psyched for ... 


Sideline coaching and coaxing 


The stands weren't filled with scream- 
ing fans waving red towels. The team 
wasn’t setting up a play on the field. 
Only five judges watched as 19 women 
and 11 men cheered and tumbled during 
cheerleading tryouts last spring. 

Once they were chosen, the seven men 
and seven women began preparing for 
the athletic season by attending a clinic 
at Memphis State University. Squad 
members learned new chants, cheers and 
pompon routines. New cheers were also 
created by the squad members. 

Returning from the clinic, the squad 
practiced for four hours a day for three 
weeks before switching to a weekly regi- 
men of two practices. 

According to captain Beth Lynn, squad 
members “try to work on little things” at 
each two-hour practice. 

“We make up new cheers, do partner 
stunts and talk for about 15 minutes 
about what we do,” she said. A videotape 
machine is used occasionally to help cor- 
rect errors. 


A two-point victory over Arkansas-Little Rock cre- 
ates some anxious moments for Pam Mosier. The 
senior said the crowd responded well to the cheer- 
leaders’ efforts because the game was so close. 


Western cheerleaders watch a replay of themselves 
at a fall practice. At far left, Gordon Joffrion of 
Educational Television runs the video-tape ma- 
chine. Cheerleaders include: (Front row) Mike 
Laudenslager and Rich Macias. (Second row) 
William Cole, Nina Laffosse, Beth Lynn, Elaine 
Robinson and Pam Mosier. (Back row) Jenni- 
fer Kimmel, Garry Kellum, Wayne Herner, Scott 
Triplett, Barry Wilson and Robin Carr. Not pic- 
tured is Donna Miller. 


— T. Dekle 
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In addition to appearances at all home 
football and basketball games, the squad 
traveled to all away football games and 
six away basketball games. When you 
have to go on weeknights, it gets hard,” 
Miss Lynn said. 

Squad members generally felt the East- 
ern game was a highlight of the football 
season. 

Garry Kellum said after Jimmy Thom- 
as’ 97-yard opening kickoff touchdown 
run, he enjoyed “looking up there and 
seeing everybody on their feet.” 

Donna Miller said she enjoyed coach 
Jimmy Feix’s remarks about the role 
Western fans played in the 10-6 victory. 


“Things like that make cheerleading 


neat,” she said. 
According to Miss Lynn, basketball 


_ cheerleading is easier. “The crowd’s so 


much closer in basketball; the people 
are so far away in football,” she said. 
“T don’t agree with the (crowd) setup here 
at all.” 

“Basketball games go so fast,” said 
Rich Macias, another yell leader. “In 
football, four quarters is a long time to 
sit still. The crowd doesn’t get into it 
unless a touchdown is scored,” the Hop- 


_ kinsville senior added. 


Other squad members said they 


gained experience from their high 
school cheerleading. 

Asked if this experience helped, Jenni- 
fer Kimmel said, “I knew what it was 
about. You have to be a cheerleader to 
understand the kinds of cheers you do.” 

“T love it; I’ve grown up with it. If it 
hadn’t been for Righ school cheerlead- 
ing, I wouldn’t be nearly as limber,” 
Miss Kimmel added. The Beechmont 
sophomore was a high school cheer- 
leader for five years. 

Everything has to be perfect in high 
school cheerleading,” said Miss Kimmel 
in citing a major difference between high 
school and college cheerleading — the 
stress of competition between squads 
found in most high schools. “College 
cheerleaders don’t worry about little de- 
tails as much,” added Miss Miller. 

High school cheerleading gave Rob- 
in Carr experience in being in front of 

eople. Miss Carr said she led cheers 
re three years at Bowling Green 
High School. 

According to Miss Lynn, motivating 
the college crowd is more difficult than 
motivating the high school set. “You just 
don’t have that enthusiasm,” she said. “I 
guess you're older,” she said. 

Becoming a Western yell leader ful- 


filled long-awaited dreams, according to 
the squad members. 

“Since I was little, I’ve told my parents 
I’ve wanted to be a cheerleader for West- 
ern. It was a kind of goal I had set for 
myself,” said Miss Kimmel. 

Other squad members expressed dif- 
ferent reasons for being a Pleo lendce 

After an injury forced Kellum to aban- 
don his plans to play football, “cheer- 
leading was the closest thing I could get 
tonite 

Macias said he tried out “just for the 
heck of it. Last year when I went to the 
games, I saw these guys doing acrobatics 
and I thought I could do better than 
them, so I tried and made the team.” “J 
just like school spirit,’ Triplett said. 
“I thought I’d go out there and use 
my gymnastics.” 

As for the unpleasant aspects of cheer- 
leading, Kellum said he disliked games 
where the crowd was unresponsive, 
while Miss Carr said she felt the overall 
attitude of Western’s students toward 
the yell leaders was not always the best. 

“Cheerleading has made me feel more 
like a part of the University,” said Miss 
Kimmel. “I feel like I can contribute 
something to Western,” she added. 

— JEFFREY HOWERTON 


Ankle-to-knee casts kept Donna Miller and Jenni- 
fer Kimmel from cartwheels and pyramids at the 
Troy State game. The girls who fell during pre- 
season practice cheered Western to a 10-10 tie. 


A fall from her partner’s shoulders during practice 
forced Donna Miller to the sidelines for four 
weeks. Despite a bad sprain, Miss Miller celebrates 
a Topper score in the 10-7 win at Chattanooga. 


The absence of several yell leaders from the Dec. 8 
basketball game against Evansville forced other 
squad erkbets to devise this formation. The cheer 
was performed at time-out of the 78-61 victory. 


— T. Dekle 


— L. Gardner 
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The season itself wasn’t a cinch for the swim team. 


The swimmers lost four meets on their way to the 
KISC where they became 


pool of Champions 


Bes ; er A few days after Western’s Feb. 26 victory in the Ken- 
cy . VW. = er tucky Intercollegiate Swimming Championships (KISC), well- 
; ea wishers and happy athletes filled the office of swim coach 

: Bill Powell. 

The din was so loud Powell was forced to leave his packed 
quarters to seek refuge and talk of the team’s victory. 

“The KISC made the whole season a success,” Powell said. 
“I’m not going to come down for a whole year.” 

“You build your whole season around it (the KISC),” 
Powell said. 

Among the Toppers’ victims in the meet were Eastern, Lou- 
isville, Centre and the University of Kentucky. The win over 
Kentucky — Western’s first ever against the Wildcats — made 
the championship that much sweeter. 

“It’s gonna help us (beating UK),” Powell said. “When you 
believe you can win, it helps a lot.” 

The victory was built on the performances of three Toppers 
in particular — Kiko Ledesma, Rick Kral and Jeff Wells. 

Ledesma, an Ecuador native, won three events. One of his 
victories was in the 200-yard individual medley, where he 
defeated the event favorite, Kentucky’s John Denison. 

Ledesma also won the 100-yard and 200-yard butterfly 
events. His 1:52 in the 200 qualified him for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association swimming meet. 

Kral scored two pressure-packed victories, taking both the 
one-and three-meter diving competitions. The junior’s three- 
meter win was particularly impressive since the team doesn’t 
have a three-meter board on which to practice. 

Wells won the 50- and the 100-yard freestyle races. He also 
placed second in the 200 free. 

Important victories were claimed in the 800-yard free-style 
relay and the 400 free relay. Wells, Mark Owens and Tag 
Garrod were on both squads. Mike Dressman filled out the 800 
team and freshman Jay Carter anchored the winning 400 effort. 

But Powell said he wasn’t enthralled with the team’s season, 
other than the KISC. 

“We had a disappointing dual meet season,” he said. “We 
were snowed out of two wins (Eastern Illinois and Eastern 
Kentucky) and disqualified from another (Vanderbilt). 

“We finished 7-4, but it just as easily could have been 10-3,” 
Powell said. 

The season began on a rather unspectacular note. The Top- 
pers placed fourth of six teams in the Nov. 20 Miner Relays in 
Rolla, Mo. 

Despite this low overall finish, the swimmers set several 
school records in relay events. The Toppers’ highest finish was 
a third-place performance by Garrod, Dressman and Mark 
Hackler in the 1,500-yard freestyle relay. The unit set a school 
record of 15:02.04. 

The Toppers finished second in a triangular meet Dec. 


SWIMMING RESULTS 
Won 7 Lost 4 


Miner Relays (4th place) 

Trimeet with West Va. and Morris Harvey (2nd place) 

Morris Harvey Relays (2nd place) 

Western 49 KENTUCKY 64 

2 Eastern Kentucky Invitational (3rd place) 

—R. Rogers WESTERN 57 Tennessee gah 45 

Two pressure-packed victories by Rick Kral in the one-and three-meter diving peu gh roe 
competition led the Toppers to the Kentucky Intercollegiate Swimming Cham- Western 54 VANDERBILT 59 
pionships in March. The sophomore surprised his opponents with the three- WESTERN 70 Southeast Missouri 38 
meter board win. The Diddle Arena pool has no such board for practice. KISC (1st place) 
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3, sandwiched between first-place West Virginia and host 
Morris Harvey. 

One day later, the Toppers were second in the Morris 
Harvey Relays, once again losing to West Virginia. The 
meet served as preparation for a Dec. 9 invasion of power- 
ful Kentucky. 

Before the Diddle Arena confrontation, Powell hailed Ken- 
tucky as the “swimming power of the state of Kentucky.” 
After the meet no one would dispute his word. 

The Wildcats sued superior depth to methodically destroy 
Western, 64-49. But Ledesma gave Kentucky a forecast of what 
they would see two and one-half months later. 

Ledesma gained back-to-back victories in the 200-yard indi- 
vidual medley and the 200 butterfly, setting school records in 
both events. 

“Kiki was just fantastic,” praised Powell after the meet. “He 
just had a super meet.” 

The team was also victorious in the 400-yard freestyle relay. 
Wells, Carter, Owens and Garrod triumphed in 3:17.9. 


1976-77 Swim Team: (Front row) T. Garrod, S. Merrill, M. Owens, J. Wells, J. 
Mullikin, R. Kral, Coach B. Powell. (Second row) J. Stringer, D. Holec, J. 
McClure, D. Mulliken, S. Allgeier, D. Meyers. (Third row) J. Massey, M. 
Dressman, T. Phillips, L. Davis, A. Logan, S. Borelli, B. Canon. (Back row) J. 
ene) Carter, K. Hedges, S. Krigbaum, E. Ledesma, T. Heize, M. Roney and 
M. Hackler. 


— B. Coffey 


Powell was philosophical after the loss. “We swam a great 
meet. Kentucky just swam better.” 

After Christmas vacation, the team finished third in the 
four-team Eastern Kentucky Invitational on Jan. 22. The win- 
ner was Georgia Kentucky finished second and Eastern fin- 
ished last. 

Kral won the one-meter dive and was second in the three- 
meter. He led the whole way in the one-meter competition. 

Ledesma finished first in the 200 fly and second in the 
100 fly. He also finished in the top four in both individual 
medley events. 

After swamping Tennessee State 57-45 on Jan. 25, a Jan. 29 
home meet was canceled. 

In the University of Missouri at Rolla Relays Feb. 5, the 
Toppers finished second to the University of Oklahoma. The 
swimmers downed Evansville and Missouri-Rolla in the meet. 

The team led Oklahoma by 19 points at one time, but finally 
fell to the Sooners. “We really had Oklahoma sweating,” 
Powell said. “Their coach took them downstairs and gave them 
a pep talk during the meet.” 

The team was led by Ledesma, who set pool records in 
winning the 200 individual medley and the 200 butterfly. 

Reserves were used to crush Centre, 71-41, on Feb. 9. 

Next came the Feb. 11 meet against Vanderbilt. West- 
ern apparently upset the Commodores when Carter, Owens, 
Garrod and Wells won the 400-yard freestyle relay, the meet’s 
final event. 

But an elated Topper swimmer jumped into the pool before 
one of Vandy’s teams in the race had finished, forcing the 
disqualification. Western lost the race and the meet, 59-54. 

The next night the Toppers redeemed themselves, easily 
beating Southeast Missouri University. That was Western’s 
last competition before the KISC. 

Although the season was, in his words, an overall success, 
Powell voiced a regret following the win in the state meet. 

He was serine because of Western’s lack of swimming 
scholarships. the Toppers are only alloted six. 

Powell said he ae that this will make it hard to defeat the 
Kentuckys and Oklahomas in the years to come. 

He reflected on his plight. “Oh, what I could do with just 
three more scholarships.” 


But for now, he’s doing just fine. 
— BRYAN ARMSTRONG 


OD 


eR. as 
Fans; timekeepers and swimmers celebrated the KISC 
championship title the team won in March. Coach Bill 


Powell said the win made the season a success. “You 
build your whole season around it,” Powell said. 


aid off for senior Mark 
Owens. He competed in the 800-yard Dar the relay 


Freestyle stroke practice 


and the 400-yard free relay in the KISC. Both squads 
won their events, and the team won the championship. 
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Riflery 


LY ON TARGET 


A strong returning nucleus, a recruit 
who was a top-ranked high school shoot- 
er and a new coach shaped the personal- 
ity of the riflery team. 

The trio of Chris Carlsen, Steve Brit- 
tingham and Keith Cerk — all who have 
scored near the perfect 300, returned 
for competition. 

A former cadet coach at an army post, 
Sg. L.C. John Baker said the civilian- 
type atmosphere of a university is 
very different. 

Team members were pleased with 
their new coach. “He’s really helped 
team morale,” said third-year mem- 
ber Dwayne Robinson. “He’s al- 
ways smiling.” 

The second newcomer is a native of 


Mathematics skill is part of the knowledge sharp- 
shooters need after target practice. Rifleman Greg 
Stickler totals his marks in an early spring semes- 
ter session. It was Stickler’s first year on the team. 


After missing his mark in practice, Gregg Stickler 
takes a moment to try to regain his concentration. 
Stickler, a freshman civil engineering technology 
major from Louisville, was one of several new faces 
welcomed to the team. 


— M. Lyons 


Shaker Heights, Ohio. Mary Koeckert 
came to Western following training from 
U.S. Olympic team members at a Geor- 
gia camp. “I’ve done much better shoot- 
ing in college,” she said. 

The season began with a sound defeat 
over U.T. Chattanoaga, Sept. 18. Brit- 
tingham’s 550, a score of 533 by Dwayne 
Robinson, and a 542 score by Miss 
Koeckert, John Miller and Cerk added to 
Western's 2,180 total. 

Two weeks later, the team faced a Ten- 
nessee Tech squad equipped with four 
All-Americans. Two of them didn’t com- 
pete because of illness and injury. ‘The 
Toppers’ strong performances edged the 
Golden Eagles, 2,239-2,231. 

The Toppers overwhelmed Vanderbilt 
2,229-1,987 in the first home meet. Brit- 
tingham shot a 568 and Cerk bagged 
al Siseh 

Despite Brittingham’s 556 score, the 
marksmen dropped a 2,298-2,189 deci- 
sion to top-ranked East Tennessee. 

Contributing to Homecoming’s suc- 
cess, of the sharpshooters beat Middle 
Tennessee 2,213-2,094. Consistent scor- 
ing added to the total with Brittingham 
pacing the squad with a 561. 

After competing in the U.K Interna- 
tional, the team traveled to Manhatten, 
Kan., in December for the annual Kansas 
State Turkey Shoot. “It was a pretty ex- 
citing meet because of the caliber of 
teams,’ Baker said. 

The team finished fourth out of 10 
teams in the three-man International 
Shooting Union competition behind 
Texas Christian University and Murray 
State. Brittingham, Miss Carlsen and 
Discipline and practice lead to better scores as ju- 
nior John Miller take aim at the target. As a sopho- 
more Miller had a 266.5 average which made him 


eighth on the 12-member squad. He is one of three 
team members from Waukegan, IIl. 


Ransiied Maggy 


A locker room picture before practice shows the 
team’s mixture of old and new. Three-year squad 
Miss Koeckert paced the Toppers’ effort 
with Brittingham’s 557 score. 

National Rifle Association competi- 
tion which allows four-man teams and 
the use of heavily padded clothing, saw 
the Toppers’ quartet finish third out of 
16 teams. Miss Koeckert’s 564 mark was 
the highest in the NRA shooting. 

Brittingham’s identical sets of 565 
scores in the first spring meet paced the 
team to a third place finish in the Ken- 
tucky Rifle League. Miss Koeckert added 
totals of 553 and 551. 

In its most exciting match, Western 
felled North Carolina State University at 
Raleigh, Feb. 12. 

Despite falling behind the first day, 
the team caught up with strong perfor- 


— M. Lyons 


member Keith Cerk adjusts his boots while first 
year coach Sgt. John Baker finalizes practice plans. 
mances of Cerk and Miss Carlsen. 

In the season’s match , the sharpshoot- 
ers snared first and third places in a 22- 
team meet at Camp Perry, Mo. 

Brittingham’s 571 score led the team in 
a performance Baker termed “fantastic 
againt the pressure of the match.” 

— JEFFREY HOWERTON (1) 
RIFLERY RESULTS 
Won 5 Lost 1 


WESTERN 2,180 UT at Chattanooga 1,959 
WESTERN 2,239 Tennessee Tech 2,231 
WETERN) 2,229 ~—- Vanderbilt 1,987 
Western 2,189 EAST TENNESSEE 2,298 
WESTERN 2,213 Middle Tennessee 2,094 
International Shooting Union (4th of 10) 
NRA Sectional (3rd of 16) 
Kentucky Rifle League (3rd) 
Camp Perry (Ist and 3rd) 
WESTERN 2,132 


The 1976-77 Riflery team: (Front row), S. Brittingham, C. Carlsen, M. Yakota, M. Koeckert. (Back row) K. 
Cain, J. Miller, K. Cerk, T. Dunn, P. Moran and coach J. Baker. 
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1941-42 Basketball Team 
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Western’s Englishman and country boys 


are at home 


Four seconds remained in a game in 
late February that meant little in terms of 
the Ohio Valley Conference race. West- 
ern was leading Murray, 82-81, and ev- 
eryone wondered if Racer John Randall 
could convert the pressure one-plus-one 
free throw situation as he did to put an 
earlier Western-Murray game at Diddle 
Arena into double (and almost triple) 
overtime. 

Randall’s first shot went awry, howev- 
er, and Hilltopper Lloyd Terry grabbed 
the rebound that iced the game. 

Despite the team’s sub-par 1976-77 
season, the win at Murray represented a 
milestone. Western became the sixth 
NCAA school to win 1,000 games. Pre- 
viously, only. Kentucky, Kansas, St. 
John’s of New York, Notre Dame and 
Duke had reached the mark. 

“Those aren't bad records for a bunch 
of country boys,” said former assistant 
coach Ted Hornback. “We had some fine 
ball clubs. I wouldn’t attempt to sa 
which were the better players or ite 
were the better teams. They were just in 
different eras.” 

First in average wins per season, sec- 
ond in winning percentages and second 
in the number of 20-plus win seasons, 
Western has national records that sup- 
port Hornback’s statement. 


.o fh the record hooks 


A 36-9 thrashing of Wichita State in 
1941, however, was one virtually un- 
known record. The Shockers’ total repre- 
sented the fewest points scored by a ma- 
jor college team in modern times since 
1940 until 1973. 

Perhaps the most memorable game of 
three-time All-American Clem Haskins 
was one played in Diddle Arena against 
Middle Tennessee Jan. 30, 1965. He 
scored 55 points, and holds the team 
and Ohio Valley Conference (OVC) scor- 
ing record. 

“The weather outside was just awful 
and there weren’t that many people in 
the crowd that night,” Haskins recalled. 
“Tl thought we owed it to them to give 
them a good show. 

“T really didn’t take that many shots 
that night. I only took 29,” Haskins said. 
‘My teammates were really excited about 
it, too. Every time I got a basket they got 
as big a charge out of it as I did, the 
Campbellsville native added. 

The 25 field goals the nine-year NBA 
veteran made in that game also stands as 
a conference record. 

From 1955-59, Ralph Crosthwaite, a 
six-foot-nine center from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, led the nation in field goal shoot- 
ing percentage. 

“T never really shot that much,” 


Poo 


, ~ - 
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Ed Diddle 


Crosthwaite said. “The other guys were 
shooters. Most of my shots came on tip- 
ins. 

Crosthwaite shot an almost unheard of 
61.0 per cent from the field in 1958 to 
lead the nation. His 64.5 percentage in 
1959 also led the nation. 

‘“T remember my freshman year I had a 
field goal percentage in the top 10 in the 
country,” he added. “Another thing I re- 
member was the big winning streak we 
had in the gym. I think it was 67 games, 
and I remember when Xavier of Ohio 
knocked us off.” 

Western’s 67-game winning streak at 
home remains a conference record, too, 
while Crosthwaite’s .582 career field goal 
percentage ranks in the nation’s top 20. 

Other major conference records held 
by Toppers were set by two of the 15 All- 
Americans who have played at Western. 

Three-time All-American and former 
pro center Jim McDaniels owns the 
OVC record for the most points scored 
in one season, 878; most field goals, 935, 
and most career points with 2,238. 

Tom Marshall, an All-American who 
played for the NBA’s Cincinnati Royals, 
has the OVC record for the most free 
throws attempted and made in a season. 
Marshall made 265 of 359 free throw at- 
tempts in 1953-54. 
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Jim McDaniels 


A list of Western basketball records 
wouldn’t be complete without those of 
the late Ed Diddle. Coach for 42 years, 
Diddle is fourth in all-time coaching vic- 


.tories and 15th in winning percentages. 


Tracing one of the earliest individual 
football records set by a Western player 
was not difficult. All it took was a visit to 
Coach Jimmy Feix’s office. 

“That was the last fall that I played 
here,” said Feix of his 80 per cent game 
passing record. “We just had a hot hand 
early in that game. 

“T think I had a streak of 11 or 12 ina 
row,” added Feix who completed 16 of 20 
that day. 

Covering a total of 3,560 yards in 607 
rushing attempts is a lot of ground cov- 
ered for some teams over a four-year 
span, not to mention an individual. But 
Dickie Moore did in his college career. A 
junior in 1967, Moore led the nation in 
rushing with 1,444 yards in 208 attempts 
for a phenomenal average of 6.9 yards 
per play. 

Although Western football usually 
has a strong running attack, the most 
incredible individual record is a quarter- 
back’s. 

A 1969 meeting with Akron saw the 
Hilltoppers lose, 21-18, but not before 
Johnny Vance threw 59 passes and com- 


Porter Williams 


pleted 37. Those statistics, along with the 
428 yards total offense he gained that 
day, are still OVC records. 

“At the time we played them they were 
ranked first or second in the nation,” 
Vance said. “I remember we fell behind, 
21-0, and lost, 21-18. We missed three 
two-point conversions and that cost us 
the game. 

“We moved the ball real well between 
the 10-yard lines,” Vance said. ‘But after 
we got the ball inside the 10, we got 
bogged down. They had us 14-0 at the 
half and the half ended with us on their 
one-yard line.” 

Playing Murray meant setting re- 
cords for receiver Porter Williams, who 
graduated in 1973 as a college division 
All-American. 

In 1970 Williams caught a Leo Pecken- 
paugh pass and took it in for a 96-yard 
score. As a senior, Williams caught four 
touchdown passes against the Racers, 
another standing OVC record. 

“We were playing for the title,” said 
Williams, recalling the long pass. “It was 
really a short pass and I just ran 
past them. They were in a man-to-man 
defense and when the defender came 
in, Peckenpaugh just lobbed it over 
his head.” 

The 1973 Camellia Bowl team not only 


Clarence Jackson 
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made an impression on its opponents 
but one on the record books. The team 
set records for total points, 377 touch- 
downs, 54; extra points, 45; scoring 
average, 37.7 per game and total offense 
with 4,071. 

Chicago Bears’ kick return specialist 
Virgil Livers, who played football and 
ran track while at Western, is probably 
the only Topper athlete to hold confer- 
ence records in different sports. He holds 
the conference record for yards gained 
on interception returns in football and 
shares the conference 440-yard relay 
mark with Richard Hopkins, Robert 
Dudley and Emmett Briggs. 

Englishman Nick Rose helped lead the 
cross country team to two consecutive 
championships and also won the indivi- 
uate title for three consecutive years. 
An All-American in track and cross 
country, Rose also owns the conference 
record in the three-mile run, and the 
NCAA record for the two-mile run. 

For basketball it took a bunch of coun- 
try boys. For track and cross country it 
took an Englishman, but the result for 
individuals and teams were records that 
stand above the others. Western owns 
more AU-American Athletes than any 
other school in the OVC. 

— ROBIN VINCENT (1 
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Flashback: 


Hopes for championships 
in men’s spring sports 
faded away 


Track: Injuries and personnel loss hamper the team 
Tennis: Hornback’s dream for 19th conference title doesn’t 
Golf: Efforts to get out of OVC cellar fail 

Baseball: The story of the year was close games 


TRACK 


Blame it on injuries, personnel loss- 
es or increasing balance among the 
Ohio Valley Conference (OVC) men’s 
track teams. 

But it’s hard not to think that the team 
didn’t win the 1976 conference outdoor 
track championship because it was after 
its 13th in a row. 

Coach Jerry Bean lost 10 conference 
champions to graduation, most notably 
All-Americans Nick Rose and Jesse Stu- 
art. Rose’s elegibility expired after the 
indoor season, giving him time to break 
the NCAA two-mile mark 8:30.9. 

Fellow Britons Chris Ridler and Tony 
Staynings did well at the NCAA indoor 
meet, too, with Ridler placing third in 
the three-mile and Staynings taking fifth 
in the two-mile, helping Western to a 
seventh-place finish. 

In fact, the Toppers did fine in the 
OVC’s first-ever indoor meet in Febru- 
ary winning easily and taking five firsts. 

But Bean realized his Toppers were not 
the same team. “We're as strong in 
the 440-relay team (second in the conter- 
ence). Ridler and Staynings did not com- 
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the conference as before, though we may 
not be as strong on the national level,” 
he said. 

Yet in midseason came an OVC qua- 
drangular against Austin Peay, Middle 
Tennessee and Murray. Peay, Middle 
and injuries beat the team that week. 

Next was the Drake Relays in 
Des Moines, Iowa, where the team won 
five events and set six records in 1975. 
In 1976, however, the Toppers settled 
for one first place, Staynings in 
the steeplechase. 

The conference meet at Austin Peay in 
May showed Western was not the OVC 
power. The Toppers, who had won 19 
events in the previous two OVC cham- 
pionships meets, managed only three 
wins and a third place finish. 

Staynings won the three-mile, Jaggers 
won the ‘half-mile and Chuck Durrant 
won the high jump crown to highlight 
the performance. 

Western, which qualified 11 men for 
the NCAA in 1974, and finished in the 
top 20 nationally the previous three 
years, qualified only Staynings and 
Ridler in the three-mile, Richard Hop- 
kins (third in the OVC) in the 220 and 


come true 


pete because of the Olympic trials, the 
440-relay team did not attend and Hop- 
kins was hampered by a bad leg. 

Weeks later Bean and assistant 
coach Kokler resigned to enter pri- 
vate business. 

They wonder why 13 is called un- 
lucky. 


TENNIS 


A 19th Ohio Valley Conference cham- 
phionship would have been a fine retire- 
ment present for men’s tennis coach Ted 
Hornback. At the start of the 1976 sea- 
son, it seemed a cinch. 

Hornback, in his 34th season, returned 
four top players from his 1975 confer- 
ence championship team — Turks Bu- 
lent Altinkaya and Hasan Ozdemir, and 
Swedes Svante Malmsten and Stig 
Ljunggren — and added freshman Gon- 
zalo Lama Deik and Barrett Lessenberry. 

But there was no 19th title for Horn- 
back. The Toppers finished their season, 
15-6, and placed second in the conference 
to Middle Tennessee. 

The veteran coach must have sensed 
trouble when Western lost to UK after 11 
consecutive wins. 

The Toppers began with Eastern. 
Colonel coach Tom Higgins made a 
point to call Hornback and assure him 
that Eastern, seventh in the league the 
year before, would win. 

“I told my boys what Higgins said to 
me,” Hornback said. “I don’t really think 
it had much effect on them. They don’t 
think they can be beaten.” But they were, 
the Colonels winning, 4-3. 

Four days later, Lama Deik was lost for 
the season to a knee injury. The Toppers 
fell again to UK and closed with a disap- 
pointing 4-3 conference record. 

But come OVC tournament time, 
Hornback was still calling his team a 
contender. Altinkaya, Ljunggren, Malm- 
sten, and the doubles teams of Ljung- 
gren-Malmsten and Altinkaya-Ozdemir 
responded with first-round wins. 

Altinkaya and Ljunggren fell in the 
semifinals, leaving Malmsten to win the 
No. 3 singles title and Ljunggren-Malm- 
sten to take the top doubles title. 

Altinkaya-Ozdemir fell in the No. 2 
doubles finals. Ljunggren and Malmsten 
were named to the All-OVC team. 

And Hornback closed his fifth decade 


Before the last home match of his 35-year coaching 
career Ted Hornback took time to confer with the 
team’s top-seeded player Bulent Altinkaya, who 
returned in 1977 to again lead the team. 


nal record. 373 wins, 77 losses. But only 
18 championships. 


GOLF 


While Hornback was trying for a con- 
ference title, Frank Griffin’s men’s golf 
team was struggling to get out of the 
cellar, OVC where it had been mired for 
five years. But despite returning the bulk 
of its veterans, the team finished fifth in 
the conference meet. 

Most of the problem, Griffin said, 
was that his golfers had to make a 50- 
mile round trip to practice at Park Mam- 
moth. The course didn’t even have bunk- 
ers, he said. 

“When we go to places like Pinehurst 
and the players land in a trap, they just 
look at me and say, ‘What is this stuff, 
coach?” Griffin said. 

Whatever the problem, the Toppers 
started poorly as they finished low at the 
Pinehurst Invitational in March and at 
the First All-American Golf Tournament 


_in‘Knoxville in April. 


Heading into the three found OVC 
golf tournament, Western had faced ev- 
ery team but Eastern Tennessee, and had 
lost only to Austin Peay and Eastern. 

Charlie Bowers’ third-round 71 placed 
him in fifth place and on the All-OVC 
team with a four over par 220, but it 
wasn’t nearly enough to catch East Ten- 
nessee’s ercle golfers, who shot an even- 

ar 866 total. Western’s 914 total tied it 
or fifth win with Austin Peay. 


BASEBALL 


In sports, losing a game classified as a 
“squeaker” means losing by three points 
or less. The 1976 spring baseball team 
had several chapters entitled “Squeak- 
ers” in its book called “7-21.” 

“7-21” could easily have been renamed 
“15-13.” Eight more wins with eight few- 
er losses were just two runs away from 
Western’s baseballers last spring. But 
the extra runs never came. 

The sad twist to the story is that 
the team often left before losing 
those “squeakers.” Dropping so many 
close games leads to frustration. 
Some examples: 

5-3. This was the first game of a dou- 
bleheader with Southern Illinois. West- 
ern was tied, 3-3, after four innings. An 
error put the winning S.I.U. run on sec- 
ond, followed by an RBI single. The 
Toppers and the Salukis were tied, 2-2, 
going into the ninth inning of the sec- 
ond game. $.I.U. put three runs on the 
rage that inning and won, 5-2. 

3-0 and 4-3. OVC leader Middle Ten- 
nessee invaded Nick Denes Field for an 
April 10 doubleheader. The Toppers 
were shutout in the first game and en- 
tered the last half of the ninth of the next 

ame, trailing the Blue Raiders, 4-2. A 
Riddle Tennessee error, and singles by 


Olympian Tony Staynings led the pack of Topper 
distance runners last spring before going to Inns- 
bruck to compete in the steeplechase. Staynings is 
a former cross-country All-American. 


Steve Keck and Jim Atkinson pulled the 
team to within a run. Runners were on 
second and third, but the Toppers didn’t 
manage another hit, ending the rally and 
the game. 

6-5. Jacksonville University beat the 
Toppers twice by a 6-5 score. 

5-3. The team tangled with Mercer 
University, boasting an 11-3 record. The 
toppers led Mercer until the bottom of 
the ninth when two walks and a close 
call on a fielder’s choice loaded the bases 
for Mercer. A grand slam followed. 

6-4 and 10-4. The Toppers next visited 
Murray. Despite homers by Terry Ted- 
der and Steve Keck, the team dropped 
both games. 

8-7. One of the more exciting games 
occured against Vanderbilt. The Toppers 
were trailing, 5-1, after eight innings 
when doubles by Harold Craft and Gary 
Larimore and a single by Jim Atkinson 
tied the game, 5-5. 

Western went ahead, 7-5, in the 10th. 


Topper base runner Steve Larimore was thrown out 
on a pick-off play during a doubleheader loss to 


defending conference champion Murray State last 
spring. Western lost the games, 5-2 and 4-0. 


Biagons- De th ee 
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Two singles, a bunt, a liner that out- 
fielders misjudged and a bouncer down 
the third base line pushed Vanderbilt to 
its victory. 

4-3 and 5-4. In the first half of the 
doubleheader with Kentucky Wesleyan 
Western lost 4-3, for loss number 19. 
The Toppers were leading, 3-1, in the top 
of the seventh inning of the second 
game, when Wesleyan loaded the bases 
with a single and a Topper error. Wes- 
leyan scored two runs and a win. 

5-3 and 5-3. Two more OVC losses 
came at the hands of the league-leader 
Middle Tennessee. Western had a 3-1 
lead in the first game going into the 
home half of the sixth inning. Four runs 
helped the Raiders erase the Toppers’ 
lead. Middle erupted for five runs in 
the bottom of the first inning in the 
second game. 

So the season went, as did coach Jim 
Pickens, who took a position in the stu- 
dent affairs office. He had compiled a 
167-180 record and an OVC Division 


Championship in 1969. 
— GARY MOORE AND 


ROGER STINNETT (1 
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Update — Men’s Tennis and Golf 


Inches count 


In Tennis, the men inched from a slow start 

to an OVC championship. 

In golf, a Bowers’ putt missed its mark by inches 
and cost the Toppers the All-Sports trophy. 


< Je: 


‘ 
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— D. Frank 


Midway through the singles finals at 
the Ohio Valley Conference (OVC) 
men’s tennis tournament, rain threat- 
ened to halt play as it had done the 
day before. 

For the first time in months, how- 
ever, the rain didn’t bother first-year 
coach Ray Rose or the netters. The 
Toppers were on the threshhold of turn- 
ing its worst season into an 
OVC championship. 

Western lost seven of its first 
eight matches. 

Rose, who took over coaching for the 
39-year coach Ted Hornback, blamed the 
weather for the slow start. “I think it 
helped us out a little,” Rose said. “We 
might have been a little overconfident 
at first.” 

The Toppers lost to Vanderbilt, 7-2, 
Feb. 22. They rebounded to tie Miami of 
Ohio for top honors in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky Invitational one week later. 

That preceded a spring break trip in 
which the team lost five matches and 
won one, against Florida Southern. 
Those losses, coupled with a 6-3 setback 
by Vanderbilt, left the squad tied for the 
most losses in any season. 

With a 1-7 record, the Toppers went 
undefeated for the remainder of the sea- 
son. The streak began when they 
whipped Cincinnati, 5-4. 

The entire season came down to the 
two-day OVC tournament. 

The team took the lead at the start 


Svante Malmsten (serving) and Stig Ljunggren 
went undefeated in dual matches at No. 1 doubles, 
but lost their tempers during the finals of the OVC 
tournament and walked off the court. 


Despite Bulent Altinkaya’s No. 1 singles loss, West- 
ern, then 1-7, beat Cincinnati to start a nine-match 
winning streak. The Turkish senior later won the 
No. 3 OVC singles crown. 


— L. Gardner 


of the tourney and never looked back. 
An unpleasant surprise came in the 
first round when Malmstem lost in No. 1 
singles. He was beaten by defending 
and eventual champion Gary Boss of 
Austin Peay. 

Two unseeded players, Ljunggren and 
Ozdemir, pulled out preliminary round 
victories and advanced to the finals. 

The team captured the championship 
with two wins in the singles finals. 
Ljunggren whipped Eastern’s Steve Al- 

er, 7-5, 6-1, in the No. 2 final and Altin- 
can who didn’t lose an OVC set all 
season, topped Middle’s Peter Heffer- 
man to put icing on the cake. 

While that would seem to make the 
doubles finals anticlimatic, anyone 
watching the No. 1 final between Malm- 
stem and Ljunggren and Eastern would 
have thought the tournament hinged on 
its outcome. 

In the regular season, Eastern won the 
first encounter and Western later 
‘whipped the Colonels. This time Eastern 
won ie default. After splitting two sets, 
Ljunggren called a “let” due to interfer- 
ence from another ball. Alger wouldn't 
allow the let and Ljunggren and Malm- 
stem walked off the court. 

That loss and a loss in the No. 2 dou- 
bles final left the team with 30 points, 
followed by Middle with 24 and Eastern 
with 17. 

In golf, coach Frank Griffin probably 
wasn't surprised when Morehead, pre- 
dicted to finish last in the OVC tourna- 
ment at Lexington’s Lakeside Country 
Club, won the tournament. 

The Toppers finished in a tie for third 
with a four-man, 54-hole total of 882, its 
best finish since 1970. 

The season began with a team Grif- 
fin said “should he stronger” than last 
year’s team. 


The brightest spot was senior Charlie 
Bowers, who had won numerous ama- 
teur titles and was named all-OVC 
last year. Other golfers included Car- 
mello Benassi, Chris Rabold, Butch 
Creek, Denny Vaughn, David Dalton 
and Tom Urtz. 

The team got off to a slow start at the 
OVC with a tie for fourth the first day. 
The Toppers were led by Bowers, who 
shot a first-round 71. Things looked 
bleaker, however, when the team shot 
300 the second day and plunged even 
farther away. 

The team shot 288 the final day, the 
day’s lowest team by five strokes. That 
tied the Toppers for third with Tennes- 
see Tech. Conference favorite East Ten- 
nessee shot a final-day 302 and finished 
in sixth place with an 895, 19 strokes off 
the Hass set by Morehead. 

There were disappointments, however, 
for instance when Bowers’ shot from off 
the green came up a quarter of an inch 
too short and cost Western the All- 
Sports trophy. “They talk about golf be- 
ing a game of inches and that was less 
than an inch,” Griffin said. The putt also 
cost Bowers medalist honors as he placed 
second with a 214. 

Other scores included Creek with 225, 
Benassi with 222, Rabold with 224 and 
Dalton with 226. Vaughn was unable to 
compete due to knee problems. 

“T’m never happy unless we win, but 
we re not poor losers; if we lose we lose,” 
Griffin said. 

“T think our kids did a great job with 
all the handicaps they had to overcome,” 
he said. “I’m proud of what the kids have 


done. — JIM GROVE 0 


Respectable scores from (left to right) Carmello 
Benassi (222), David Dalton (226) and Chris Rabold 
(224) helped Western to its best OVC match since 
1970. Tom Urtz (far right) did not play. 


¢ 


— M. Dowell 


1977 TENNIS RESULTS 
Won 10 Lost 7 
Western 2 VANDERBILT Ff 
Eastern Kentucky 


Invitational (Ist place tie) 
YALE 


Western 4 5 
UNIVERSITY OF 
Western 0 SOUTH FLORIDA 9 
SEMINOLE JR. 
Western 4 COLLEGE 5 
WESTERN 8 Florida Southern i 
Western 4 JACKSONVILLE 5 
Western 4 UT-CHATTANOOGA 5 
Western 3 VANDERBILT 6 
WESTERN 5 Cincinnati 4 
WESTERN 6 Eastern Kentucky 5 
WESTERN 5 Kentucky 4 
WESTERN 7 Louisville 2 
WESTERN 6 Middle Tennessee 3 
WESTERN 6 Austin Peay 3 
WESTERN 7 Murray 2 
WESTERN 9 Louisville (e) 
WESTERN 7 Morehead 2 
OVC Tournament Ist place 


1977 GOLF RESULTS 
Collegiate Tournament (2nd of 11) 
Miami Tournament (3rd of 26) 
WESTERN 291, Missouri 319) 
Kentucky Intercollegiate, 2nd 
Murray State Quadranglar, 4th 
Tennessee Tech Invitational (4th of 20) 
Ohio Valley Conference Championship (3rd) 


The 1977 spring men’s golf team: (Front row) C. 
Benassi, D. Dalton, C. Bowers, T. Urtz, S. Prather, 
B. Creek, C. Rabold and E. Tubb, Jr. 


The 1977 spring men’s tennis team: (Front row) S. 
Ljunggren, H. Ozdemir, H. Ozgenel, B. Altinkaya. 
(Back row) T. McElfresh, S. Malmsten, B. Lessen- 
berry, R. Tipton and M. Nichols. 
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FOR TOPPER BASEBALL 


He came northward with a dream. 

“IT want to make Western baseball ex- 
citing and I want to be a winner,” envi- 
sioned Dr. Barry Shollenberger less than 
a month after starting his First year as 
Topper baseball coach. 

“You're going to see a new team — one 
that hustles and one that has fun,” he 
predicted when he came here from Mid- 
dle Georgia Junior College. “My goal is 
to turn the program around. I think the 


Update — Baseball 


future is now.” 

And the future was now. Shollen- 
berger achieved his goal of turning 
around a baseball program that had lost 
three times as many games as it had won 
the past two seasons. 

In the process the team finished at 
20-23-1 to break a school record for 
most wins in a single season. The old 
mark of 18 — set in 1970 and equaled in 


1974 — fell as Shollenberger blended his. 


A catcher’s view of a pitcher was captured in a 
doubleheader against Louisville. Rick Baker deliv- 
ers a pitch in the first game which the Toppers lost, 
4-3. U. of L. won the second, 5-4. 


young team with his 11 years of coach- 
ne experience. 

oor showing against Middle Tennes- 
see and Murray, however, helped cause 
the Toppers to finish last in the western 
division of the Ohio Valley Conference 
(OVC) for the third straight year. The 
team finished at 2-10 in divisional play. 

First baseman Terry Tedder paced the 
offense. Hitting in the third slot, the Co- 
lumbia junior ied the squad in eight of- 
fensive categories, including homeruns 
(7), RBIs (41) and batting average (.359). 

The team hit .282 collectively and fea- 
tured three other .300 hitters besides 
Tedder. Paul Oberson hit .323 while 
compiling a 2.70 ERA as one of Shollen- 
berger’s most consistent pitchers. Fran- 
kie Hughes, a Middle Georgia transfer, 
batted .311 and was defensively sound at 
second. Third baseman Jim AUGHESA hit 
.307 to complement his excellent base- 
running and strong throwing arm. 

Sophomore righthander Mark Biven 
led the staff with a 2.41 ERA. Starters 
Tony Martines (4-2, 2.70) and Terry 
Hackett (4-2, 4.54) anchored the staff 
along with hard-throwing lefthander 
Jeff McKinley who finished 4-4 and was 
in the top 10 in the nation in strikeouts 
per nine innings with an average of 11. 

The season opened explosively with a 
win against Campbellsville, 20-0, in a 
game that featured five Topper home- 
runs. Oberson went four-for-five at the 
plate, scored four times and hit a homer. 

The squad then went on a nine-day 
spring break trip to Georgia and Ala- 
bama and won three of eight games 
against five teams. 

The squad faced Evansville in its home 
opener March 23 after dropping a 4-3 
decision to Louisville — the first of three 
one-run losses to the Cardinals. 

Evansville scored eight runs in the 
seventh on seven hits, two walks and an 
error to break open a close game and 
win, 13-10. 

Western opened its western division 
OVC sheds with a doubleheader split 
against Austin Peay March 26. In the 
opener, Peay’s John Sarver threw a no- 
hitter to win, 5-0. In the nightcap, the 
Toppers entered the seventh trailing, 4-3, 
but scored four to win, 7-4. 

Tedder continued his hot streak 
against Western Michigan with three 
RBI hits. His ninth-inning double 
snapped a 2-2 tie and yielded a 3-2 win. 

Louisville then took a doubleheader 
from Western, 4-3, and 5-4, before West- 
ern bounded back to pound Kentucky 
Wesleyan, 11-8 and 10-0. 

The winning streak stretched to four 
games with wins over David Lipscomb 
and Indiana Purdue-Ft. Wayne. 

Three straight games were dropped to 
western division OVC schools. 

Murray scored four unearned runs off 
Oberson in the second inning of a game 
it won, 4-1. The only hit in the inning 
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_ was a bases-loaded, wind-blown double 


that hit the chalkline in left. 
Middle Tennessee’s Bob Hardin and 
Mike Moore combined to allow just five 


_ hits and three runs in the Blue Raiders’ 


5-1, 5-2 doubleheader sweep April 6. 
The team bounced back to take two 
from Bellarmine, 5-3 and 10-5. In the 
first game, the Knights scored all three 
runs in the first off Hackett before the 
Toppers rallied to go ahead on a two-run 


- homer by catcher Lou Kendall. In the 


nightcap, Western scored six runs in the 
third and picked up 13 hits off four Bel- 
larmine pitchers to support Martines’ 
nine-hit pitching. 

A repeat of the previous two double- 
headers came when Middle’s Hardin and 
Moore combined once more. The duo 
surrendered just eight hits and one ruin 
win winning, 3-0 and 5-1, to end the 
Toppers’ hopes of challenging for divi- 
sional honors. 

The Toppers again bounced back to 
beat Bellarmine, 8-7 and 13-6, as Hughes 
sparkled at the plate with six hits include 
ing two doubles and a homer. 

The squad then split a doubleheader 
with Kentucky Wesleyan, taking the 
opener, 9-6, and losing the nightcap, 0-2, 
despite a brilliant pitching performance 
by Martines. The righthander had a no- 
hitter for 5 2/3 innings before giving up 
a walk and a run-scoring triple followed 


_ by a passed ball. 


McKinley threw a five hitter to beat 
Austin Peay, 5-2, in the opener of a dou- 
bleheader April 13, but the Governors 
bounced back to take the finale, 3-1. 

After Western blew a 5-0 lead against 
David Lipscomb to lose, 7-5, Evansville, 
propelled by a second inning grand 
slam, hung on to beat the Toppers, 6-5. 

Murray rapped out 22 hits in pound- 


ing Western, 10-2, and 12-6, before the 


| Trying for a double play in the Austin Peay game, 
shortstop Mike Murray forces out the Governors’ 
runner and gets ready for the throw to first base. 
| The teams split a doubleheader. 


Toppers rallied to beat Vanderbilt, 7-5. 

The Toppers fell behind, 0-5, in the 
first three innings against Vandy but a 
rally begun by a three-run home by right 
fielder iy Larimore and a solo shot by 
shortstop Mike Murray sparked the 
team to a 7-5 win. 

Darkness ended the second game of 
the doubleheader in a 3-3 tie after 
eight innings. 

The Toppers could manage only four 


1977 BASEBALL RESULTS 
Won 20 Lost 23 Tied 1 


WESTERN 20 Campbellsville ) 
Western 3 MERCER UNIVERSITY 8 
Western 6 MERCER UNIVERSITY 7 
WESTERN 6 Tennessee Tech 1 
WESTERN 7 Tennessee Tech (0) 
Western 2 VALDOSTA STATE 4 
Western 4 MERCER UNIVERSITY 9 
WESTERN 2 Georgia Southwestern 1 
Western 1 JACKSONVILLE STATE 8 
Western 3 LOUISVILLE 4 
Western 10 EVANSVILLE 13 
Western o AUSTIN PEAY 5 
WESTERN 7 Austin Peay 4 
WESTERN 3 Western Michigan 2 
Western 3 LOUISVILLE 4 
Western 4 Louisville 5 
WESTERN 11 Kentucky Wesleyan 8 
WESTERN 10 Kentucky Wesleyan 0 
WESTERN 8 __ David Lipscomb 2 
WESTERN 11 Indiana Purdue-Ft. Wayne 3 
Western 1 MURRAY 4 
Western 1 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 5 
Western 2 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 5 
WESTERN 5. Bellarmine 3 
WESTERN 10 _ Bellarmine 5 
Western 0 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 3 
Western 1 MIDDLE TENNESSEE 5 
WESTERN’ 8. Bellarmine 7 
WESTERN 13 _ Bellarmine 6 
WESTERN 9 Kentucky Wesleyan 6 
Western 0 KENTUCKY WESLEYAN 2 
WESTERN 5. Austin Peay 2 
Western 1 AUSTIN PEAY 3 
Western 5 DAVID LIPSCOMB 7 
Western 5 EVANSVILLE 6 
Western 2 MURRAY 10 
Western 6 MURRAY 12 
WESTERN 7 _ Vanderbilt 5 
Western 3 Vanderbilt 3 
Western 0 SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 7 
WESTERN 8_ Trevecca at 
WESTERN 4 Eatern 3 
WESTERN 9 Eastern 3 
Western 12 MURRAY 13 


— CM. Schmitt 


singles against perennial power South- 
ern Illinois April 19, and advanced a run- 
ner to second only once in the game the 
Salukis won, 7-0. 

The squad beat Trevecca, 8-1, to tie the 
school mark win. Murray drilled a three- 
run homer and drove in another run 
with a double to support the five-hit, 10- 
strikeout pitching ss McKinley. 

The team swept a doubleheader from 
Eastern, 4-3, and 9-3, after the Colonels 
jumped to a 3-0 lead early in both games. 
Clutch pitching by Oberson and Biven 
in the opener saved the win after Eastern 
loaded the bases with one out in the last 
two innings. In the second game the 
team exploded for eight runs in the third 
to ice the victory. 

The Toppers ended the season in a 
wide fashion, losing to Murray, 13-12, 
after a furious rally fell short. Murray 
built a 13-2 lead through the first 4% 
innings before the Toppers mounted a 
10-run rally sparked by two homers and 
five RBIs by designate hitter Mike 
Green. The game featured 31 hits, 12 
walks, six errors and five hit batsmen. 


— DON WHITE (1 


The 1976-77 baseball team: (Front row) J. Atkinson, 
M. Green, D. Kendall, J. Kuzma, M. Murray, R 
House, G. Owens, T. Kellum, M. Biven. (Second 
row) W. Moss, G. Larimore, B. Bristow, S. Robert- 
son, T. Tedder, F. Hughes, L. Cave, P. Orberson. 
(Third row) Coach B. Shollenberger, M. Collier, D. 
Hawes, M. Riggs, M. Myder, G. Brown, B. Brana- 
man, J. McKinley, G. Brooks, and R. Russell. 


— M. Lyons 


With the Eastern fielder on the move to make the out, Topper Frank Hughes 
slides safely into second base. The Toppers won both games of a doubleheader 
against the Colonels in April. 


Update — Baseball 


For 12 years in a row, the men’s 
track team won the OVC. Now, 
with a second third place finish 
in a row the team is 


Stuck in ano 


The men’s track team is in another rut. 
The Toppers won the Ohio Valley 
Conference (OVC) track title every year 


from 1964 to 1975. The team is era, 


another pattern, having finished thir 
the past two years. 

Middle Tennessee capitalized on the 
demise by winning its first OVC title 
May 6-7 at Smith Stadium. The Blue 
Raiders won five events: the long and 
triple jumps, the 400-meter hurdles, the 
discus and the 1,600 relay. 

Austin Peay, last year’s champion, 
dropped to fourth. Johnny Williams, 
who won both the 100 and 200 dash in 
last season’s meet, pulled a hamstring in 
the 100. Pat Fogarty, a favorite in the 110 
hurdles, fell during his race. 

Morehead, the 1977 OVC 
champ, was second in the meet. 

Despite the conference loss, the Top- 
pers were not without heroes. 

Richard Hopkins won the 200 by a 
safe margin, posting a time of :20.94. 

Hopkins was second in the 100, be- 
hind Tennessee Tech’s Ben Simms. 

Tony Staynings capped off his career 
by winning the 5,000 in 14:02.5. Stayn- 
ings, easily pulling away down the 


indoor 
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stretch, outclassed East Tennessee’s 
Louis Kenny and Topper Jon Slaughter, 
who finished second and third. 

Chuck Durrant won the high jump at 
7-foot-1, a conference record. Tom An- 
derson was third with a leap of 6-9. 

Western’s Donald Dowels finished 
second in the 400 hurdles with a time of 
:51.49. Middle’s Russell Holloway, 
whose previous best was :51.45, won the 
event in 50-flat. 

Forrest Killebrew finished third in the 
long jump at 25-0%. Middle’s Shiekh 
Faye and John Do Doo were first and 
second. Do Doo won the triple jump. 

Bobby Payne posted a time of :14.2 
while placing third in the 110 hurdles. 
Fellow Topper Bill Hocker was third in 
the pole vault (15-6). 

Discus-thrower Ken Seapan was 
fourth. Finishing fifth was the 400 re- 
lay team (Payne, Hopkins, Killebrew and 
Randell Burbage), Jim Bowling in the 
javelin and Jerry Owens in the tri- 
ple jump. 

The regular-season performance gave 
no indication that the Toppers would 
even finish as high as third in the OVC. 
Western failed to win a meet. 


— D. Frank 


ther rut 


But Hopkins qualified for the NCAA 
in the 100 and 200; Staynings in the 5,000 
and 3,000 steeplechase; Long in the 
10,000; Slaughter in the 5,000; Killebrew 
in the long jump; Perel in the 400 


hurdles; Durrant in the 
Joe Tinius in the 1,500. 

The steady Hopkins set the pace in the 
season opener, the Florida Relays in 
Gainesville March 26. Hopkins won the 
open 200 in :21.2 and was second in the 
university division 100 in :10.4. 

Long finished second in the open 
10,000. Long’s time of 29:09 was 21 sec- 
onds behind former Topper Nick Rose. 
Durrant was second in the college high 
jump at 6-10. 

Next came Western’s only regular-sea- 


igh jump, and 


— D. Frank 


Topper freshman Buddy Breamer competes in the 
long jump at the OVC meet May 6-7 at Western. 
Breamer Pile to place in the event, but teammate 
Forrest Killebrew finished third. Western was third 
behind Middle Tennessee and Morehead. 


Chuck Durrant missed on this attempt to clear 7 
feet 1, but later succeeded to set an OVC meet 
record and win the high jump. Teammate Tom 
Anderson was third with a 6-9 leap. 


The men’s track team: (Front row) J. Thomas, S. 
Thomas, C. Costin, R. Hopkins, D. Douglas, G. 
Sheats, R. Kall. Gecond row) B. Payne, B. Williford, 
M. Vaughn, B. Breamer, T. Miller, M. Froelich, H. 
Sinclair. (Third row) J. Marks, T. Lawrence, V. 
Tynes, M. Wingo, W. Kaelin, B. Stoner, J. Mark- 
ham, R. Green. (Fourth row) F. Killebrew, K. Sea- 
pan, M. Perdue, D. Andrews, J. Willoughby, R. 
Day, K. Priest. (Back row) J. Centrowitz, J. Smith 
(mgr.), K. Seapan, J. Bowling and R. Delph. 


All-American Tony Staynings was the Toppers’ 
bread and butter at the OVC meet, winning the 
5,000 meters in 14:02.5 and placing third in the 
1,500 with 3:45.6. 


son home meet, an April 2 triangular. 
The Toppers finished between first- 
place Southern Illinois and Murray. 

Killebrew won the long jump, leaping 
24-5¥2 in his second college meet. 

Payne and Douglas finished first and 
second in the 110 hurdles, while Ander- 
son and Durant tied for first in the high 
jump at 6-10. 

Middle Tennessee gave its adversaries 
a taste of things to come in the OVC 
Quadrangular meet April 9 at Murray. 


- Austin Peay was second, Western third 


and Murray fourth. 

Slaughter won the 5,000 in 14:12.8. 
Staynings, running unattached, tied 
Slaughter for first. 

Hopkins won the 200 in :20.9, qualify- 
ing for the NCAA and beating Austin 
Peay’s Williams. Williams was first and 
Hopkins second in the 100. 

Western fell to Indiana, 83-71, in its 
only dual meet April 16. 

However, three Toppers qualified for 
the NCAA meet in the loss. Staynings 
met the standards with his performances 
in the 5,000 (14:11.9) and the 3,000 stee- 
plechase (8:53.1). 

Hopkins won the 100 in :10.3, good 
enough to qualify. Durrant qualified in 
the high jump at 7-1. 

The Toppers competed in the Illinois 
Classic in Urbana April 23. The team 
used the meet as experience for the na- 
tionals, held on the same track. No team 
scores were kept. 

Douglas won the 400 hurdles in :51.5, 
his best performance before the confer- 
ence meet. 

Durrant won the high jump, this time 
at 7-0. Hopkins was second in the 200 in 
:21.4, easing off at the finish because of 
cold weather and slick track. 

Durrant closed the regular season with 
only one loss in the high jump. He once 
again won his speciality, posting a 
school record of 7-1¥2. 

Jerry Owens won the triple jump and 
Payne took the 110 hurdles in :14.0. 
Hocker was second in the pole vault at 
15-6. — BRYAN ARMSTRONG () 


TRACK RESULTS 
Triangular with SIU, Murray (2nd of three) 
OVC Quadrangular at Murray (3rd of four) 
Western 71 INDIANA 83 
OVC Tournament (3rd of eight) 


Anchor-man Randell Burbage takes the baton from 
Forrest Killebrew during the 400-meter relay at the 
OVC meet. The two freshmen combined with sen- 
ior Bobby Payne and junior Richard Hopkins to 
place fifth in the race. 


— L. Gardner 


a 


— L. Gardner 
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FLASHBACK ON 1976 


The 
seasonally 

separated 
teams 


The spring season had 
different degrees of 
significance for 35 women 
whose thoughts turned to 
tennis, golf and track. 


Balmy spring winds and budding 
plants bring a Iot of people outdoors 
to participate in their favorite outdoor 
activities, and for the 1976 women’s 
sports teams, tennis, golf and track 
were big events in the schedule of 
spring events. 

Although tennis is considered to be 
predominantly a spring and summer 
sport, Western’s women’s tennis team 
plays a limited spring schedule and 
concentrates its main efforts on the 
fall season, according to the team’s 
coach Betty Langley. 

“T just don’t look upon the spring 
season as being as important as the 
fall season,” she said. “We like to play 
in the spring because you can’t just 
lay off five months out of the year and 
be a good tennis player.” 

The team scored victories over Aus- 
tin Peay, Middle Tennessee State Uni- 
versity, Vanderbilt and the University 
of the South. Only the University of 
the South and Middle Tennessee won 
an individual match. 

In its only other match the team 
was handed its first loss of the season 
8-1 by the University of Tennessee- 
Chattanooga. 

Katy Strozdas and Shelly Fredlake, 
the team’s top seeded players, repre- 
sented the state along with two play- 
ers from the University of Kentucky 
and two from Murray at the Universi- 
ty of North Carolina regional cham- 
pionships. 

They advanced farther than any of 


Between meets on the golf team’s busy schedule 
Vickie McClurg, like other golf team members, 
spent many afternoons practicing at Hobson 
Grove. Miss McClurg, a junior from Coving- 
ton, and Nancy Quarcelino, a junior from Mad. 
isonville, led the team in the spring season. 


the state’s other players, going to the 
finals of the consolation round in 
doubles before losing. 

Like the tennis team, Western’s 
women’s golf team also played a limit- 
ed spring schedule, which consisted 
of three matches. 

In their only invitational meet of 
the spring the lady Toppers finished 
seventeenth in the Lady Cat Invita- 
tional at Lake Barkley. 

A Georgia and Florida trip at spring 
break gave the team two other match- 
es and some rain. 

“Most of our players didn’t play 
particularly well against Georgia,” 
said the team’s coach Dr. Shirley 
Laney. “But considering it was our 
first match after a winter lay-off and 
considering it’s one of the two or three 
toughest courses we play, it was kind 
of to be expected.” 

Coach Laney added that Nancy 
Quarcelino and Denise Gupton both 
performed well in the Georgia meet 
which the team lost, 12-3. 

After a day’s rest the team traveled 
to Florida for a match with Valdosta 
State, which they won 12-3. 

“It was a much easier course, 
and much easier to bounce back 
on,” coach Laney said. “We reall 
beat Valdosta fairly easily, Abies 
there were a couple of matches that 
were close.” 

A match with the University of Tal- 
ahassee was rained out. 

A third place finish in the Ken- 
tucky Women’s Intercollegiate Con- 
ference (KWIC) meet and winning 
its own invitational highlighted the 
1976 spring season for the women’s 
track team. 

In the Western Invitational the 
team scored 91 points, outdistancing 
second place Mississippi University 
for Women by 30 points. 

“They were really high and keyed 
up for that meet,” said coach Laney. 
“I'd say overall that our invitation and 
the meet here with Murray were our 
two best of the year.” 

Scoring 95 points in the KWIC 
meet gave Western a third place finish 
behind the University ie Kentucky 
and Murray. 

In winning the 400 meter hurdles 
and long jump, freshman Anita Jones 
set new meet records as did Kay Bush, 
the winner of the discus. Marcia Cole 
also won the 440-yard dash while 
Miss Jones took another first place in 
the high jump. 

In ie only other home meet of the 
season, a dual meet with Murray, the 
team lost, 77-67. 

Anita Jones and Marcia Cole placed 
first in seven events to pace the team. 
Miss Jones won the 100 and 400 meter 
hurdles, the long jump and the high 
jump. Miss Cole won the 440, 220 and 
100-yard dashes. 

“They beat us with their depth,” 
coach Laney said. “They got points 
that I didn’t think they would get.” 


At Eastern’s Becky Boone Relays 
the team finished eighth in a field of 
10 teams by scoring 26 points. The 
meet was won by Michigan State Uni- 
versity which scored 111 points. 

Anchoring Western’s sie in the 
Boone Relays were Anita Jones, who 
set a new meet and track record in 
winning the 400 meter hurdles; Mar- 
cia Cole, who finished third in 
the 220-yard dash; Kay Bush, who 
placed sixth in the discus; and 
Gail Harris, who finished seventh 
in the long jump and sixth in the 100 
meter hurdles. 

“T think a lot of our athletes were 
just surprised that the competition 
was as tough as it was,” she said. 
“Most of our girls were used to win- 
ning pretty easily in high school, but 
when they go here they found out that 
some of the other teams had people 


just as good or better than they were.” 
— ROBIN VINCENT 


A home dual track meet against Murray gave 
freshman Anita Jones an opportunity to display 
her talent. Besides winning the 100 and 400 
meter hurdles, Miss Jones won the long jump 
and high’ jump events. 


Unseasonally cold weather forced Shelly Fred- 
lake to wear a warm-up suit over her tennis 
dress in a fall match against Middle Tennessee. 
A freshman last spring, Miss Fredlake was 
seeded second. 


— T. Dekle 
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THE WEAKER SEX 


is notso weak after all 


CROSS COUNTRY 


Youngsters seldom beat the more 
experienced players in competition, 

whatever the game. 

The same was true for the women’s 
cross country team, the youngest mem- 
ber of the women’s athletic program. 

“We didn’t have the depth we needed,” 
said coach Carla Coffey. “In fact, we had 
some people running cross country that 

| weren't even cross country runners.” 

| In the first meet Sept. 28 at Hobson 
Grove the team lost to Murray State, 26- 
29. Competing for the first time as a 
Lady Topper, freshman Vicky Holway 
placed first to lead the team, and sopho- 
more Anita Jones finished third. 

The Indiana Invitational followed in 
which the women finished fourth in a 
five-team field with a 68-point total. 
Eastern won with a low 33-point total. 

| In the Racer Invitational at Murray the 
team finished third in a four-team field 
with a 62-point total. 

A week later the team traveled to Car- 
| bondale, Ill., for the Southern Illinois In- 
| vitational where the squad placed 10th in 
| a 14-team field. 

The team made another trip to 
Murray Oct. 23. In the Murray Invita- 

| tional the women placed fourth. 

| For the final meet the team travel- 
ed to Knoxville for the Tennessee In- 

| vitational and placed seventh in a 11- 

team field. 

The KWIC championship meet at 
Richmond ended the season, and the 
Lady Toppers placed last in the meet 
won by University of Kentucky (UK). 


TENNIS 


i 
| A difficult schedule helped the wom- 
en’s tennis team gain a year of experience 
' and suffer a few losses. 

( But with tougher matches they still 
[ sported a 9-1 record. 

i The team traveled to Bloomington, 
: Ind., and defeated both Purdue and host 
[ University of Indiana. After defeating 
Purdue 7-2, the squad squeaked by Indi- 
ana University, 5-4. 

State competition began when the 
team traveled to Murray where Western 
won, 6-3, but lost the only meet of the 
fall season to University of Chattanooga. 

In the first home meet the team 

! took measure of a young UK squad by a 
: 7-2 score. UK later got revenge in the 
KWIC tournament. 
| 


In two matches played in Louisville 
the team overwhelmed its opponents. 
The players defeated University of Lou- 
isville, 9-0, and Northern Kentucky, 9-0. 

These two wins were followed by three 
home victories. The team defeated Mid- 
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dle Tennessee, 6-0, in singles before dou- 
bles were rained out. 

“In a home triangular match the team 
defeated Eastern, 9-0, and University of 
Tennessee, 9-0. 

Besides their regular matches the Lady 
Toppers competed in two fall tourna- 
ments. In the Kentucky Hard Court 
Tournament at Murray the team took 
top honors. Katy Strozdas won the sin- 

les final and teamed with Shelly Fred- 
Hic to take the doubles title. 

In the biggest season disappointment 
the Lady Toppers came in pene UK 
and Murray in the KWIC tournament. 

“We had an excellent draw and excel- 
lent seeds because of our season record,” 
said coach Betty Langley. “We had the 
best record of any team in the tourna- 
ment and we were seeded number one or 
two at every position. 

“It was just one of those things you 
can’t put your finger on and say this is 
why it happened,” the coach said. 

A home meet with Northwestern 
opened the spring season in March. Al- 
though her team took a 4-5 loss in the 
ers coach Langley was pleased. 

In its second spring match the team 
traveled to Vanderbilt and won, 9-0. 

Following that win, the team traveled 
to the University of Tennessee Martin 
Invitational Tournament. The Lady Top- 
pers finished second, 20 points behind 
UT at Chattanooga. 


Back on the track after jumping a hurdle in the 
400-meter event at the Western Kentucky Invita- 
tional is sophomore Anita Jones. Miss Jones also 
competed on the cross country team. 


The team traveled to Memphis State 
where the women rebounded after a 
sluggish start and won, 6-3. They also 
defeated UT at Martin, 9-0, and Southern 
Illinois, 8-1. 

The Lady Toppers ended their spring 
season with a 9-0 win over Middle. 


GOLF 


A mixture ot the old and the new cre- 
ated the most competitive golf 
team ever. 

Freshmen Melissa Losson, Julie Jef- 
frey and Lynn Thompson complement- 
ed the veteran nucleus of seniors Nan- 
cy Quarcelino, Vicki McClurg and Den- 
ise Gupton. Their strength was evident 
in the season opener at the Central 
Michigan University Invitational. 

The team finished third behind Michi- 
gan State and Purdue with a 712 two- 
round total. Miss Thompson’s 175 two- 
round total earned her a sixth place tie 
while Miss Losson’s 176 total earned her 
a ninth-place tie. 

In the second meet the Lady Toppers 
finished 10th in the Indiana Invitational 
with a 905 two-round total. 

Miss Jeffrey and Miss Losson led 
Western with two-round totals of 177 
and 178, respectively. 

In what coach Dr. Shirley Laney 
termed the best fall performance, the 

(continued on page 250) 


Jubilant track team members carried first-year 
coach Carla Coffey 40 feet after they won first place 
in the Western Kentucky Invitational. The women 
racked up 138 points and beat 10 teams. 

— M. Lyons 
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THE WEAKER SEX ... 


Is not so weak after all 


women finished in an eighth-place tie 
with Central Michigan in the Purdue In- 
vitational. Miss McClurg led the team 
with a 163 two-round total. 

In single round dual matches in the 
fall the team was 1-2, with losses to UK 
and the University of Georgia and a win 
over Austin Peay. 

The team’s first meet in the spring was 
a dual match with Georgia. The team 
lost, 8%-6%2, which represented an im- 
provement from the fall results with 
Miss Quarcelino and Miss Gupton pac- 
ing the squad’s efforts. 

he are Toppers finished eighth in a 
field of nine teams at the Lady Kat Invi- 
tational in Lexington. The team scored 
1,089 strokes and was paced by Miss 
Thompson with a 251 three-round total. 
The University of Tulsa won the tourna- 
ment with a 905 total, 55 strokes ahead of 


second-place UK. 
In the last meet the women finished 


10th in a field of 12 at the Marshall Invi- 
tational at Huntington, W. Va. 


Anticipating a volley, junior Tarrie Mudwilder 
gets ready to punch the tennis ball. The action 
came at the team’s single home meet against 
Northwestern. Miss Mudwilder’s doubles partner 
was Tutti Hays, the only senior on the squad. 


It was called team practice, but once the women 
golfers hit the course practice was an individual 
workout. Following through on a swing at Hobson 
Grove is Julie eis a La Porte, Ind. freshman 
who often led the team’s scoring. 


— D. Beauchamp 


TRACK 


The coach was new, so were most of 
the women’s track team members. Their 
first season together was one in which 
adjustments were made constantly as 
they searched for a state championship. 

“After the first meet we wanted to ad- 
just the people so they weren’t over- 
worked too much,” said Coach Carla 
Coffey. “But we had to put one person in 
four or five events because we just didn’t 
have the depth.” 

In the first spring meet the Lady Top- 
pers finished ninth in the Memphis 
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State Invitational with a 23-point total. 
Putting a damper on the team’s perfor- 
mance was news that distance runner 
Vicky Holway would be sidelined the 
entire season with mononucleosis. 

A week later the team went to Carbon- 
dale, Ill., for the Southern Illinois Invita- 
tional. Western finished second to the 
host school with an 88-point total. Lead- 
ing the team were Anita Jones who won 
the 400-meter hurdles and the 440-yard 
dash, Marcia Cole who won the 200-yard 
dash and Angie Bradley who won the 
long jump. Sandra Thomas won the 100- 
vata dash as the Lady Toppers also fin- 
ished first in the mile, the 880-yard med- 
ley and the 440-yard relays. 


eft’ % 


The Murray Invitational April 8 gave 
the women their first taste of state com- 
petition. They finished fifth in an 11- 
team field and scored 53 points. Miss 
Thomas won the 100-yard and 220-yard 
dashes. Gayle Harris, Miss Thomas, 
Miss Bradley and Miss Cole won the 
440-yard relay. 


In the only home meet the Lady Top- 
pers were at their best as they scored a 
season-high 138 points to take first place 
in the Western Kentucky Invitational. 
The team accumulated seven first places, 
five second places and two third finishes. 

Another trip to Murray marked the 
fifth time the Lady Toppers and the Rac- 
ers competed against each other in the 
season. Western’s 77-69 victory also 
marked the Racers’ first loss in a’dual 
meet in 12 years. 

Although they scored 122 points, the 
Lady Toppers finished third benind UK 
and Eastern in the KWIC meet at Lexing- 
ton April 23. 

Miss Cole won first place in the 200- 


_ méter and 400-meter runs. Also placing 


first were Miss Jones in the 400-meter 
hurdles and Miss Thomas in the 100- 
meter run. 

Eastern’s Becky Boone Relays April 30 
closed the season. A smaller squad of 
members who qualified to compete in 
the national meet in Los Angeles, fin- 
ished 11th in the 19-team field. 

Qualifying for the national meet May 
19-21 were Miss Bradley, Miss Harris 
and Miss Jones in the long jump, Miss 
Cole and Miss Thomas in the 100-meter 
dash and Miss Harris in the 100-meter 
hurdles. the 440-yard relay team com- 
posed of Miss Bradley, Miss Thomas, 
ie Harris, and Miss Cole also quali- 
ied. 

“Overall, I was pleased,” said coach 
Coffey about the season. “We kept in- 
creasing our place finishes as the season 
went along.” 


— ROBIN VINCENT 


WOMEN’S CROSS COUNTRY RESULTS 


Memphis State Invitational (11th of 16) 
Indiana Invitational (4th of 5) 
Racer Run (3rd of 4) 
Southern Illinois Invitational (10th of 14) 
Murray Invitational (4th of 6) 
Tennessee Invitational (7th of 11) 
KWIC Championships (Sth of 5) 
Western 26 MURRAY STATE 29 
WOMEN’S TENNIS RESULTS 

Western 4 NORTHWESTERN 5 
WESTERN 9 Vanderbilt 0 
WESTERN 6 Memphis State 3 
WESTERN 9 UT Martin (0) 
WESTERN 8 Southern Illinois 1 
WESTERN 9 Middle Tennessee 0 
UT Martin Invitational (2nd place) 

WOMEN’S GOLF RESULTS 
WESTERN 8% Georgia 6% 
Lady Kat Invitational (8th of 9) 
Marshall Invitational (10th of 12) 

WOMEN’S TRACK RESULTS 
Memphis State Invitational (9th of 20) 
Southern Illinois Invitational (2nd of 5) 
Murray State Invitational (Sth of 11) 
Western Kentucky Invitational (1st of 10) 
KWIC Championships (3rd of 9) 
Becky Boone Relays (11th of 19) 
WESTERN 77 Murray State 69 


Women’s golf team: (Front row) K. Urbanke, J. Jeffrey, N. Quarcelino, M. Losson. (Back row) Dr. S. Laney, 
D. Gupton, F. Owens and L. Thompson. 


Women’s track and cross country team: (Front row) E. Ware, R. Habermehl, M. Cole, K. VanMeter. (Second 
row) Asst. Coach J. Santopinto, G. Harris, V. Ramsey, Y. Brown, D. Deal, Mgr. J. Pearson. (Third row) 
Mgr. J. Russell, C. Meeker, S. Thomas, J. Wagner, T. Hobson, C. Taylor, D. Ison. (Fourth row) V. Holway, 
L. Howlett, K. Foster, A. Bradley, T. Peck, K. Bush and Coach C. Coffey. 


Women’s tennis team: (Front row) K. Ferry, T. Hays, D. Langridge. (Back row) K. Strozdas, T. Mudwilder, 
S. Fredlake and S. Johnson. 
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Women’s Sports Update | 
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FACELIFT 


A new title, additional programs, more 
sports and a new assistant director, char- 
acterized the year for campus recreation, 
formerly intramurals. 

Moved from the physical education 
department, campus recreation became 
part of student affairs and was relocated 
in Diddle Arena. 

Intramurals, sports clubs and free play 
became the divisions of the new campus 
recreation program, according to Frank 
Griffin, university activities director. 

“We handle more students than any 
other facet of the university,” Griffin 
said. “This year we are on the way to set 
a record for participation in camp- 
us recreation.” 

The coed program was added as a new 
program, necordint’ to Myrna Hebert, as- 
sistant intramural director. Max Appel 
became the assistant director and was in 
charge of faculty/staff intramurals. 

“For years Western was behind in the 
coed program, but now with the addition 
of coed pillo-polo, basketball, volleyball, 
table tennis, billards and innertube wa- 
ter polo, we offer as much as anyone in 
the state,” Miss Hebert said. 

In the coed inaugural year, Marco Polo 
won the pillo-polo championship over 
the Set ‘em Ups. The Dutch Boys romped 
over the Mean Machine to win the vol- 
leyball title. 

Janice James and David Williams de- 
feated Cathy Mims and Doug Chenault 
to capture the table tennis champion- 
ship, and Mary Fogg and Steve Semer- 
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sheim won the coed billards title over 
Mike Murray and Julie Eisenman. 

The sports clubs, another facet of cam- 
pus recreation, experienced growth this 
year with the addition of a fencing club 
and the mile club. 

Griffin added that he believes all mi- 
nor sports will soon become club sports 
because of Title IX. 

“The clubs are going to grow because 
not every sport can afford to offer a 
women’s and men’s team,” Griffin said. 
(Title IX states that for every men’s varsi- 
ty team there must be a women’s team.”) 

The mile club, another new program, 
was instituted to promote non-competi- 
tive sports, Miss Hebert said. 

“People can run 100 miles, swim 26 
miles, or bicycle 300 miles and receive a 
certificate of accomplishment,” the direc- 
tor said. ‘People go out and do it on their 
own. It gives them a feeling of accom- 
plishment,” the director said. 

The intramurals section of campus re- 
creation was different from past years. 

Malibu Beach did not win the men’s 
basketball championship. Two fraterni- 
ties squared off in the flag football final. 
and Phi Mu captured the sorority overall 
intramural trophy they missed by 12 
points last year. 

Out of 150 basketball teams the Bono 


Leftover eager pillo polo players from the initial 
organization of squads for competition formed the 
Extras. Rita Conover played for the team which 
beat Mike Blackwood’s team, 3-2. Another team 
called Marco Polo won the championship. 


— M. Lyons 


A different title, more programs 
and a new personality gave 
campus recreation an updated look 


All-Stars representing Keen Hall beat 
the Hustlers 64-42. Leading the way for 
the All-Stars were Keith Tandy and Greg 
Snow. Donald Gillmore starred for 
the Hustlers. 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon beat Lambda Chi 
Alpha 13-0 to win the flag football title. 

“We worked hard all year for the ti- 
tle,” said SAE David Sears, a sophomore. 
“It was a great and hard victory.” 

A bomb threat almost stopped the vol- 
leyball championship, but the Dutch 
Boys finally bee the SAEs, breaking a 
two-year winning streak for the fraterni- 
ty. 
The wrestling club won the wrestlin 
title with Lambda Chi coming in second. 

In individual competition, Ernest 
Tubb Jr., was the low scorer in the golf 
tournament, and Dave Tipton captured 
the tennis singles title. 

Lambda Chi Roy Baxter defeated SAE 
Jim Biles to win the badminton sin- 
gles championship. 

In horsehoes, Paul Marcum won the 
title defeating Rich Kral, the Dutch 
Boys representative. 


Lamba Chi Mike Wyatt and Buster 
(continued on page 254) 


\ ” P 
— J. Burton 


Intramural competition is a major facet of Greek 
life. Kappa Delta member Terri Koester, the soror- 
ity’s athletic chairman, was the only KD partici- 
pant in fencing competition directed by fencing 
club adviser Arthur Bush. 


International students are boosting the popularity 
of soccer at Western. Iranians Nader Shearian and 
Ali Karimi are soccer club members and play three 
times a week. Both students are mechanical engi- 


neering technology majors. ee 


FACELIFT .. 


Tate won their second titles in table ten- 
nis singles and handball, respectively. 
Rick Oetzel and Paul Martin of Barnes 
Campbell teamed to win the table 
tennis doubles. 

The Dutch Boys increased their lead in 
the overall championship with a swim- 
ming meet victory. 

Brian Collins, an Erlanger senior, set a 
record in the 50-yard freestyle heat. He 
bettered the time of 11.1 by five tenths 
of a second as he led the Dutch Boys to 
the championship. 

Ron Day won the men’s division of 
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the Turkey Trot with a time of 10:34 for 
two miles. 

In women’s intramurals, the Good- 
time Gang and Phi Mu dominated 
the independent and sorority divi- 
sions, respectively. 

Gloria Dellario led the Goodtime Gang 
to beat Phi Mu in the softball champion- 
ship at Detrex field. Leslie Shearer was 
named Phi Mu’s outstanding player. 

Barbara Camp led East Machine to de- 
feat Phi Mu in volleyball. Nancy Quar- 
celino was named Phi Mu’s outstand- 
ing player. 

Katy Strozdas and Tutti Hayes cap- 
tured the badminton doubles title with a 
win over Phi Mus Leslie Shearer and 


Vicki McClurg. 


| 


— D. Pelino 
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Nancy Quarcelino out-pointed Renae 
Cunningham of Bates Runner in the 
archery championship. 

Katy Strozdas ran away from a field of 
15 girls to win the annual turkey trot 
with a time of 6:18. Phoebe Denton of 
Phi Mu placed second. 

Kathy Mims and Jan Doris of Baptist 
Student Union teamed to win the table 
tennis doubles over Phi Mus Janet Wit- 
tenbraker and Lynn Thompson. 

In reece till Vicki McClurg and 
Nancy Quarcelino won the sorority 
championship from Leslie Shearer and 
Lynn Thompson. Gloria Dellario and 
Lois Holmes teamed to win the indepen- 
dent title over Robyn Fisher and Jan- 
ice James. 

Chi Omegas Trina Alley and Tina 
Hemmer won the sorority tennis doubles 
over Vicki McClurg and Leslie Shearer, 
and Sheila Yeater and Ann Lowry of Be- 
mis Lawrence teamed to beat Jennifer 
Jackson and Denise Walker of Gilbert in 
the independent finals. 

Sissy Carmichael and Jeanie Allison of 
Bemis Lawrence defeated Kappa Deltas 
Terry Koester and Marcia Portman in 


eas up a shot in the women’s billiards cham- 
pionship is Sigma Kappa sorority member Marsha 
Kennedy. Sigma Kappas Laura Turok and Arlene 
Hester and KD’s Terrie Craig and Marcia Portman 
analyze the action. 


Appropriately named the Ducks, James Stacy Stid- 
ham’s water polo team beat the Spiders, 11-9, in an 
early round of the competition. The Ducks lost 
their next game in the quarterfinals and the Marco 
Polo team took the championship. 


A left-handed tennis player often finds himself in 
an advantageous spot, strategy-wise. Tim Roberts’ 
style may have unsettled his opponent. The sopho- 
more easily won his first singles match, 6-0, 6-0. 


the billiards championship. 

In women’s freethrow competition, 
Debbie Detenber of AZD threw in 17 of 
20 to defeat Chris Crowley of Central. 

In basketball the Goodtime Gang 
dominated as it took the independent di- 
vision over the Central Bouncers. Phi 
Mu came from behind to defeat AOPi in 
the sorority division. In the campus 
championship, the Goodtime Gang 
edged Phi Mu 19-18 to win the title. 


Men’s Intramurals 


Flag Football Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Golf Ernest Tub, Jr. 
Tennis (S) Dave Tipton 
Badminton (S) Roy Baxter, Lambda 


Chi Alpha 

Horseshoes (S) Paul Marcum 
Table Tennis (S) Mike Wyatt, Lambda 
Chi Alpha 

Buster Tate 

Dutch Boys 

Dutch Boys 
Wrestling Club 

Rich Oetzel and 
Paul Martin 


Handball (S) 
Swimmin 
Volleyball 


Wrestling 
Table Tennis (D) 


Softball 
Tennis (D) 


Volleyball 


Turkey Trot 
Table Tennis (D) 


“This was a very successful year for 
campus recreation,” Miss Hebert said. 
“More students used the facilities and 
became more aware of the programs we 
have. 

“Students play against teachers, guys 
play against girls and people have fun,” 
she said. 

“After all, we are here to help everyone 
have a good time,” the director said. 

— DAN PELINO (1) 


Women’s Intramurals 


Goodtime Gand 

Chi Oemga and Bemis 

Lawrence Hall 

East Machine 

Katy Strozdas and 

Tutti Hayes 

Goodtime Gang and Phi Mu 

Katy Strozdas 

Kathy Mims and 

Jan Doris, B.S.U. 

Archery Nancy Quarcelino, Phi Mu 

Free Throw Debbie Detenber, Alpha Zi Delta 
Basketball Goodtime Gan 

Billiards Bemis Lawrence Hall 


Badminton (D) 
Racquetball (D) 


Co-ed Recreational Events 


Pillo-Polo 
Volley 
Billiards 
Table Tennis 


Marco Polo 
Dutch Boys 
Mary Fogg and Steve Semersheim 
Janice James and David Williams 


— R. Hoskins 


A ramble around left end on a reverse in a powder 
puff football game didn’t help freshman Kit Kren- 
gal’s team. Chi Omega sorority lost to Phi Mu, 6-0, 
in the contest sponsored by Sigma Nu fraternity. 
Phi Mu lost in the final to Alpha Xi Delta, 15-6. 


Rugby practice outside the student center was a 
common sight to passers-by. Steve Carsh carries 
the ball as John Ransdell and Pete Hamponstall use 
different strategy Tae on the sophomore. 
The team competed against Vanderbilt and the 
University of Kentucky in the spring. 


— M. Dowell 
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Homerun hitters, bicycling enthusiasts, skateboarders and cliff rappellers didn’t 
wear red and white uniforms or receive scholarships for their talent, but with 
dedication, a competitive spirit and fellowship, they created for themselves 


An arena of non-varsity athletes 


They’re athletes, but they’re differ- 
ent. 

Some are on a team; others compete 
together while others are loners in 
their sport. 

Each is a Western student. Four are 
members of a local softball team; oth- 
ers are friends and classmates who 
rappel off area cliffs, and two others 
are involved in more individual sports 
of skateboarding and bicycling. 

Pat Lutes, Sheila Ghee Joni 
Taylor and Lisa Coons are teammates 
on the Simmentals, a team in the Glas- 
gow Women’s Softball League. 

The successful team flew to Roches- 
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ter, N.Y., on Labor Day weekend 
to compete in a World Series Soft- 
ball Tournament. Ranked eighth 
oing into the competition, the 
ocal team finished 16th in the 
57-team tournament. 

“We lost our first game Saturday 
morning,” said Lisa Coons, a junior 
psychology major. “On Sunday we 
won three out of four and that last one 
put us out.” 

The pitcher said her team qualified 
for the trip by winning a tournament 
in June. 

“Sixteen teams were in the tourna- 
ment and we lost the very first game,” 


Miss Coons said. ‘“Then we won sev- 
en straight. It took a lot of stamina 
and desire to play so well for that un- 
godly amount of time.” 

Sheila Glasscock, a left-fielder, said 
she has played softball since fifth 
grade and likes to play on a wining 
team. “I’ve gotten to know a bunc 
of girls el I've enjoyed playing,” 
she said. 

The physical education major said 
the New York trip was not what she 
expected. “A lot of people liked our 
team, and women stayed and watched 
our games who were from somewhere 
else,” Miss Glasscock said. 


Sidewalks are good skateboarding tracks, but Gor- 
don Joffrion prefers the hills and slopes the cam- 
pus provides such as the winding ramps at Diddle 
Arena. Joffrion has a $50 skateboard. 


Joni Taylor, the team’s third base- 
man, said concentrating on the regu- 
lar season was hard once she knew 
they were going to New York. “J 
tried to keep my mind on the league 
until the state tournament was over,” 
she said. 

Torn ankle ligaments, a cast and 
crutches kept Pam Lutes from com- 
peting in New York, but the junior 
said she made the exciting trip. 

She said that first morning in New 
York was cold with the sun hidden 
behind clouds. “We took blankets, off 
the motel beds with us in the rented 
vans as we drove to the park,” the 
junior said. “We sang ‘My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’ on the way.” 

The girls are known locally for the 
original songs and chants they sing 
before each game as well as from the 
dugout inning by inning. New York 
was no exception. 

Another group of Westerners enjoy 
rappelling together. Kathy Berry, a 
sophomore from Anchorage, began 
the sport last spring before finals. 

“T never wanted to do it. It really 
scared me to death,” she said. Several 
friends and her boyfriend often went 
rappelling so she finally decided to 
give ita et 

“IT rappelled three times that first 
day,” she said. “We went to a quarry 
and they helped me down once. You 
look over the edge and you say 


— R. Hoskins 
Rappelling has recently grown in popularit 
among college-age people. Leon Chappell 
watches as Danny Shoemate and Andy Hussey 
bound down a cliff along Barren River. 


to yourself, ‘What am I doing 
here?’ Then you go over and you love 
it,’ she said. 

The sophomore said there are var- 
ious ways, some easy and some not so 
easy. The Australian method involves 
facing the ground, as the rappeller 
walks down. “It’s a lot harder and 
much scarier,” Miss Berry said. 

She said the sport is not degrading 
to females. “It depends on the person 
but there’s nothing at all unfeminine 
about it,” Miss Berry said. 

“The hardest part is mental,” she 
said. ‘You have to get over the fright 
of the cliff.” 

Another student, Larry Walden, is 
often a loner with his favorite sport, 
bicycling. The junior rides 15 miles 


~~ 


— D. Gibson 


Christmas vacation gave Larry Walden time to 
paint his 24-pound bicycle which he rides 15 
miles daily. The junior broke his bike down 
before moving out of his Pearce Ford room so 
he could get in some holiday riding. 


daily, in spite of weather conditions. 

“Of course when the weather per- 
mits I ride outdoors, but Kentucky 
isn’t the ideal state for an avid bike 
rider,” Walden said. ‘So I have a set of 
rollers that allow me to set my bike up 
in my dorm room and ride.” 

Walden said the rollers keep the 
bike in place and he controls the bal- 
ance and pace. “Actually it’s more dif- 
ficult to ride this way because there’s 
no wind resistance and it’s harder to 
maintain balance,” he said. 

His bike is a combination road and 
track bike made for road racing and 
long distance touring, weighing 24 
pounds in.contrast to the usual 35-40 
pound bike. 

Walden rebuilt his bike to suit his 
needs. “I started with a frame, a ‘Li- 
bertas’ I ordered from Belgium, and 


now I have about $500 tied up in the 
frame, rollers, wheels, etc.,” he said. 

“I started out riding about two 
or three miles a day,” he said. “J 
worked up to 15 miles a day in about 
a month.” 

The junior said he hopes to race in 
the future, although it is very expen- 
sive. “Besides entry fees, you need 
parts for at least three bikes, three sets 
of wheels, uniforms, and there’s al- 
ways medical expenses because when 
you crash you usually get hurt.” 

Another male, Gordon Joffrion, en- 
joys a sport that is mostly individual. 
The Miami, Fla., senior is a skate- 
boarder, and said he first began the 
sport as a 12-year-old. 

“It first caught on in the ‘60s, but 
came back into style in the last year 
and a half,” he said. 

Joffrion said skateboarding is pop- 
ular in Florida, and parks have Ce 
constructed to accommodate partici- 
pants. “You don’t have to skate down 
just sidewalks,” he said. 

Concrete hills and waves are more 
challenging than the sidewalks, Jof- 
frion said. “You pay something for 
each hour and it gives people some- 
where to go.” 

The mass communications major 
said Western’s campus is a good place 
for skateboarding with all the hills. 

“It’s good exercise; you can go down 
the hill and you have to go Peek up 
it,” the senior said. “It gives you 
strong legs, but it does nothing for the 
upper body.” 

Joffrion said he goes out two or 
three or four times a week when the 
weather is good. “If you feel like go- 
ing and doing it, you do it,” he ex- 
plained. “You go by yourself, just 


you. You don’t need anybody else.” 
— CONNIE HOLMAN AND 
ELLEN PRYOR (} 


Four days before their first game in the World 
Series Women’s Softball Tournament, the Sim- 
mentals practiced at Lampkin Park. Debbie 
Houchins, Karen Singleton and Jay Smith work 
with Sheila Glasscock at batting practice. 
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Kappa Sigma House 


The loud noises of hammers bangin 
and saws buzzing, plus the distinct sme 
of fresh paint and new wood equaled the 
transformation of a day care center into a 
fraternity house. 

Although this change was much easier 
“said than done,” the Kappa Sigmas, 
who have been without a house since the 
spring of 1973, remodeled a large one on 
Parkside Drive. 

The house was originally built by an- 
other fraternity, but was never used by 
it. Since then, the house has been many 
things including a day care center and an 
apartment complex. 

All the remodeling was done by the 
fraternity brothers, and special use was 
made ae each person’s talent which 
ranged from special artwork to just giv- 
Mah helping hand whenever Aes: 

he greatest asset of the new house is 
the strength it gives the fraternity, ac- 
cording to the brothers. 

“It’s done a whole lot for us,” said 
John Tichenor. “It used to be that you 
would see everybody on Sunday night at 
the meetings and just happen to run into 
them during the week.” 

The house also gives the Kappa Sig- 
mas a chance to increase the number of 
rushees. 

“Without a house, people would have 
to go maybe 10 miles to a rush party at 
somebody’s apartment or somewhere,” 


{ 
he added. | 


“It seems to make a lot of difference. 
Now we have more to offer,” said an- 
other Kappa Sigma, Donny Downing. 

The excitement and lifestyle of a fe 


With a lot of work ahead of him, senior Dennis _ 
French works on stereo speakers. Since then, the — 
room has been carpeted and furnished and is used : 
as a television room. } 


Taking advantage of beautiful weather, Donny 
Downing and Rick Eggleston work on a staircase 
for an exit to the backyard of the house. The stair- 
case was required to meet fire safety regulations. 


ternity house is new to this section of 
town. Because of this there was a prob- 
lem with zoning in the beginning. The 
zoning boundaries which were bein 

used By the university had not been al- 
tered since 1967. After the fraternity re- 
ceived a housing permit, the city met 
with WKU officials to discuss the revi- 
sion of a zoning map which was ap- 
proved. They are on a nine-month lease 
| with the option to buy. 

Aithough the fraternity house is new 
to the neighborhood, the members said 
they have received cooperation from 
| their residential neighbors as well as 
their business ones. 

Besides spending most of their time 
working on the house, the fraternity 
brothers participated in the ADPi 500 
and placed first in the KD Washboard Kappa Sigma: (Front row) T. Kerr, L. Wheeler, K. Pawley, C. Johns, B. Simp- 


Jamboree. Kappa Sigma also won the Harbison, K. Harrison, J. Tichenor, C. son, D. Downing, B. Adams. (Back row) 


spirit Bward during Homecoming ay pene ie rrana Se ee S. Parnell, T. Parrish, M. Palis, J. Knox, 


| supports the Eu OPP ets with a spirit brecht, D. Mitchell, S. Hubbuch, J. 
cannon at home football games. 
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G. Barnett, R. Handcock and D. French. 


In the spring semester the Kappa Sig- 
|mas had tentative plans to spend a day 


with boys at the Potter Chil- 


dren’s Home. They also repeated the 
Kappa Sigma Road Rally which was 
started in 1976. 
| After the long wait and hard work, the 
Kappa Sigmas have a finished product to 
be proud of. Not only do they have a 
)more than ample house for their fraterni- 
| ty functions it is also a creation of their 
|own labor. 


— VICKI BAGWELL (1 


There’s nothing better than sitting at home on 
| Wednesday night and watching a good movie. 
| 5ome of the fraternity brothers sit in George Bur- 
nett’s room watching “The Getaway”. The brothers 
were responsible for furnishing their own rooms. 


One of the added touches to the house is the Kappa 
| Sigma crest. Donny Downing receives assistance 
| from his fraternity brothers while hanging the 
| crest which was used at their other house. 
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As a whole they are united, but on their own they are 


INDEPENDENTLY GREEK 


e ADPis operate eighth ‘500’ 
e AKAs sponsor Little Miss Black Bowling Green winner 
¢ AOPis sell ink pens for Arthritis Foundation 


A drenching rainfall didn’t dampen 
the spirits of the ADPis and their annual 
ice cream social went as planned. 

The event took shelter under the roof 
at McLean Hall’s back patio, and it was 
supported by those who were lucky 
enough to have umbrellas and by those 
who weren't and needed shelter. 

Another annual event of the sorority is 
the “ADPi 500” which was celebrated for 
its eighth time. 

The sorority also walked away with 
second place ene at the KD Wash- 
board and third place in November 
Nonsense. They participated in the 
Sigma Chi Derby, Greek Week and 
Spring Sing. 

The ADPis provided aid for a needy 


Toy soldiers, alias members of Alpha Omicron Pi 
sorority, wait anxiously at the side entrance to Van 
Meter Auditorium. The waiting was worth it for 
the sorority which placed first in Chi Omega’s 
November Nonsense. 


Nostalgia of the 50s took pledge hopefuls back to 
the days of bobby socks and saddle oxfords as the 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority presented a soda shop skit 
during formal rush in mid-August. 


y 


— D. Gibson 
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Bowling Green family, and this was 
a major year-long service project for 
the sisters. 

They also collected for the Heart Fund. 

Alpha Kappa Alpha proved that they 
could pick a winner by sponsoring the 
winner of the Little Miss Black Bowling 
Green Pageant. 

Many of the sorority’s other projects 
were to the benefit of young girls in the 
area. The sorority had eight girls ranging 
from ages 10, 11 and 12 who were “Little 
Sisters,” and the sorority members spent 
time with them in activities. The sorority 
also worked with Girl Scouts in the 
Bowling Green area. 

At Thanksgiving the sorority worked 
with area churches to give needy families 
baskets of food. 

For foreign students, the sorority 
sponsored a job opportunity clinic 
which was designed to help the foreign 
student obtain a summer job or possi- 
bly a permanent one. Mammoth Cave 
_ National Park aided the sorority with 
this project. 

Charity was the major theme of pro- 
jects for Alpha Omicron Pi sorority. 

The sorority sold ink pens for the Ar- 
thritis Foundation and calendars for Ce- 
dar Lake Lodge in Louisville, a home for 
mentally retarded children. 

They also sponsored a skate-a-thon 
for the Arthritis Foundation, and collect- 
ed for the United Givers Fund and the 
Heart Fund. 

Both pledge classes sponsored sock- 
hops to raise money for other philan- 
thropic projects. 

Other than its civic projects, the soror- 
ity placed first in November Nonsense 
and in the ADPi 500. They also partici- 
pated in the KD Washboard Jamboree, 
Greek Week and Spring Sing. 

In sports the sorority placed second in 
the softball competition and competed in 
powder puff football. 

Their April spring formal was at Bar- 
ren River Reservoir. 

(continued on page 264) 


— R. Hoskins 
A clinic on American employment was presented 
to international students by Alpha Kappa Alpha 
sorority. Barbara Reed, a personnel ay at Mam- 
moth Cave, clarifies some points at a session in 
Garrett Conference Center. 


Alpha Omicron Pi: (Front row) C. Henry, K. Miley, L. Freeland, M. Heckman, A. Rhodes, S. Botts, T. 
Coombs, L. Phillips, P. Harper. (Second row) P. Wellin hurst, L. Williams, T. Jewell, L. Day, J. Moody, E. 
Houze, C. Ivins, C. Massie, A. Holt, K. Hughes, L. Weeks. (Third row) E. James, R. Runner, P. Webster, L. 
Owen, C. Edington, M. Ludington, E. Wilson, V. Stevens, J. Bryant, S. Johnson, B. Sexton, S. Samuels. 
(Fourth row) C. Haile, S. Spieser, J. Wholleb. (Fifth row) S. Dorroh, J. Joseph, K. Huey, K. Houser, C. 
Buckles, R. Young, L. Holt, M. Simpson, L. Cretella. (Back row) N. Cox, S. Alford, D. Truesdell, C. Gilliam, 
W. VanderMeer, A. Gold, T. Mathis, C. Chandler and J. Parks. 


eee PT 2 FS. = 
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Alpha Delta Pi: (Front row) M. Bolan, M. Loving, K. Maddox, S. Hammack, D. Wagner, J. Bertelson, J. 
Cole, K. Kirkett, B. Britt, M. Cole, G. Moore, C. Rose, J. Kinloch, P. Bailey, A. Roark, N. Holman. (Second 
row) K. Kyser, A. Pickens, T. Price, C. Lanier, A. Wicks, B. Stafford, J. Nichols, B. Bauer, D. Cundiff, C. 
Eans, H. MacConaugha, D. Whitfield, P. Elsesser, S. Conners, K. Lewis. (Third row) C. Hunsaker, M. 
Lowe, K. Maddox, B. Barnes, R. Quinn, J. Renz, S. Sandefur, A. Lowe, L. Emberton, C. Garvin, S. Stitt, S. 
Casebier, M. Roddy, T. Smith, J. Moss. (Fourth row) J. Chandler, S. Boylan, V. Bechtel, A. Pryor, C. 
Thompson, M. McCormick, L. Moreland, D. Link, P. Mosier, S. Pardue. (Back row) S. Simons, K. Weddle, 
M. Nash, D. Pardue, S. Davison, T. Mosier and J. Rose. 


Alpha Kappa Alpha: (Front row) G. McIntyre, D. Neal, Y. Coleman, D. Massey, M. Thomas, F. Gilmer, J. 
Moore, R. Curry and H. Trowell. 
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¢ AXiDs win Powder Puff football championships 


e Chi Os tie for first place in Sigma Chi Derby 
¢ Delta Sigma Theta aids in voter registration 


Alpha Xi Delta “kicked off’ to a good 
start in the fall semester by winning Sig- 
ma Nu’s annual Powderpuff Football 
Championships. It was the first time the 
Alpha Xis participated in the event. 

The Alpha Xis were also busy defend- 
ing their first place intramural title over 
both sororities and independents. The 
sisters placed first in the track meet, rac- 
Piet golf and second in basketball, 
bowling, golf and archery. 

In other competition the sorority 
placed second in the 11th annual Sigma 
Chi Derby and sponsored Brenda Stroud 
in the Derby Darling Contest. They also 
participated in KD Washboard and No- 
vember Nonsense in the fall. 

Halloween held a different meaning 
for a local Bowling Green Girl Scout 
troop when the sisters treated the girls to 
a party at the sorority house. They also 
sang for residents of the Turtle Creek 
Nursing Home before Christmas. 

Spring Formal ended the year for the 
nie Xis as they celebrated their 10th 
year anniversary on campus. 

A spirited fight led to a first place tie 
in the field events for the Chi Omegas as 
they competed in the week-long Sigma 
Chi Derby. 

Their sorority’s winning streak con- 
tinued as they competed in the annual 


Alpha Xi Delta: (Front row) S. Robbins, J. Everette, V. Leathers, J. Coleman, M. Proctor, B. Morris. (Second 
row) P. Elward, T. Aberle, S. Winfrey, T. Hightower, R. Adams, R. McNally, W. Meeting, J. Hardison, P. 

Feed row) B. Stroud, T. Darr, L. Rice, B. Osborn, K. Tapper, K. 
Flanary, S. Overby, L. Poland, B. Barker, J. Gaible, K. Korfhage, M. Miller, D. Duncan and S. Costanzo. 


Powers, D. Detenber, A. Burch, C. Oldin. (T 


“ADPi 500” and finished second in the 
sorority division. 

With a medley of country and western 
songs, the sorority competed in the KD 
Washboard Jamboree. 

The sorority also participated in Greek 
Week and in “Spring Sing.” The Hyatt- 
Regency in Nashville was the location of 
their April spring formal. 

Yet, all their activities weren’t social. 
The sorority collected for the Heart Fund 
in the fall. 

“A Salute to Disney” was the theme of 
the annual November Nonsense which 
the Chi Omegas sponsor. Proceeds go to 
the United Givers Fund. 

The sisters also treated the children at 
the Parker-Bennett School to a Christ- 
mas party. 

Every month of the semester is packed 
with service projects which keep the 12 
members of Delta Sigma Theta busy. 

Prior to the presidential elections the 
members went to the Bowling Green 
Court House and compiled statistics 
which were later used in a presentation 
to encourage people to vote. Rides to the 
polls were also offered. 

Working in conjunction with a local 
church, the girls sent get-well cards to 
sick people in the community. They also 
eeehate turkey during Thanksgiving 
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After each of the home football games members of 
the black greek organizations assembled near the 
student center for stepping. The sisters of Delta 
Sigma Theta perform as students watch. 


and a ham during Christmas for needy 
families in the community. 

In the spring the 
a free charm clinic 
Green teenagers. 

The sorority distributed absentee bal- 
lots in the student center. 

At the time they also accepted contri- 
butions to aid the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
They collected $80. 

The sorority sponsored the Ruby 
Awards which gave the student body 


provided 
or Bowling 


_a chance to vote for best dancer, best 


dresser and best-all-around. At the 
awards ceremony certificates were given 
to the winners. 

The second runner-up in the Little 
Miss Bowling Green pageant was spon- 
sored by the sorority. 

They also participated in “stepping” 
in the fall and spring semesters. 


(continued on page 266) 


Delta Sigma Theta: (Front row) L. Martin, G. Wil- 
lingham, S. Johnson, M. Horsley, G. Kinchlow. 
(Back row) P. Johnson, V. Fields, W. Harris and D. 
Richburg. 
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Chi Omega: (Front row) C. Hemmer, S. Leathers, M. Hermann, R. Robertson, T. Alley. (Second row) S. 
Hurley, T. Schrantz, L. Clark, T. Dobbs, G. Forkner, C. Arnold, R. Howell, S. Brenzel, J. Scoggins, L. Hahn. 
(Third row) K. Wise, K. Joiner, S. Franke, T. Prather, C. Hardesty, L. Hall, C. Baker, A. Coffman, B. 
Thompson, T. Sell, K. Tabor, S. Naveaux, T. Evans. (Fourth row) K. Krengel, S. Poehlein, A. Policastri, P. 
Walker, M. Manis, T. Hargis, A. Jackel, L. Bishop, L. Cunningham, J. Davies, B. Floyd, J. Perkins, S. 
Waters, L. Baber. (Back row) K. Little, S. Young, V. Mather, N. Northerner, S. McElfresh, S. Jackson, R. 


— S. Benson 


Walker, E. Constans, B. Lane, M. Reynolds and P. Jackel. 


— J. Burton 


A stop in Sigma Chi Derby parade gave Alpha Xi 
Delta Joanie Hardison an audience for her imper- 


sonation of Mae West on Hall Carrico. The AZDs 


finished 11th in the Derby events. 


Since the Mickey Mouse Club has renewed its pop- 
ularity, the Chi Omegas decided to give their own 
impression of the Disney group at November Non- 
sense. Proceeds went to charity. 
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INDEPENDENTLY GREEK cont. 
e KDs make finger puppets for Children’s Home 
e Phi Mus capture spirit trophy in Sigma Chi Derby 
e Sigma Kappa sponsors ‘Bunny Run’ 
e Zeta Phi Beta sponsors Finer Womanhood Week 


The Kappa Deltas took advantage of 
each member’s talents in making finger 
puppets and Christmas ornaments 
which were sent to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Richmond, Va. They 
also sent doll clothes they made to the 
Salvation Army. 

The sorority helped with the Red 
Cross clinics every month and the swine 
flu vaccine clinics. 

They also sponsored the second annu- 
al KD Washboard Jamboree, and they 
competed in November Nonsense, 
Greek Week, Spring Sing, Sigma Chi 
Derby and the ADPi 500. 

In the spring the sorority sponsored a 
Parents Day. This gave the members’ 
parents an opportunity to visit the 
Chestnut Street house. The KDs held 
their spring formal at Pine Mountain 
State Park. 

Using the theme of “Disney on Pa- 
rade”, “Heigh Ho, Heigh Ho to Sigma 
Chis we go” was the chant which led to 
Phi Mu sorority’s capture of the spirit 
trophy in the Sigma Chi Derby. 


A proud grandmother, Ruth Britt, congratulates 
granddaughter Bernadette Sweatt who won the 
“Little Miss Black Bowling Green” pageant. Zeta 
Phi Beta sorority sponsored the pageant. 


— L. Wright 


The sorority also won first place in the 
coaches’ ransom competition by collect- 
ing $318. The money aided Wallace Chil- 
dren’s Village and Project HOPE — Phi 
Mus national philanthropy. 

The sorority won first place in the KD 
Washboard Jamboree. 

Mixing fun with philanthropy, Phi 
Mus Pak children from the Big Brother 
— Big Sister program trick-or-treating in 
conjunction with their annual Hallo- 
ween serenade to the fraternities. 

Posting an impressive record in intra- 
murals, Phi Mu placed first in softball, 
volleyball, racquetball, turkey trot, arch- 
ery and badminton. 

A bike marathon called the Bunny 
Run had its beginning this year. It was 
sponsored by Sigma Kappa sorority in 
an effort to raise money for charity. 


Decorated hats and shakers were tossed aside as the 
Sigma Chi Derby ended. Phi Mus Valerie Abshire 
and Karen Simmerman share a quiet moment after 
competing in a relay behind Pearce Ford Tower. 


Zeta Phi Beta: (Front row) M. Mason, P. Williams, S. Figgs, M. Cross, E. 
Mason, M. Troutman. (Back row) M. Crump, S. Baker, C. Whitman and T. 


Whitman. 
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Handmade aprons, crocheted articles, stuffed ani- 
mals and patchwork pillows cover the furniture in 
Kappa Delta House as sorority members Jimmi 
Lou Strader and Ruth Bates organize the sale items. 


Other civic projects included sending 
money and clothes to their 
national philanthropy, the Maine Sea 
Coast Mission. 

They also aided the Red Cross Blood 
Drive and collected for the Heart Fund. 

The Sigma Kappas came in second 
in November Nonsense and third in 
the KD Washboard Jamboree. They also 
participated in Greek Week and 
Spring Sing. 

In intramurals, sorority members Sal- 
lye Constant and Donna Gaines placed 
third in racquetball. They also com- 
peted in volleyball, softball, basketball 
and badminton. 

The only sorority with a brother fra- 
ternity, many of Zeta Phi Beta’s activi- 
ties are joined with Phi Beta Sigma fra- 
ternity. The annual Founder’s 
Day and Finer Womanhood Week were 
no exception. 

On Founder’s Day the sorority spon- 
sored a speaker from each of the greek 
organizations and a reception. 

At the Finer Womanhood Week the 
Zeta Phi Betas had a dinner and spon- 
sored a statewide stepping contest for 
black greeks. 

Sponsoring the first Little Miss Black 
Bowling Green Contest was the soror- 
ity’s major activity during fall semester. 
Proceeds went to Phi Beta Sigma’s attack 
on diseases. 

Other spring activities for the Zeta Phi 
Betas included sponsoring member Mar- 
sha Troutman in the Miss Black West- 
ern contest, collecting for the March of 
Dimes and a spring formal. 

(continued on page 276) 


— M. Lyons 


Fairy tales “Cinderella,” “Tinkerbell” and “Snow 
White” were told using song and dance by Sigma 
Kappa which placed second in November Non- 
sense. Jenny Nunn was Snow White. 


— T. Dekle 


Kappa Delta: (Front row) T. Craig, A. Pope, N. East, A. Civils, P. Jones, S. Cloud, J. Randall. Gecond row) 
A. Johnson, C. Guinn, A. Meffert, K. Mitchell, K. Sloan, V. Pritchett, J. Holeman, L. Dodson, R. Meador, 
L. Schaffner. (Third row) J. Willoughby, R. Keown, G. Moran, M. Baker, M. Hodges, L. Craver, J. 
Chandler, M. Bresler, T. Sanders, T. Hardesty, P. Bickett, L. Woodruff. (Back row) K. Hale, T. Koester, D. 
Witting, C. Tench, C. Sabolchak, D. Sexton, M. Beggs, D. Rowee, J. Strader, D. Dooley, L. Davis, S. Egan, 
R. Mitchell, P. Hawkins and C. Smiley. 


Sigma Kappa: (Front row) J. Esche, A. Vanderspool, P. Shelton, R. Bohannon, M. Briggs, S. Constant, E. 
Ashcraft, G. Pearce, G. Carlson, J. Nunn, T. Coffey, J. Johnson, T. Gamble. (Back row) C. Brown, M. 
Nance, N. Mosley, D. Gaines, S. Hester, S. Popplewell, B. Schroerlucke, L. Turok, A. Chenault, S. Abell, 
M. Clark, J. Hormuth and M. Kennedy. 


Phi Mu: (Front row) L. Pillitteri, J. Wittenbraker, K. Grosshuesch, N. Nahikian, M. Reavis, L. Garell, B. 
Young, S. Buck, K. York, S. Maddox, K. Simerman, V. Abshire. (Second row) C. Baccus, J. Bauer, J. Burd, 
M. Terry, J. Minor. (Third row) K. Gruccio, K. Baker, M. Shown, J. Convey, M. Bottego, V. Howe, C. 
Martin, D. Cornwell, P. Denton, K. Chandler, J. Poor, A. Malone, J. Pierce, S. Zollner, MM 

Nelson, W. McConnell and M. York. 


. Wheeler, M. 


Broken hearts and 
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— M. Lyons 


A crisp autumn week in October was 
the setting. Five sororities were the play- 
ers. The action? The 11th annual Sigma 
Chi Derby, and before it came to an end 
there were plenty of broken hearts and 
broken records. 

The broken hearts came for Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority when its try for an 11th 
consecutive Derby victory ended in a tie 
with Chi Omega sorority. This broken 
record came after the sororities partici- 
pated in a week’s worth of events which 
concluded Saturday with an egg toss at 
the Sigma Chi pledges, a lifesaver relay, a 
balloon stomp, an orange pass, a medley 
relay and a mystery event. 

Other events of the Derby were no less 
colorful than Saturday’s ritual. The 
Coaches Ransom, a major event, fulfilled 
the original purpose of the Derby. The 
sororities collected $665 for Wallace 
Children’s Village in Bloomfield, Colo. 

Although the sororities spent a usual 
amount of time collecting for the Ran- 
som there was a considerable decrease in 
this year’s final tally. Each sorority col- 
lected on the same day instead of sepa- 
rate days, said director Tom Menden- 
hall, and this contributed to the smaller 
net amount. 

Although no points were awarded to- 
ward an overall winner, one of the major 
events was the Derby Darling Contest in 
Garrett Ballroom. Eight contestants 
sponsored by different sororities and fra- 
ternities competed, as they displayed 
grace and charm in evening gown com- 
petition, sportswear modeling and swim- 
suit competition. Lisa Hahn, a sopho- 
more from Versailles, placed first and 
Rhonda Keown, a freshman from Phil- 
pot, finished as first runner-up. Cathy 
Garvin, a freshman from Bowling Green, 
won the second runner-up award. 

Spirit, an important part of the Derby, 
was judged throughout the week. Phi 
Mu won the Spirit trophy, which was 
given on total points received in Monday 
night’s serenade at the Sigma Chi house, 
the poster contest for the Derby Dance 
and for Saturday’s Derby parade which 
passed in front of the Sigma Chi house. 

— VICKI BAGWELL 0 


Upset with the judges’ decision in the human pyra- 
mid mystery event, ADPi Starla Sandefur Se 
Ahena Lowe in an effort to console her sister. The 
sorority tied for first place in the event. 


— J. Burton 


As toothpicks sprout from their mouths, Charlene Hardesty 
and Kit kere race to the finish in a lifesaver relay at the 
Sigma Chi Derby finale. Tina Hemmer watches her Chi O 
sisters as they lace second in the event. 


With torches ablaze, Chi Omega sorority prepares to serenade 
the Sigma Chis in the opening night festivities of the Derby. 
The girls worked two weeks on their skit which was based on 
the theme “kiddieland.” 


— J. Burton 
Getting ready for bathing suit competi- 
tion, Lisa Hahn receives help with her 
lipstick from Roiann Robertson as she 
waits for the Derby Darling contest to 
continue. Miss Hahn, representing Chi 
Omega, won the contest. 


Winning the spirit trophy brought 
smiles to the faces of Jenrose Pierce, 
Sheila Buck and Deb Hertland, Phi Mu 
sorority sisters. They won first place in 
the Derby spirit competition. 


Door-to-door collection was part of par- 
ticipation in the Coaches Ransom. Phi 
Mus Jill Burd, Debbie Cornwell and 
Marcia Terry collect from Burn Fuller on 
Smallhouse Road. The sorority netted 
$318 for the Derby. 


— J. Burton 
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Alpha Delta Pi staged an “interview from Corncob 
County” at Kappa Delta’s Washboard Jamboree. 
The skit starred Cindy Lanier as the reporter and 
featured Sherry Casebier’s “one man band.” 


fi SY 


Mindy Hodges of Kappa Delta adds the finishing 
touch to sorority sister Debbie Sexton’s makeup 
prior to the KD Jamboree. The annual event was 
resumed last year after a four-year hiatus. 
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FIMATEUR HOURS—GREEK STYLE 


— J. Burton 
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Disney characters in colorful costumes. Coun- 
try and Western music under the stars. The great 
American tricycle race. 

All these things were part of an active fall 
program for the ee as three sororities — Chi 
Omega, Alpha Delta Pi and Kappa Delta — 
sponsored events to promote Greek unity. 

Chi Omega’s November Nonsense, the ADPi 
500 and Kappa Delta’s Washboard Jamboree 
blended to bring the Greeks together to have a 
good time. 

The first of the activities was the ADPi 500 
which took place one warm Sunday afternoon. 
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They are on their last lap. It’s handlebar to 
handlebar all the way to the finish line. Then it’s 
AOPi by a tricycle. 

Actually the last lap is the first and it is only 
100 yards, but the tricycle race did occur at the 
annual ADPi 500 at Beech Bend Park Raceway 
October 3. 

(continued on 272) 


Approximately 60 members of Alpha Omicron Pi turned out 
to cheer their sorority on to a first place finish in the ADPi 
500. According to Linda Cretella, a member of the fall pledge 
class, the girls practiced twice for approximately an hour and 
a half prior to the competition. 


— T. Dekle 
Eleven fraternities competed in the ADPi 500. Sigma Nu 
compiled the highest point total in the fraternity competition 
at Beech Bend Bal Members Jim Petty and Tom Sullivan 
compete in the wheelbarrow race, one of seven events. 


Behind every successful man is a woman and sometimes two. 
Sheila Pardue and Candice Hunsaker cheer for Jeff Teague 
during the “Dizzy Lizzy” competition at the ADPi 500. Tea- 
pe and three of his Sigma Chi fraternity brothers — Brad 

iltz, Ricky Newton and Tom Mendenhall — won the event, 
which consisted of each member placing his head on a base- 
ball bat, spinning around the bat 25 times and getting up and 
running a straight line. 
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Amateur hours 
Greek style on 


Alpha Delta Pi sorority sponsored seven 
events such as the Dizzy Lizzy and Bike Race for 
four participating sororities and eleven fraterni- 
ties. 

Alpha Omicron Pi won the sorority division 
and Sigma Nu won the fraternity division by 
accumulating the most points from the events in 
which they participated. 


Later in the month, the weather, activity and 
sorority changed for another outdoor activity. 

It was a cold night in October and sororities 
and fraternities were performing at the Ivan Wil- 
son amphitheatre. What could possible have giv- 
en them the incentive to get out on a night fike 
that? What else, buta washboard? A washboard 
with a gold plaque is awarded to a sorority and a 
fraternity who wins the Kappa Delta Washboard 


Jamboree. 
This is the second year for the event and there 


was a considerable increase in the participation. 
All Greeks were invited and participated except 
for two fraternities and Black Greska 

Kappa Sigma won in the fraternity division 
and Phi Mu was awarded the washboard for th 
sorority division. Pi Kappa Alpha and Sigma Al- 

ha Epsilon came in second and third, respective- 
iy as did Alpha Delta Pi and Sigma Kappa. 

The performance had to be based on a country 
and/or western theme. Kappa Delta began and 
ended the jamboree with songs and then big 
brothers performed at intermission with a skit. 

As the weather got even colder, the activity 
changed again, but this time it moved indoors 
and all those participating were celebrities of a 
sort. 

The first thing that would cross a person’s 
mind if he saw a duck in a sailor suit, a mouse in, 
red shorts with suspenders and a white bow tie, 
his girlfriend, another mouse, a couple of Tinker- 
bells flying by and crowds of dwarfs, divided 
into sevens, would be that Disneyland was hav-. 
ing a convention. Not quite, but close enough 
when Chi Omega presented November Non- 
sense as “A Salute to Walt Disney.” 

The annual program at Van Meter Auditorium | 
on November 11 covered Disneyland from the- 
Mickey Mouse Club to Snow White’s Dwarfs to 
Peter Pan to chimney sweeps. 

Sigma Phi Epsilon won the fraternity division 
with “The Big Switch,” a skit based on the ‘true’ 
story of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
“Disney Disco” was the winning skit in the so- 
rority division for Alpha Omicron Pi. It por- 
trayed the story of Disney’s characters set to 
disco music. 

The presidential debates were also given the 
“Disney touch” by Sigma Alpha Epsilon for sec- 
ond place as they presented “Peter Pan in’ 


J 


Peter Pan combined with Plains, Ga. earned Sigma Alpha 
es a second place finish in November Nonsense. The 
skit, a commentary on the absurdities of the 1976 political 


campaign, featured visits by the seven dwarfs and Elizabeth 
Ray, and was titled, “Peter Pan in Plains.” 


Snow White (Bob Haack) meets her chaning) iaeee (Jerry 
Fogarty) after he has saved her life. The Sigma Nus presented 
the skit at November Nonsense. 


— J. Burton 


“Disco Duck” Karen Miley came to the rescue 
when dwarf Linda Owens suffered an unplanned 
mishap during Alpha Omicron Pi’s presentation at 
November Nonsense. The accident did not stop the 
performance or influence the judges’ decision. 
“Disco Disney” won first place in the sorority divi- 
sion for the AOPis. 


The wicked stepmother (Arlene Hester) tempts 
Snow White (Jenny Nunn) with a poisoned apple 
(Martha Nance) during “’Women in Disney,” Sig- 
ma Kappa’s musical spoof. The sorority finished 
second in the competition. 


— M. Lyons 


— J. Burton 


Plains.” Pi Kappa Alpha took third place with its 
version of “The Truth — Believe It or Not.” 

Sigma Kappa captured second place in the so- 
rority division with “The Wonderful Women of 
Disney.” The version of the Disney fairytales 
starred female heroines. Alpha Delta Pi was 
awarded third place with a skit entitled, “A Dizzy 
Day at Disney.” 

Dispersed between skits were musical num- 
bers presented by Chi Omega including a “’Tal- 
ent Round-up” by the pledges. The grand finale 
of the show was an arrangement of “It’s a Small 
World” by the whole sorority. 

According to Kathy Wise, the coordinator for 
the show, Chi Omega worked about six weeks on 
the program, including its own musical num- 
bers. Each girl was responsible for her costume, 
but Miss Wise contributed many costumes from 
her years as a dancer. 


Dr. A.W. Laird, a Western psychology profes- 
sor, Sharon Buchanan, from the student affairs 
office, and Susan Lonas, a Bowling Green resi- 
dent who was the first Chi Omega president at 
Western, were judges. For the second year in a 
row the admission charge was donated to the 
United Givers Fund. 


— VICKI BAGWELL 


— iE Burton 
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Miss Black Western 


Crowned Miss Black Western, a happy Marsha Troutman was congratulat- 
ed by second runner-up Shirley Conner and contestant Marsha Ragland. 
Miss Conner was sponsored by Phi Beta Sigma fraternity and Miss Rag- 


land was sponsored by Potter Hall and Ron’s Pizza. 


Photos by Stevie Benson 


Heritage 


Rehearsals and hours of other prepara- 
tion are given the test of strength that 
lasts only a few anxious minutes in the 
Miss Black Western Pageant. 

The contest was sponsored for the 
eighth consecutive year by Alpha Kappa 
Alpha sorority. 

“Everybody had something to do,” 
said Mona Thomas, president of the 10- 
member sorority. “There were out-of- 
town guests to invite, a tea to plan and 
many other things to do.” 

Reciting a poem called “The Judgment 
Day” in the talent competition, Marsha 
Troutman, a Morganfield junior won the 
contest over six other contestants. 

“T had wanted to use the poem in a 
high school speech tournament but I 
wasn’t able to,” said Miss Troutman.” It 
represents my beliefs. 

“The pageant hasn’t changed me at 
all,” she said after the contest. “Miss 
Black Western is just a title and I am still 
Marsha Troutman, a person.” 

Besides talent, Miss Troutman was 
also judged in swimsuit competition, 
a question and answer period 
and creativity. 

According to Miss Thomas, the event 
was included in the pageant so the con- 
testants would have a chance to express 
their creativity to the judges. 

First runner-up in the pageant was 
Shebell Peak, a Louisville sophomore. 
Miss Peak was sponsored by Alpha Phi 
Alpha fraternity. 

Miss Shirley Conner was selected sec- 
ond runner-up. The Ft. Campbell fresh- 
man was sponsored by Phi Beta Sig- 
ma fraternity. 

Eugenia Fletcher was chosen Miss 
Congeniality by the contestants. 

Requirements for being in the pageant 
were that the contestant be single, of 
black heritage and underclassman status 
and have a minimum gpa of 2.0. 

Rev. Jim Miller of Louisville, Miss 
Margaret Munday of Auburn and Lewis 
Johnson and Richard Wilson of Bowling 
Green judged. 

Other contestants in the Feb. 19 pag- 
eant were Cross Plains, Tenn., sopho- 
more Vanessa Benton, sponsored by the 
Pershing Rifles; Valerie Brown, a War- 
saw sophomore, sponsored by South 
Hall; Eugenia Fletcher, a Huntsville, 
Ala., phonons sponsored by Alpha 
Kappa Alpha sorority; and Marsha Rag- 
land, a Bowling Green sophomore, spon- 
sored by Potter Hall and Ron’s Pizza. 
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The pageant met conflict during the 
sign-up period of Jan. 24 through 28. 
Two white students tried to enter the 
contest but were refused. 

ASG president Christy Vogt was de- 
nied entry because she was a senior. Su- 
san Wilk, a Bowling Green sophomore, 
was refused because she did not have a 
black heritage. 

Miss Wilk and Miss Vogt said 
they tried to enter because they want- 
ed to prove that the contest 
was discriminatory. 

According to Miss Wilk, she and Miss 


* Vogt met with Dean Charles Keown and 


Lynn Morgan and suggested that the 
pageant ies be changed or the pag- 
eant’s name be changed to Miss Western 
or Miss Alpha Kappa Alpha. 

Wilk was later allowed to enter the 
contest but missed the deadline because 


of a communication problem. 
— VICKI BAGWELL 


An evening wear segment was part of the competi- 
tion in the Miss Black Western pageant, sponsored 
Be Alpha Kappa sorority. Marsha Troutman won 
after competing in creativity, talent, swimsuit as 
well as question and answer segments. 


Rehearsal for the Miss Black Western Pageant 
wasn't as glamorous as the pageant itself. Shirley 
Conner, a freshman from Ft. Campbell, who be- 
came the second runner-up, took a short nap dur- 
ing a break. Two other contestants, Marsha Rag- 
land and Vanessa Benton wait for further instruc- 
tions about the production. 


in the spotlight 


Sorority sisters and friends crowded Marsha Trout- 
man moments after the announcement was made. 
She was sponsored by her sorority, Zeta Phi Beta. 
The junior Hee and theatre major is from Mor- 


ganfield and succeeds Janelle Johnson, a sopho- 
more speech and theatre major from Midland, Tex. 


A talent presentation with a personal meaning was 
shared with the pageant audience by contestant 
Shebell Peak. The sophomore from Louisville recit- 
ed a poem written especially for her. Sponsored by 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, the mathematics major 
was named first runner-up — from a field of 
seven participants. 
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Miss Black Western 


Alpha Phi Alpha: (Front row) S. Huskey, J. Williams. (Second row) F. 
Godfrey, E. Murrell, J. Suttles, B. Wiley. (Back row) K. Bell and C. Owens. 
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NDEPENDENTLY GREEK... 


e AGR receives the Great Entertainer Award 
e AKPsis charter alumni association 
e Alpha Phi Alpha offers black history sessions 


At a school known for its affinity for 
parties, winning the WBGN-radio sta- 
tion Great Entertainer Award for the best 
party during rush was no small accom- 
plishment. Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity 
claimed that Lant in spring 1976 and 
planned to defend the title. 

Fun and fellowship were not the only 
things on the brothers’ minds. They par- 
ticipated in the Civitan Magic Show with 
proceeds going to Potter Orphanage and 
to the Heart Fund Drive. 

Alpha Gamma Rho placed second in 
the Blood Drive and third in the Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy Carnival in Greek Week 
1976. The brothers’ participation in 
intramurals netted them third place 
honors among fraternities in the 
softball competition. 

Sponsoring Sandy Abell as Homecom- 
ing candidate, the AGRs built a float 
with Sigma Kappa sorority. 

Homecoming was a date to remember 
for Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity. It 
marked the chartering of an alumni asso- 
ciation for the Western chapter, as well 
as a banquet for members and alumni. 

The AKPsis also sponsored a float and 
queen candidate, and earned $500 from 
mum sales. 

Competition also played a key role in 
the fraternity’s year as it defended its 
Greek Week championship title. Mem- 
bers also planned to defend their first 
place finish in the Kappa Sigma-AOPi 
Road Rally in spring. 


With Potter Orphanage as its phi- 
lanthrophy, the fraternity also spon- 
sored a Charity Softball Tournament in 
the spring. The annual competition be- 
tween Greeks raised $200 in 1976. 

Another service project was the spon- 
sorship of a tea for business administra- 
tion faculty members and staff. 

Black History sessions offered to the 
old and young was one of the major pro- 
jects of Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. 

Working in conjunction with United 
Black Greeks, (UBG), the fraternity 
offered an open discussion to the public 
in February. 


A former deejay at Western’s campus radio station, 
WKYU, Bruce Wiley works with music from a 
different source as he steps with fellow members of 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. 


Alone in the second-floor bedroom which he 
| shares with three Alpha Gamma Rho brothers, 
sophomore Ron Smith writes a letter before a Sun- 
day night rush meetings in late January. 


To motivate students scholastically 
the fraternity also scheduled Black His- 
| tory discussions at Parker-Bennett grade 
) school every month. The fraternity 
wanted to give the students a chance to 
express their ideas as well as learn. 

In April a speaker on black his- 
tory visited the campus as a part of 
the project. 

The Martin L. King Memorial and 
Awards program was also held in April 
at Garrett Conference Center. Awards 
were given to black students who ex- 
celled scholastically and athletically. 

The fraternity sponsored a talent show 
for Bowling Green High School students 
in March, and trophies were given to 
first, second and third place winners. 

The brothers also established a big 
brother program for the black communi- 
| ty. Their purpose was to attempt to teach 
individuals how to teach and be an asset 
to the children. 

With a two-fold purpose the fraternity 
held a sweetheart dance in Elizabeth- 
town. They wanted to spread the name of 
the fraternity as well as interest people 


in Western. 
5 Alpha Gamma Rho: (Front row) J. Hopgood, J. Eubank, W. Baskett, S. Straney, S. Boone. (Second row) T. 

h a gene a He Heras aa Smith, R. Williams, W. Haines, S. Cottrell, R. Bohannon, E. Yates, A. Mattingly, D. Emerson, K. Klumb, 
etarany pha Dall which was a WOIK~  p. Bradford. (Third row) D. Pelly, D. French, J. Estes, B. Withers, L. Head. (Fourth row) T. Adkins, M. 
shop displaying the accomplishments of Wade, S. Neely, J. Fowler, R. Druen, E. Carter. (Fifth row) R. Nance, R. Smith, L. Sorrell, C. Hench, T. 
the fraternity. Hornbeck, K. Frazier, J. Oldham. (Back row) R. Goss, P. Yocum, S. Wheatley, B. Newton and C. Mitchell. 


Several on-campus dances were spon- 
sored by the fraternity and one featured 
the band, Third World Edition. 


(continued on page 278) 


A pinball game between an active and a potential 
pledge at re Alpha Kappa Psi house was part of a 
rush party in early fall. The active had almost dou- 
bled the rushee’s score at the machine which is in 
the basement of the house on East 14th Street. 


Alpha Kappa Psi: (Front row) D. Payne, S. Sayres, J. Gale, P. Sowder, A. Whitenack, S. McClamroch. 
(Second row) B. Stauss, T. Hammond, R. Read, G. Hunter, M. Willett, G. Rosenbaum, J. Chastain. (Back | 
row) D. Butts, P. Gustafson, E. Kithcart, J. Duke, O. Flener, C. Burden, P. Carroll and T. Siwicki. 


— J. Burton 
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INDEPEND 


¢ Thirteeners help coordinate Special Olympics 


¢ KAPsis celebrate Kappa Week 


¢ Lambda Chis host Midwest Conclave 


Social functions dominated the calen- 
dar throughout the year, but Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity members still found 
time for civic projects. 

Working for the Special Olympics, 
collecting money for the Heart Fund and 
working with the Salvation Army at 
Christmas were the major civic projects 
for the brothers. 

Outstanding members for the fraterni- 
ty included golfer Carmello Benassi, 
marksmen Keith Cerk and Steve Brit- 
tingham and IFC delegates Tom Yunt 
and Brion Holland. 

In an effort to unify the frater- 
nity, eight members of Kappa Alpha Psi 

ave moved onto the eighth floor 
of Pearce-Ford. 


Bicycle relays aren’t too common except as events 
of ADPi 500. Delta Tau Delta members David 
Bradford and Mike Simpson fight the clock in an 
exchange. Sororities had tricycle relays. 


In the fall semester the fraternity cele- 
brated Kappa Weekend which was a pre- 
lude to Kappa Week. Besides exhibiting 
the fraternity’s accomplishments and so- 
cial activities, it was a time for growth 
with other fraternities. 

The brothers sponsored two fashion 
shows. The spring show, which was 
capped off with a dance, featured even- 
ing wear. The shows were part of a se- 
mester-long project to change attitudes 
toward black social life. 

Along with its social projects, the 
group also helped with voter registra- 
tion, sang Christmas carols at Turtle 


— & Rendon 
A “Mystic Voyage of Fashion” sponsored by 
Kappa Alpha Psi fraternity took the audience on a 
seated tour of new styles. Annette Wilson and Wil- 
lie Richardson model semi-formal wear. 


Delta Tau Delta: (Front row) M. Simpson, J. Delaney, C. Benassi, R. Graf, M. 
Lee, D. Graf, R. Napier, D. Dresel, B. Holland. (Second row) D. Crawford, K. 
Hicks, J. Reamy, S. Brittingham, T. Yunt, R. Blackman, D. Colyer, J. Wilkins. 
(Back row) M. Bradford, G. McCoy, K. Cundiff, K. Carroll, C. Chancellor, R. 


Gardner and B. Cunningham. 


Creek Nursing Home and sponsored a 
Halloween party at New Bethel Baptist 
Church for elementary school children. 

A major project was raising money 
for a local business owner who had 
terminal cancer. 

Greeting approximately 250 brothers 
from Kentucky and Ohio was the 
high point of Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternity’s year when they hosted a 
Midwest Conclave. 

Involving 12 collegiate chapters, the 
workshop-oriented conclave was con- 
ducted Feb. 26 and 27. 

The brothers sponsored the annual 
Charity Bowl Nov. 22, pitting the Greek 
and Independent All-Stars in football 
against one another. Santa Claus enter- 
tained at a Christmas party given with 
proceeds from the event, and the guests 
were children from the Big Brother-Big 
Sister program. 

Continuing their civic involvement, 
the Lambda Chis were the campus co- 
sponsors of the Cerebral Palsy Walk-a- 
thon in November. Associate members 
of the fraternity collected goods for the 
Salvation Army in October. 

The brothers claimed first place in 
football, softball and basketball intra- 
murals competition as well as placing in 
badminton, table tennis, swimming, ten- 
nis and horseshoes. 

The fraternity won the Regents’ 
Award for its Homecoming house deco- 
rations. The fraternity also sponsored its 
annual spirit contest during the Western 


vs. Eastern game. 
(continued on page 280) 


— H. Sinclair 


Potential pledges get to know fraternity members 
as well as other rushees and their dates at Lambda 
Chi Alpha’s party in the basement of the fraternity 
house on Chestnut Street. 


be 


Kappa Alpha Psi: (Front row) J. Haynes, J. Hines, Morgan Pettus. (Back row) O. Maxwell, H. Dorsey, S. 
Smith and J. Neal. 


Lambda Chi Alpha: (Front row) B. Goodknight, M. Williams, B. Smith, C. Nahm, T. Zoeller, P. Bullock, M. 
Martin, P. Hempenstall, D. Allison, B. Gover, K. Estridge. (Second row) T. Glover, D. Lang, S. Blanton, T. 
Ruble, R. Baxter, G. Whittington, M. Davis, P. Watkins, B. Shockley, D. Wheeler, T. Wilson, T. Moody, S. 
Edelen. (Third row) B. Dost, C. Hord, M. Wyatt, B. Sherlock, D. Young, B. Jones, P. Thomas, D. Bosma, J. 
Mathews, T. Looney, K. Hufnagle, J. Winchester, R. McElroy, B. Borror, W. VanderMeer, D. Dunn, D. 
Moody, B. Dwyer. (Fourth row) D. McNally, T. Blair, P. Burkeen, B. Begel, B. King, T. Sisk, D. Galligan, S. 
Shipp, G. Houser. (Back row) J. Keffer, R. VanSlyke, J. Johnson, T. Hackett and T. Swyhart. 
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INDEPENDENTLY GREEK .... 


¢ Omega Psi Phis co-sponsor voter registration drive 


e Three Phi Beta Sigmas attend workshop 
e Phi Delta Thetas give Scholar Achievement Award 


Omega Psi Phis know how to pick a 
winner. Their little sister, Marissa 
Greene, was named Homecoming queen 
in November. 

That night the fraternity co-sponsored 
a disco dance at the Jaycee Pavillion with 
Delta Sigma Theta. It was the fraternity’s 
most successful fall event. 

The fraternity also co-sponsored a vot- 
er registration drive with the sorority. 

Highlighting the spring semester was 
the Omega Ball in March, which the fra- 
ternity sponsored. The brothers also par- 


A house is a fringe benefit that almost half the 
fraternities offer their members. Phi Delta Theta 
member Tom Walsh relaxes as he watches a rerun 
of “McHale’s Navy” in one of the bedrooms. 


prorat 
VINO AA 


Sy p”’%g 


— H. Sinclair 


ticipated in the Pi Kappa Phi-sponsored 
stake and biskits eating contest at Ire- 
land’s Restaurant in February. 

Hours on the highway were useful 
to Phi Beta Sigma fraternity. The 
destinations promised information and 
helpful hints. 

Three brothers traveled to Michigan 
State University to attend Phi Beta Sig- 
ma’s undergraduate workshop, and later 
fraternity representatives attended a re- 
gional workshop in Chicago, III. 

In November the fraternity joined the 
March of Dimes in the national Sigmas 
Attack on Drugs and a birth defects pro- 
ject, and eee $200. 

In the spring the brothers observed 
Sigma Week, and interviewed children 


— L. Wright 


Puddle dodging wasn’t part of practice, but Pearls of Une Psi Phi Juliana 


Cummings and Amanda Irwin had to do so as they stepped after the Eastern 


football game in front of the student center. 


tH! , : 


| | 


= 
! 
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Omega Psi Phi: (Front row) R. Washburn, A. Dickerson, J. Roach, B. Coleman, 
A. Farley, R. Curtis and M. Swain. 


9 


from area churches to participate in 
an Easter play which was open to 
the public. 

Even though their intramural efforts 
weren't too successful, the Phi Del- 
ta Theta fraternity had an otherwise 
active year. 

For the first time the fraternity pre- 
sented the Scholar Achievement Award 
to the sorority with the highest fall se- 
mester g.p.a. The ADPis won the travel- 
ing trophy and were honored with a par- 
ty in February. 

The brothers also hosted their elev- 
enth annual Homecoming fraternity 
dance and banquet at Ramada Inn. 

In January members attended a Phi 
Delta Theta bi-province conference at 
Tennessee Tech in Cookeville. 

On Community Service Day the 
brothers escorted children from Potter 
Home and School to Beech Bend Park for 
rides, games and a picnic. 

The fraternity had its spring formal 
at Lake Cumberland State Park in 
April when it also sponsored the Super 
Greek Competition for all sororities 


and fraternities. ; 
(continued on page 282) 


— J. Burton 


An arm brand is a personal sacrifice made by Phi 
Beta Sigma fraternity brothers. They are not forced 
to have a brand , but 10 of the 22 brothers who do 
regard it as asymbol of pride. Junior Michael Rives 
had his brand made in late May. 


Sey 
pay 


Phi Delta Theta: (Front row) T. Witzigreuter, R. Pickerill, G. Storey, P. Steinmetz, T. Cherry, D. Conner. 
(Second row) C. Hill, J. Bundy, B. Edwards, S. Wall, T. Barna. (Third row) R. Gleitz, L. Forst, W. Story, C. 
Grove, J. Anderson, G. Beck. (Fourth row) R. Hayes, C. Mudd, A. Cooper, M. Buzzetta, D. Cundiff, T. 
Johnson. (Back row) J. Kelly, D. McFarland, L. Tomlinson, D. Hagans, C. Helm and J. Irwin. 


Phi Beta Sigma: (Front row) S. Smith, J. Hopper, M. Mason, N. Baker, N. Cleaver, M. Coleman, T. Hayes. 
(Back row) A. McKinney, S. Simmons, L. Hagans, W. Vinson, G. Taylor, R. Wilson, M. Rives and G. 
Bruce. 
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e Pi Kappa Phi co-sponsors MD carnival 
e SAEs move into former ATO house 


e Pikes earn high GPA award 


A move for Sigma Alpha Epsilon was 
their major project this year. The 
fraternity bought the Alpha Tau 
Omega house and began remodeling it 
in December. 

Working with a professional carpen- 
ter, the brothers took turns returning to 
Bowling Green during Christmas vaca- 
tion to work. 

In an effort to raise money for the 
March of Dimes, the fraternity spon- 
sored a haunted house on the Old Louis- 
ville Road at Halloween. They also 
sponsored a Dance Marathon for 


rok, 


os Rates Se GY aa 


Muscular Dystrophy. 

The “Fanatics” provided the music at 
the SAE’s Homecoming dance at the C.L. 
Cutliff building. The brothers also spon- 
sored two discos with Kappa Delta soror- 
ity and a Valentine’s Dance. 

French Lick, Ind., was the location of 
the fraternity’s spring formal. 

Being the newest fraternity on campus 
didn’t stop Pi Kappa Phi from working 
to become one of the most active. It co- 
sponsored the Muscular Dystrophy Car- 
nival during Greek Week. 

The fraternity co-sponsored a campus- 


“ay 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon: (Front row) B. Travis, D. Augenstein, A. Wilkins, D. Clark, J. Draheim, M. Smither, 
B. Moore, B. Bratcher, J. Biggers, C. Strader, J. Perkins, P. Iracane. (Second row) S. Thornton, D. 
ai 


Augenstein, S. Snellen, T. Ats 


is, R. Taylor, S. Robertson, T. Callis, M. Wampler. R. Quinn (sweetheart), 


T. Ulmer, K. Ridley, D. Wunderlich, P. Sargent, J. Eckhart, B. Wagner. (Third row) G. Jones, D. Sears, T. 
Butler, T. Griffen, R. Schocke, B. Steen, E. Hastie, S. Barrick, K. Tharp. P Gueltzow, D. Anderson., S. 
Hooks, T. Gueltzow, J. Mashek, D. Compton, M. Romeieh. (Back row) R. Hunter, L. Martin, G. Evans and 


J. Tuell. 


Beer chugging contest candidate Steve Hooks rep- 
resents his fraternity, SAE, in the competition 
which accompanied a steak and biscuit eating con- 
test at Ireland’s Restaurant. 


Pi Kappa Phi: (Front row) D. Parker, R. Miller, D. Madison, P. Stamp, M. 
Ricketts. (Back row) R. Gates, J. Wicks, M. Ruark, T. Babb, D. Rexroat, J. 
Grove, M. Thomas, T. Rogers and B. Masden. 
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wide Stake and Biskits contest with Ire- 
land’s Restaurant and worked university 
concerts as fund raising projects. 

Civically, the fraternity participated in 
the Heart Fund Blood Drive and the fall 
associated member class cleaned Turtle 
Creek Nursing Home in preparation for 
an open house. 

Members Paul Stamp, Jim Grove, 
Morris Ricketts and adviser Larry Davis 
attended a national leadership confer- 
ence at Roanoke College in August. 
There the members learned more about 
rush, social and civic activities. 

Despite all the social activities of the 
fraternity, the Pi Kappa Alphas were still 
able to excel scholastically. The fraterni- 
ty received the award for the high- 
est over-all grade point average. Add- 
ed to this distinction was the fact 
that they had more pledges than any 
other fraternity. 

The year was full of awards for 
the fraternity. They received the house 
beautification award. They placed sec- 
ond in the KD Washboard Jamboree and 
third in both November Nonsense and 
ADPi 500. 

Working with the AOPis at Home- 
coming, the fraternity built a float which 
received the President’s Award, and 
sponsored Cassandra Henry for Home- 
coming Queen. 

At the first of the spring semester 
the fraternity sponsored a dance at the 
J.C. Pavillion at Lampkin Park with 
ADPi sorority. } 

(continued on page 284) 


Casino parties were popular rush activities 
for many fraternities. Pi Kappa Alpha member 
Chris Rabold deals cards at a party at the Pike 
House on College Street. Rabel is a junior from 
Dayton, Ohio. 


— J. Burton 


A night at the gambling tables entertained SAE members and their 
dates as well as rushees. Jeff Morgan and Mark Stahl decide where 
to place their fake bills before the roulette wheel spins at the College 
Street house. Morgan and Stahl are Bowling Green freshmen. 


Pi Kappa Alpha: (Front row) C. Rabold, B. Sensel, C. Bradshaw, R. Foster, W. Crafton, J. Bunnell, D. Pauli, 
J. Welsh, R. Tucker, D. Waggener, J. Setters, J. McCulloch, K. Greene. (Second row) M. Crum, C. Sowell, 
M. Cannon, B. Weigel, D. Tepool, D. Stevenson, M. Schaefer, M. Stearns, M. DeStefano, M. Haile. (Third 
row) C. Gaines, J. Lee, B. Ford, B. Kidd. (Fourth row) B. Huffines, J. Hughard, R. Clark, T. Albani. (Fifth 
row) M. Nichols, M. Hester, J. Wells. (Back row) M. Collins, R. East, R. Vaughn and D. Sullivan. 
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¢ Sigma Chi sponsors 11th Derby 


° Sig Eps celebrate 75th anniversary 
¢ Sigma Nu sponsors Powder Puff football 


For the eleventh consecutive year the 
Sigma Chi fraternity played host to so- 
rorities battling for the Derby title. 

The Derby was only one of many 
activities for the fraternity during the 
year, however. 

In the fall semester the brothers co- 
sponsored the Big Brothers-Big Sisters 
picnic at the house. 

In November the brothers accompa- 
nied 15 to 20 Potter Home children to the 
Western-Akron home football game. 
Following the game, the children were 
served hot chocolate and cake at the Sig- 
ma Chi house. 

In the spring the Sigmas Chis hosted a 
Valentine’s Day show for Potter Home 


children and sponsored a Civitan Puppet 
Show at the Fine Arts Center. 

In April the fraternity sponsored the 
annual Easter Egg Hunt behind Cherry 
Hall for children of Western’s faculty 
and from the Potter Home and School. 

Sorority women showed an interest in 
sports as was evident in their participa- 
tion in the Sigma Nus’ Powder Puff Foot- 
ball competition. The week-long event is 
conducted annually at the close of foot- 
ball season. 

The Sigma Nus participated in greek 
activities such as November Nonsense, 
KD Washboard Jamboree, the ADPi 500 
and Greek Week. 


‘Tubing’ down Barren River was also a 


Sigma Phi Epalon: (Front row) W. Beard, E. Joyner, D. Witt, D. Dodd, S. Hicks, P. Jepnes G. Logan, T. 


Tuzio, S. Wi 


burn, M. Leneave, W. Johnson, J. Castle, S. Hilton, M. Montgomery, D. Staf 


ord, J. Wallace. 


(Second row) E. Shy, E. Reynolds, W. Day. (Third row) M. Herrmann, D. Ryan, R. Smith, T. Angelo, C. 
Brizendine, R. Martin, M. Mays, B. Nethery, D. Sudderth, R. Bolus, A. Beals, D. Glaspie, D. Chapman, V. 


Eo ae row) D. Burns, B. Bilyeu, T. Chambers, P. Holland, M. Kiser, J. Collins, W. Thompson and P. 
Tharat. 


Sigma Chi: (Front row) B. Kiltz, A. Pedigo, J. Hargrove, C. Schultz, B. Smith, K. Griffith, J. Self, R. Walters, 
K. Morris, J. Allison, F. Cuffe, W. Koons, K. Shaheen. (Second row) M. Miller, S. Sutton, R. Main, D. 
Bowling, M. Dillegge, B. St. Clair, P. Jones (sweetheart), J. Teague, M. Howard, H. Carrico, J. Grizzel, M. 
Carpenter, K. Baker, J. Shaw, M. Cothern. (Back row) T. Mendenhall, G. Shircliffe, B. Hamilton, C. Sutton, 


R. Newton, C. Phillips, B. Sanders, S. Allgeier, J. Bondurant, D. Vance, D. Minogue, J. Weaver, D Trimble 
and S. Kiper. 


big Labor Day event for the Sigma Nus 
and their rushees. In January the broth- 
ers sponsored a Bluegrass Beer Blast for 
rushees. 

Each year the Sigma Nus send pledges 
to the national headquarters at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in Lexington, 
Va., and this one was no exception. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, provided the setting 


Atop a haystack on a farm 20 miles from Bowling 
Green, Kit Krengal and Bobby Hun relax at a Satur- 
day night Sigma Nu Woodstock. The fraternity 
provided two campfires, refreshments and music. 


for the fraternity’s spring formal. 
‘With the celebration of the national 
Sigma Phi Epsilon 75th anniversary and 
winning the President’s Award for 
Homecoming house decorations, the 
first week BeNOven bet was a busy time. 
Winning the President’s Award, how- 
ever, was nothing new for the frater- 
nity, which has won it three times in 
four years. 
The fraternity’s third annual car bash, 
sponsored at the Eastern-Western foot- 
ball game, was another fall activity. Also, 
the gio Eps worked with the Optimist 
Club on its annual Christmas tree sale. 
A first place finish in November Non- 
sense highlighted the fraternity’s fall 
Greek activities which included the 
ADPi 500, KD Washboard Jamboree, 
flag football, basketball and softball. 
After beginning the spring semester 
with a number of rush parties which in- 
cluded a playboy party and a barbeque, Sigma Nu; (Front row) A. Cunningham, K. Smith, T. Sullivan, R. Warmath, M. Biggers, C. Burns, B. 
the group finished the year with a spring Graven, D. Kirsch, J. Fogarty. (Second row) G. Wells, J. Morgan, J. Lee, C. Riley, J. Petty, D. Vaughn, R. 
formal at Kentucky Dam Village. Pennington, D. Roberts, J. Smith, H. Shunk. (Third row) D. Mills, C. Wadlington, J. Natcher, B. Hack, T. 


; Montgomery, D. Wells, G. Carter, M. Thomas. (Back row) J. Hillard, B. Nedrow, N. Wilkins, B. Hawn, R. 
(continued on page 286) }Yarris, B. Six, D. Ratliff, M. Nedvidek, K. Roberts, and T. Kovach. 


— T. Dekle | — M. Lyons 


A little muscle and a lot of devilishness went into every dent ina Volkswagen _A lost sweater cost Brad Kiltz a lot when fraternity brothers Mark Miller and 
at a car bash ppensored by Sigma Phi Epsilon. Encouraged by the crowd, Barry Clark Schultz scolded him. The three are Sigma Chis and performed “Milk 


Wilson took his turn after the Eastern football game. White and the Seven Radidumdums” in November Nonsense. 
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UBG, IFC And Panhellenic 


¢ IFC sponsors Homecoming bonfire 
¢ Panhellenic hosts tea during open rush 
¢ UBG sponsors dance for black Greeks 


With the help of discarded wooden 
crates and other wood surplus, the Inter- 
fraternity Council set Homecoming 
weekend to a blazing start by sponsoring 
the annual bonfire on the Thursday be- 
fore the celebration. 

On another special occasion the Ivan 
Wilson amphitheatre was the setting of a 
concert geared to raise funds for under- 
privileged children in the Big Brothers- 
Big Sisters program. 


Working jointly with Panhellenic, IFC 
also sponsored an art print sale in the 
student center to raise money for Aca- 
demic Council. 

The organization sponsored a fraterni- 
ty Werk choe in January. The leadership 


A print sale in the student center was a good chance 
for students to save money on artwork. Cathy Hil- 
ton, an interior design major, inspects the mer- 
chandise. The sale was co-sponsored by IFC and 
Panhellenic Council. 


seminar was designed to show the par- 
ticipants how to work better with people. 
Dr. Randall Capps, a speech and theatre 
department professor, taught a class 
in parliamentary procedure and _ par- 
ticipants received one hour for 
college credit. 

Receiving fresh ideas from new coor- 
dinator Lynn Morgan the Panhellenic 
Council continued to work for coopera- 
tion among sororities through rush, 
sponsorship of events and a State Day 
involving all Kentucky sororities. 

Promoting open rush, the group — 
composed of representatives a all Na- 
tional Panhellenic Conference sororities 
— hosted a Panhellenic tea and invited 
underclasswomen on the open rush list 
to learn about sororities. 

Bringing information to prospective 
rushees, members of each sorority vis- 
ited all the women’s dorms and conduct- 
ed question and answer sessions. 

Panhellenic Council’s activities were 

not restricted to rush, however, as plans 
were finalized for a Spring Fashion 
Show. An official calendar was drawn up 
with dates for all sorority and fraternity 
activities to avoid conflict in scheduling. 

“Dancing all night’’ was made possi- 
ble by United Black Greeks in the spring 
semester, as the group sponsored a mara- 
thon to unify black Greeks. 

UBG, who meet once a week, spon- 
sored money-making projects that 
wouldn’t interfere with other fund- 
raising projects sponsored by sororities 
and fraternities. 

Dances, the most profitable of pro- 
jects, were held in the Cellar and Garrett 
Conference Center, but the most success- 
ful locations were smaller places off cam- 
pus, according to the members. ] 


Underclasswomen on the open rush list were invit- 
ed to a tea sponsored by Panhellenic Council in 
Garrett Conference Center Ballroom. Each sorority 
was represented and displayed individualized para- 
phernalia at the tea. 


Panhellenic Council: (Front row) C. Tolle, C. Gillium, K. Grosshuesch, N. Nahikian, K. Huey, C. 
Edington, P. Shelton, M. Miler, S. Leathers, K. Little, C. Rose, S. Conners and L. Morgan. 


United Black Greeks; (Front row) T. Whitman, T. Hayes, D. Neal, A. Dickerson, Y. Robey, F. Gilmen, O. 
Maxwell, M. Troutman, M. Crump. (Back row) C. Bligh and S. Huskie. 


Interfraternity Council: (Front row) L. Morgan, J. Williams, C. Blythe, P. Sowder, T. Hammond, B. Moore, 
A. Farley, J. Roach, J. Wilkins. (Second row) M. Coleman, J. Gillis, N. Cleaver, S. Straney, D. Emerson, M. 
De Sieslcane: J. Wheeler, S. Snellen, K. Polley, R. Gardner, T. Kouach, D. Dunn. (Back row) R. Baxter, B. 
Holland, B. Hamilton, D. Stafford, G. Logan, C. Rabold, E. Hogg, P. Steinmetz, B. Sanders, C. Schultz, G. 
Carter, T. Hackett and D. Madison. 
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With their strategy outlined, the 
Greek organizations leaped into a week 
of academics, athletics, community ser- 
vice, a talent show, public relations, so- 
cializing and an awards banquet. 

It is officially called Greek Week and 
was celebrated March 24 through April 1. 

On Thursday the opening rounds of 
the College Bowl in Garrett Conference 
Center ran from 4:30 to 11:00 p.m. 

The Tuesday finals ended with Sigma 
Kappa and Sigma Alpha Epsilon win- 
ning in the sorority and fraternity divi- 
sions, respectively. Alpha Omicron Pi 
and Phi Mu came in second and third, 
respectively, as did Pi Kappa Alpha and 
Sigma Phi Epsilon. 

The Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaires 
got their chance to show off Friday and 
Saturday at the dance marathon spon- 
sored by Interhall, Interfraternity and 
Panhellenic councils. 

The marathon which raised more than 
$7,000 for muscular dystrophy was 
staged in the Diddle Arena lobby from 6 
p.m. to midnight on Friday and 8 a.m. to 
midnight Saturday. 

Thirty four couples signed up for the 
marathon, but only 17 participated. Four- 
teen pairs were still dancing when the 

—H. Sinclair marathon stopped. 
Kicking off the annual Greek Week activities was the track and field meet, which The dancers received a five-minute 


included the 440 relay, softball throwing and the broad jump. SAE John Tuell, a break hourly and 30-minute meal 
sophomore from Lawrenceburg, long jumps during the competition on March 27. _ breaks. 


The couple that collected the most 


The annual two-day Greek Week blood drive gives students and faculty members Ski heel L 
the opportunity to donate blood while on campus. Phi Delta Theta pledge Patrick money was A Churc and Sharon 
Conrardy’s pint helped boost his fraternity’s donation total. Duncan. According to Miss Duncan 


— H. Sinclair ae collected nearly $2,000 for the mara- 
thon. 

The couple began their work early by 
organizing a Coffee Day, local merchants 
donated 10¢ to muscular dystrophy for 
each cup of coffee they sold. 

The winners were announced on April 
13. The $500 first prize went to the 
couple who ealiecred, the most pledg- 
ed money. 

On Sunday afternoon the Smith Stadi- 
um football field was swarmed with 
Greeks participating in the track and 
field events such as 440 relay, long jump 
hurdles, broad jump and a softball 
throwing contest. Alpha Delta Pi soror- 
ity and Lambda Chi Alpha fraternity 
captured first place titles. 

Located in the West Hall Cellar, the 
American Red Cross took donations for 
the blood drive. The 500-pint goal was 
exceeded by three points. 

According to Warren County Blood 
Chairman Maxine Neel, the big turn- 
out was partially due to the 
Greek competition. 

The drive usually lasts one day but 
was extended for the second day because 
Warren County was behind in its blood 
quota for the year. 

Weeks of unofficial singing lessons 
and choreography were evident in Van 
Meter Auditorium Wednesday night as 
six sororities and three fraternities par- 
ticipated in Spring Sing. 

Alpha Delta Pi sorority won the first- 


Leaping into a week typically Greek 


‘medley entitle 


place trophy with its “Sweet Melody” 
consisting of such songs as “On the 
Good Ship Lollipop,” and ‘Sunshine, 
Lollipops and Rainbows.” 

Fraternity first place was awarded to 
the Lambda Chis for their “20 Gangster 
Songs” including “Chicago,” “Speak 
Softly Love” and “When You’re Good to 
Papa, Papa’s Good to You.” 

“Rain” was the medley that won the 
second place certificate for AOPi. The 
medley included “Singing in the Rain” 
and “I Can See Clearly Now.” 

“If My Friends Could See Me Now” 
and ‘I’ were included in the Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon’s medley entitled “What If” 
which captured the second-place frater- 
nity award. 

Kappa Deltas and Pi Kappa Phis were 
given the third place awards with 
“Trish Medley’’ and ‘Westward 
Ho,” respectively. 

Alpha Xi Delta also participated with 
“Dreams” along with Phi Mu and its 
“Run for the Roses” 
and Sigma Kappa and its “Medley of 
the ‘40s.” 

Greg Goatley was the master of cere- 
monies, and Jim Brown of the communi- 
cations and theatre department, Mrs. 
James Eversoll of the music department 
and Dr. DeWayne Mitchell and counsel- 
or education were the judges. 

Dara Truesdell and Jim England pro- 
vided intermission entertainment nie 
with Debbie Lanham, Mike Bochenko, 
Valerie Timmons, Marla Tharp and 
Daryl Hancock. 

A faculty tea was prepared Wednesday 
morning in the Faculty House. Each so- 
rority and fraternity sent a representa- 
ays and all faculty members were invit- 
ed. 

A Greek Week activity which required 
a lot of grit and determination was 
Thursday’s tug-of-war contest held be- 
hind Pearce Ford. 

Participants clad in faded jeans, worn 
shirts and old shoes had to pull their 
opposition across a six-foot ditch filled 
with water. 

The sorority winners were Sigma 
Kappa, with Phi Mu placing second and 
Alpha Omicron placing third. 

The Kappa Sigmas won the fraternity 
division with Alpha Kappa Psi and Al- 
pha Gamma Rho placing second and 
third, respectively. 

An all-Greek mixer capped off Thurs- 
day’s events at the C.L. Cutliff Building 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

The week ended with an Awards Ban- 
quet on Friday night at the Bowling 
Green Country Club. Awards were given 
to the winners of the events, and special 
awards such as the Reed Morgan Award 
and a Scholastic Award were given. 

The Reed Morgan Award is based on 
academic, athletic and community 
achievement and was given to Lambda 
Chi Alpha. Sigma Nu won the scholas- 


tic award. 
— VICKI BAGWELL 


— J. Burton 


A ’20s gangster routine that consisted of both dance 
and song guided the Lambda Chis to a first place 
finish in Spring Sing. Alpha Delta placed first in 
the sorority competition with a presentation enti- 


tled, “Sweet Melody.” 


Each Greek organization has its own way of pre- 
paring for the tug-of-war. While the Sigma Chis 
prefer trees for practice, the AGRs use tractors and 
other machinery to test their heaving strength. 


as 


— L. Wright 
A five-minute break from the music at the dance 
marathon on March 25 gave sophomore Ron Smith 
a chance to recharge his energy with help from 
spectator Reidy Ingram. Hoola hooping and the 
limbo dance also broke the monotony. 


SE. 


— D. Gutherlandl 
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JOINING IN 


There’s little spare time aside from classes, work, 
social life and study, but a large portion of students 
elect to put their time into campus organizations. 


One girl joined the Jazz Ensemble to 
keep her “lip in shape.” Another mem- 
ber joined to get more exposure to music. 

They joined for different reasons but 
the goal for practice and performances 
is mutual, according to member 
Jeff Janksy. 

“In this band all the players are more 
professional and proncienta Jansky 
said. “I plan to go into music education 
and the exposure in playing in an ensem- 
ble will help me handle groups.” 

The Miss America pageant it may not 
be, but none-the-less exciting is Delta 
Omicron’s Mr. Music pageant. 

The spring event was structured so 
the contestants had to perform a 
talent act other than musical. En- 
trants were male students and faculty 
of the music department. 

The honor society also ushered the 
Fine Arts series and other musical events 
on campus. 

Millie Dixon said the biggest advan- 
tage in JOUMn Eye le Omicron was the 
togetherness she experienced. “It’s im- 
portant to be able to have someone to 
talk to about my field,” she said. 

Sandy Rogers, the organization’s 
president, aa an advantage for her was 
to see “how music fulfills our lives. It’s 


— L. Wright 


One of five trumpet players in the Jazz Ensemble, 
junior Mark Temple rehearses weekly for the 
band’s major performance each semester. Most of 
the trombone, saxophone, flugohorn, percussion 
and bass players are music majors. 


Jazz Ensemble: (Front row) P. Lombard, D. Jackson, 
R. Brumley, B. Tucker, M. Bell. (Gecond row) H. 
McKee, J. Roark, T. Collins, R. Cline, J. Stites. 
(Third row) M. Temple, S. Clark, L. Dillard, J. 
Jansky, K. Johnson, D. Mims. (Fourth row) D. Dor- 
ris, M. Cunningham, J. Jones, R. Kidder. (Back 
row) Mr. E. Alford. 


made my standards a lot higher musical- 
ly,” she said. 

Celebrities are rare on campus, but Phi 
Mu Alpha fraternity was honored in the 
fall by seeing a celebrity with whom they 
had something in common. 

Pianist Van Cliburn was in concert in 
early December, and the Phi Mu Alpha 
member was presented with an apprecia- 
tion award by the local chapter. 

A program on classical music was 
planned to air over a local radio station 
in the spring, according to chapter presi- 
dent Dennis Preston. Preston said the 
members selected the recorded musical 
arrangements and conducted interviews. 

The oom-pah-pahs of shiny tubas are 
getting softer as the Tuba Ensemble uses 
the once neglected instrument at con- 
certs featuring jazz and pop selections, 
member Jim Morgan said. 

The campaign is a 20-year-old nation- 
wide effort to spotlight the potential of 
the tuba as a Wag instrument, according 
. to member Keith Campbell. 

He said the group practices two to 
three hours weekly. “We enjoy perform- 
ing because there’s not much pressure. 
You learn to listen better and know 
your horn.” 

Frisbees soared through Diddle Arena 
Nov. 15 as thousands awaited a concert 
by Barry Manilow. Up the hill a small- 
er audience Beate the Percussion 
Ensemble concert. 

“There were quite a lot of people 
there,” said drummer Donnie Johnson. 
“The audience doesn’t know what a per- 
cussion ensemble is, and they’re fasci- 
nated,” Johnson said. 

Bill Carrel, the only non-percussion 
major, said the ensemble is a good op- 
portunity for students to improve their 
percussion techniques. 

“Performing helps you overcome a 
fear and we get compliments on the 
hard work me hours we put into it,” 


Carrel added. 
(continued on page 292) 


“Performing helps you overcome a fear, and we get 
compliments on the hard work and hours we put into it.” 
— Bill Carrel, Percussion Ensemble 


Tuba Ensemble: (Front row) J. Eaves, J. Roark, W. Sanders, K. Campbell, K. Vinson. (Second row) D. 
Devore, L. Stofer, B. Hugh, H. Hamilton, R. Jenkins, B. Maples. (Back row) J. Stites, R. Goolsby, T. Stites, 


D. Martin, R. Whitmer, and J. Morgan. 


Percussion Ensemble: (Front row) J. Shrode, M. Spenneberg, W. Carrel. (Second row) L. Lloyd, K. Brown, E. 
Alford, D. Johnson. (Back row) R. Kidder and J. Neal. 


Delta Omicron: (Front row) Q. Payton, M. Dixon. (Back row) P. Page, D. Sego, | Phi Mu Alpha: (Front row) D. Preston, L. Bush. (Second row) D. Peters, M. 
K. Abbott, B. Collett, K. Best, P. Pratt, S. Rogers, C. Goodrum, J. Cagle, K. Dunn, J. Godfrey, L. Mosser, B. Howard. (Back row) J. Malone, K. Satterfield 


Adams, K. Pratt, D. Kemp and P. Stanton. 


and T. Baker. 
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Formations of note 


After they surround the football field 
the halftime buzzer roars. The players 
clear the field. There is one _ brief 
silent moment. Then the announcer’s 
voice comes across the loud speaker. 
“Western is proud to present its Big 
Red Band.” Marching onto the field in 
near perfect form, they begin their 
halftime performance. 

What the fans don’t realize is that 
what looks natural takes weeks of prac- 
tice which produces professional half- 
time entertainment. 

According to band members, they 
practice five to six hours a week. Their 
job begins the Saturday before fall se- 
mester regictration. Along with their 
music they also have drill Braces to learn. 

Of 170 members, 113 are non-music 
majors. Many have been in a marching 
band since junior high. “I don’t know 
what it would be like to not be in the 
band,” said Kathy Woodford, a junior 
from Paris. “I would be lost without it.” 
According to Daryl Hancock, a sopho- 
more from Hopkinsville, it “gets into 


your blood.” 

Of course, habit isn’t the only reason 
for becoming a band member. “It gives 
me something to do in the afternoons,” 
said Hancock. “It is also an excellent op- 
portunity to meet people.” 

Band members practice and perform 
in cold weather as well as warm and in 
wet as well as dry for only one-half hour 
of credit. 

“I feel it should be more than a half 
hour credit,” said Miss Woodford. 
“Sometimes I think it should be listed 
under physical education with all the ex- 
ercise we get.” 

“The only disadvantage that I can 
think of is maybe a cold when you are 
out in the rain or cold weather,” said 
Karen Johnson, a senior music major 
from Lafayette, Tenn. Miss Johnson who 
has been drum major at WKU for two 
Practices often began with members working with- 
out their instruments, rehearsing the formations 
along with twirlers, flag corp and field command- 
ers. They often started in one spot and progressed 


to the football field when director Dr. Kent Camp- 
bell gave the signal. 


— B. Coffey 


“Sometimes I think it should be 
listed under physical education 


with all the exercise we get.” 
— Kathy Woodford 


peer said she and Gwenda Willingham, 
er co-worker, practice between eight 
and 10 hours a week including band 
practice. 

The musicians in the band aren't the 
only ones who are experienced band 
members. WKU’s twirlers, Tina Lewis, 
Betty Thompson and Tara Gamble, have 
received several honors in their field. All 
three are members of the United States 
Twirling Association (U.S.T.A) and have 
studied ae eight, 10 and 12 years, respec- 
tively. The twirlers practice six to eight 
hours a week. 

Helping WKU’s band become an asset 
is the Sie corp which practices nine to 10 
hours a week. “The flag corp adds color 
to the band,” said Jeanie Montgomery, a 
freshman member from Winchester. 

Although the band didn’t travel far- 
ther than Cookeville, Tenn., they gave a 
lasting impression to those who came to 
WKU football games. Tina Napier, a 
sophomore from Bowling Green com- 
ments, “We set a good example to those 


who aren't familiar with WKU.” 
— VICKI BAGWELL 


— CM. Schmitt 


A little extra action with his tongue heps sopho- 
more Monte Young as he plays the drums in an 
early fall practice. Band members rehearsed music 
and drilled four times each week. 


A match-up between the formation and the music 
at the Akron football game was appreciated b 
Barry Manilow fans. Director Dr. Kent er pel 
said the band played one of the soloist’s most pop- 
ular recordings, “I Write the Songs.” 


Shadows transform field commander Karen John- 
son and flute and clarinet players of the “Big Red 
Marching Band” into “bigger than life” forms 
while the students perform at halftime. 


— J. Burton 
Taking a pause that hopefully refreshes is Mark 
McChesney, a senior from Bowling Green. The 
music minor said that he has been involved with a 
marching band for three years of college and three 
years bE high school. 


ASO ES 

— B. Rogers 
e fe wae 
ee 2, 


Phebe 
— D. Gibson 


A banner becomes a wrap for flag corp member 
Robbie Young as she pauses during an afternoon 
drill. The girls practiced with the band in addition 
to separate rehearsal sessions at other times. 
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Advertisements in the College Heights 
Herald announced the initiation ceremo- 
ny and meetings of Phi Eta Sigma, fresh- 
man honor fraternity, to the student 
body as well as to the 87 members. 

Homecoming morning, new members 
who earned at least a 3.5 gpa as freshmen 
were inducted into the Pe oeniee before 
the parade and football game. 

Earlier in the semester, Dr. Carl Kell, a 
member of the speech and theatre de- 
partment who wrote articles about the 
Ford-Carter debates, spoke to the society 
about his project. 

“Members are inducted on scholastic 
merit; their initial goals have been aca- 
demic,” said president John Gover. 

Inside the doctors’ cafeteria at a lo- 
cal hospital hung original art pieces 
with price tags and the artist’s signature 
in view. 

Art Guild members displayed their 
work at Bowling Green-Warren Co. Hos- 
pital and at shows downtown, according 
to member Bob Love. 

“The Art Guild is not like any other 
organization,” Love said. “It helps you 
individually and it helps the school 
through our advertising of WKU on 
trips we take.” 

Love said the members are striving to 


eo ee : 
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— M. Lyons 


Rounding her mouth for an “O” sound, junior 
Sheila Harlow watches Madrigal Singers’ director 
Jim Jones. The 12-member audition sale per- 
forms popular songs, movie songs and light songs 
with nonsense words. 


sell their work and the Guild coaches 
them on channels to use. 

They don’t use a piano to cover the flat 
notes they sometimes hit, but the Madri- 
gal Singers are a close-knit group, and 
aren’t embarrassed when someone hits 
a clinker. 

“We just use a pitchpipe which is very 
good for ear training,” said Mike Dunn, 
a four-year member. “More than any 
choral group we are sensitive to the 
sounds around us and we feel free to 
criticize each other.” 

Dunn said the singers rehearse five 
hours each week on difficult contempo- 
rary chamber works. 

Another singer, Penny Pratt, said 
the Madrigals are an audition group. 
“It’s kind of a pride thing, an honor,’ 
she said. 

Parties are more than recreation 
and refreshments for the Student 
Honors Organization. 

“You can encourage the intellectual 
community by giving parties,” said 
president Jim Holland. “It’s good for 


people interested in learning to meet 
each other because they usually know a 
little bit about a lot of things; that’s the 
crux of it.” 
Holland said the organization pro- 
vides a forum for people to discuss issues “We extend our learning beyond the classroom and get into the 
UN gaara Erp nie ei field.” — Rose Davis, Graduate Library Science Student Association 
national films,” the president added. “A 
faculty member familiar with the coun- 
try told us how the film portrayed the 
culture of the country.” 
Librarians still reprimand noisy pa- 
trons, but staying informed about trends 
in the field takes some time too, accord- 
ing to members of the Graduate Library 
Science Student Association. 
Member Rose Davis said the organiza- 
tion brings graduate students together to 
share ideas, problems and questions. 
“We extend our learning beyond the 
classroom and get into the field. 
“We attend state and national conven- 
tions to keep track of current trends like 
the closing of the card catalog,” Miss 
Davis said. 


(continued on page 296) 


Madrigal Singers: (Front row) J. Jones, M. Daniel, S. Scott. (Second row) D. Ruggles, S. Harlow, P. Pratt, D. 
Sego, E. Tate, S. Harris, M. Dunn. (Back row) J. Shadowen, R. Buford and B. Howard. 


& 
& 
five 


Phi Eta Sigma officers: (Front row) D. Ralston, C. 
Wade, B. Bretz. (Back row) J. Gover, J. Miller and J. 
Sagabiel. 


Art Guild: (Front row) J. Reiss, S. Hunt, R. Os- 
borne. (Second row) M. Green, C. Bush, B. McDan- 
iel. (Back row) S. Calloway, B. Love, S. Carder, B. 
Merrill and J. Hill. 
Student Honors Organization: (Front row) Dr. J. Baker, J. Holland, M. Trask, B. Bow, J. Grover. (Second 
row) R. Jackson, K. Pawley, K. Vanmeter, N. Durbin, W. Benson, J. Mesker. (Back row) A. Logan, D. 
| Teme incen, J. Travis, R. Norris, D. Davis, W. Booth, K. Marcroft, K. Shay, L. Mead, W. Samiee af. 
=z Furlong. 


Graduate Library Science Student Association: (Front row) N. Sims, R. Davis. (Back row) M. Henderson, B. 
ae Fleming, Z. Grant, R. Moon, M. Ferris, M. Mitchell, S. Hunt, C. Sowards, Dr. R. Smith and R. 
Van Boduen. 
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Reasons to join the Bowling Club are 
not hard to find, but members have trou- 
ble agreeing on them. 

Member Brenda Carter said the club 
provided a means of announcing up- 
coming bowling tournaments, while 
Annette McKinney said it offered ex- 
perience and knowledge about bowl- 
ing competition. 

Miss McKinney said each person pays 
for his accommodations on road trips, 
which she thinks is a disadvantage. 

Asked why she joined, Miss Carter re- 
plied, “Because I enjoy bowling and I 
thought it would help me more to under- 
stand what's going on.” 

The sun has been up for a while as 
dozens of students load inexpensive 
backpacks. They're not filled with the 
bare essentials needed for a hike in 
the mountains, but with textbooks for a 
9:10 class. 

“It’s not very popular in this part 
of the country,” said Jerry Ralph, a mem- 
ber of the Backpacker’s Club. He said 
it takes a certain type of person to go out 
and backpack. 

The club’s purpose, according to 
Ralph is “to bring people together 


around the campus who are interested in 
backpacking with varying degrees of 
skill, and learn from each other.” 

The club made trips to Mammoth 
Cave and part of the Appalachian Trail 
in the Smoky Mountains. 

“We want to get people who know 
what's going on instead of those who 
shoot a white handkerchief sticking out 
of a back pocket for a deer’s tail,” said 
Robert Neely, Gun Club member. 

Neely said education is a main concern 
of the club and work toward the goal 
began with plans to sponsor a Hunter 
Safet Conservation program. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association would fund the 
program, and participants would receive 
certification after learning how to handle 
themselves with firearms. 

To shoot trap and skeet, the club vis- 
ited the Jefferson Gun Club, the Sports- 
man’s Club and Wildcat Hollow. 

Refreshments, guest speakers and 
conventions aren’t guaranteed with 
membership to the Karate Club. “All you 
can promise is a good workout in the 
style of karate,” according to James Pick- 
ett, a four-year member. 

Pickett said the club meets three times 


Gun Club: (Front row) A. Bevarly, R. Neely, B. Bristow, L. Riggs, M. Hankle, T. Cooper. (Second row) W. 


Zoglmann, D. Tucker, B. McEuen, R. Combest, R. Dillman, 


Sager, B. Carman. (Back row) M. Blincoe, 


W. Phelps, R. Wheeler, B. Smith, B. Speakman, M. Johnson, D. Selby and G. Brooks. 


Fencing Club: (Front row) C. Bush, S. Zeidler, V. Holway, S. Johnson, M. Burnette, D. Bush, S. Buck. 
(Second row) B. Crider, T. Steele, G. Mayo, E. Bowen, A. Faller, B. McDaniel, T. Hale, J. Langley, T. Stone. 


(Back row) J. Woosley, M. Morris, A. Soellner, D. Faller, R. Maxham, E. Monroe, D. Faller, 


A. Bush. 


. Guinn and 


a week for workouts and each semester’s 
lessons begin with basic exercises. “You 
never waste time on basics,” the senior 
said. ‘The more you go over the basics, 
the better you learn it; you’re sharpening 
what you know.” 

Member Jeff McCelvey said the club is 
more like a class than a club. “Master 
Henry Chai knows what he’s teaching 
and can get it across. His authority 
makes you want to work out,” he said. 

Instructor Master Henry Chai said the 
club placed third in green belt competi- 
tion at the first Tack Won Do Tourna- 
ment in Nashville in September. 

The college fencers don’t swing 
from chandeliers like the heroes in late- 
night movies, but Fencing Club member 
Candy Bush said the sport is rather 
dramatic, nonetheless. 

The sophomore said the club meets 
weekly for a two-hour session for begin- 
ners as well as an advanced group. 

“It’s an individual sport; you need an 
opponent, but not a team,” Miss Bush 


said. “Fencing has been called physical 


chess. It requires skill and agility, but 
it’s a mental game too. You're trying to 
outwit your opponent in what used to be 
a life and Heath struggle.” 

Her father Arthur Bush is the club’s 
adviser and he said the students compete 
regularly at Amateur Fencers’ League of 
America sponsored meets. 

(continued on page 298) 


McKinney. 


Bowling Club: (Front row) B. Carter, A. McKinney, J. Matthews, J. Johnson, N. A roll-off for Bowling Club members was necessary to pick a team to 
Williams, C. White, V. Wilson, T. Potts. (Gecond row) G. Walden, D. Holden, C. represent the university in a February tournament. Memb 
Atchley, K. Owen, C. Hale, M. Martin, A. Lewis, J. Lee. (Back row) W. Holloman. _ keeps score for fellow bowlers. 


Backpackers Club: (Front row) J. Ralph, J. Meacham, J. Gross, M. Aune and W. : fs 
i 
| 


“Fencing has been called physical chess.” 
— Candy Bush, Fencing Club 


Karate Club: (Front row) J. Pickett, H. Chai, E. Mosley, J. McCelvey. (Second row) R. James, D. Brown, M. 
Smith, C. Thomas, R. Wilkey, S. Ashby. (Third row) S. Turner, T. Padgett, R. Poling, J. Marshall, M. 
Lawson, D. Grizzle. (Back row) T. Furlong, R. Smith A. Tompkins, M. Wallace and S. Morgan. 


er Mary Goff 


— T. Dekle 
, 
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Encouraged by cheers and yells from 
spectators in the stands, the last athlete 
crossed the finish line.- 

The athletes were participants in 
the annual Special Olympics at Bowl- 
ing Green High School, and many of 
the spectators were Recreation 
Club members. 

President Jo Anna Shipley said the 
club helps organize and recruit volun- 
teers for the May event. 

The Olympics give the children the 
chance to compete like normal children 
according to member Marla Tharp. “It 
gives them the opportunity to be them- 
selves,” she said. 

The club also sponsored the annual 
Pet Fair in April and donated the profits 
to the Kentucky Special Olympics. 

Miss Shipley also said the club’s aim 
is to “provide services for the communi- 
ty. It’s not just a fun and games organiza- 
tion and not just a service organization 
either,” she added. 

The recreation major recommends the 
club to recreation majors, minors and 
those in areas of concentration. 

“I wish more people would join. It 
would make the club stronger,” ae said. 
“But it would help them more than the 
club,” she added. 

Shooting the rapids is not exactly the 
case with the annual Veterans On Cam- 
pus canoe race, but the 12-mile race be- 
gan on a crowded Warren County stream 
and ended with a picnic-style chicken 
and baked beans dinner. 

Sue Osborne, secretary of the club, 
said anybody could enter the contest, 
and added that the only restrictions were 
that three people had to be in each canoe. 
One of the occupants also had to be a 
girl, Miss Osborne said. 

Other activities sponsored throughout 
the year included a fall hayride, an intra- 
mural volleyball team, Homecoming 


dance, a camp-out, spaghetti night and a 
bingo night. 

Tom Osborne said the group has a 
membership fee and also raises money 
for activities through projects. He added 
that one money-making project was a 
booth at the Southern Kentucky Fair. 

Osborne also said he joined the orga- 
nization because it helped him adjust to 
college after being in the armed services 
for a period. 

“Tt did a lot for me,” he said. “When 
veterans come back to college they feel 
old. There are also people (in the club) 
who know where jobs are and how to get 
them,” he added. 

Every dorm room was filled in the fall, 
and keeping 4,950 students happy was 
the major endeavor for Interhall Council. 

To get ideas about activities that 
would entertain residents, the council 
conducted a student-hall interest survey, 
a faculty-staff interest survey and an 
open house survey. 

Homecoming activities, a Western 
night at a iocalsnaunted house, a window 


decorating contest at Halloween and a 


aga) tournament were sponsored by 
the council. 

Specialty weeks with themes such as 
Wild Western Week, A Disney Daffy- 
ness Week and a Roaring Twenties 
Week were featured by the council. 

According to Edna Duggins, the 
council can do more for students than 
plan activities. 

“For one thing the students tell the 
dorm officers what we need,” she said. 
“We can give people on the Hill first- 
hand information about what is needed 
in the dorms.” 


Freezing temperatures and snow didn’t keep Sail- 
ing Club members from storing a wooden Thistle 
boat donated to the club by Larry and Betsy Bedner. 
David Danhauer, Joe Powell and adviser Jim Evans 
moved the boat into Smith Stadium. 


— B. Coffey 


Serving on the council is not manda- 
tory for Rall officers, but Miss Duggins 
said she wanted to be a member. 

“When I went to the meeting and saw 
everyone working together for the re- 
sidents, I wanted tc be a part of it,” 
she said. 

“I like being involved and having a 
voice in what is going on,” said Andy 
Hussey, another council member. 

“Before I could express ideas but 
without authority I couldn’t get 
them enacted.” 

It was the first semester ever for the 
Sailing Club and one of the main pro- 
jects was convincing non-sailors that 
they were welcome as members. _ 

“Everybody asks if they have to have 
sailing experience,” said member David 
Danhauer. “We are trying to empha- 
size that they don’t have to; we'll give 
them that.” 

Danhauer said two boats were donated 
ta the club in the fall. “We spent most of 
the time working on them,” _ said, add- 
ing that another boat was given to the 
club in January. 

For freshman Tim Struttmann the 
club was something to occupy his week- 
ends. “I like sailing a lot because my 
family has two boats. It helps because on 
the weekends I get bored crazy,” Strutt- 


mann said. ; 
(continued on page 300) 


“We can give people on the Hill first-hand information about what 
— Edna Duggins, Interhall Council 


Is needed in the dorms.” 


Recreation Club: (Front row) C. Gilliam, M. Settle, 
J. Wittenbraker, C. Holmes, T. Phillips, R. Boyle, 
M. Wright, C. Holl, J. Shipley, J. Verner. (Second 
row) L. ee A. Grayson, E. Rodgers, S. Branyon, 
J. Weimer, C. Gibson, S. Wathen, C. Benassi. 
(Third row) S. McFarland, S. Bennett, B. Baird, K. 


Shea, M. Tharp, P. Owen, J. Redd, D. Briggs, P. 
Back row) 


Burden, S. Cawthan, Y. Slaiman, M. Lee. ( 
M. Aune, W. Denham, S. Hendrickson, 


lewski, B. Scillian, M. Clark, C. Clark, J. 


W. Tate and T. Bulla. 


D. Kowa- 
Shutters, 


Interhall Council: (Front row) M. Pawley, T. Wallace, D. Bridges, C. Bonnieville, B. 


Harris, R. Dearen, L. Bauer, D. Griggs, C. Zax, S. Cross, K. Hood, A. Griffith. (Back row) 
S. Buckner, W. Easley, C. O'Neill, ra King, E. Skrag, C. Stockton, M. Kingrey, A. Cage, E. | 
Duggins and A. Hussey. | 


Veterans On Campus: (Front row) L. Kerr, J. Osborne, K. Stillman, 
G. Oliver. (Second row) L. Beam, N. Stannard, J. McDonald. (Third 
row) F. Alfieri, E. Cunningham, J. Weaver. (Fourth row) B. Klein, S. 
Osborne, J. Ransdell. (Fifth row) B. Skellie, T. Padgett, W. Cunning- 
ham. (Sixth row) J. Hagers, J. Lenn, J. Marshall. (Back row) O. Lady 
and A. Coad. 


Sailing mh (Front row) M. Willis, D. Danhauer, T. Struttmann, J. Evans, L. Whalen and 
J. Powell. 
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The dissecting kit market is small, but 
steady as a money-making project for 
Tri Beta, honorary biology society, ac- 
cording to president Howard Roberts. 

“We sell the kits at the beginning of 
each semester to students in the Sa he 
classes,” Roberts said. 

A sense of adventure led the club on 
several exploration excursions into area 
caves, Roberts said. “It’s more of a re- 
creation than anything, but it’s interest- 
ing to see that life does exist at that 
point,” he said. 

The group also traveled to Tennessee 
to Tech Aqua, a biology station equipped 
with a fishery station. “Here students 
can get reinforcement and apply what 
they've learned,” Roberts vit 


Stripped of money-saving coupons 


A balmy late summer evening was perfect weather 
for a Society of Physics Students cookout. Intense 
volleyball competition took place while advisers of 
the organization grilled hamburgers. 


with its news now history, four tons 
of newspapers were tossed in green 
and white striped bins and collected 
by the Engineering Technology Club 
for recycling. 

President Steve Wendt said the bins 
were placed near dormitories, the li- 
brary, administration building and Grise 
Hall. Each 100 pounds collected netted 
one dollar, and was used to finance 
field trips. 

Another project was the publication of 
a newsletter, Technologist, which con- 
tains information about the engineering 
technology programs and updates on 
former students. Printed once each se- 
mester, the newsletter is sent to alumni. 

One day they hope to be treating 
broken arms, cavities and diseased ani- 
mals, but for the meantime Alpha Epsi- 
lon Delta members watch and listen to 
professionals in medicine, dentistry and 
veterinarian medicine. 

Cathy Griffing, a Bowling Green pre- 
vet student, arn the organization looks 
good on a student’s record when he ap- 
plies to professional school. “You get ex- 
posure through the observation program 
and trips to various medical schools,” 
she said. 

Activities of the international pre- 
medical honor society included money- 
making projects and social get-togethers. 
Raffle tickets were sold to add money 


——— 


Tri Beta: (Front row) D. Reeves, P. Weinert, C. Halcomb, H. Roberts, M. Dixon, 
J. Yates. (Second row) D. Danhauer, S. Merrill, B. Taylor, F. Morgado, C. 
Hardin, R. Crawford. (Third row) V. Payne, M. Harvey, E. Talton, D. Ralston, 
T. Flanigan, M. Rader, S. Tucker. (Fourth row) C. Wear, S. Cross, K. Wilhelmi, 
L. Smith, J. Markland, E. Burchett, T. Jones (Fifth row) M. Frye, K. Wilson, D. 
Miles, D. Dunn, J. Winchester, C. Hord, Jr., B. Cobb (Sixth row) P. Jackson, E. 
Fields, M. Yeiser, J. Clagett, C. Jarboe, V. Ray, L. Wellman. (Seventh row) L. 
Elliott, M. Keen, J. Roe, L. Johnson, L. Pennisi, R. Miller, T. Dahl. (Back row) 
Dr. Beal, M. Hudnall, R. Davis, G. Boatwright, D. Higgins, B. Battle, P. Clark, 
B. Sanders, C. Buchanan and J. Winstead. 


— L. Gardner 
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to the scholarship fund which sup- “Here students can get reinforcement and apply what they’ve 
ports members who get into profes- learned.” — Howard Roberts, Tri Beta 
sional schools. 
President Ritchie Van Bussum said 
many students think the organization is 
only open to pre-med students, but it 
does accept those in pre-dental and pre- 
vet programs, Van Bussum said. 
Working in pairs, members observed 
three-hour sessions in the emergency 
room at City-County Hospital as well as 
at a Glasgow hospital. “We've seen ever- 
ything from broken legs to sore throats 
to burns,” the president said. 
Away from ie bunsen burners, com- 
pound charts and funny smelling solu- 
tions in Thompson Complex chemistry 
department faculty members get to 
know students in a relaxed atmosphere 
at the annual picnic sponsored by the 


Chemistry Club. Society of Physics Students: (Front row) E. Ryan, S. Powell, S. Powell, P. Weinert, J. Markland, J. Parks. 
” Attendance by faculty members is (Second row) J. Green, D. Higgins, R. Crawford, D. Taylor, E. Buchanan, III, R. Buchanan, R. Turnmire. 
usually henween 75 and 85 per cent,” said (Third row) D. Chism, J. Thornton, J. Snodgrass, D. Russell, D. McCrackern, B. Boyken. (Back row) R. 


president erae (Stent, COREE you Graham, Dr. Fenenlly, C. Evans, A. Gooch and J. Woosley. 


now your instructors a little better, you =~ ; | 
can learn better,” he said. — fi 2 me | 

Harmon said the club’s membership is yt | >, 
split 50-50 between chemistry majors 
and pre-professional program majors. 

Bobbi Battle, a first-year member, said 
upperclassmen in the club conduct help 
sessions for freshmen chemistry. 

“You don’t have to minor or major in 
chemistry to join; you just need an inter- 
est in it,’ she added. 

A new by-law in the Society for Phys- 
ics Students’ constitution triggered a re- 
cruiting drive for members, according to [iy | as 
president Jim Woosley. i. ee = 

“We're trying to develop a better facul- ae on Li 
ty-student relationship, and the by-law 
allows faculty to join the society,” Woos- 
ley said. : } 

Part two of this campaign included a aot ee ee oi ey ! 


perley of individual photographs of 
} 


Bec hysics oe and minor. Woosley Alpha Epsilon Delta: (Front row) R. Van Bussum, S. Botts, L. Smith, R. Browning, B. Shockley, C. Francke, 

said this would enable the faculty to rec- H,. Roberts. (Second row) T. Lacy, K. Stein, L. Oakley, C. Griffing, R. Davis, K. Marsh, R. Crawford, Dr. 

ognize students they haven't taught. Puckett, R. Ballou. (Back row) D. Schell, E. Brown, C. Jarboe, C. Hardin, Jr., E. Burchett, J. Stokes, Jr. and S. 
(continued on page 302) Hubbuch. 


Chemistry Club: (Front row) D. Caudill, R. Crawford, Dr. Reasoner, Z. Barnes, Dr. 
Engineering Technology Club: (Front row) V. Howell, L. Gottula, S. Pearson, Dr. Wilson. (Second row) W. Fraebel, L. McMillian, T. Rhea, D. Higgins, S. 
Wendt, D. Ryan, C. Darland. (Second row) R. Graham, J. Longaker, B. Meacham, B. Battle. (Third row) T. Padgett, C. Hardin, T. Anyaegbuna, R. Fowler, R. 
brown, J. Brodt, A. Williams, J. Lee. (Back row) A. Bush, J. Carr, J. Jackson, B. Lorenz. (Fourth row) D. Storte, J. Roe, R. Hardin, C. Lane, K. Casey. (Back 
Garner, E. Hill, J. Mandrell, R. Eiler and V. Simon. row) Dr. Craig, Dr. Riley, J. Strode, R. Dillman, Dr. Hartman and B. Lawrence. 
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Club-sponsored poetry readings and 
a performance by the Green River Read- 
ers coupled with the regional convention 
in April highlighted the year for mem- 
bers of Sigma Tau Delta, English 
honor society. 

According to president A.T. Stephens, 
membership in the club has no disad- 
vantages — as long as a person had time 
to come to meetings. 

Stephens said the club activities 
“bring the English faculty and students 
closer together.” 

Jeff Howerton echoed Ste- 
phen’s sentiments. 


— D. Beauchamp 
More than one shaving cream pie splattered in 
the face of Dr. Jim Worthington, agriculture 
club adviser, at the club’s annual Halloween car- 
nival in October. 


“Besides the obvious filler for a 
resume, the club provides a chance to 
gain a greater appreciation of English,” 
the sophomore said. “You also get to 
meet people who have something in 
common with you; you both are study- 
ing English.” 

Faculty members becoming friends is 
the best part of Eta Sigma Gamma, ac- 
cording to president Marilynn Flannery. 

The graduate student said the health 
department faculty advises the club. 
“They're really great,” she said. 

According to Miss Flannery, the club 
tried to get students interested in public 
or school health to participate in the 
Kentucky Public Health Association and 
Kentucky School Health Association 
meetings in the spring. 

“The club is more social right now,” 
said vice-president Susan Johnson. 
“We're trying to get everybody to know 
everybody in the health department.” 

Most members of the honorary orga- 
nization are health and safety, communi- 
ty health or health education majors, 
Miss Flannery said. 

Miss Johnson said the club also tries 
“to involve nurses because they are part 
of the health field, too.” 

The Agriculture Education Club took 
field trips to learn more about farming 
but they didn’t visit any farms. 

Instead, members attended a Farm 
Progress School in Indiana and planned 
to attend a Farm Machinery Show and 
a Young Farmers Convention in Louis- 
ville in February, secretary Robin 
Shirley said. 

An advantage of the club is the chance 
to get to know the agriculture teachers, 
member Alfred Mattingly said. 

According to Miss Shirley, advisers 
Dr. Dwight Cline and Dr. Jim McGuire 
have a good relationship with members. 


Sigma Tau Delta: (Front row) J. Laffoon, P. Goodman, J. James, P. Napier, J. Rausch, J. Bondurant, D. 
Davis, T. Pan (Second row) J. Flynn, J. Howerton. G. Hottinger, D. Hall, J. Jones, S. Smith, H. 


Zimmerman an 


A. Stephens. 


“They don’t dominate or dictate to us,” 
she explained. | 

Two bowl games were sponsored by 
Phi Mu Epsilon, but the teams compet- “Meetings are half social and half intellectual ” 
ing weren't football stars. 2 

The math honor society sponsored a — Terry Tatum, Phi Alpha Theta 
math bowl at Warren East High School 
and one for all state high schools at 
Western. 

A picnic, bi-monthly meetings with 
speakers, two colloquium conducted by 
visiting professors and a Christmas par- 
ty were major activities. 

According to Monica Ash, the meet- 
ings and lectures are beneficial. 

“Whether or not you understand 
the lecture is irrelevant,” she. said. 
. “It serves as a way to open the door to 
new understanding.” 

ii Publishing a book or pamphlet is usu- 
| ally no easy matter, and Phi Alpha The- 
| ta, an honors history organization, chose 
| a challenging task. 

| - The club planned a student researcher 
|) | which was scheduled to be completed by 
ii the end of the spring semester, and a $25 
cash prize was awarded for the best his- 
tory paper submitted by a graduate stu- Agriculture Education Club: (Front row) D. Beals, C. Lucas, K. Lucas, R. Shirley, K. Booher, E. Mills J. 
dent and an undergraduate. Moore. (Back row) Dr. D. Cline, R. Schlotter, D. Patton, K. Frazier, D. Milliken, A. Mattingly, R. Tipton, 

Activities for the year consisted pri- O. Lambert, M. Newberry, J. Portman and Dr. J. McGuire. 
| marily of guest speakers and lecturers on 
| topics of their specialities. 

i The 32 members in the club also 
helped with the work for the high school 
it history contest which is conducted by 
/ the department every spring. 
“You might say we are the student 
auxiliary for the history department,” 
said president Terry Tatum. “We just do 
what needs to be done.” 
. Tatum said the organization also gives 
| people in history a chance to know each 
ii other. “Meetings are half social and 
| half intellectual” he said. “We try to 


= EINE — 
Ya ETE 


have one or two students per semester 


" Eta Sigma Gamma: (Front row) L. Gammons, S. Johnson, M. Flanner , 5. Bohnenblust, N. Durbi dR. 
read papers. (continued on page 304) Biggerstaff. M Sees ae 


Jeannette, J. Brooks, M. Ash. (Second row) Dr. C. Wells, M. Mus rave, M. Held. (Second row) A. Lescalleet, J. Jones, D. Pendleton, N. Wyatt, J. Koedyker, J. 
Griffin, R. Cheek, J. Sapp. (Third row) S. Carrico, J. Dawson, J. Wheeler, E. Russell. (Third row) R. Norris, N. Holman, S. Lyons, R. Tatum, W. Beck. (Back 
Pearson, W. Boyken. (Back row) J. Mulliken, B. Ross, D. Russell, L. Fergu- _— row) A. Stephens, C. Bussey, B. Hedger, L. Ferguson, R. Cooper, W. McChesney 
son, R. Daugherty and E. Buchanan. and G. Maynard. 


Phi Mu Epsilon: (Front row) D. Massey, A. Thornberry, N. Kesselring, N. Phi Alpha Theta: (Front row) J. Esche, S. Winlock, V. Pile, D. Walker, M. Wood, S. : 
) 
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An attempt to examine French from a 
first-hand point of view characterized 
the activities of Pi Delta Phi. 

In the fall semester Dr. William Walls, 
assistant professor of French, and ex- 
change student Gary Burkart shared 
some of the experiences of their travels 
in France. 

Spring semester activities included a 
slide show and speech by Judy Wildman 
and Western graduate Ruth Halicks. 
Both worked in France over the summer. 

“We really haven’t done too much un- 
til this year,” said president Karen 
Smith. “I guess the only thing it (the 
organization) really needs is more in- 
volvement from the members.” 

It is usually thought that the only so- 
cial organizations on a college campus 
are the fraternities and sororities. The 
International Club, however, offers stu- 
dents another social alternative. 

Besides planning Christmas and Hal- 
loween parties, the club conducted a tal- 
ent show and dinner in March. Each 
member brought a food of his national- 
ity and shared it with other members. 

Kelly Shay, a freshman from Ontario, 
Canada, said she became involved with 
the club because “I thought it would 
be a challenge to meet people from 
other countries.” 

Because of an officer change at the end 
of the fall semester, Miss Shay said the 
club lacked organization, however. 

“We need to sit down and figure out 
just what we want to establish with the 
club,” she added. 

Another member voiced his admira- 
tion for the foreign students in the club. 
“T have a lot of respect for someone who 
can learn another language well enough 
“It strikes me that a lot of the foreign 
to go to another country,” said James 
Holland, a senior from Bowling Green. 
students are more intelligent than aver- 


Pi Delta Phi: K. Smith, J. Wildman, Dr. J. Babcock, 
R. Raymer and J. Reiss. 


© i a : TA 


- 


age and have a lot to share.” 

There is no such thing as an ordinary 
meeting of the Russian Club. 

Roll is never called and no one reads 
the minutes. Instead, the group meets for 
a potluck dinner at the home of adviser 

ania Ritter. 

According to Cynthia Smothers, meet- 
ings aren’t centered around Russian to- 
pics, but members sample Russian rec- 
ipes and sometimes sing folk songs. 

“It gives us a chance to learn about 
each other when not under the strain 
of a class,’ Miss Smothers said. She al- 
so said she enjoys the club and Russian 
classes because they give her a chance to 
try out recipes and to learn about Rus- 
sian customs compared to those in the 
United States. 

Member Vida-Jane Mitchell said she 
enjoys meetings because they help stu- 
dents become better acquainted, “so we 
aren't self-conscious about speaking 
Russian in class.” 

Learning about another culture is a 
major advantage of being a German Club 
member, according to Janetlyn Cooke, 
club president. ‘You learn that there is 
more than Bowling Green, Kentucky,” 
Miss Cooke added. 

Keith Collie echoed Miss Cooke’s sen- 
timents about the advantages of the club. 
“You come into more contact with op- 
portunities to learn more about trips 
to Germany and different programs,” 


he said. 
According to Miss Cooke, club meet- 


ings “were kind of a pleasure thing. 


International Club: (Front row) J. Oiboh, A. Fathed- 
din, L. Reholon, L. Randolph, K. Shay, R. Castillo, 
A. Okpala. (Second row) R. Wurster, R. Tatum, K. 
Rubey, A. Karimi, T. Ndubueze, A. Emejiaka, D. 
Akerejah, O. DeMorales, A. Baali, S. Constantinou. 
(Third row) L. Nilssen, B. Bell, M. Afzalan, J. Em- 
mitt. (Fourth row) Dr. A. Malik, Dr. M. Howe, B. 
Ronnerman, Y. Agel, V. Tan, A. Young, S. Tong, 
N. Edoho-Ekett, L. Wu. (Fifth row) O. Theodoulou, 
J. Holland, Dr. P. Hatcher, Y. Kouzarides, R. Lui, L. 
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Meetings would usually have something 
to do with German culture.” 

Club members were involved with a 
summer studies program with Bregenz, 
Austria, as well as promoting more stu- 
dent trips to Europe during fhe summer. 

Alumni of Sigma Delta Pi Spanish 
honors organization were treated to a 
“coffee” at Homecoming, according to 
member James Holland who said a “cof- 
fee” is similar to a “tea” except for 
the beverage. 

Holland said the organization gives 
him a chance to get to know others in- 
terested in the language although 
he thought the group would speak 
more Spanish. 

Adviser Clarice Scarborough said’ the 
roup has declined in number because 
ewer students are studying foreign lan- 

guage across the nation. 

She said the group is not in danger of 
extinction, however, because nationwide 
it is very tightly organized, and its main 


_purpose is to recognize outstanding 


Spanish students. 
The annual initiation meeting for 


Sigma Delta Pi was planned for spring, 
she added. 


(continued on page 306) 


Volleyball competition also required a little team- 

work before the game at the International Club 

eas Menjor Umulap, a junior from Murfrees- 
oro, N.C. uses a little muscle to raise the net. 


“You learn that there is more than Bowling Green, Kentucky.” 
— Janetlyn Cooke, German Club 


Russian Club: (Front row) J. Cooke, J. Schaffner, L. D. Holmes, M. Zaboronak. (Back row) S. Stewart, 
Berry, J. Howard, J. Eldred, D. Merrick. (Second V. Mitchell, J. Howard, D. Bond, R. Humphries 
row) M. Ritter, D. Hoffman, C. Smothers, C. Pine, and D. Warner. 


row) V. Brown, J. Akers, K. Collie, M. Clark, T. Boykin, K. Little, J. Staley, C. 
Smothers and V. Mitchell. 


Sigma Delta Pi: (Front row) N. Sims, L. Poole, F. Simpson. (Back row) Dr. P. 
Hatcher, C. Scarborough, G. Halcomb, V. Brown, Dr. R. Padilla, J. Holland and 


i 

German Club: (Front row) T. Baldwin, L. Turok, J. Cooke, L. Smith, L. Berry. (Back | 
Dr. C. Brown. 

| 

| 
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Active in the local and national repub- 
lican campaigns of Sen. Howard Baker 
and President Gerald Ford, College Re- 
publicans worked very closely with War- 
ren County republicans by manning the 
headquarter’s phones and canvassing the 
local registered voters. 

Members J. Lewis Moseley, Marsha 
Dunn, Becky Rueff, Janet Hawkins and 
Jerry Johnson traveled to Louisville one 
eekecn to staff the Jefferson County 
headquarters. The Western students 
stuffed envelopes and answered tele- 
phones for the campaign there. 

On campus, the group sponsored the 
Walter Baker speech and sold bum- 
per stickers. 

Fame came to the campus chapter of 
Public Relations Student Society of 
America (PRSSA) when it was chosen 
best in the nation at the national conven- 
tion in October. 

Fame doubled when PRSSA member 


Dan Pelino was elected to a national of- 


ran 
— D. Gibson 


California sunshine, an award and sightseein 

awaited Sigma Delta Chi members at the nationa 
convention in Los Angeles, Calif. Edna Duggins 
enjoys a quiet moment on the beach. 


fice at the convention. 

Western was also selected as the site 
of the PRSSA Regional Caucus over 
Ohio State, Michigan State and Pur- 
due Universities. 

The theme of the March caucus was 
“Hands on Experience,” and its purpose 
was to give those attending a chance to 
actually work with the equipment in- 
volved in seminar discussion, according 
to one member. 

A newly formed campus organization, 
Young Democrats got off the ground 
with a spring raffle. 

The group sold chances for a ride in 
Sen. Frank Miller’s hot air balloon, and 
this served as its main money-maker for 
the year. 

Like a few other campus clubs, Young 
Democrats is not restricted to Western 


College Republicans: (Front row) J. Moseley, K. Cornell, S. Leucht, M. Dunn, J. Johnson. (Second row) B. 
Humphrey, L. Horton, C. Robinson, R. Reuff. (Back row) M. Burke, G. Thornton, G. Hiesterman and D. 
Brown. 
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|| students. Its membership includes WKU “Gy . | 
Re iis anc Warren County tecidents, Sixty students tabulated election results from all 48 Warren | 


according to president Jeff Durham. County precincts and phoned results to New York.” | 
The group participated in the Carter — Debbie Gibson, Sigma Delta Chi 
and Natcher campaigns last fall. 


Alpha Delta Sigma got out and sold 
themselves this year. 
| 
| 
| 


The campus chapter of the American 
Advertising Federation spent most of the 
fall semester recruiting new members. 

The group also prepared for entry in 
the district convention competition. 

The competition, which was spon- 
sored by different companies, gave stu- 
_| dents the opportunity to design a com- 

plete marketing campaign for a new 
product with the knowledge that the best 
entries would actually be used to’pro- 
mote that product when it is marketed. 
Using airplanes, station wagons and gs 
their own feet, Sigma Delta Chi members J pas, 
covered a lot of territory en route to na- a pre 
tional and regional conventions, Louis- Public Relations Student Society of America: (Front row) R. Blann, M. Thomas, D. Pelino, B. Cortus. 


ville professional chapter meetings and (Second row) W. McConnell, J. Franklin, D. Anderson, S. Maddox, N. Nahikian, E. Pryor, C. Murphy, M. 
. money-making projects. Thomas. (Back row) B. Collins, J. Kimbrough and D. Hagan. 


Members Jim Siwicki, Edna Duggins, 
Neil Budde, Tom Beesley, Debbie Gib- | 
son and adviser Jim Highland attended 
a three-day national convention in Los 
Angeles, Calif., where Western’s chapter 
of the professional fraternity for future 
journalists was named one of the na- 
tion’s top 10. 

On campus, the fraternity covered the 
Nov. 2 election for the National News 
Election Service in New York. President 
Debbie Gibson said, “Sixty students tab- 
ulated election results from all 48 War- 
ren County precincts and phoned results 
to New York.” 

A Christmas banquet featured a panel 
discussion led by Hugh Haynie, Courier- 
Journal editorial cartoonist, Ralph Ed 
Graves, commissioner of the department ae a aS ap aay 
for Local Government and Sandra Early, 


N 


WAVE-TV in Louisville. Ey, on a Marya Many iL. ae Clay Book, ee ae 
; (Second row) C. Miller, P. Cook, L. Cooper, M. Berryman, J. Durham, D. Newman, S. Held, S. Johnson. 
peut Bene steels nae Pun enSS (Third row) S. Henry, R. Lacy, B. Shockley, D. Augenstein, D. Witty, E. Coffman, S. Johnson, J. Ladd, J. 
RY. a4 Eovere elie Spe a pee WIUN- Evans. (Back row) D. Payne, J. Schnapf, B. Harris, K. Share, E. Pearson, T. Fulkerson and M. Alvey. 
in e€ mass communications an jour- 


nalism departments. 
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American Advertising Federation/Alpha Delta Sigma: (Front row) R. Sigma Delta Chi: (Front row) D. Buckles, G. Hiesterman, P. Cross, K. Whitson, E. 
Blann, C Stringer. (Back row) C. Price, T. Thompson, M. Steenbergen, K. Pepe ne R. Vincent, M. Pace. (Back row) K. Steichenoff, D. Pelino, T. Beesley, P. 
Woodford, M. Robinson, G. Russell and C. Klumb. Hohman, J. Highland, J. Grove, T. Jones, J. Siwicki, G. Kuhl and T. Siwicki. 
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JOINING IN .... 


Inch by inch 


the pages went together on the light table. From the ad staff to the 
typesetters to the news staff, the Herald staff worked to make the 
student newspaper another All-American. 


The light table in the College Heights 
Herald office is bare as reporters inter- 
view student and administrator sources 
and write copy. Photographers snap 
shutters for assignments and feature 
pictures that also tell a story about life 
at Western. 

But as editors decide what to use in the 
next issue, little sheets of paper are 
clothes-pinned above the light table with 
rough Senne of each page’s design. 

The stories come in inch by inch, beat 
by beat as editors and assistants edit 
the copy. 

Meanwhile, all the advertisements 
have been sold and most have already 
been sent to the typesetter. The material 
is reproduced, proofed once more and on 
its way to the paste-up on the light table. 

It’s production night in Room 125, 
Downing University Center and the 
deadline is creeping closer. 

Production nights come twice a week. 
Some went past midnight but the staff 
didn’t complain as the Herald continued 
to receive awards. 

At the April, 1976, meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Intercollegiate Press Association 
(KIPA), the Herald garnered the Sweep- 
stakes Award and was awarded second 
place honors by the Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi in 


Ads, cutlines, copy, headlines and BeOreereP RE al- 


ways require approval by other sta 


thir 


opinion on a cutline for a January issue. 


members. Jan 
ee and Alfina Mami asked Linda Sanders for a 


— J. Burton 


News staff meetings brought Herald writers and 
editors together to discuss story assignments and 
ideas for possible features. The meetings were 
scheduled twice a week several days ahead of each 
production deadline. 


the Kentucky-Indiana-Illinois region. 

Neil Budde, editor for both 1976 se- 
mesters, said the student newspaper was 
also rated “All American” by the Associ- 
ated Collegiate Press for the ninth and 
tenth semester. 

Working on the staff still seemed to be 
one of the closest and best places to get 
experience in writing, editing, advertis- 
ing and photography. 

Staff member Jim Grove said he took 


— L. Wright 
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what he learned in class and applied it in 
his sports writing. 

“It’s a unique experience,” Grove said. 
“You're learning, but not in a class- 
room situation.” 

Advertising manager Dale Whitfield 
said she learned about the administrative 
end of her field in addition to the aspects 
of ad layout and design. 

Once reporter, arts editor and copy 
editor, and editor for the spring semes- 
ter, Judy Wildman said ie has done 
some reporting and editing as well as 
administrative work involved with a pa- 
per. “It’s easier for me to evaluate my 
strong and weak points,” the French and 
journalism major said. 

Asked about the pros and cons of 
working on the paper, Grove said he got 
to know people. “We're accused of being 
an ‘elite’ group of people that don’t like 
to associate, but I don’t feel so,” the West 
Palm Beach, Fla. junior said. 

Both Miss Whitfield and Grove said 
the work is time-consuming. 

“You really have to budget your time,” 
Grove said. “It cuts into a lot of your 
time, but the advantages outweigh 
the disadvantages.” 

Reporter Greg Kuhl said the spring 
staff increased and the transition of two 
new editors was a smooth one. 

“We keep getting done earlier and ear- 
lier,” Kuhl said. “The more efficient we 
get, the more it’s like a newspaper in the 
real world.” 

Beat by beat and inch by inch the staff 
continued the award winning publica- 
tion. There were news stories as well as 
editorials on age-old campus policies; 
there were new pictures and new feature 
stories on personalities. 

And on each production night every 
inch of copy hit the light table in Room 
125, Downing University Center. 

— CONNIE HOLMAN AND 
JEFF HOWERTON (1 


Bb, RESEERD 


ifs funny 
agit od 


— J. Burton 


Staff meetings were led by editor Judy Wildman, 
managing editor Richard Halicks and assistant 
peeine editor Linda Sanders to give reporters a 
sense of direction of the paper since most fad indi- 
vidual assignments. 


A copy desk started on a trial basis in the fall 
became standard procedure in the spring. Linda 
Sanders, Betsy Ashcraft, Richard Halicks, Roger 
Stinnett and Teresa Mears edit stories and write 
headlines before production. 


ig ofatr 


— L. Wright 


Story assignments were Linda Sanders’ main re- 
sponsibility as assistant managing editor. With a 
budget of story ideas not yet taken, Miss Sanders 
asks editorial assistant Bill Wolfe to take some of 
them for the next issue. 


— L. Wright 


Photo assignments for Herald advertising were the 
main topic at the second spring semester photogra- 
phers meeting in the Talisman office. Advertising 
manager Dale Whitfield explained the ad staff's 
needs and deadlines. 


— T. Eblen 
Fall Staff 
Editor Neil Budde 
Managing Editor Alfina Mami 
News Editor Richard Halicks 
Opinion Page Editor Terry Cash 
Copy Editor Judy Wildman 
Sports Editor Clyde Huffman 
Arts Editor Richard Ribar 
Photo Editor Donnie Beauchamp 
Advertising Manager Dale Whitfield 
Photography Staff 
Lewis Gardner Pat Price 
Steve Benson Beth Rogers 
Bob Coffey David Frank 
Tom Dekle Ron Hoskins 
Jim Burton Mark Lyons Harold Sinclair 
Spring Staff 
Editor Judy Wildman 


Richard Halicks 
Linda Sanders 


Managing Editor 
Assistant Managing Editors 


Don Bruce 

Assistant to the Editor Alfina Mami 
Editorial Assistants Teresa Mears 
Bill Wolfe 

Sports Editor Roger Stinnett 
Arts Editor Richard Ribar 
Cartoonist Mark Comfort 
Copy Editors Betsy Ashcraft 
Pam Eldridge 

Don Minton 

Advertising Manager Dale Whitfield 

Reporters 

David Crumpler Don White 
Mary Tougher Bryan Armstrong 
Sara-Lois Kerrick Mark Schaftlein 
Cindy McCaleb Jim Grove 
Greg Kuhl Tom Eblen Gary Moore 
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JOINING IN cn: 


Going for 


Changing a 53-year-old tradition is 
not an ae task, but during most of the 
summer of 1976, members of a yearbook 
committee appointed by President Dero 
Downing discussed the possibility of 
changing the 1977 Talisman to a fall de- 
livery book. 

The 1976 Talisman, scheduled for dis- 
tribution in late April, had been returned 
for reprinting. Administrators, advisers 
and staff members believed the printing 


De eae 


— D. Gibson 


four 


to be below acceptable standards. Al- 
though the 1976 book won a record third 
straight Trendsetter from Columbia 
Berolacne Press Association, the second 

rinting did not arrive on campus until 
ee September. 

By then, the committee had recom- 
mended that the 1977 Talisman delivery 
date be changed to August, giving the 
staff the opportunity to publish a book 
with an entirely new personality. For the 
first time, a Talisman would cover 
a complete school year. In addition, 
volume 54 would include material from 
the spring and summer of 1976 which 
the spring delivery Talisman had 
not included. 

As a result, the editors set aside 
pages for two graduation stories, two 


Staff meetings weren’t always well attended be- 
cause of schedule snags, but a Sunday night combi- 
nation meeting/make-your-own-sundae party got 
perfect attendance. Kathy Whitson, Donna Backles 
and Harold Sinclair used toppings, pecans and ba- 
nanas to individualize their desserts. 


Fewer than 93 hours before Christmas, the staff 
was still working on the first deadline — 200 pages. 
Vicki Bagwell took a nap before finishing six pages 
of the Greek section. Connie Holman gave in to a 
nap three hours later. 


— J. Burton 


<a 


baseball and spring sports stories, and 
pages for both 1976 and 1977 Greek 
Week activities. 

It was also necessary to follow up on 
the nation’s summer bicentennial cele- 
bration and the students’ participation 
in it. 

The editors decided to flash back on 
those past events and update fresh mate- 
rial. The 1977 theme, ‘Flashback and 
Update,” was born. 

The year challenged the staff's creativ- 
ity. As it passed quietly by with few con- 
troversial issues on campus, the editors 
stressed adding depth to ordinary topics. 

Stories in previous books were 
thought too general, so a new dimension 
was added with a look at a freshman’s 
first weekend home, a story about a stu- 
dent miner and a consumer report on the 


Long hours together as staff members easily be- 
came close friendships for Becky Blair and Donna 
Buckles as well as for other members of the staff. It 
was the third year the two had worked together. 


— L. Wright 


Input from adviser Roger Loewen, chief photogra- 
pher Jim Burton and editor Donna Buckles directed 
the staff meetings when deadline schedules were 
reviewed and the staff brainstormed for more 
Trendsetter ideas. 


cost of college. One of the staff photog- 
raphers shuttled across Europe to do a 
picture story on Western students in 
the exchange program at Montpel- 
lier, France. 

Although the staff was significantly 
smaller than those of the past, the exper- 
ience of the members played a huge role 
in making the deadlines smoother. The 
move of the final deadline from mid- 
March to the first of June eased the pres- 
sure during the late spring months. As- 
sistance from College Heights Herald 
writers and journalism students also 
helped ease the work load. 

— ROGER LOEWEN 


Editor of the Greek and organizations sections, 
Vicki Bagwell wrote most of he Greek stories once 
staff members had accumulated the needed list of 
activities from each sorority and fraternity. 


\ 


Writer for much of the women’s sports section, 
Robin Vincent attended women’s basketball games 
and interviewed players, coaches and fans. At a 


January game Miss Vincent was a guest commenta- 


tor for WKYU with announcer Tom Beesley. 


— L. Wright 


— J. Burton 


Consideration of a negative’s quality and content 
usually took more than one opinion. Steve Benson 
and Mark Lyons critique negatives before deciding 
which ones to print. Both photesrshers had photo 
stories in the Herald and Talisman. 


— L. Wright 
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JOINING IN .... 


The Church of Christ Student Center 
has two adoption programs. 

In one, college students “adopt” 
grandparents; they get groceries for 
them and spend one or two hours a week 
with them, according to campus minister 
Bruce Breegle. 

In turn, the college students are 
“adopted” by families at Greenwood 
Park Church of Christ. The families pre- 
pare meals for the students once or twice 
a week, Breegle said. 

“Everything we do is study-oriented 
because everyone needs exposure to the 
word of God.” Breegle said. Afternoon 
Bible study periods were added on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays in the spring semes- 
ter. An open devotional was conducted 
on Tie evenings, and Soul Talks 
were conducted on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days for the dormitories. 

Sherry Clark said it is sometimes hard 


Maranatha Center: (Front row) M. Caulk, E. Bryant, S. Lewis, A. Dodd, D. Thornton, P. Thornton, M 
Rowlett, R. Davis, C. Taylor, M. Ferguson, R. Abell, R. Mason, B. Hough, J. Upton. (Second row) R. 
E Webb, L. Somervill, J. Chick. (Third 

peepee P. Moretz, E. Taylor, J. Upton, B. Dennis, K. Logsdon, P. Martin, R. Smith, C. Land, P. Stanton. 
row) J. Muffett, D. Collins, M. Beliles, M. Caulk, C. Stinnett, G. Futch, J. Chamberlin, E. Logsdon, G. 


Martin, J. Lewis, S. Carder, L. Bartley, 


(Bac 
Taylor and F. Johnson. 


to find time to study for her college 
classes, but the center has a library and 
study room. 

Breegle said the center is a place where 
the “kids get to be together.” They 
planned to Fave a meal together once a 
month on Sunday. 

Twenty-five to 30 students went 
on retreats to “get to know each other 
well,” according to Breegle. The winter 
retreat was in February at Land Between 
the Lakes, and an April retreat was at 
Cumberland Falls. 

Ben Jones, active in the mission in- 
fluence in European countries, was 
the speaker at the Christmas banquet at 


Across the street from mass fall registration in Did- 
dle Arena, members of Marcneie Center find a 
grassy setting appropriate for a sing-a-long. Visi- 
tors from the Paducah center were in Bowling 
Green in late August to help the campus center 
start the semester's activities. 


row) R. Mason, D. Abney, M. 


Park Mammoth. 

A pioneer as a campus organization, 
the Latter Day Saint Student Association 
used the same idea to introduce itself 
to the student body with a homecom- 
ing float. 

The covered wagon float with the 
theme “Pioneers of America’s Future” 
won the Red Towel Award, according to 
Holly Rochelle, queen candidate for 
the group. 

“We have meetings once a week to 
study the Bible and talk,” Miss Rochelle 
said. “It’s just like any other church 
meeting. The members don’t have to be 
Western students, but we do meet on 
campus to discuss things to help us in 
school and everyday life.” * 

Member Karen Gill said the group 
already knew each other and had 
wanted to form an organization for quite 
some time. 

“We want to reach out and tell people 
about the organization. Maybe Home- 
- coming helped,” she added. 


Besides continuing to offer a number 
of concerts, speakers, movies and var- 
ious other fellowships, members of the 
Maranatha Christian Center tried to 
change their overall image on campus. 

“There are always a lot of rumors that 
come from a lack of understanding,” said 
member Mark Caulk. “We have tried to 
open ourselves up and show them (the 
students) that we are just ordinary peo- 
ple who love the Lord.” 

Sponsoring the performances of music 
groups Praise and Hope of Glory as well 
as those of singer Harvey Jett and 
comedian-author Mike Warnke were the 
group’s major projects. 

Although the group is technically an 
organization, it may be classified falsely, 
according to Gary Futch. 

“First off, it’s not an organization. 
What we are pressing is total commit- 
ment to the Lord, not an organization,” 


i | | 
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“We have tried to open ourselves up and show them (the students) 
that we are just ordinary people who love the Lord.” 


— Mark Caulk, Maranatha Center 


Futch said. 

Caulk added, “I urge people to give 
their life to Jesus and I think it is im- 
portant to have a fellowship. If this is 
the fellowship that the Lord is willing 
for them I urge them to come here. If 
not, then they should go to anoth- 
er fellowship.” 


rozen water pipes and meters 


didn’t keep members of the Wesley 
Foundation from serving lunches as 
usual in January. 

The volunteer student cooks and dish- 
washers carried water from the Newman 
Center across the street, and served food 
on paper plates, according to member 


eee 
rc 


SUN 


Church of Christ Student Center: (Front row) B. Lawrence, B. Breegle, C. Billingsley, J. Hodges, D. Harbin, 
W. Rader, D. Harbin, S. Mattingly, J. Wix. (Second row) S. Kirby, C. White, C. Smith, T. Witty, C. Beeler, 
L. Jernigan, G. Beeler, D. Cole. (Third row) P. Williams, M. Spears, G. Howlett, B. Ragland, K. Seaton, S. 
Kirby, J. Hall, H. Seaton. (Fourth row) C. Campbell, M. Wald, P. Stewart, S. Clark, M. Thomas, W. 
Davenport, T. Hammer, A. McBride, R. Emerson, C. Wells. (Back row) K. Bull, L. Baker, D. Willis, D. 


Neil Pond. 

Meals cost 75 cents and the menu 
selection has everything from chicken 
pot pies to “Imperial Rolls,” a Viet- 
namese dish. 

Pond said there are 30 active members 
who participate in Sunday services and 
discussions on subjects that apply to col- 
lege life. 

“We don’t keep rosters and have a set 
schedule for people; it’s more of a leisure 
thing with rooms with television and 
stereo,” the member said. “The people 
there are like high school chums you've 
known forever.” 

(continued on page 314) 


Willis, D. Price, D. Vice, K. Price, G. Raymer and K. Martin. 


Wesley Foundation: (Front row) J. Ryan, N. Pond, L. Newman. 
(Second row) D. Newman, T. Jenkins, L. Campbell. (Third row) 


R. Lyons, K. Gossman, J. Shrode. (Fourth row) D. O’Banion, C. 
Langford. (Back row) W. McGee, M. Inabnitt, A. Lewis, J. Thorn- 
ton, R. Williams, R. Browning, D. Spradlin and B. Ogles. 


Latter Day Saint Student Association: (Front row) H. Rochelle, R. Hall, K. Gill, L. Smith, S. 
Hamm, L. Robinson, P. Phelps. (Back row) D. Carson, J. McKinney, T. Childers, D. Ison, W. 
Breedlove, L. Barto, E. Harrison, N. Francom and R. Middleton. 
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Accounting Club: (Front row) D. Bewley, D. Butts, 
S. Thomas, S. Routt, A. Cage, V. Lowe, W. Jones, N. 
Collins, G. Nelson. (Second row) M. Peters, R. 
Brown, J. Zoglmann, L. Augusty, T. Simpson, C. 
Cullen, P. Williams, B. Humphrey, T. Dixon, D. 
Caudel. (Third row) R. Curtis, W. Cannon, C. Hen- 


Graduates often find job hunting a 
lonely pastime but Accounting Club 
members get a headstart on the field be- 
fore they graduate, according to presi- 
dent Danny Britt. 

“We educate people on how to get a 
job, where to look and what to expect 
after we start work,” he said. 

“We pull in speakers who are here on 
campus interviewing students,” he ad- 
ded. “They represent big and small 
firms, and we have a social after each one 
speaks to the club. 

“Accounting firms aren’t interested in 
graduates who just studied while they 
were in college,” Britt said. “They want 
to know what groups and affiliations 
you've been part of; it’s very impressive 
to them to have been a member of the 
Accounting Club.” 

Britt anid the club has 40 active mem- 
bers who attend a picnic each semester 
and an awards banquet in the spring. 

With visions of overseas jobs, life 
in another culture and travel, AIESEC 
members search for businesses which 
are interested in granting inter- 
national internships. 

Ginger Holcomb said the members in- 
terview area businessmen to ascertain 
whether they are interested in hiring an 
international student for a six-week to 
one-year period. 

Each time the club finds a willing 
business, it receives an internship out- 
side the United States. 

Western students have received jobs 
in Germany, Spain and South abeiea 


ry, W. Pierce, R. Hamilton, D. Britt, M. Zimmer- 
man, J. Graham, J. Hall, E. Fisher. (Back row) J. 
Shelton, K. White, V. Stobaugh, T. Curtis, S. Bell, J. 
Lamar, D. Miller, S. Haynes, L. White, M. Daven- 
port and D. Harris. 


since the club was organized in 1975. 

“Even if we don’t get an intern- 
ship from a business the interview is 
valuable,” Miss Holcomb said. “You 
lose your stage fright, and you learn 
to be at ease in future contacts 
with businessmen.” 

An “externship” program sponsored 
by Eastman-Kodak Co., a trip to Han- 
over, Ind. for a program sponsored by 
the Louisville chapter of the American 
Marketing Association, and lectures by 
a number of speakers, includin 
Clyde Payne, the general manager o 
WBKO-TV, were the most important ac- 
tivities of the Marketing Club during the 
fall semester. 

According to president Ray Read, do- 
ing an entertainment survey of the Bowl- 
ing Green area was planned as a spring 
project. Conducting surveys is not new 
to the club, which conducted a market- 
ing survey for the College Heights Her- 
ald during the 1975-76 school year. 

Marketing classes help attract new 
members to the club. 

“I was taking a marketing class and I 
thought being in the club would help,” 
said Janice Cottongim. “If marketing is 
your thing, it would be helpful as far as 
meeting people goes.” 

According to Dwight Maxwell, a 
membership drive would benefit the 
club. “The club could use a large mem- 
bership because you can do more 
things,” he said. “The chapter is a mem- 
ber of the American Marketing Associ- 
ation, but a lot of the members are not. It 


“You lose your stage fright and you learn to be at ease in future | 
contacts with businessmen.” — Ginger Holcomb, AIESEC | 


| 
{ 
| would help the chapter status if they 
‘| T) were,” Maxwell added. 

High school senior Distributive Edu- 
cation Clubs of America (DECA) mem- 
bers don’t have to leave their organiza- 
tion when they start college, according to 
member Eddie Yates. 

Yates said the college club is a support 

division and serves high school chapters 
| by sponsoring See. and competi- 
|| tion meets in marketing, management 
and other business skills. ‘We learn to 
| help high schools in any way possible,” 
Yates said. 

Western has the largest collegiate 
| | > DECA chapter in the nation, Yates said. 
“We are able to publicize Western and its 
distributive education program.” 


AIJESEC: (Front row) G. Holcomb, M. Trask, B. Kern, D. Tomkinson. (Back row) T. Atsalis, P. Okumura, 


The club also traveled to Californiain 4 Klein and Dr. T. Baldwin. 
April for the national convention, us- | 
ing money earned by selling cheese and ff 4 ; ae 

calendar advertisements. 

(continued on p. 316) 
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Marketing Club: (Front row) C. Cornette, V. Almond, P. Meyer, D. Garner, J. Cottongim, P. Taylor. (Back 
row) M. Kneer, J. Brown, D. Maxwell, R. Read, M. Cannon and M. Cross. 


— D. Beauchamp 


First-hand experience was what senior Myra Trask 
got last summer in Valencia, Spain, where she 
| worked on a five-week business internship. Miss _ Distributive Education Clubs of America: (Front row) D. Sutherland, K. Burke, J. Morgan, F. Krebs, R. 
i Trask is president of AIESEC. Littlejohn. (Back row) E. Yates, D. Preston, A. Taylor, B. Weatherspoon and R. Williams. 
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From the first glimpse of National 
Collegiate Association of Secretaries 
(NCAS) at a coke party to the formal 
candlelight initiation in February, new 
members participate in many activities. 

Secretary Susan Reagan said the coke 
party on the fifth floor of Grise Hall in 
the heart of the business department 
classrooms is the first step in recruiting 
members and is lleweaey a sign-up 
table and a meeting. 

Later the girls had a “weenie” roast at 
Covington Woods and gave pledges rib- 
bons to wear for one week, she said. 

The association also sponsored a fash- 
ion show at Garrett Conference Center 
and a Business Education Conference for 
faculty members across the state. 

Spring projects included a Valentine 
Secretaries Tea and a spring banquet 
when awards were given to each officer, 
Miss Reagan said. 

“I spend about two hours a week 
working with the association, but it’s not 
much time for what I get out of it,” 
she said. 

Miss Reagan said she contacted 75 
alumni members of the association by 
letter to invite them to a meeting and 
asked them to write and tell us “how 
life has been for them since they were 
in NCAS.” 

Smart thinkers in Alpha Phi Omega 
service fraternity have found a foolproof 
way to motivate members, according 
to Tom Taylor, first vice-president of 
the fraternity. 

“We work with Gamma Sigma Sigma 
service sorority a lot, and the fraternity 
works a lot better and gets more done 
this way,” Taylor said. ‘Besides, it’s 
more fun and attendance is doubled or 
tripled at the activities.” 

The theory proved true when the com- 


bination won the Regents Award for its 
Homecoming float and when candidate 
Jane Owens was named first runner-up 
in the bid for Homecoming Queen. 

The organizations also co-sponsored a 
bloodmobile visit to campus, as well as 
several socials. 

Taylor said 10 fraternity members 
packed paint brushes and cans to Rus- 
sellville and painted the Pleasant Run 
Methodist Church where a former broth- 
er is pastor. 

In addition, the fraternity worked 
as ushers at concerts, treated Boys Club 
to a Games Day and carried luggage in- 
to dormitories for women _ students 
each semester. 

“Our goal is service. The emphasis is 
on youth. Youth is our future, and help- 
ing young people is the best way to hate 
the world.” 

Actives devote 30 hours and pledges 
invest 40 hours a semester in projects 
and activities, Taylor said. 

“The fraternity gives you a broad 
aspect of people when you get involved,” 
he added. “Most people feel a need 
to help, and the fraternity fulfills 
this need.” 

With aprons, dishtowels and menus, 
members of Phi Beta Lambda profession- 
al business society began an 11-hour ca- 
reer day at Frisch’s Restaurant. 

According to member Joni Tapscott, 
the amateur restaurant crew washed 
dishes and waited tables on its way to 
raising almost $200. 

“It was pretty fun, but I’m glad I got to 
be a dishwasher. I could never have wait- 
ed tables,” the sophomore said. 


A business suit is a practical outfit for model Rita 
Browning, a member of the National Collegiate 
Association of Secretaries (NCAS). The NCAS- 
sponsored fashion show featured six models. 
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National Collegiate Association of Secretaries: (Front row) E. James, J. 

Bryant, L. Glasscock, S. Reagan. (Second row) L. Easley, J. Franklin, P. 

Fein P. Anderson. (Third row) W. Easley, C. Howard, V. Moore, K. 

pryant (Back row) M. Burns, J. Shaw, S. Shepherd, L. Clark and Dr. H. 
arpe. 
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She said the group also sold candy and “I spend about two hours a week working with the association, 


earned another $100 to use toward con- yt it’s not much time for what I get out of it.” 
ventions and banquets at Christmas and 


||| spring semester. — Susan Reagan (NCAS) | 

“The organization is fun and it’s not 

like anything we had at high school. You 
only have to be interested in business to 
|] join,” Miss Tapscott said. 
i A state convention in March, a nation- 
al summer convention at Denver, Colo. 
and two field trips to Nashville were 
planned for spring to let members com- 
pete in business skills and learn more 
about the field. 

Pi Sigma Alpha isn’t the easiest orga- 
nization to get in, but the government 
honor society is an asset to graduates, 
|] according to president Tim Leigh. 

\ Leigh said the organization isn’t active 
|] except for an annual awards induction 
|| dinner in the spring. 
Mere membership in the society, how- 
ever, is recognized nationally and can in- 
_ fluence potential employers, the presi- 
dent Sia 
“You have to have taken 12 hours 


in government with at least a 3.3 gpa Phi Beta Lambda; (Front row) J. Cottongim, S. Forshee. (Second row) G. Clark, T. Grimes. (Third row) C. 
in government and a 3.0 gpa overall,” Ray, K. Caswell, S. Reagan, B. Patmor, J. Cottongim, V. Shockley, K. Pepper. (Back row) J. Shelton, J. 
i| Leigh said. Tapscott, D. Maxwell, B. Stahl, A. Deweese and J. Marcum. 

| Classes in data processing and com- 
i puter science aren't exactly imaginary, 
but then they’re not the real thing either 
as far as the professional’ working world 
is concerned. 

President Debbie Garner said the Stu- 
dent Data Processing Club helps stu- 
dents gain insight into the field of com- 
puters and their use by local firms. 

“In a classroom you're in your own 
little world, and you can’t see how it 
works. Field trips and guest speakers 
give you a better understanding,” Miss 
Garner said. 

She said the club traveled to Louisville 
and visited several local businesses that 
use sophisticated computer systems. 

More often than not, clubs in the pro- 
cess of reorganization hesitate to take on 


programs on a state or national level. 
(continued on page 318) 


Pi Sigma Alpha: (Front row) S. Vincent, T. Tatum, R. Sowell, S. Lyons, T. Mauldin, T. Leigh, J. Long, G. 
Baldwin, Dr. J. Parker and J. Siwicki. 


Alpha Phi Omega: (Front row) D. Hood, D. Brooks, D. Taylor, J. Stokes. | Student Data Processing: (Front row) K. Landrum, J. Cottongim, D. Garner, N. 
(Second row) W. Canon, H. Ballard, D. Harlow, M. Young. (Back row) L. | Hazelwood. (Back row) D. Britt, G. Ballard, B. Strauss, Y. Agel and B. Madron. 
| Leach, K. Young, T. Appling, A. Bombay and R. Ervin. 
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The Association -of Student Social 
Workers was an exception to the rule by 
sponsoring the first Kentucky Confer- 
ence for Student Social Workers. 

Revision of the club’s by-laws and 
constitution, the creation of a faculty 
curriculum committee, and money-mak- 
ing projects were other activities. 

Career information was also provided 
for members, according to Ann Phillips. 

“By being in the club, you can find out 
about job opportunities and how to take 
a merit exam to get a job with the state 
department,” Miss Phillips said. “You 
also get to know the teachers and the 
Beale in the classes better.” 

With as many branches as it has mem- 
bers, the Student Volunteer Bureau lets 
members decide what type of service 
they want to perform and finds them a 
place to work. 

Cathie Horner said she participated as 
a tutor and worked with a local elemen- 
tary school student on reading skills. “ 
had a personal relationship with him; he 
just needed a friend and some attention.” 

Another member, Cheryl Owens, said 
the bureau also sponsors student work- 
ers in nursing homes, day care centers 
and the Big Brother-Big Sister programs. 

“We also had a telephone reassurance 
program,” Miss Owens said. “A student 
was assigned to an older person who 
doesn’t get out, and called him regularly 
to reassure him that someone cared.” 

To give members more insurance for 
their teaching careers, SNEA activities 
showed members what teaching will be 


Student Volunteer Bureau: (Front row) J. Owens, 
M. Rowlett, R. Howell, R. Covington. (Second row) 
M. Delaney, D. Childers, C. Horner, M. Rector. 
(Third row) S. Alvey, C. Owens, C. Ashby, D. 
Brooks. (Fourth row) R. Correll, T. Appling, M. 
Harlow. (Fifth row) W. White, R. Ervin, D. Hood. 
(Back row) D. Stokes and A. Bombay. 


like by having student teachers and su- 
pervisors speak to the group. 

Other activities for the club included 
Dairy Council workshop, the state fall 
leadership conference, a workshop on 
classroom games, an ice cream otal and 
collection for UNICEF .at Halloween. 

Four full scholarships were awarded to 
members on the basis of service to the 
club, need and scholarship. 

Last spring a handful of students be- 
gan revitalizing Gamma Beta Phi, a once- 
active honor society. 

By the end of the fall semester more 
than 200 people had joined, and a variety 
of activities displayed success. 

A Halloween party for the children at 
Potter Children’s Home, a dance featur- 
ing the Louisville band Copperfield, a 
watermelon feast and the fall induction 
ceremony were the main activities of the 
group in the fall. 
oes 


Social Work Club: (Front row) B. Osborn, N. Jeffries, K. Kummer, S. Young, B. Williams. (Back row) C. 
Knecht, S. Crowdus, M. Rector, D. Perry, D. Bates, J. Pigman and R. Riedlinger. 
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Many new members found it more 
than just an entry in their resume. 

“When I first decided to join it was 
because it was an honor society and it 
would look good on my record,” said 
Melody Berryman. “There really are a lot 
of nice people in it, but I guess because 
it’s an honor society nee look down 
on it and say, ‘well they don’t have good 
parties’ or something.” 

The fun they have isn’t intentional, 
but it happens anyway, according to 
Lynn Faxon, a member of the Student 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

“The main difference about this orga- 
nization is that we’re not working fof 
ourselves. It’s not for our enjoyment al- 
though we enjoy it,” she said. 

The senior special education major 
said the group treated special education 
students at Bowling Green Junior High 
to a Christmas party. “Kids that age 
don’t usually have parties,” she said. 

“Their reaction is great because they 
don’t get very much individual attention 
at home,” Miss Faxon said. 

She added that the council also gave 
Christmas baskets to students in the 
Emotionally Disturbed program at Dish- 


man-McGinnis School. 
(continued on page 320) 


An accident midway through a Halloween party at 
the Boys Club made a youngster unhappy. Junior 


“The main difference about this organization is that we’re not 
working for ourselves. It’s not for our enjoyment although we 
— Lynn Faxon, (SCEC) 


SNEA: (Front row) V. McGehee, G. Faulk, J. Lovell, 
M. Kennedy, M. Stroube. (Second row) M. Garrett, 
J. Cagle, S. Smith, D. Walker. (Third row) S. How- 
ard, E. Clubb, N. Witten, J. Dowell, B. Stanton, D. 
Dickenson, P. Clemons, T. Clemons. (Fourth row) 


Steve Cesler comforts the young boy whose bal- P. Cook, J. Higginson, C. Dickie, B. Cribbs, J. 


loon was busted in a game. 


Ralph, J. Coatney. (Fifth row) K. Talley, T. Page, M. 
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Robbins. (Sixth row) J. Roark, C. Galusha, J. Scott, 
N. Johnson, E. Trenkamp, D. Raef, B. Gholson. 
(Seventh row) D. Johnson, D. Nevils, L. Walker, G. 
Holcomb, K. Vanmeter, J. Dickson, J. Blessing. 
(Back row) T. Hunter, R. Felty, C. Hollowell, T. 
Fulkerson, D. Newman, R. Otto and R. Shoulders. 


Gamma Beta Phi officers: (Front row) E. Kelly, G. Cashman, A. Gobble, L. Jernigan, J. 
Cooke. (Back row) M. Wright, J. Greenwell, J. Clark, R. Brown and J. Weimer. 


Student Council for Exceptional Children: (Front row) Y. Robey, M. Hicks, M. Faxon, L. 


Beauford, J. Tinius. (Bac 
Frey. 


— M. Lyons 


row) Dr. W. Greenlee, M. Nash, B. Chase, K. Myers and C. 
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Being prepared for all types of weath- 
er is one qualification for a Special 
Forces member. 

The group very often had morning 
physical training, rappelling, river cross- 
ings, field training and other facets of 
new member training in the rainy fall, 
and the members have fondly begun to 
call the rain “Special Forces sunshine.” 

The Black Berets planned a sky diving 
exercise in the spring with supervision 
from the Airborne division at Fort 
Campbell. Plans were also formulated 
for an exercise in water survival and tac- 
tical boat training. 

Setting up stages and equipment for 
concerts gave the unit an opportunity to 
earn funds for the activities. 

Calvin Minton said the group helps 
prepare the members for advanced 
summer camp because it is good phy- 
sical training. 

“If you're really serious (about the 
military) you need to be in one of the- 
campus organizations,” the junior added. 

Imagine pledging with no harassment. 

Scabbard and Blade’s three-week pled- 
geship is described as ‘“gentlemen’s pled- 
geship,” and commander Bob Tinsley 
said the people invited have already 
proven hemealves in other facets 
of ROTC. 

Scabbard and Blade started what is 
hoped to become a tradition. The event 
is “dining in,” an old_ established 
military custom, “kind of like a roast,” 
Tinsley said. 


Special Forces: (Front row) J. Davenport, D. McCor- 
mack, L. Berry. (Second row) M. Schulte, J. Howard, 
T. Nicholas, L. Chappell, P. Toms, R. Assman. 
(Third row) Sgt. Mgr. Nord, S. Thomas, M. Cun- 


The group had its first formal get-to- 
gether in spring 1976, and continued it 
this spring. “It gives the students a 
chance to “get back at the instructor,” 
said Tinsley. 

Planning the Military Ball took a 
semester of work. The band was hired 
in August, three months before the 
dance. Bob Yeater, Military Ball chair- 
man, said it was worth all the work be- 
cause it was “the best one we've had.” 
Cindy Thomas was crowned Queen at 
the November event. 

Tinsley said the greatest benefit of be- 
longing to Scabbard and Blade is that it 
isa naa honor society, consisting of 
every service branch. ‘The society gives 
you recognition, and your peers know 
who is most involved,” he said. 

The Rebelettes never know what to 
expect when they go to a drill meet. They 
have performed in places ranging from a 
basketball arena to an airplane hangar, 
according to one member. 

A drill is prepared to last nine minutes 
and the girls sometimes add or subtract 
to adapt it to the size of the competi- 
tion floor. 

The Rebelettes had three drill meets in 
the spring, and planned to go to Mardi 
Gras in February with money left over 
from last year. They also planned to go 
to Purdue. 

The Rebelettes are the coed affiliate of 
the Pershing Rifles, and Janet Millen be- 
longs to both organizations. She de- 
scribes herself as a person who needs 


ningham, D. Schumate, R. Heater, D. Miller, H. 
Hamilton, J. Indalecio, Mst. Sgt., McNalty. (Back 
row) A. Hussey, T. Jensen, R. Wall, B. Eskridge, C. 
Minton, B. Ervine and B. Greene. 


pressure to work well, and she has man- 
aged to budget her time. Miss Millen 
said she would like to see new girls com- 
ing into the Rebelettes so that they could 
have two teams. 

Although Marty Lee said the hard 
work tries her patience, the sophomore 
said she likes the sense of accomplish- 
ment, bringing home a trophy and recog- 
nition provides. 

To raise money for travel to drill 
meets, the girls are hired by the Univer- 
sity to Hiker at football and basket- 
ball games. 

In class, at the dorm and in the cafete- 
ria, they seem little different from the 
average college student. 

But when it comes to their involve- 
ment in Pershing Rifles, members con- 
form to army regulations and standards, 
according to Keith Hood. 

The national military fraternity spon- 
sors a color guard, rifle team, drill team 
and the Rebelettes. 

Hood said PRs has helped him get 
used to meeting certain set standards and 
develop more self-discipline. 

“The main purpose of PRs is to teach a 
proficiency to instill an attitude of being 
sharp at what you're doing.” 

Member Brian Ruff said the organiza- 
tion’s main purpose is to develop better 
army officers and build confidence. 

“It provides a good social life because 
there are lots of nice people you can meet 
who fit a good example,” he said. 

(continued on page 322) 


— R. Hoskins 


Checking swiss seats to make sure they are tied 
properly is a vital part of Special Forces rappelling 
exercises. Calvin Minton checks the ropes for 
Doris McCormack as Marcia Shulte watches. 


“If you're really serious (about the military), you need to be in 
one of the campus organizations.” — Calvin Minton, Special Forces 


Scabbard and Blade: (Front row) L. Hart, D. Richey, J. Sharp, L. Berry, J. Howard. (Back row) R. Pogrotsky, 
L. Leach, J. Ward, C. Lewis, R. Tinsley and H. Indalecio. 


Rebelettes: (Front row) J. Alexander, R. Tooley, M. Lee, J. Millen, S. McFarland, H. Harris, E. Wilhoyte, D. 


Fletcher, D. Hemmen and V. Benton. 


Pershing Rifles: (Front row) Capt. Kennedy, F. 
Haynes, A. Shemwell, T. Leslie, B. Hummer, S. 
Railey, J. Berg, R. Yeater, B. Hummer, M. Pendley, 


H. Harvell, D. Kolb. (Back row) K. Hood, L. Ferry, J. 
Millen, W. McKinney, V. Lopolito, R. Norvell, D. 
Johnson, J. Yeater, W. White and M. Foster. 
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Both Donjea Jackson and James Dick- 
son said they believe their member- 
ship in Institute of Electrical and 
Electronics Engineers (IEEE) “will look 
good on my resume.” 

Receiving its chapter in the fall of 
1976, the club spent the year organizing. 
“It’s so new, we are still trying to get it 
together,” said Miss Jackson. 

According to Dickson, the club pro- 
jects have included selling IEEE decals 
and tee-shirts to members, inviting guest 
speakers and taking field trips. 

The value of the IEEE, said Dickson, is 
“to keep in touch with things (jobs) in 
our area.” 

Miss Jackson said she would like to 


see the club attract more female mem- 
bers. “It does feel funny being the only 
girl,” she said. 

Combining business with pleasure, 
the American Society of Interior Design- 
ers (ASID) highlighted their fall semester 
with a dinner meeting. 

The featured speaker, Dr. Bill Leonard, 
a communications and theatre depart- 
ment professor, addressed the members 
on the relationship of interior design 
with the theatre. 

In November, Paula Orrender, fall se- 
mester club president, attended a profes- 
sional meeting of the ASID in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Senior Candy Cornette, spring semes- 


Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers: (Front row) L. Smith, D. Jackson, J. Weaver, D. Rule. 
(Second row) J. Carr, L. Kerr, D. Breit, G. Steirer, J. Dickson. (Third row) M. Ryan, J. Brodt, J. Garner, J. 
Rankin, W. Moore. (Back row) R. Hemmen, D. Taylor, J. Hammon, R. Dunleavy and T. Patton. 
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American Society of Interior Designers: (Front row) W. Jayne, F. Sanders, P. Orrender, J. Keith, K. 
Buchanan, K. Allen, M. Moore. (Second row) S. Niswonger, D. Hobson, L. Samples, V. Hunt, C. Cornette, 
R. McCandless, C. Garner, D. Heines, S. Stewart, R. Mason, M. Simpson. (Back row) B. Walker, T. 
Coatney, B. Thomas, K. Tapper, G. Phillips, J. Costin and L. Vikre. 
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ter president, said she joined the club to 
get “more involved” with her major. 

“It’s a chance to meet people and stu- 
dents in the department,” she added. 

According to Miss Orrender, she 
joined because “it will be easier to get 
into the professional chapter.” 

Both girls said they are “excited” be- 
cause the club’s membership has dou- 
bled and now has about 30 members. 

The Industrial Education and Tech- 
nology Club prides itself in always plac- 
ing in the Homecoming float competi- 
tion, according to Sherlene Spencer, but 
they work together on other projects. 

Within the department the club has 
raffled a router which is a woodworkin 
tool, participated in intramurals. an 
sponsored an annual faculty/student ri- 
fle match. 

Richard Reker said money left over 

in the spring goes toward a scholar- 
ship fund, while in the fall it goes for 
Bachan s Christmas baskets for 
y families. 
For members of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
a Christmas party at Turtle Creek Nurs- 
ing Home Enkss an adoptive grandparent 
program as a new service project. 

Plans for the spring semester included 
a spaghetti supper served in the Aca- 
demic Complex dining room, a founder’s 
day meeting with alumni members, a 
spring initiation ceremony and return 
trips to the nursing home. 

Homecoming week was a busy time 
for the Pouca berides serving at the re- 
ception held in Diddle Arena following 
the game, the group also received a pre- 
view showing of the quilts entered in the 
quilting contest by a local quilting club 
member. Other fall activities included 
the Christmas party and a fall initiation. 

As a year-round service to the home 
economics department the girls serve as 
tour guides for prospective students 
when their class schedule permits. 

According to Martha Nell Wright, 
working for the organization ie 
changed her attitudes toward it. 

“The reason I joined was because it 
would look good on my resume. Now 
that I have put some work into it I appre- 
ciate it more,” she said. 

The Home Economics Club has a 
new name. 

The club was christened the Student 
Section of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association (SHEA) in the fall. 

“T thought joining the club would be 
good for my profession,” said Grace 
Cashman. “If I need a reference it would 
show that I am interested in the field.” 

Miss Cashman said for several semes- 
ters they have been compiling a recipe 
book. The recipes are from faculty mem- 
bers and students and was to be sold in 
the spring. 

The overall goal of SHEA, according to 
Patti Bratton, “is to give a better under- 
standing of the department and get peo- 


ple involved. (continued on page 324) 


“It’s so new we're still trying to get it together.” 
— Donjea Jackson, Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers 
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Industrial Education and Technology Club: (Front row) M. Gottula, J. Harris, M. Bieber, P. England, S. 
Spencer, S. Ison, C. Zax, O. Stone. (Second row) B. Greer, R. Penner, J. Royalty, B. Nelson, R. Reker, J. 
Lyons. (Third row) S. Fulner, B. Purcell, T. McGinnis, J. Wurth, C. Grimsley, D. Dobrick, P. Brown, E. 
Moss. (Back row) H. Lowrey and B. Thomas. 


Phi Upsilon Omicron: (Front row) Dr. M. Jenkins, M. Every, J. Johnson, V. Driver, A. Ries, R. Dearen, J. 

Neal, N. Robinson. (Second row) P. Price, T. Coffey, K. Woodford, K. Embry, M. Granacher, C. Cornette. 

(Third row) J. McMurtry, J. Wellman, M. Wright, F. Anderson. (Fourth row) C. Patey, K. Shirley, R. 

Niece: G. Runner, J. Davenport. (Back row) J. Simpson, A. Coop, N. Nation, C. Garner and R. 
ason. 


Student Section of the American Home Economics Association: (Front row) J. Hershey, P. Bratton, R. 
Deare, J. Williams. (Second row) S. Melhiser, R. McCandless, N. Peden, M. Rowlett, V. Driver, K. Miller, 
D. Nichols. (Third row) K. Cohron, K. Schlensker, M. Every, B. Butler, N. Robinson, M. Granacher, D. 
Hargis, R. Curl. (Back row) G. Cashman, G. Howlett, J. Johnson, J. Anderson, J. Kubale, C. Patey, J. 
Simpson, A. Coop and D. Frizzell. 
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JOINING IN .... 


Mention theatre and actors onstage 
come readily to mind. There is more to a 
theatrical production, however. 

Ushers, set designers, stagehands, and 
technical crews comprise an integral part 
of the production. 

The Western Players is a combination 
of all of these. 

According to treasurer Bill Hanna, the 
organization provides incoming fresh- 
men a chance to get involved in theatre. 

The club sponsored a spring work- 
shop. According to Hanna, the work- 
shop series was designed to better pre- 


pare theatre people for tryouts. 

Often a Western Player may have been 
seen off-stage as well as on. The organi- 
zation ushers for the children’s produc- 
tions and helps organize the manpower 
to usher major eraicions) said Hanna. 

Raising money for theatre scholar- 
ships and reorganizing the club were 
the two major functions of Alpha 
Psi Omega. 


A touch of theatrics in the Garrett Cafeteria was 
used by the Marx Brothers, alias Kim Robillard, 
Keith Allgier and Graham Bedinger, to promote 
films shown by the Green River Readers. 
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Western Players: (Front row) B. Hanna, J. Brown, W. Combs. (Second row) D. Stevens, T. Tutino, P. Miller, 
L. Englehardt, B. Buchanan, L. Bartholomy. (Third row) T. Manion, D. Richburg, K. Allgier, R. Herndon, J. 
Holden, T. Harris, H. Tracy, W. Kessler. (Back row) W. Leonard, D. Hood, S. Sandefer, P. Vancleavie, L. 


Ruff, J. Kelly, M. Allison, J. Ballance and D. Greer. 


Secretary Leslie Englehardt said the- 
atre professors make recommendations 
for anew member based on the student's 
grades and the amount and quality of his 
work in theatre. 

With 11 new members, Miss Engle- 
hardt said she was encouraged about the 
club’s reorganization. 

“It'll take us about a year to really get 
on our feet,” she added. 

In a candlelight ceremony, six newly 
inducted Zeta Phi Eta pledges joined 
their fellow members in reciting the Zeta 
symphony at the Dec. 2 initiation. 

According to president Judith Harri- 
son, the initiation was one of three fall 
social events. The club also sponsored a 
“get-to-know-you” and pledge party. 

In the spring semester, the club 
planned to read childrens’ stories onto 
cassette tapes and distribute them to the 
school systems. Miss Harrison said the 
ee for the Pieler was to encourage 
reading and children’s literature. 

Another spring activity was the Teach- 
er Appreciation Day, an annual event. 
According to Miss Harrison, teachers in 
the Communications and Theatre de- 
eee got some sort of remembrance 

rom the club. 

His face animated, the budding young 
orator concluded his presentation an 
crossed his fingers waiting for the 
judges’ decision. 

The young orator may not have a sil- 
ver tongue, on he may have the poten- 
tial as a member of the Forensics Union. 

According to president Teresa Jen- 
kins, forensics includes debate, ora- 
tory, salesmanship and other indi- 
vidual events 

In November, the organization 
placed second in the OVC Foren- 
sics Tournament. 

Elementary education major Janet 
Burks said the club has “helped me 
meet new people and made me a little 
more outgoing.” 

“T was scared at first,” she added, “but 


“I was scared at first, but I liked it and stayed with it.” 
— Janet Burks, Forensic Union 
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I liked it and stayed with it.” 

According to Miss Burks, a speech ma- 
jor may have a slight advantage. “I 
would here had more experience and 
probably be more polished if I were a 
speech major,” she said. 

Assisted by the English department 
and international student advisers, the 
Speech Pathology Club aided foreign 
students at the speech clinic, according 


to president Mary Ellen Smith. 

Miss Smith said the clinic helped in- 
ternational students learn things they 
wouldn’t ordinarily know in a strange 
country. It also dealt with conversational 
English problems of the students. 

Ten members attended the nation- 
wide Speech and Hearing Association 
meeting in Houston, Tex. in November. 
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Alpha Psi Omega: (Front row) J. Kelly, D. Holden. (Back row) D. Richburg, D. Greer, L. Engelhardt, W. 
Combs, S. Probus, D. Howard, S. Chambers and J. Ballance. 


Zeta Phi Eta: (Front row) T. Jenkins, S. Watson, M. Stephens, J. Harrison, C. 
Harrison, P. Vancleavie. (Back row) J. Korinek, J. Rogers, M. Fitzgerald, J. 
Bartlett, R. Parrott and J. Harris. 


Forensic Union: (Front row) D. Kiddy, J. Burks, K. Cooke, W. Cortus, J. | 
Thomas, T. Jenkins, P. Smith. (Second row) R. Scott, M. Abram, R. Butler, B. \} 
Ze L. Caillouet. (Back row) M. McClean, D. Davis, B. Martin and G. | 
Gabbart. 
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Organizations 


Believe it or not ... 


e There are 1,026 males and 835 females in the senior class. 


¢ 107 seniors live on campus. Pearce Ford houses the most males (63), and Central 
houses the most females (44). 


e The oldest WKU senior is 60 years old. There are more 21-year-olds than any 
other age group (674). 


e Elementary education is the most popular major for seniors (141). There is one 
senior majoring in each of the following areas: German, Engineering Physics and 
Earth Science. 


— Data provided by WKU Computer Center 


DEBORAH K. ABEL, Business Admin. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

MARSHALL C. ABNEY, Nursing and Philos. 
Beaver Dam 

ELIZABETH A. ADAMS, Gov't. and Math. 
Jeffersontown 

JON P. ADAMS, Mass Comm. 

Hopkinsville 

MICHAEL B. ADAMS, Health Care Admin. 
Bowling Green 


MARY J. AHART, Special Ed. 
Louisville 

JON R. AKERS, Foreign Language 
New Albany, Ind. 

AMELIA G. ALLEN, Elem. Ed. 
Elizabethtown 

DONNA B. ALLEN, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

KIM J. ALLEN, Interior Design 
Louisville 


ANTHONY R. ALLISON, Special Ed. and Psych. 
Louisville 

CONSTANCE A. ALLSPAW, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Lexington 

BULENT R. ALTINKAYA, Business Admin. 

Ankara, Turkey 

DENISE ALVAREZ, Elem. Ed. 

Ft. Campbell 

DENNIS J. ANDERSON, Sociology Ed. 

Louisville 


MARILYN J. ANDERSON, Sociology 
Bowling Green 

JANA M. ARNEY, Elem. Ed. 

Franklin 

ANTHONY R. ARNOLD, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Russellville 

DENNIS F. ARTERBURN, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

CARTIE L. ARVIN, Secretarial Sci. 
Louisville 
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Seniors 


JAMES G. ASBURY, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

MONICA R. ASH, Mathematics 
Louisville 

JOE F. ASKINS, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

ALLAN CHI MING AU, Biology 
Hong Kong 

CONNIE M. AUD, Elem. Ed. 
Owensboro 


LEON M. AUGUSTY, Accounting 
Downers Grove, IIl. 

LUCIAN C. AYERS, Business Admin. 
Edmonton 

RICHARD L. BACON, Business Admin. 
Glasgow 

VICKI E. BACON, Social Work 
Hopkinsville 

DEBORAH I. BAILEY, Business Admin. 
Mt. Washington 


BARBARA J. BAIRD, Recreation 
Hartford 

MELANIE A. BAKER, Speech Pathology 
Ghent 

SHENEDA C. BAKER, Elem. Ed. 

Cadiz 

JOANN P. BALLANCE, Theatre 
Bowling Green 

KATHLEEN A. BALTZ, Elem. Ed. 
Nashville 


DAVID D. BANAHAN, Photojournalism 
Glasgow 

BEVERLY L. BARKER, Advertising and Merch. 
Lexington 

ELIZABETH O. BASHAM, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM H. BASKETT, Industrial Ed. 
Brandenburg 

THOMAS BATTLE, History and Phys. Ed. 
Benton, Ill. 


JANET E. BAUER, Home Ec. Ed. 

Louisville 

LAMBERT L. BAUER, Agriculture and Bus. 

Cave City 

EDWIN J. BAUMGARTNER, Bus. Admin. and Pub. Rel. 
Bowling Green 

ROY G. BAXTER, History 

Louisville 

PEGGY A. BEARD, Elem. Ed. 

Knifley 


WILLIAM A. BEARD, JR., Mech. Engin. Tech. 

Bowling Green 

DONALD G. BEAUCHAMP, Photojournalism and Agri. 
Falls of Rough 

LUCY A. BEAVIN, Secretarial Admin. 

Brandenburg 

WALTER R. BECK, History and Govt. 

Bowling Green 

SHEILA F. BELCHER, Accounting 

Franklin 


MICHAEL S. BELL, Music Education 
Blacksburg, Va. 

SUZANNE M. BELL, Business Admin. 
Whites Creek, Tenn. 

CATHY J. BENSON, Physical Education 
Slaughters 

KATHY J. BERRY, Legal Sec. Admin. 
Anchorage 

LINDA D. BERRY, Mathematics and Relig. 
Louisville 
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Seniors 


LYNNE F. BERRY, French 

Anchorage 

ROGER B. BESSINGER, Architectural Draft. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

ZYNDA G. BETTS, Elem. Ed 

Longview, Tex 

DEBORAH L. BETZ, Elem. Ed 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

AMY L. BEVARLY, English 

Bowling Green 


DAVID H. BEWLEY, Accounting and Bus. Admin. 
Glasgow 

MARK V. BIGGERS, Biology 

Glasgow 

DAVID D. BLAGG, Accounting 

Paducah 

ELIZABETH F. BLAIR, Accounting 

Winchester 

ROBERT E. BLAU, Government and Philos. 

Ft. Thomas 


DANIEL K. BLUM, Psychology and Soc. 

Louisville 

MONA L. BOARDS, Special Education 

Bowling Green 

MOHAMMAD H. BOCA, Engineering Physics 
Bowling Green 

MOHAMMAD M. BOCA, Mech. Engin. and Math. 
Bowling Green 

MARY A. BOLAN, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SUSAN T. BOTTS, Biology 

Lexington 

JUDY A. BOUGHTON, Dietetics 

St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

PHYLLIS S. BOWLES, Government 
Edmonton 

JAMES H. BOWLING, Business Admin. 
Fraser, Mich. 

SHERMAN T. BOWMAN, Psychology 
Bonnieville 


SANDRA L. BOYKEN, Social Work 

Owensboro 

RICHARD L. BOYLE, Mass Comm. and Rec. 
Louisville 

CLARK H. BRADSHAW, Business Admin. 
Lexington 

PETER A. BRANDT, Elec. and Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

| MARY S. BRANYON, Physical Ed. and Rec. 
Midlothian, Va. 


DONALD J. BREIT, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

DEBBIE L. BRIGGS, Physical Ed. and Rec. 
Franklin 

RANDY R. BRINKMAN, Agriculture 
Covington, Ohio 

CONNIE S. BRITT, Business Ed. 

H Louisville 
DANNY C. BRITT, Accounting 
Bowling Green 


WILLIAM G. BRITTEN, Elec. Engin. Tech 

Maysville 

JUDY J. BROOKS, Mathematics 

Bowling Green 

RAY E. BROOKS, Recreation 

Bowling Green 

BEVERLY BROWDER, Mass Communication 

Russellville 

/ BARRY W. BROWN, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


DONALD L. BROWN, Art 

Corinth 

J.O. BROWN, JR., Journalism 

Albany 

JAMES M. BROWN, Chemistry 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

KATHY P. BROWN, Music and Elem. Ed. 
Albany 

PATRICIA G. BROWN, Social Work 
Bowling Green 


ROBERT V. BROWN, Accounting 

Vine Grove 

TED S. BROWN, Sociology 

Locust Hill 

VICKY D. BROWN, Spanish and Bio. 
Adolphus 

STEVEN L. BROWNING, Marketing and Econ. 
Erlanger 

THERESA R. BROWNING, Biology 

Lebanon 


REBECCA L. BRUCE, Public Relations 
Versailles 

MICHAEL B. BRUMFIELD, French 
Bowling Green 

JUDITH E. BRYANT, Secretarial Sci. 
Bowling Green 

MARILYN A. BRYANT, Library Science 
Summer Shade 


ELMER C. BUCHANAN, III, Math. and Comp. Sci. 


Hartford 


RICHARD L. BUCHANAN, Biology 
Lexington 

JOY L. BUCKINGHAM, Elem. Ed. 

Park City 

DONNA R. BUCKLES, Journalism and Hist. 
Caneyville 

JAMES P. BUDD, Elem. Ed. 

Vincentown, N.J. 

FRANCES H. BUDDE, Distributive Ed. 
Louisville 


ANNE T. BURCH, Elem. Ed. 

Evansville, Ind. 

EDNA K. BURCHETT, Biology 

Albany 

CAROLYN S. BURDEN, Elem. Ed. 
Morgantown 

ROBERT B. BURKHEAD, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Shepherdsville 

JANET L. BURKS, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 


ELLEN M. BURNETT, Chemistry 

Mayfield 

WILLIAM C. BURNS, Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

BOBBY E. BURTON, Bus. Admin. and Rec. 
Louisville 

DENNIS M. BUSH, Accounting 

Glasgow 

LARRY W. BUSH, Music Education 
Elizabethtown 


JOHN R. BUTCHKO, Religious Studies 
Hardyville 

JANE R. BUTLER, Elem. Ed. 

Edmonton 

MARTHA S. BYBEE, Recreation 

Glasgow 

JUDY L. BYRN, English 

Bowling Green 

KELLY D. CAIN, Agri. and Build. Con. Tech. 
Elizabethtown 
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Seniors 


MICHAEL L. CALDWELL, Industrial Arts Ed. 
Louisville 

SUSAN S. CALLOWAY, Art 

Bowling Green 

KAREN L. CAMPBELL, Chemistry 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM A. CANNON, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM H. CANON, IIL, History and Bus. Admin. 
Frankfort 


CATHERINE B. CAPPS, Sec. Sci. and Gen. Bus. 

Bowling Green 

JAMES S. CAPPS, Sociology 

Elizabethtown 

VIRGINIA A. CAPPS, Tex. and Cloth. Merch. and Bus. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

TERRY L. CARDONELL, Med. Records Admin. and Psych. 
Bowling Green 

DWIGHT C. CARDWELL, Biology 

Bowling Green 


JANIE M. CARDWELL, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 


CHRISTINE A. CARLSEN, Elem. Ed. 
Satellite Beach, Fla. 


MURRAY L. CARNALL, Sociology 
Russellville 


KEITH L. CARPENTER, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 


FRANK J. CARR, Biology 
Bowling Green 


— M. Lyons 


A wagon wheel, a fake AauOE license and old barn wood served as the 
primary materials in the Dutch Boys’ Bar decor. Mark Globinski and 
John Boes relax in their living room before a finals’ week party. 
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Seniors 


Louisville 
Mayfield 
Owensboro 
Bowling Green 


Burkesville 


Bowling Green 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Hopkinsville 


Madisonville 


The Dutch Boys’ ‘bar’dom 


Say the name “Dutch Boys” and some 
students will say they know them or 
have gone to one of their parties. Others 
know the Dutch Boys as co-ed volleyball 
team champions or as ex-swimmers. 

None of these descriptions would be 
wrong because the Dutch Boys have 
made a name for themselves in many 
areas of campus life. 

The whole Dutch Boys’ saga began 
three years ago with students John Boes 
and Rick Zavadil. They grew up together 
in Holland, Mich., a town noted for 
thousands of tulips that line the main 
highways. The town also has a huge 
windmill which adds even more distinc- 
tion to the Dutch affiliation. Therefore, 
the two boys from Holland nicknamed 
themselves the Dutch Boys. 

Zavadil and Boes were recruited by 
swim team coach Bill Powell, also a 
Michigan native. The two swam for the 
team two years and then retired. 

After their retirement they formed the 
first Dutch Boys’ Bar. The house they 
shared was on North Sunrise Drive and 
featured a homemade bar, large rocks 
with Playboy foldouts shellacked on 
them and drinks. 

The two recruited Indiana native Keith 
Romines and moved their establishment 
to a house on Nashville Road in 1975. 

The three remodeled the new Dutch 
Boys’ Bar. They replastered the walls, 
sanded and varnished the floors and re- 
placed the old bar with barn board. With 
three elevated water beds and a location 
closer to campus, the Dutch Boys’ Bar 
was complete. 

After hundreds of parties in 1975 and 


early 1976, the Dutch Boys’ house has 
changed. Zavadil and Romine graduated, 
so Boes found two new house-members, 
Steve Drews, from Denver, Colo., and 
Mark Globinski, another Michigan na- 
tive. 

The house has antiques such as wagon 
wheels, farm tools and homemade plant- 
ers located throughout. The bar ee a 
barn board roof over it and the bathroom 
is paneled with barn board. 


Perhaps the most striking addition to 
the house is the large number of intra- 
mural plaques displayed on the mantle. 
The awards, mostly for first place, range 
from ping pong to wrestling. 


Boes wanted to be a part of a team that 
would dominate intramural competition, 
so the Dutch Boys went to work. With 
help from some friends, they won tro- 
phies in table tennis, bowling, wrestling 
and swimming, finishing third in overall 
campus competition last year. 


This year the Dutch Boys entered ev- 
ery intramural .category, hoping to win 
each possible first prize. Assisted by 
some Dutch Girls from South Hall, the 
Dutch Boys won the co-ed volleyball 
championship. They also took top hon- 
ors in the fall swimming competition 
and were favored to win wrestling and 
co-ed basketball. Additionally, they were 
a threat to other innertube, waterpolo, 
football and track teams. 

As one intramural official put it, “The 
Dutch Boys are really an organized team, 
from talented people all the way down to 


Dutch Boys’ Bar uniforms.” 
— BRIAN COLLINS (/ 


CARMEL A. CARRICO, Office Admin. 

STEPHEN C. CARRICO, Mathematics 

GREGORY H. CARTER, Business Admin. and Soc. 
JUDITH L. CARTER, Biology 


MALCOLM D. CARTER, Agriculture Ed. 


REGINA H. CARTMILL, Special Ed. 

BARBARA L. CASADA, Mass Communications 
SHERRY L. CASEBIER, Elem. Ed. 

MARTHA G. CASHMAN, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 


CHERYL L. CASTLEBERRY, Public Rel. and Mass Comm. 
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Seniors 


DENNIS R. CAUDILL, Chemistry and Agri. 
Franklin 

JOSEPH W. CAUSEY, Religion and Psych. 
Bowling Green 

NEAL C. CHAMBERLAIN, Inst. Admin. 
Bowling Green 

STEPHEN B. CHAMBERS, Performing Arts 
Hartford 

JUDY A. CHANDLER, Speech and Theatre 
Valley Station 


PRENTICE E. CHANDLER, Agriculture 
Dixon 

BRENDA N. CHAPMAN, Physical Ed. 
Olmstead 

DEBRA L. CHAPMAN, Elem. Ed. 
Henderson 

BARBARA J. CHASE, Reading and Spec. Ed. 
Versailles 

REBECCA L. CHEEK, Mathematics 
Independence 


DOUGLAS R. CHENAULT, Psychology 
Owensboro 

JOSEPH A. CHEWNING, History and Govt. 
Cerulean 

JON B. CHICK, Community Health 
Nicholasville 


LAURA D. CHILDERS, Social Work 
Bowling Green 

TERRY W. CHILDERS, Accounting 

Drakesboro 

KATHY S. CHILSON, Office Admin. 
Pensacola, Fla. 


JAMES R. CHRISTIAN, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Owensboro 

DONNA J. CLARK, Business Admin. 

New Haven 

LANETTA L. CLARK, Office Admin. 

Summer Shade 


LAURA K. CLARK, Government and Econ. 
Owensboro 

MARTHA E. CLARK, Health Care Admin. 
Muldraugh 

MATTIE S. CLARK, Nursing and Comm. Health 
Hopkinsville 


STEVEN D. CLARK, Business Admin. 
Morgantown 

RICHARD A. CLAUSON, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bonnieville 

WILLIAM A, CLAYTON, Business Admin. 
Madisonville 
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Seniors 


PAULA B. CLEMONS, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

WILLIAM T. CLEMONS, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

BARRY C. CLOUSE, Accounting 
Portland, Tenn. 

ELIZABETH R. CLUBB, Elem. Ed. 
Pleasureville 

JANET K. COATNEY, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 


TAMARA D. COFFEY, Home Ec. Ed. 

Edmonton 

LAURIE L. COLE, Nursing and Social Work 
Russellville 

MARSHA A. COLE, Office Admin. 

Bowling Green 

WILLIAM J. COLE, Business Admin. 

Rutledge, Ga. 

BRIAN W. COLLINS, Mass Comm. and Pub. Rel. 
Erlanger 
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Sky light | 


With cautious footing, Charles Lowery, a Western 
electrician, walks along the rim of Diddle Arena, 
and is silhouetted against the multicolored glass 
panels. Lowery was adjusting the lighting system 
for the Chicago concert in the Arena Oct. 13. 


— J. Burton 
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Seniors 


Hangover 


A self-described loner, Lonnie Lynch often retreats 
to a quiet spot near Pearce Ford Tower to think 
about his studies in ah wees The Elizabethtown 
sophomore chose his major after working in the 
Navy’s psychiatric ward for two years. 

— E. Hassler 


a) 
Wed 
ve wy a. A, 


GWEN H. COLLINS, Home Ec. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

JAMES E. COLLINS, Recreation 

Richmond 

CRAIG T. COMBS, Psych. and Mass Comm. 
Cave City 

NANCY A. COMBS, Elem. Ed. 

New Haven 


MARK C. COMFORT, Art 

Louisville 

PATTY C. COMPTON, Business Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MICHAEL D. CONLEY, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

DEBRA L. CONNER, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Genoa, Ill. 


BILLI A. CONRAD, Tex. and Clothing Merch. and Gen. Bus. 
Canal Winchester, Ohio 

CLAUDE E. COOK, Civil Engin. Tech. 

Sharon Grove 

JANETLYN COOKE, German 

Elizabethtown 

ALICE A. COOP, Home Ec. Ed. 

Smiths Grove 


CANDACE M. CORNETITE, Interior Design 
Drakesboro 

ROXANN CORRELL, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Somerset 

SARA A. COSTANZO, Elem. Ed. 

Middlesboro 

KENNY W. COSTELLOW, Speech and Theatre 
Bowling Green 


RICKY COTHERN, Mass Comm. and Rec. 
Franklin 

JANICE C. COTTONGIM, Office Admin. 
Bowling Green 

STANLEY J. COTTRELL, Agriculture 

Upton 

GILBERT B. COVEY, JR., Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 


ROXIE G. COVINGTON, Art Education 
Windsor 

FRANCES A. COWAN, Business Ed. 
Monticello 

BENTON A. COWLES, Industrial Ed. 
Smiths Grove 

ALICE L. COX, Elem. Ed. 

Somerset 


VANESSA P. COX, Criminology 

Bowling Green 

RODERICK R. COY, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

DAVID E. CRAWFORD, Business Admin. 
Elizabethtown 

RICKY E. CRAWFORD, Biology 

Franklin 
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Seniors 


TROY C. CREECH, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Cumberland 

JAMES W. CREEK, Accounting 
Rockfield 

REBECCA L. CRESS, Dietetics and Psych. 
Louisville 

LINDA 5S. CROPPER, Elem. Ed. 

Gamaaliel 

PATRICIA H. CROSS, Mass Comm. 
Russellville 


BEVERLY B. CROW, Secretarial Sai. 

Glasgow 

SUZANNE M. CROWDUS, Social Work and Coun. Ed 
Morganfield 

THOMAS P. CRUMPLER, English 

Louisville 

JILL R. CRUSE, Sociology and Psych. 

Lexington 

RHONDA R. CURRY, Recreation 

Louisville 


VICKIE L. CURRY, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

BARRY D. DANIEL, Economics 

Bowling Green 

JANICE L. DAVENPORT, Home Ec. Ed. 
Greensburg 

PAMELA J. DAVENPORT, Home Ec. Ed. 
Greensburg 

KIM M. DAVIDSON, Community Health 
Stoneybrook, N.Y. 


DEBBIE J. DAVIS, Psychology 

Cadiz 

DOUG A. DAVIS, Business Admin. 

Vincennes, Ind. 

KAREN A. DAVIS, Accounting 

Franklin 

MAYME L. DAVIS, Dental Hygiene and Comm. Health 
Cave City 

RANDY A. DAVIS, Biology and Agri. 

Henderson 


WALLACE D. DAVIS, Business Admin. 
Cadiz 

JOHN R. DAY, Geography 

Caneyville 

KATHY S. DEAN, Mathematics 

Smiths Grove 

THERESA T. DECKARD, Elem. Ed. 
Tompkinsville 

RHONDA C. DEDMOND, History 
Denver, Colo. 


JOHN S. DELAUTRE, Religion 

Bowling Green 

GLORIA A. DELLARIO, Phys. Ed. and Rec. 
Louisville 

RICHARD R. DELPH, Mass Comm. 
Bartow, Fla. 

MARIE A. DEMAREE, Biology 

Louisville 

WILMA K. DENHAM, Recreation 

Bowling Green 


LYNN S. DENNING, Recreation 
Evansville, Ind. 

JUDITH M. DES JARDINS, Recreation 
Prospect 

DEBORAH A. DETENBER, Elem. Ed. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 

JILL L. DEWITT, Accounting 

Louisville 

DEBRA A. DICKENSON, Business Admin. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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Seniors 


ZETTA M. DILLARD, Business Admin. 
Hopkinsville 

MILLIE J. DIXON, Music and Elem. Ed. 
Caneyville 

THOMAS L. DIXON, Accounting 
Henderson 

DANNY C. DOEGE, Psychology 
Pensacola, Fla. 

IMA J. DONNELLY, Dental Hygiene 
Louisville 


GUY H. DORSEY, II, Community Health 

Louisville 

MARY L. DOSS, Dental Hygiene 

Beaver Dam 

LINDA L. DOUGHERTY, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

JOHN K. DOWELL, Elem. Ed. 

Radcliff 

LOVONNE K. DOWNS, Tex. and Cloth. Merch. and Int. Design 
Leitchfield 


GORDON D. DUNBAR, Geology 

Dawson Springs 

RANDALL A. DUNLEAVY, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Owensboro 

JAMES M. DURHAM, Industrial Ed. 

Bowling Green 

KAREN S. DURHAM, Mass Comm. 
Harrodsburg 

TERRY W. DURHAM, Biology 

Louisville 


KENNETH W. DUVALL, History 
Glasgow 

MARK A. DYE, History and Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

LILLIE M. EASLEY, Office Admin. 
Louisville 

WILLIE M. EASLEY, Office Admin. 
Louisville 

EVERARD W. EATON, Biology 

Bowling Green 


STEPHEN R. EDELEN, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

CLAIRE S$. EDGINGTON, Recreation 

Winchester 

ROBERT B. EDWARDS, Photojournalism 

Louisville 

SHELIA M. EDWARDS, Elem. Ed. 

Central City 

CHRISTOPHER N. EICHBERGER, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 


MICHAEL L. ELDRIDGE, Inst. Admin. 

Bowling Green 

LAUREL A. ELMS, History 

Kevil 

JAMES M. ELSESSER, Business Admin. 

Bowling Green 

AZUBIKE A. EMEJIAKA, Business Admin. and Govt. 
Abd, (Imo) Nigeria 

RICHARD M. EMERSON, Business Admin. 
Franklin 


SARAH J. EMMITT, Elem. Ed. 

Glasgow 

JAMES R. ERSKINE, History 

Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA A. ESSLING, Sociology and Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 

KEVIN ESTRIDGE, Biology 

Williamstown 

JOHN D. EVANS, JR., Admin. Service 

Prestonsburg 
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Seniors 


What’s What about Who's Who 


Selecting the most deserving 50 
seniors to Who’s Who from a class of 
1,861 is not easy when gpas, honors 
awarded and extracurricular activities 
are the measuring devices. 

The previous method, a student vote 
after nominations were made by two 
faculty members from different 


departments, was often criticized so the 


system was changed. 
This time students were nominated 
by two faculty members from two 


departments, two student organizations 


or by one organization and one 
professor. 
A committee of students, faculty 
members and administrators, was 


appointed by President Dero Downing 


34 


to name 50 students from the 104 
nominees. 

The announcement was made in 
January, but the Talisman staff was 
unable to contact four students who 

were no longer at Western. They were 
Shadlea Rene Bennett, Vicky Denise 


Lambert Lewis Bauer 


Brown, Martha Ellen Peters and Susan 
Spieser. 

Asked by the Talisman staff if they 
deserved the award, most of the 46 
seniors said they did. 

The staff asked them other questions 
to pinpoint reasons why they were 
honored. 

Their answers tried to tell what’s 
what about those selected to Who’s 
Who at Western for 1976-77. 

He got a high gpa, but Lambert 
Lewis Bauer is happier with the better 


O 


Who’s Who 


his college days. “If I 


Photos by Jim Burton 


understanding and knowledge he 
obtained in agriculture and business. 
“I plan to attend graduate school 
and then work in either the 
agriculture-business or agriculture- 


economics field,” the Hiseville native 


said. 
Bauer said working on the 
president’s committee to study 
residence hall living and being 


president of Interhall Council were the 


experiences of 
ad it to do over, 
I think I would like to become more 
involved in student government,” 
Bauer said. 
“The Hill has instilled in me a great 


two most Saar i 


sense of pride,” he said. “I have a deep 


feeling for the experiences and people 
I’ve come in contact with.” 

The rich historical location and 
attractive campus lured Roy Glenn 
Baxter to Western where he said he 

has matured and become more aware 
and critical. 


Roy Glenn Baxter 


“I sincerely feel I have received a 
rewarding education, an education that 
should not be judged on a scale of 1 to 

4, but on a personal scale of self- 
achievement,” Baxter said. 
President of Lambda Chi Alpha 
fraternity, Baxter said he wants to 
serve his friends, family and society to 
the best of his abilities. 

“Life should be taken day by day,” 
the history and speech major said. “It’s 
the highest and lowest roller coaster 
ride one will ever journey.” 


The faces he sees now on his way to 
class are mostly familiar ones for 
Thomas Alan Blair. “My first day I 
didn’t know anyone,” he said. 
“Everywhere I go now, I see people I 
know and it really makes me feel like 
part of a big family of students.” 

Blair, who has majors in psychology 
and business, said students have very 
little influence on university policy. 

“Although the university provides 

student representation on every 
university committee, I feel that 
student opinions do not actually carry 
very much weight.” 
Ambition is the key to success in 
such a competitive world, Blair said. 
“If you have a great deal of ambition 
and if you are good enough at what 
you do, then you'll achieve success,” 
the Bellbrook, Ohio, native said. 

Preparing for veterinary school often 
left little time for Susan Talbott Botts’ 

social. life, but she said she 
concentrated on her studies on 


Thomas Alan Blair 


weekdays and reserved weekends for 
socializing. 

“A person can definitely go too far 
in either direction but I think there’s a 
happy medium,” she said. 

With a major in biology and minors 
in chemistry and animal science, Miss 
Botts said she matured and learned a 

lot about people. 
“College is a time to grow in 
understanding people,” she said. 

Emphasis on a high gpa depends on 

a student’s goals, Miss Botts said. 


“Personally, I feel it is very 
important and challenging. After all, 
you are here to learn,” the Lexington 

native said. 

Eric Corbin Brown listened to his 
own philosophy of life for the past 
four years, and has been accepted to 
the University of Kentucky Medical 

School because of it. 
“One should choose a reasonable 


goal and work toward it,” Brown said. 
Susan Talbott Botts 


Judith Elaine Bryant 


“Everyone should try to excel in 
something.” 

Brown said he strived to make good 
grades, and made all “A’s” except for 
one “B.” “I’ve become more responsible 
and have developed good study 
habits,” the Providence native said. 
“Academically, I think I have 
accomplished very much.” 

The chemistry major said gpas are 
important in job placement so students 
should strive for the best possible 
grades. “Unfortunately the gpa is the 


only concrete record of class 
performance,” he added. 
Second thoughts about striving at 
Western never entered Judith Elaine 
Bryant’s mind. “I have become more 
active in campus organizations with 
each semester, and I have enjoyed 
college more and more because of this 
involvement,” she said. 
Miss Bryant, who has worked in 
President Downing’s office for two 


Eric Corbin Brown 


Edna Kathleen Burchett 


years, said she gained a geniune 
interest in her courses. “Most of my 
classes proved to be real challenges, 
and education came into focus at the 
college level,” the Bowling Green 
native said. 

She said each student should get 
involved in either a departmental, 
service or Greek organization. 

“It seems that so many students 
begin college in a vacuum of studying 
and going home on weekends. They 
only scratch the surface of real college 


life,” the secretarial science major said. 
“Involvement can add excitement and 

a purpose other than academics to 

college.” 

Once Edna Kathleen Burchett mailed 
her application to medical school, she 
began wondering if all the time and 
effort invested in a college education 

would end in success or failure. 
When she was accepted to the 
University of Louisville School of 
Medicine, she stopped wondering. 
“I have become very independent 
and I’m very happy with my 
academic record because it helped me 
get into medical school,” Miss Burchett 
said. ‘‘However, the grade is not the 
final judge on how much a person has 
learned or experienced.” 
The biology major said she wishes 
she hadn’t worked as a resident 
’ assistant. “I had to deal with racial 
prejudice and feelings of hostility. I 
was caught in the middle,” Miss 
Burchett said. 

Tougher academic standards and a 
more universal battery of general 
elective courses are needed at Western, 
according to Dennis Ross Caudill. 
“This would assure each student of a 
good basic background that is needed 
in modern society,” Caudill said. 

The chemistry and agriculture major 

said he has learned how little he 
knows about the physical universe. 
“Being a humanist, I can’t say man’s 


Dennis Ross Caudill 


role on earth is small, but I have 
become very impressed with the fact 
that mankind’s knowledge in general is 

far outweighed by the mysteries of 
life,” he said. 

Caudill said he loves people so he 
has devoted a great deal of time to his. 
social life and learned a lot about the 

makeup of people. 

“An individual must live for others 
and for principles of truth as well as 
for himself in order to make life 
meaningful,” the Franklin native said. 
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The first day on campus was very 
lonely for LaNetta Lynn Clark. She 
had no one to help her with her first 
attempt at mass registration. 

“I might as well have had ‘freshman’ 
written all over me,” Miss Clark said. 
“I’m sure it showed I was in total 

confusion. 

“Now, I know the ropes, the people, 
the system and what you have to do to 
keep that system operating smoothly,” 

the Glasgow native said. 

With an area of concentration in 
office administration, Miss Clark said 
she has learned to discriminate 
between advice and demands. “I am 
changing my attitudes. I tended to be 
susceptible to control at first; I realize 
now that I am in control,” she 
explained. 

Miss Clark completed her degree 
program in three years instead of four 
and knows that sometimes it’s wise to 
make sacrifices to succeed. “Everythin 
will not be a fairy tale story,” she said. 

“The lumps will come so you must 

accept them.” 

A perfectionist, Ricky Earl Crawford 

isn’t completely satisfied with his 4.0 
a. 

“I guess I'll some think that I 

could have and should have done 


Austin Butler Daniel 


better in Class X or that I should have 
attempted more courses to gain a more 
complete education,” Crawford said. 
e biology major will enter the 
University of Louisville School of 
Medicine after graduation, and said it © 
is important for students to find out 
who they are and what they want out 
of life, to study hard and to reach their 
goals while enjoying themselves. 
“I try to be the best individual that I 
can be which is a tough job,” 
Crawford said. “I try to understand 
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and help as many people as is possible 
and be content with what life is giving 
me.” 

Self-discovery was an overwhelming 
aspect of Austin Butler Daniel’s college 
education. 

Daniel uncovered his talent for 
debate and music, and learned what 
other academic areas excite him. 

“I will graduate with enough hours 


Lanetta Lynn Clark 


curious person is on the ball,” he said. 
“Everyone can cultivate an alert mind, 
but unfortunately insecure teachers 
and a rigid educational system make 
this curious spirit difficult.” 
College life outside a classroom is the 
most used learning lab, according to 
Adrian Wallace Gooch, Jr. 
“The majority of what you learn at 
college will take place outside the 


Adrian Wallace Gooch, jr. 


in undergraduate study to have a 
master’s degree,” said the Bowling 
Green native. “But, as a curious person 
I chose to explore some of my 
academic interests.” 

The speech and psychology major 
said he plans to attend law school. 
“My best abilities are suited with the 
best requirements of a lawyer,” he said. 

Time is the most valuable asset a 
person can have, Daniel said. 
“Those people who waste time 

should be avoided. The alert, energetic 


Margaret Anne Griffin 


classroom,” Gooch said. “Performance 
and practical use of one’s knowledge is 
more indicative of one’s knowledge of 
a subject than a high performance on a 
test.” 

Maintaining a competitive gpa for 
medical school, working as an assistant 
in the physics laboratories and working 

on research projects were the 
challenges of his college career, the 
biology major said. 

“Everyone must establish their own 
set of standards to which they live up 


% & 


to, and if they set them high enough 
they will satisfy others’ expectations of 
them,” Gooch said. 

“Before I came to college I expected 
to learn everything I needed to know 
for survival and happiness in the ‘real’ 

world,” said Margaret Anne Griffin. 
“But now, I feel like I’m just 
beginning to learn and will always be 

_ learning how to make my life 


Judith Marshall Harrison 
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Charles Richard Hord 


happier.” 

Miss Griffin said she wishes more 
students would stay on campus on 
weekends. “If more people would stay, 
then more activities would be planned 
which would in turn encourage more 
people to stay. This would help unify 
the university,” she ait: 

A math and computer science major, 
Miss Griffin said a high gpa is not as 
important as making an effort. “One 
should strive to do everything as well 

as he or she can, and should be 


satisfied with what is then 
accomplished.” 
Her advice to underclassmen is 
simple. “Stay busy by taking part in 
the activities sponsored by the school 


when possible,” Miss Griffin said. “Not 


only will it be entertaining, it will 
usually be educational.” 

A test of extremes is Judith Marshall 
‘Harrison's definition of college. “To 
flourish you’ve got to condition 
yourself for ae bitter 
disappointments without letting them 
defeat you,” she said. “You've also got 
to learn to accept moments of success 
and recognition without allowing 
yourself to dwell on them, ceasing to 
improve.” 

A born contemplator, the 
Cartersville, Va., native said she is ver 
philosophical. ‘My most constant goa 

is to really use up every moment of 
every day,” she said. “If we miss the 
joys of each moment, those moments 
will never add up to joyous days.” 
A speech communications major, she 
said she wants to use her skills to 
someone else’s advantage. “My avenue 
could be career, family or civic 
involvement,” Miss Harrison said. “I'll 
always care about some academic areas 
enough to pursue them on my own.” 
A more relaxed atmosphere with 
friendly students and faculty members 
attracted Charles Richard Hord, Jr. to 
Western, but he almost left after four 


Sebastian Hubbuch 


semesters. 

“I had second thoughts about staying 
at Western after a disastrous 
sophomore year,” Hord said. He 
decided to transfer to another school 
but changed his mind when he learned 
that the people were cold and the 
administration was very bureaucratic 
there. 

“If you think Western is 
bureaucratic, you ought to visit 
elsewhere,” the biology major said. 
“We are lucky to have a fine 


administration.” 

Hord hopes to practice veterinary 
medicine in a rural area, and said a 
high gpa is important. 

“However, one should stress not 

only an academic education but an 
education into life,” the Anchorage 
native said. “I can’t see living in this 
world and not ences how to enjoy 
ife.” 

An acceptance letter to medical 
school would make four years of 
college a worthwhile endeavor for 

Sebastian “Skip” Hubbuch. 

The Jeffersontown native hopes to 
attend the University of Louisville 
School of Medicine and become a 

general practitioner or a specialist in 
emergency medicine. 

A biology major and biophysics and 
chemistry minor, Hubbuch said college 
has made him more aware of his 
responsibilities and made him more 
honest with himself. 

Although the pre-med program 

limited Hubbuch’s social life, he said, 
“The fraternity seemed to understand. 
They have helped me out a lot in 
learning to understand people.” 
Transferring from Hopkinsville 
Community College, Kenneth Wayne 
Humphries continued a family 
tradition when he came to Western as 
a junior. 
The biology major said he obtained a 
good base of knowledge while he 


Kenneth Wayne Humphries 


matured. “Before I had a rather naive 
outlook on college and life in general,” 
Humphries said. “I’ve become less 
idealistic, but also more liberal.” 
Attending law school is what 
Humphries wants so he can use his 
science background to represent the 
environment. 

“I see and understand the threat 
civilization poses upon the 
environment,” he said. “It’s almost my 
duty to work for the preservation and 
perhaps the rejuvenation of nature.” 
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Her post-graduation plans aren’t 
complete yet, but Nancy Jane 
Jeannette said she is academically 
prepared for a career in math or 
computer science. 
“Emphasis should be placed on doing 
your best in a course which does not 
necessarily mean getting a high gpa,” 
said the Rackfield native. 
Having matured as a college student, 
Miss Jeannette said she now looks at 
eople “with regard to their inner 
heclisigs and not just appearances.” 
Her advice to students is to become 
an active participant in both the 
academic and extracurricular aspects of 
college life, Miss Jeannette said. “To be 
truly educated, a person has to have 
more than academic knowledge. He 
must also be able to get along with 
people,” she said. 
Home was just a couple of miles 
away from the Hill for Teresa Lee 
Jenkins, a speech and theatre major 
from Bowling Green. 
She said students should watch the 
emphasis they place on their gpas. 
“It’s like a ballgame,” Miss Jenkins 
said. “You should certainly play to 
win, but when winning becomes the 


joined ASG much sooner,” she said. 

Western wasn’t her first college 
home, but Janet Holland Johnson said 
she was very pleased with her decision 

to transfer. 

“I found it met all the needs of a 
university without the unfamiliar 
formal atmosphere,” the home 
economics education major said. 

“I have become more tolerant of 
other beliefs, ideas and action which I 
personally do not feel are ‘right,’”” Mrs. 

Johnson said. “I have also become 
more aware of how a person should be 
well-rounded in all studies and in all 

areas,” she said. 

The Fountain Run native plans to 
teach home economics or go into 
extension work. “I want to do this 
because of the opportunities to work 
with people,” Mrs. Johnson said. “I’m 
definitely a ‘people person’ and love to 
work with them.” 

Sheila LaBlanche Johnson left the 
industrial region of her home in 
Dayton, Ohio, to attend Western where 
adjusting to a slower lifestyle was a 
daily homework assignment. 

“I was able to adjust and the gospel 
choir and sorority had great influence 
on my remaining at WKU,” the music 

education major said. 
Miss Johnson plans to attend 
graduate school, yg then specialize in 
personnel and curriculum development 


Teresa Lee Jenkins 


only thing, people fall short of their 
ethics and appreciation for the game.” 
Miss Jenkins wants to be a forensic 
coach and said she’s learned a good bit 
about everything from debate to 
interpretation at Western. “More 
importantly, I have learned the value 
of a forensic program,” she said. 
Reflecting on her education at 
Western, Miss Jenkins said she would 
make two changes. 
“I would have studied harder my 
first two years, and I would have 
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in higher education. “I have 
accomplished much knowledge in 
choral conducting, but I’ve 
accomplished more in my general 
requirement areas,” she said. 
Succeeding academically and 
socially, with still enough time to do 
volunteer work were the biggest 
challenges at poliege: Miss Johnson 
said. 
“When faced with a mountain, I 
won't quit,” she said. “I keep striving 
until I climb over, find a pass, a tunnel 


or simply turn the mountain into a 
gold mine with God’s help.” 
Scheduling concerts that would 

satisfy the majority of students was 

Richard Hobson Kelley’s biggest 
challenge as activities vice-president 
for ASG. 
“In my position, you’re always 
subject to criticism and you have to 
treat it as such and continue on,” 


Nancy Jane Jeannette 


Sheila LaBlanche Johnson 


Kelley said. 

The business administraton major 
said meeting new people and working 
with different types of people are 
important learning experiences at 
college. 

“There are many things that go 
together that compose college life,” the 
Bowling Green native said. “It’s not all 

academics, it’s not all extracurricular 
activities, it’s not all partying. It’s a 
combination of these and many others 
that round out your college 


a 


experience.” 

Looking back on his college 
experience, Kelley said there is very 
little he would change. 

“There are always things that don’t go 
exactly like you wish they would, but 
overall, I’m very happy with the way 
things have gone,” he said. 
Leaving the Hill behind is going to 
be hard for Larry Allen Leach. “I 


Richard Hobson Kelley 
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Timothy Yarbrough Leigh 


would like to make it last a little 
longer,” the mass communications 
major said. “I'll miss it. 
“In retrospect, college was a lot more 
fun than I thought it would be,” Leach 
said. “I think I gained quite an insight 
as to the ever-changing world around 
me.” 

The Owensboro native plans to enter 
military service and said he tried to 
enjoy college life, just rolling with the 
punches. 

“You shouldn’t spend all your life in 


a book,” Leach said. “I’ve devoted an 
adequate portion of my time toward a 
social life, but I didn’t party every 
night.” 

Never living on campus was the 
biggest void in Timothy Yarbrough 
Leigh’s college career. 

“There was a time period when it 
was difficult to meet people,” the 


Bowling Green native said. “I wish I 
Larry Allen Leach 


Julianna Lovell 


had lived on campus for awhile.” 
Leigh, who had an area of 
concentration in health care 
administration and a major in 


government, said he also wishes he had 


gotten involved in student activities 
sooner. 


“I could have gained more expertise 


in my work with Academic Council 

and ASG,” Leigh said. “I could have 
done more than I did.” 

Leigh said students should become 


part of the activities at Western. “They 


should attend plays and Fine Arts 
Festival events. They should talk to 
their professors after class,” he said. 
“You need to drink in as much as you 
can while you’re at college, away from 
the ‘real world.” 

Total involvement was Julianna 
Lovell’s original plan for college life, 
but she said those goals were slightly 

hampered. 
“Because I lived at home two of m 
three years at Western I have andased: 
being totally involved,” the elementary 
education major said. “When you leave 
school and come home, you leave a 
great deal of school life at school until 
the next day. If you live on campus, 
there is more opportunity to see what 
college is all about. 
“Through my association with others 
in classes, with my job, and especially 
through involvement in several 
organizations, I feel that I am much. 
more capable of working successfully 
with others after graduation,” Miss 
Lovell said. 

She said she would recommend 
Western to her younger brothers and 
sisters. “You should dig in, work hard, 
make friends, get involved and don’t 

let anything get you down — just 
keep smiling.” 
Extracurricular activities have been 
part of John Steven Marcum’s 
philosophy of life and part of his social 


John Steven Marcum 


life at college. 

“I don’t feel my social life has been 
hurt by academics or extracurricular 
activities,” he said. “I’ve had the 
opportunity to meet people through 
extracurricular activities.” 

An accounting major, Marcum said 
becoming acquainted with students and 
: faculty was an academic 
accomplishment. “I could share ideas 
and opinions with them,” he said. “I 
felt like a part of the campus and its 
people.” 
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More of an individual now than 
when she was a high school senior, 
Deborah Gail McGuffey said she chose 
Western in order to develop a deeper 
sense of independence. 

“The college environment has 
provided me, along with an increased 
Deborah Gail McGuffey 


scope of knowledge, the opportunity 
for reinforcing or discarding old 
opinions and developing new ones,” 
the Stanford native said. “In addition, 
my ability to communicate with others 
has increased.” 

Actuality and Miss McGuffey’s 
expectations of college were often 
opposite. “I thought the college 
classroom would be a highly 
impersonal situation,” the French and 
government major said. “It’s been quite 
the opposite. There is an extremely 
good faculty-student relationship here.” 

Nancy Dean Nation isn’t sure she 
deserved the Who’s Who honor, but 
she said she appreciated it. 

“Every semester is the most 
challenging,” the Owensboro native 
said. “The challenges become greater 
each year. Maybe I’m just beginning to 
realize how much more I need to 
know.” 

The home economics education 
major said she approved of recent 
changes in policies concernin 
upperclassmen scholarships and drop- 
add procedures. 

She said goals for gpas depend on 
post-graduation plans. “For some jobs 
or professional schools, grades mean 
everything,” Miss Nation said. “Other 
activities can mean just as much. I 
admit there are worse disasters than 
getting a grade other than an ‘A.’” 
Learning how to relate to people will 
get a person much further in life than 
a degree, according to Jane Elizabeth 
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Owens. 

“Students should get involved in 
something outside of classes and take 
advantage of the constant education 

with people,” said the Greenville 
native. 
The psychology major said she 
changed little as a college student. 
“My values have become stronger, 


but have hardly deviated from that 


Nancy Dean Nation 


David Charles Payne 
hard core of long-developed ideals,” 
Miss Owens said. “I have grown less 

critical of others and I have learned to 
accept different people.” 
Using no special formula, David 
Charles Payne selected Western 
because “‘it’s just a nice place.” 
“What a college could offer in 
academics depended on me,” he said. 
“All schools were equal in this area.” 
The business administraton major 
said he kept busy with his academic 
loads and participation in ASG and 


Alpha Kappa Psi fraternity. 
Grades need to be emphasized more, 
he said. “I was always told that grades 
are not everything, but in talking to 
prospective employers, I see that they 
are very important,” Payne said. 
Complacency is a big problem at 
Western, according to Lawrence Edwin 
Powell. 


“The student at Western refuses new 
Jane Elizabeth Owens 


Lawrence Edwin Powell 


ideas, new concepts; he is afraid to 
change,” Powell said. “Western has a 
conservative administration, but the 
administrators are no different 
ideologically than the majority of the 
students.” 

The physics major said he has 
become more open-minded. “My 
outlook on life has improved,” he said. 
“Idealism has been replaced with 
realism.” 

Students shouldn’t be afraid of 
making waves in life, said the 


Masonville native. “Success in life is 
not due so much to what you know, 
but how you deal with your 
fellow man.” 

A freshman year loaded with 


_involvement was enough to keep Mary . 


Evelyn Reeder at Western three more 
years. 

“I got to know a lot of people, both 

administrators and students,” she said. 


Mary Evelyn Reeder 


Laura Lowrey Smith 
“Overall I was very content in this 


environment. There was enough fun 
and work to keep me happy.” 
The accounting major said her 


perspectives changed. “I’m more career- 


oriented and more aware of what’s 


going on in the world around me,” she 


said. “I’ve become a leader, not a 
follower.” 


Miss Reeder said academic standards 


should be raised. “It’s too easy,” she 
said. “Teachers curve too much.” 
What he expected out of college, 


Dwight Pritchett Russell doesn’t know. 
But the physics and math major said 
he doesn’t think things would have 

been different at another college. 

A self-described idealist, the Bowling 
Green native said little importance 
should be placed on high gpas. 

“It inhibits creativity and it tends to 
replace learning as the main reason for 
working in a course which is very 
Dwight Pritchett Russell 
a 


James Tutt Snodgrass, III 
sad,” Russell said. “The problem is that 
if the job market requires good gpas, 
then a student is more or less trapped.” 

Russell said he didn’t give enough 
time to his social life. “I would have 
spent more time with social and 
athletic activities than I did,” he said. 

Murray State was one of JoAnna 
Shipley’s college choices, but she said 
she selected Western because the school 
had better handball courts. 
“I had some second thoughts about 
staying, but they weren’t too serious,” 


doctor and coll 


she said. “Out-of-state tuition in 
Florida was outside my financial 
capabilities and I don’t tan. I freckle,” 


said the Cave City native. 
“There is more to the college 


experience than maintaining a high 
gpa,” Miss Shipley said. “I’ve spent a 
lesser amount of time on my social life 
than I would have liked, but I don’t 


feel socially deprived.” 
: Jo Anna Shipley 


The biggest change in Laura Dale 
Lowrey Smith’s college career was a 
year of work. “I thought my school 

days were over and found out what it’s 

like on the outside,” she said. 

“Since then I’ve decided to become a 


e has taken on a 
completely different meaning.” 


The Leitchfield native said teachers’ 
salaries should be increased and the — 


evaluation system sharpened. 
“In my 150 hours at Western I’ve 


had every caliber (of teacher) from 
very poor to two brilliant ones,” she 
said. “More money should be available 
to attract high caliber teachers and 
keep them here,” said the biology 


major. 


James Tutt Snodgrass, III, spent his 
first two years at college as “a virtual 
recluse,’ 


Ul 


ut he said his attitudes and 
lifestyle changed. 


“Since my first day on campus, “I’ve 
matured, mellowed and m 
the math major said. “However, the 
greatest change is probably that my 
entire outloo 


erated,” 


has shifted from the 
hopelessly cynical end of the 


continuum to the Christian end.” 
The Louisville native said he should 
have enjoyed college more. “Sitting in 
a classroom taking notes, studying 
those notes or text, and reproducing 
the material in an intelligent fashion is 
purely mechanical and can be done by 
anyone,” Snodgrass said. “However, I 
have learned a little about living and 


that is what counts.” 
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“Keep your eyes and ears open, your 
mind eae fe hates! and make make 
that you keep a sense of why you are 
in college and what it’s all abut with 

you every second,” is Paul Edward 

Stamp’s advice to students. 

The Louisville native said his studies 
in health care administration exposed 
him to subjects ranging from business 

to epidemiology. 

Given the change to change 
university policy, Stamp said he would 
alter housing. “For the most part the 
current policies are an insult to a 
student's intelligence. Given the 
opportunity, the students would not 
take advantage of the situation, but 
would behave responsibly.” 

Alonzo Theodore Stephens (“A.T.”) 

is ready for a change. “I’ve been a 
faithful student for about 16 years, and 

with graduate school it will be 17 or 
more. I'd like to be someone else now,” 
the history major said. 
Stephens said college has made him 
confident and more self-assured. 
“Being self-serving and honest with 
myself, I’ve managed my life, academic 


Joseph Newton Stites 
and otherwise, handily,” he said. 
Tutoring in remedial English was 
Stephen’s most challenging endeavor. 


‘ 


‘The experience for me was 
frustrating, in that I felt responsible 
for his success,” the Ashville, Tenn. 

native said. “We both passed though. 

He got a passing grade and I felt 
useful and flattered that he needed 


Physical changes ‘and mental changes 
have touched Joseph Newton Stites. 
“Aside from growing a beard and 
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gaining 15 pounds, I am more open- 
minded,” the music education major 


said. “I am more apt to see more than 


one side to every issue.” 
Stites said students should take 


advantage of the college environment, 


its classes, teachers, libraries, 
organizations and people. “It’s 


probably the richest, most stimulating 


and productive community you'll be 


Joseph David Stokes, Jr. 
part of,” said the Hopkinsville native. 
“Life is a constant process of 
becoming,” Stites said. “If you even 
feel like you’ve arrived, you're in 
trouble. If you stop contributing, you 
are detracting.” 

Compared to other seniors named to 
Who’s Who, Joseph David Stokes, Jr. 
said he didn’t deserve the award. 
The biology and chemistry major 
said he should have taken a more 
varied course schedule. “I just don’t 
know enough ‘about a few areas,” he 


Paul Edward Stamp 


said. 

“In college you’ve got to experience 
as much as you can and meet as many 
different people as you can,” Stokes 
said. 


“Emphasis on a high gpa should be 
even with extracurricular activities and 
experience in the field you’re going 
into,” he en 9 

College wasn’t what Marla Faye 


Alonzo Theodore Stephens 


1993989899 
ggar9gaeas 


Russell H. Miller Theatre 
November 18, 19, 20, 21, 22- 8:15 p.m. 
Sunday, November 23 ~3:00p.m. 


Marla Faye Tharp 
Tharp expected. It was better. 
“My studies haven’t interrupted 
much of my social life,” the 
Munfordville native said. “It’s good to 
mix with people. You can learn a great 
deal by being involved and working 
with people.” 

Miss Tharp said she hopes to work 
in recreation at a state park. “I enjoy 
working and meeting interesting 
people and this type of work offers 
just that.” 

Her philosophy of life includes faith 


and patience. “Try your best, don’t 

plan too far ahead and make the best 
of each day,” she said. 
Midway through college, James 

Russell Thomas switched his routine. 

“During my first two years, I spent 
‘|| ° 100 per cent of my time partying,” the 
economics major said. “Since I knew I 
was an expert partier, it made it easier 
|| for me to study constantly my last two 


James Russell Thomas 


E 
+ | 


Christy Kay Vogt 
years. When I average those first two 
years with the last two years, I get a 50 
per cent average. That’s not bad,” 
Thomas said. 
“Unfortunately, a gpa is essential in 
obtaining a job in today’s world,” the 
Bowling Green native said. 
“Consequently, it should receive 
foremost attention.” 

Thomas said students should be 
optimistic. ‘““You need to absorb 
everything that goes on around you 
for future reference.” 


Robert Ritchie Van Bussum was 
surprised at how much he learned at 
college. “I found I was interested in 
other things than just the sciences,” 
the biology major said. ‘The liberal 

arts classes which I dreaded taking 
proved to be interesting.” 

Van Bussum plans to attend the 

University of Kentucky Medical 
School. He said he studied a great deal 


Robert Ritchie Van Bussum 


sick ROOM 
PORE Rey, 
CONFERENCE, ROOM 


Brian Lee West 
in preparation. 

“If a person really wants something, 
he will work for it and in the end, he 
will be rewarded,” the Henderson 
native said. 

“You can’t get caught up in the fun 
times which is easy to do,” Van 
Bussum said. “You've got to study 
when it’s time to study and party 
when you've finished.” 

“Definitely, my most challenging 
experience was my dual role as ASG 
president and member of the Board of 


Regents,” said Christy Kay Vogt, a 
Louisville native. “It required me to 
think as a student, speak as a student, 
but often not be expected to act as a 
student.” 

“I would see what the students 
wanted, but I was often in a position 
to know what was better for the 
university as a whole,” she said. 

“When I first came to Western I was 
overly concerned about what people 
thought of me,” Miss Vogt said. “Now 


I’m more concerned about what I think 


of myself,” the government and special 
education major said. 

A member of Pi Kapa Alpha for 
seven semesters, Brian Lee West said 
the fraternity is what he’ll remember 
most about Western. “It was the best 

part of college,” he said. 
‘Preparing for dental school at LSU 
in New Orleans, La. was also a huge 
part of West’s emphasis in his college 
- a ae 

“I’m ha with my grades, but 

wished I re eanten aac involved in 
school government,” the biology major 
said. “I’ve become more open in groups 
and can be more comfortable with 
them.” 

“Without the social aspects of © 
college, I believe that the past four 
years would not have been as 
meaningful,” Re Gene Yeater, Jr. 
said, 


Robert Gene Yeater, Jr. 


Through participation in Pershing 
Rifles, intramurals and the Accounting 
Club, the Vine Grove native said he is 

a more rounded individual. 

“The things that help you out the 

most are those which you don’t learn 
in the classroom,” Yeater said. “The 
knowledge you gain at college can 
never be taken from you.” 

The military science major is 
committed to duty as an officer in the 
U.S. Army and hopes to be stationed in 

Hawaii after graduation. 
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BETHANY A. EVANSON, Library Science 
Cinnaminson, N.J. 

MARIAN L. EVERY, Tex. and Clothing Merch 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

MARK E. EZELL, Mathematics 
Bowling Green 

DAVID W. FACKLER, Accounting 
Hanson 

DAWN R. FACKLER, Inst. Mgmt 
Hanson 


ABOLGHASSEM FATHEDDIN, Elec. Engin. Tech. 

Ahwaz, Iran 

GERARD FAULK, JR., Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MARTHA B. FERGUSON, Soc. and Lib. Sci. 

Union 

NANCY A. FERRALASCO, Psy. and Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
: Jonesboro, Ark. 
ROBERT E. FIELDS, Business Admin. 


Louisville 


SHELIA M. FIGGS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 


Lexington 

SUSAN N. FINNELL, Interior Design 
Owensboro 

ROBYN C. FISHER, Elem. and Spec. Ed. 
Louisville 


BRENDA K. FLORENCE, Business Ed. 
Bowling Green 

DONNA M. FLOYD, Business Ed. 
Oakland 


DAISIE A. FOGG, Business Ed. 
Louisville 

GAYLE A. FORKNER, English 
Versailles 

WILLIAM P. FOSTER, Industrial Ed. 
Louisville 

SUSAN N. FOX, Social Work and Bio. 
Nebo 

WILLIAM E. FOX, Accounting 
Jeffersontown 


TERESA K. FRALEY, Special Ed. 
Ashland 

SUSAN R. FRANKE, Psychology 
Evansville, Ind. 

JAN E. FRANKLIN, Business Admin. 
Erlanger 

LINDA F. FREDRICKS, Home Ec. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

LINDA J. FREELAND, Commercial Art 
Mayfield 


MICHAEL E. FUGATE, Biology 
Bowling Green 

TONY G. FULKERSON, English 
Central City 

DEBRA Y. FULLER, Elem. Ed. 

Blackford 

SARAH S. FULLER, Spec. and Elem. Ed. 
Lakewood, Ohio 

SANDRA K. GABBARD, Mathematics 
Cecilia 


JERRY W. GADBERRY, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Nancy 

CHONITA K. GALUSHA, Elem. Ed. 
Eddyville 

VICKI L. GAMMEL, Medical Tech. 
Louisville 

MICHAEL F. GANTT, Accounting 

Radcliff 

TERRILL A. GARMON, Agriculture 
Burkesville 
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CAROLYN J. GARNER, Int. Design and Tex. and Cloth. Merch. 

Russell Springs 

ANNA D. GARRARD, Distributive Ed. 

Winchester 

THEODORE A. GARROD, Government | 
Titusville, Fla. 
CLAUDE A. GASS, Business Admin. 

Marion | 
WILLIAM R. GENET, Business Admin. 
Greenville | 


TRINA J. GEORGE, Spanish | 
Rockledge, Fla. | 
BRENDA J. GHOLSON, Art 
Utica | 
GARRY L. GIBSON, Agri. and Mass Comm. 
Falls of Rough 

LYNNE K. GIBSON, History and Health Ed. 
Elizabethtown 

TIMOTHY A. GIBSON, Journalism 
Hodgenville 


MARGARET A. GILLENWATER, Biology 
Scottsville 

CHARLOTITE B. GILLIAM, Recreation 
Hopkinsville 

EMMA K. GILLIAM, Elem. Ed. 
Hopkinsville 

JACQUELINE M. GILLUM, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

LYDIA F. GILMER, Community Health 
Hopkinsville 


SCRILDA I. GIORGIO, Mass Comm. 
Lebanon Junction 

GLENN A. GIVAN, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

MARK K. GODBEY, Journalism 


Liberty 

CAROLE J. GONGLOFF, Elem. Ed. 
Glasgow 

WILLIAM J. GONGLOFF, JR., Bus. Admin. 
Glasgow 


Stanford 

BARBARA J. GOODWIN, Journalism 

Ft. Knox 

CRYSTAL GORDON, Tex. and Clothing Merch. and Psych. 
Frankfort 

KAREN L. GOSSMAN, Mass Comm. and Relig. Stu. 
Madison, Ind. 

SUSAN P. GRAGG, Art 

Lexington 


TERESA F. GRAHAM, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

MARY J. GRANACHER, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Brandenburg 

PEGGY A. GRAY, Dental Hygiene 

Eddyville 

MARY A. GREEN, Business Ed. 

Bowling Green 

NANCY M. GREEN, Social Work 

Bowling Green 


ADRIAN W. GOOCH, JR., Biology 
‘| 
| 


BERNICE F. GREENE, Undecided 

Bowling Green 

MARK A. GREENE, Mass Comm. 

Louisville | 

ROBERT L. GREEN, Recreation | 

Ft. Dix, N.J. 
: 
| 


BETHEL D. GREER, Industrial Arts Ed. 
Owensboro 

JIMMIE D. GREGORY, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 
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MARGARET A. GRIFFIN, Math. and Comp. Sci. 
Owensboro 

MARTHA A. GRIFFIN, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

CYNTHIA L. GRIMM, Elem. Ed. 

Ft. Thomas 

CHARLES D. GRIMSLEY, Industrial Tech. 
Columbia 

KAREN A. GRUBBS, Pre-Speech Path. 

Bowling Green 


SHAWN L. GRUBBS, Business Ed. 

Scottsville 

LINDA J. GRUMLEY, Special Ed. 

Paducah 

ANISE C. GRUNDY, Social Work 

Louisville 

SUSAN M. GRUNER, Elem. Ed. and Spec. Ed. 
Louisville 

CATHY L. GULICK, Data Processing 
Covington 


CHESTER M. GUY, Mass Comm. 
Hodgenville 

JAN N. GUY, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

CHARLOTTE M. HALCOMB, Elem. Ed. 
Woodburn 

MELANY A. HAMILTON, Biology 
Delaware, Ohio 

ALBERT V. HAMM, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 


JOHN W. HAMMOND, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

LAURA T. HANES, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

RICHARD B. HANNA, Religion and Psych. 
Bowling Green 


LINDA C. HARDESTY, Journalism 
Owensboro 

JOHN F. HARMON, Chemistry and Bio. 
Benton, Ill. 

PATRICIA F. HARPER, Physical Ed. 
Hopkinsville 


BETTY K. HARRIS, Earth Science 
Reynolds Station 

DANNY L. HARRIS, Accounting 
Lewisburg 

JOHN D. HARRIS, Industrial Ed. 
Louisville 


TERRILL W. HARRIS, Theatre 

Columbia 

WILLA M. HARRIS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Franklin 

JUDITH M. HARRISON, Speech Communication 
Cartersville, Va. 


KENNETH W. HARRISON, Business Admin 
Hopkinsville 

KORLIN R. HARRISON, Physical Ed. 
Lewisburg 

WARD S. HART, Business Admin 

Stanford 

MICHAEL W. HARTWEIN, Business Admin 
Louisville 

TERRY HARVEY, Agriculture 

Breeding 


JACK E. HASTIE, Accounting 

Winchester 

BEULAH G. HAWKINS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Millwood 

PAMELA K. HAWKINS, Elem. Ed. 

Radcliff 

CAROL A. HAYDEN, Business Admin. 
Morganfield 

KAREN M. HAYDEN, Secretarial Admin. 
Owensboro 


PATRICIA A. HAYDEN, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 

GARY L. HAYES, History and Psych. 
Cerulean 

RANDOLPH K. HAYES, History 
Middlesboro 

SUSANNE HAYNES, Accounting and Econ. 
Louisville 

MARY E. HAYS, Physical Ed. 

Henderson 


Self- 


Portrait 


A final project in sculpture 
class prompted Kim Pace, a ju- 
nior art education major from 
Mt. Vernon, Ill., to work on 
her self-portrait. Miss Pace 
took the course as an elective 
in her major. 


— B. Rogers 
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DEBORRA S. HEATH, Speech and Govt. 
Central City 

MARCIA K. HECKMAN, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 


WILLIAM R. HEDGER, History 

Mounds, III. 

DINAH D. HEFFINGTON, Dental Hygiene 
Franklin 


WALTER R. HEIGHTER, Recreation 
Radcliff 

CATHY L. HELM, Government and Econ. 
Frankfort 


MATTHEW J. HENNECKE, English 
Clarendon Hills, Ill. 
CASSANDRA L. HENRY, Mass Comm. and Rec. 


Glasgow 


CHARLES D. HENRY, Accounting 
Allensville 

MICHAEL R. HENSLEY, Physical Ed. 
Dawson Springs 


SUSAN L. HEPPLER, Office Admin. 
Owensboro 

MARY J. HERMANN, Nursing 
Owensboro 


KATHERINE A. HERNDON, Sociology 
Russellville 

SANDRA A. HESTER, Home Ec. Ed. 
Smiths Grove 
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Work: 


From the top of the Hill to the depths 
of the earth, Bobby Sandidge covers a lot 
of ground in one day. 

Like many Westerners, the Madison- 
ville senior divides his day between the 
classroom, the jobsite and his family. 
What makes Sandidge different is that 
his job is 300 feet below the face of the 
earth at the Peabody Coal Company Al- 
ston. No. 3 mine near Centertown in 
Ohio County. He is a maintenance fore- 
man trainee there. 

Sandidge said he didn’t know anyone 
at the Alston No. 3 operation. He said he 
learned he was chosen because he is ma- 
joring in electrical engineering technol- 
ogy. 

aee first experience in an underground 
mine was “different, very different,” 
Sandidge said. 

“A coal miner and his family have to 
have the belief that when your time 
comes to go, you have to go,” Sandidge 
said. “There is nothing you can do about 
rte 

As far as having second thoughts, he 
said there were none. “I am pretty well 
set. I just want to make a decent living 
for my family,” he said. 

His wife Laura added, “When it’s his 
time to go, he will go whether he is work- 
ing in the mine or anywhere.” 


A low ceiling and dim light didn’t hamper San- 
didge and his wife Laura as they toured the mine. 
The classroom experience gave Laura a positive 
attitude toward underground mines. 


Laura’s fears were calmed when she 
visited the mine on a Sunday morning. 
“After seeing the mine and knowing it 
isn’t closed in and you don’t have to 
crawl on your knees, it doesn’t bother 
me,” she said. 

Both Sandidge and his wife have 
brothers who are miners, and the 
thought of losing a relative underground 
is one Sandidge has considered. 

“T have thought about it, but I couldn’t 
let it stand in my way,” he said. “TI’d 
consider it an act of God and let it go. If I 
let it get to me, it would ruin my goals 
and life.” 

Sandidge hopes to become a chief elec- 
trician at a new mine, a position that 
would make him responsible for main- 
tenance on all three shifts. 

He married Laura his sophomore year 
at Western, and has supported her and 
their two-year-old daughter, Jennifer, 
with summer work at the mines and ath- 
letic scholarships. 

Sandidge split his time between foot- 
ball and track during his career at West- 
ern. His most outstanding accomplish- 
ment was winning the Bek vault cham- 
pionship in the Ohio Valley Conference 
as a junior in the spring of 1975. 

When his eligibility ran out, Sandidge 
decided to keep working in Centertown. 

The Sandidge’s day begins at 7:30 a.m. 
They leave Jennifer with a babysitter at 
8:30 in order to make their 9:10 classes. 

After classes, the couple returns home 
so Sandidge can spend about 30 minutes 
with his earehite: before beginning the 
one-hour trip to the second shift which 
lasts from 3 to 11 p.m. 

An hour break between classes on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays is about the 
only study time Sandidge has. During 
the fall semester he was able to maintain 
good grades in all courses except modern 
electronics. He said the course required a 
lot of reading and problem-solving. 

“Under the conditions he is doing ex- 
ceptionally well,” Laura said. “I am real- 
ly proud of him.” 

The Sandidges are expecting a second 
child in July, but the hlaee responsibil- 
ity and financial burden, don’t seem to 
worry the young couple. 

“The future looks rough, but we are 
still going to plug at it,” Sandidge said. 

Bi 


“Clean cut” jobs are often the type college gradu- 
ates choose. Sandidge’s electrical engineering ma- 
jor helped him obtain a mining job where the Mad- 
Ponville senior discovered keeping clean isn’t easy. 


Story and photos 
by Jim Burton 


As a maintenance foreman trainee, 
Sandidge is responsible for repair 
work. Here he works with two min- 
ers as they splice a shuttlecar cable. 


Prior to taking his fall semester final 
exam in modern electronics, San- 
didge spends some time with two 
classmates reviewing a problem. 
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CHARLESETTA HICKS, Journalism 
Owensboro 

MELODY J. HICKS, Elem. Ed. 
Henderson 

GEORGIA L. HIESTERMAN, Journalism 
Davenport, Iowa 

DAN B. HIGGINS, Biology 

Bowling Green 

JAMA C. HIGGINSON, Elem. Ed. 
Henderson 


RICKIE L. HIGGS, Business Admin. 

Brownsville 

SUE A. HIGHTOWER, Medical Tech. 

Bowling Green 

CHARLOTTE A. HILER, Spec. Ed. and Rec. 
Lexington 

MICHAEL F. HILL, Business Admin. 

Albion, Mich. 

JAMES L. HINES, JR., Mass Comm. and Speech 
Louisville 


SUSAN J. HINKLE, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

GINGER K. HOLCOMB, Spanish 
Gamaaliel 

DAN O. HOLDEN, Speech and Theatre 
Louisville 

JAN HOLEMAN, Computer Sci. 
Owensboro 

BRION E. HOLLAND, Sociology 
Bowling Green 


JAMES H. HOLLAND, II, Asian Studies 
Bowling Green 

ELLIS F. HOLLERMAN, Physical Ed. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

CAROLE D. HOLMES, Recreation 
Glasgow 

SHARON L. HOLMES, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

DEBBIE A. HONAKER, Nursing 
Richardsville 


STEPHEN C. HOOKS, Biology 
Bowling Green 

JOHN H. HOPPER, Physical Ed. 
Hopkinsville 

CHARLES R. HORD, Biology 
Anchorage 

THOMAS E. HORNBECK, Recreation 
Mt. Washington 

MARJORIE A. HORSLEY, Undecided 
Louisville 


CHARLES D. HOSMER, Recreation 
Bowling Green 
DEBORAH A. HOTTELL, Social Work 


Bowling Green 
VICKI L. HOVEKAMP, Elem. Ed. 


Bowling Green 
DONNA K. HOWARD, Sociology and Mass Comm. 


Bowling Green 
JANICE M. HOWARD, Mass Comm. 


Owensboro 


SHIRL A. HOWARD, Elem. Ed. 

Fountain Run 

VICKIE L. HOWELL, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

ANN C. HOWELLS, Accounting 
Harrodsburg 

BRYAN M. HRYCYK, Environmental Sci. 
Englishtown, N_J. 

WILLIAM A. HUGHES, Physical Ed. 
Bowling Green 
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KENNETH W. HUMPHRIES, Biology 
Hopkinsville 

SUSAN E. HUNDLEY, Elem. Ed. 

Rineyville 

JENNIFER L. HUNLEY, Health and Safety Ed. 
Bowling Green 

TERRI HUNTER, Elem. Ed. 

Longview, Tex. 

SUSAN L. HURLEY, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 


DANNY L. HUTCHERSON, Accounting 
Louisville 

JUDI M. HUTER, Speech and Theatre 
Greencastle, Ind. 

CINDY R. IVINS, Community Health 
Louisville 

BOBBIE F. JACKSON, Business Ed. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

JOHN S. JACKSON, Mass Comm. 
Franklin 


PATRICK T. JACKSON, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 

RACHAEL D. JACOBS, Art 

Pottstown, Pa. 

HAROLD C. JAMES, JR., Interior Design 
Bowling Green 

JANICE K. JAMES, Recreation 

Glasgow 

JANICE S. JAMES, English 

Evansville, Ind. 


PRISCILLA D. JAMES, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Bowling Green 

CHARLES D. JARBOE, Chemistry and Bio. 
Eastview 

DAVID M. JARBOE, Retail Management 
Owensboro 

NANCY J. JEANETTE, Math. and Comp. Sci. 
Rockfield 

TERESA L. JENKINS, Speech and Theatre 
Bowling Green 


JULIANNA C. JEPSON, Elem. Ed. 

Franklin 

EVA J. JERNIGAN, Legal Sec. Admin. 

Greenville 

LESLIE G. JOFFRION, Mass Comm. and Theatre - 
Bowling Green 

ANITA G. JOHNSON, Home Ec. Ed. 

Glasgow 

AUBREY L. JOHNSON, Art 

Louisville 


DEBORAH J. JOHNSON, Elem. Ed. 

Danville 

FORREST P. JOHNSON, Industrial Tech. 
Wytheville, Va. 

GLENDON G. JOHNSON, Math. and Comp. Sci. 
Russellville 

JANET H. JOHNSON, Home Ec. Ed. 

Fountain Run 

NORMAN D. JOHNSON, Sociology 

Owensboro 


TIMOTHY P. JOHNSON, Mass Comm. and Govt. 
Batavia, N.Y. 

JOHN S. JOHNSTON, Geography 

Bowling Green 

STEPHEN L. JOHNSTON, Business Admin. 
Brandenburg 

DEBORAH K. JONES, Bus. Ed. and Sec. Sci. 
Bowling Green 

JOSEPH W. JONES, Business Admin. 
Madisonville 
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JOYCE L. JONES, Accounting and Bus. Admin. 


Scottsville 

WILLIAM J. JONES, Accounting 
Owensboro 

BRIAN A. KANZLER, Environ. Sci. 
Louisville 

DEBRA A. KARR, Elem, Ed. 
Owensboro 


LAUREN L. KEHR, Sociology 
Bowling Green 


MARY M. KELLY, General Bus. 

Springfield 

WANDA J. KELTEE, Social Work and Pre-law 
Louisville 

CAROL D. KEMP, Music Education 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 

STEPHEN J. KEMPF, Agriculture 

Bowling Green 

JIMMY D. KENNEDY, Health Care Admin. 
Cadiz 


PAMELA M. KEOWN, Secretarial Sci, 

Bowling Green 

KAREN L. KERLEY, Elem, Ed. and Elem. Music 
Bowling Green 

KEVIN R. KERR, Mass Comm. 

Louisville 

MARLINA G., KEY, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Clarkson 

PAMELA A, KEY, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 


PHYLLIS A. KILPATRICK, English 
Jamestown 

JAMES E. KIMBROUGH, Public Relations 
Nashville, Tenn. 

SANDRA L. KING, Social Work 
Louisville 

GWENDOLYN C. KIRSTEIN, Sociology 
Bowling Green 

MARK D. KISER, Data Processing 
Bowling Green 


PAULA S. KISER, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

LISA K, KLINE, Psychology 

Ft. Mitchell 

JAMES H. KNOX, Business Admin. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

SHERRY L. KNOX, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 

THOMAS R. KOVACH, Business Admin, 
Whiting, Ind. 


DAVID KOWALEWSKIL, Recreation 
Wyandotte, Mich. 

LYNN M. KREMER, Elem, Ed. 
Louisville 

JUDY L. KUBALE, Home Ec. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

MARY P. LACY, Biology and Chem, 
Homestead, Fla. 

JAMES C. LADD, Government and Hist. 
Bowling Green 


MARIE D. LADD, Elem, Ed. 

Cadiz 

MILAGROS D. LAFFOSSE, Physical Ed. 
Palm Bay, Fla. 

JAN R. LAMAR, Accounting 

Hawesville 

TERRY R. LAMPTON, Industrial Tech. 
Louisville 

DANIEL A, LANDRETH, Broad. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 
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A ‘smashing’ race for the 


Anthony Robert Staynings came to 
Western from Bristol, England, three 
years ago. His performance on the 
track team and in the 21st Olympiad 
at Montreal has made Western Bre 

Staynings finished 11th in the fin- 
als a the steeplechase event at the 
Olympic games. That along with the 
opening day ceremonies were the two 
more vivid memories Staynings 
brought home from Montreal. 

“T went in there with a lot of criti- 
cism, but I proved | was a steeple- 
chaser by beating many of the favor- 
ites in the semifinals,” Staynings said. 
“It was a terrific moment when I 
knew I’d made it to the finals.” 

The opening ceremony was ex- 
tremely emotional, Staynings said. 
“We walked two miles from our quar- 
ters to the stadium and the street was 
lined with people,” he said. 

When the Summer Olympics recon- 
vene in Russia in 1980, Staynings 
plans to “give it a go.” 

“T learned so much this summer,” 
the Englishman said. “I ran with the 
best runners in the world and I want 
to use that in 1980.” 

Visiting Russia won't be a new ex- 
perience is Staynings. He spent one 
week traveling to various track meets 
throughout the country. 

“Seeing Russia was a unique exper- 
ience. The people were open and 
friendly, but I was struck by the lack 
of luxury,” Staynings said. “Just the 
basic needs are met.” 

The number of social problems in 


Only an arm’s length from the best runners in 
the world, Tony Staynings (379) competes in the 
Summer Olympics at Montreal, Canada. The 
senior trackman finished 11th in the 12-man, 
3,000 meter event with an 8:29.0. 


Russia was unbelievable, the athlete 
said. “You can’t walk down the street 
without seeing drunks. Venereal dis- 
ease, drugs, and prostitution are big 
problems there,” he added. “I guess 
the people are trying to escape some- 
how.” 

Staynings said he also visited Com- 
munist Poland and East Germany, 
and found Poland the most depress- 
ing. 

ponerse just nothing there. They 
still hate the Germans after all these 

ears, and all the people I| talked to 
ee the Communist system,” he said. 
“T enjoyed visiting, but I wouldn't 
want to live there.” 

Though he enjoys running, Stayn- 
ings said he primarily runs for the 
challenge and the test. 

“You only get out of something 


GWENDOLYN G. LASHLEY, Nursing 
Brownsville 

STEPHEN T. LASKEVICH, Retail Mid-Mgmt 
Bowling Green 

DEBORAH A. LAWHORN, History 
Hustonville 

JOHN P. LAWLER, Mass Comm. and Hist. 
Louisville 

JULIA L. LAWRENCE, Recreation 

Bowling Green 


RICHARD L. LAWSON, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

RICKEY J. LAWSON, Biology 

Bowling Green 

LARRY A, LEACH, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

SUSAN A. LEATHERS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Chardon, Ohio 

ANNA R. LEE, Accounting 

Auburn 


Englishman 


what you put into it,” he said. “Many 
people don’t realize the dedication it 
takes to be a runner.” 

This same dedication is applied to 
Staynings’ studies in health care ad- 
ministration. Staynings said he chose 
this field to help people and plans to 
remain in the United States after 
graduation. 

“T’d like to start on the grade school 
level anywhere the health care pro- 
gram system is not doing well,” he 
said. “I don’t care where I go, just so 
I’m needed.” 

Staynings said his number one goal 
is to retain his individuality. 

“T don’t want to fit into a mold or 
put on false airs or graces,” he said. “I 
want to be myself and be free to do the 
things I enjoy.” 

— MEGAN THOMAS [J 


esa | en ene aod 
— Newsweek — W. McNamee 


MARGARET A. LEE, Medical Tech. 
Elizabethtown 

SHARON B. LEE, Dental Hygiene 
Russellville 

PAMELA J. LEONARD, Recreation 
Bowling Green 

SHARON L. LESTER, Secretarial Sci. 
Bloomfield 

CARL E. LEWIS, Sociology 

Bowling Green 


CATHERINE V. LEWIS, Health Care Admin. 
Georgetown 

KENNETH N. LEWIS, Health and Safety Ed. 
Bowling Green 

LINDA M. LEWIS, Recreation 

Columbia 

SANDRA K. LEWIS, Business Admin. 
Naperville, Ill. 

MARTHA J. LIKINS, Special Ed. 

Clarkson 


DEBRA H. LILE, Office Admin. 

Cave City 

DORIS J. LINDE, Elem. Ed. and Spec. Ed. 

Louisville 

ANNETTA G. LINDSAY, Lib. Sci. and Instruct. Media 
Hopkinsville 

KATHY L. LINDSEY, Dietetics and Inst. Admin. 
Louisville 

DEBRA A. LINK, Speech Pathology 

Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


DEBORAH L. LIVELY, English and Philosophy 
Munfordville 

GAIL L. LOCKARD, Elem. Ed. 

Louisville 

LAURA S. LOFTIN, Social Work 

Elkton 

CLYDE P. LOGSDON, English and Applied Lang. Arts 
Leitchfield 

JANET M. LONG, Admin. Services 

Lexington 


JEFFERY J. LONGAKER, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

LINDA S. LOOPER, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

ROBERT LORENZ, Chemistry and Environ. Sci. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

JULIANNA LOVELL, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 

MARY A. LOWE, Home Ec. Ed. 

Smiths Grove 


SALLY F. LOWE, Special Ed. and Psych. 
Bowling Green 

THOMAS D. LYNCH, Business Admin. 
Louisville 

PATRICIA A. LYON, English 

Port Jeruis, N.Y. 

SUSAN C. LYONS, History and Govt. 
Durham, N.C. 

SARA N. MADDOX, Public Relations 
Hopkinsville 


DAVID L. MADISON, Business Admin. 
Louisville 

RALPH E. MAIN, JR., Social Work and Soc. 
Owensboro 

WALTER L. MANTOOTH, Pre-Theology 
Valley Station 

JOHN S. MARCUM, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

CHRISTINE E. MARION, Journalism 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Seniors 


KAREN A. MARSH, Biology and Chem. 
Glasgow 

GAIL L. MARTIN, Speech Pathology 
Covington, Ohio 

LILA D. MARTIN, Community Health 
Paducah 

LYNTANAUAN L. MARTIN, Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

MARTHA H. MARTIN, Environ. Sci. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


ROBERT D. MARTIN, Biology 
Calhoun 

SHEILA G. MARTIN, Government 

Mt. Washington 

MARY E. MASON, Community Health 
Bloomfield 

RUTH A. MASON, Interior Design 
Bowling Green 

DONNA K. MASSIE, Social Work 
Paducah 


MADONNA MATTHEWS, Social Work 
Hiseville 

ROGER D. MATTHEWS, Elem. Ed. 

Springfield, Tenn. 

MARY E. MATTINGLY, Library Science 
Glasgow 

TIMOTHY L. MAULDIN, Government and Econ. 
Bowling Green 

PAMELA G. MAUZEY, Elem. Ed. 

Henderson 


DWIGHT W. MAXWELL, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

ORVELL A. MAXWELL, Mass Comm. and Speech 
Hopkinsville 

EZRA G. MAYNARD, II, History 

Peoria, Ill. 

CHERYL A. MCBRIDE, Library Sci. 

Henderson 

MICHEAL L. MCBRIDE, Agriculture 

Franklin 


BEVERLY K. MCCANDLESS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Glasgow 

REBECCA C. MCCANDLESS, Mass Comm. 

Louisville 

WILLIAM M. MCCHESNEY, Hist., Govt. and Geo. 
Bowling Green 

JERRY A. MCDONALD, Elec. Engin. Tech. 

Bowling Green 

MELISSA J. MCDONOUGH, Biology and Chem. 
Bowling Green 


WARREN L. MCEDEN, Spanish and Soc. 
Campbellsburg 

DANIEL W. MCFARLAND, Mass Comm. 
Herndon, Va. 

SUSAN C. MCFARLAND, Recreation 
Bowling Green 

VICKIE L. MCGEHEE, Elem. Ed. 
Owensboro 

TIMOTHY D. MCGINNIS, Industrial Ed. 
Hopkinsville 


JANICE F. MCMURTREY, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Summer Shade 

VALERIA A. MCNARY, Office Admin. 
Madisonville 

BARBARA W. MCREYNOLDS, Home Ec. Ed. 
Lewisburg 

DARRELL R. MEADOR, Meteor. Tech. 

Scottsville 

TIMOTHY A. MEEKS, Psychology 

Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


JANA D. MEFFORD, Chemistry 

Hawesville 

STEPHEN W. MERRILL, Chemistry and Bio 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

ROY O. MESSERSMITH, Mass Comm 
McCutchenville, Ohio 

BETTY B. MILLER, Public Relations 
Brandenburg 

CONSTANCE K. MILLER, Sociology 


Harned 


DONNA G. MILLER, Physical Ed. 
Franklin, Ind. 

JO E. MILLIKEN, Business Ed. 
Franklin 

PAMELA M. MILON, Mathematics 
Elizabethtown 

CHARLES P. MINTON, Pre-Pharmacy 
Hartford 

JAMES E. MINTON, Agriculture 
Bowling Green 


CARL D. MITCHAM, Agriculture Ed. 
Webster 

WALTER D. MITCHELL, Recreation 
Beaver Dam 

BECKY S. MONTGOMERY, Elem. Ed. 
Kenton, Ohio 

MICHAEL J. MONTGOMERY, Accounting 
Painesville, Ohio 

EMILIE MOORE, Small Bus. Mgmt. 
Madisonville 


JAN S. MOORE, Sociology 

Morgantown 

VALERIE MOORE, Secretarial Sci. 
Madisonville 

JACALYN S. MORGAN, Distributive Ed. 
Crofton 

JAMES W. MORGAN, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Smithfield 

SHERRIAN G. MORRIS, Pre-Speech Pathology 
Gallatin, Tenn 


BRENT E. MORRISON, Environ, Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

ELIZABETH A. MOSES, Foreign Languages 
Lexington 

PAMELA K. MOSIER, Phys. Ed. and Rec. 
Summer Shade 

MARY L. MOSS, Psychology 

Louisville 

HASSAN K. MOUSSAVI, Mathematics 
Bowling Green 


FREDDIE N. MUIR, Pre-Pharmacy 
Bowling Green 

DOUGLAS L. MULLIKIN, Psychology 
Owensboro 

MICHAEL L. MURPHY, Elem. Ed. 
Louisville 

CAREN M. MURRAY, Elem. Ed. 

Ft. Mitchell 

DAVID L. MURRAY, Industrial Tech. 
Bowling Green 


DAVID T. MURRAY, Mass Comm. and Bus. Admin. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KATHERINE C. MURRELL, Social Work 
Huntington, W.Va 

RALPH K. MUSE, Civil Engin. Tech. 

Rineyville 

BRENDA G. MUTTER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Mt. Hermon 

STEVE E. NAGEL, Mech Engin. Tech. 


Louisville 
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Seniors 


THEODORE E. NALESNIK, Chemistry 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

MARY C. NASH, Elem. Ed 

Louisville 

NANCY D. NATION, Home Ec. Ed 
Owensboro 

DEBORAH L. NEAL, Elem. Ed. 

Greenville 

JOHN A. NEALE, Bus. Admin. and Mil. Sci 
Bowling Green 


PAUL J. NEEL, Psychology 

Louisville 

ROBERT E. NEELY, JR., Agriculture 
Hartford 

BRUCE A. NELSON, Industrial Tech. 
Owensboro 

DENISE M. NEVITT, Art 

Louisville 

DEBORAH J. NEWMAN, Elem. Ed, 
Greenville 


DIANA L. NEWMAN, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

LISA A. NEWMAN, Home Ec. 

Bowling Green 

JOSEPH A. NEWTON, Physical Ed. 
Bardstown 

PATRICK J. NOON, Chemistry and Bio. 
Louisville 

SUSAN A. NUTTALL, Commercial Art 
Madisonville 


ERIN K. OBRIEN, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

MARY J. OECHSLI, Special Ed. 
Louisville 

PAMELA L. OGLESBY, Elem. Ed. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

SHARON A. OHARA, Elem. Ed. 
Owensboro 

JAMES L. OLDHAM, Agriculture 
Princeton 


ROGER S. OLDHAM, Speech and Relig. 
Louisville 

PATRICIA J. OLIVER, Medical Tech. 
Clarkson 

COLLEEN R. ONEIL, Psychology 

Silver Spring, Md. ; 
PAULA K. ORRENDER, Interior Design 
Louisville 

JAMES T. OSBORNE, Business Admin. 
Jeffersonville, Ind. 


JUDITH L. OSBORNE, Nursing 

Bowling Green 

MARIAN R. OSBORNE, Commercial Art 
Elizabethtown 


GREGORY A. OSTENDORF, Business Admin. 


Vincennes, Ind. 

PATRICIA G. OWEN, Recreation and Relig. 
Opelousas, La. 

CURTIS E. OWENS, Business Admin. 
Louisville 


JANE E. OWENS, Social Work and Psych. 
Greenville 

JERRY L. OWENS, Psychology 

Ashland 

ROBERT A. PACE, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

BEVERLY F. PADGETT, Commercial Art 
Versailles 

TERESA A. PAGE, Elem. Ed. and Music 
Utica 
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Seniors 


PORNCHAI PANCHAREON, Mech. Engin. Tech 
Bowling Green 

DONNA L. PANKRATZ, Allied Health Ed 
Bowling Green 

PATRICE M. PAPCIAK, Business Admin 

Bowling Green 

CHARLOTTE A. PARKER, Office Admin 
Bowling Green 

JUDITH L. PARKS, Home Ec. Ed 

Signal Mountain, Tenn 


BETTIE S. PARRISH, Library Sci. 

Bowling Green 

REBECCA L. PARROTT, Speech and Theatre 
Bowling Green 

PHILLIP W. PATTERSON, Physics 
Caneyville 

STEPHEN A. PATTERSON, Agriculture 


JANICE K. PATTON, Elem. Ed. 
Henderson 


Tune-ups 


Karen Gossman said she felt a 
little funny when she signed up 
for auto mechanics last semester. 
But when she presented her card 
to the man at the registration 
desk, he just smiled, looked at 
her, and said, ‘Bless you.” 

Miss Gossman wasn’t the 
only female in the class, howev- 
er. Renee Whitfield and Carolyn 
Thessen also took the class 
which had a male-female ratio of 
SEO 

The three weren't trying to 
knock down the walls of sexual 
segregation. They simply want- 
ed to learn more about cars. 

‘Most people come to college 
and take requirements and 
things you don’t remember,” 
said Miss Thessen, a senior biol- 
ogy major. “I decided to get 
something I could use.” 

The Franklin native said she 
took the class to get the basics. 
“If the car won't start one morn- 
ing, I’d like to know what to 
look for,” she said. “I’m auditin 
the course but there’s no way I’ 
drop it even if I was flunking.” 

Miss Whitfield is a senior in- 
dustrial education major from 
Louisville and has taken many 
male-dominated courses such as 
welding, drafting and electricity. 

She said she took the course to 
avoid being taken advantage of 
by car Richens 

“They see you coming,” Miss 
Whitfield said. ‘When we get 


Upton 


with a feminine touch 


through with auto mechanics 
class, we'll be able to do a lot of 
simple things you usually go to 
a repair shop for and they charge 
$50. We'll save a lot of money.” 

Miss Gossman said she al- 
ready knew a little about cars be- 
cause her grandfather frequently 
worked on cars. The petite bru- 
nette said she wanted to know 
enough to work on her 1968 Ford 
Galaxy. 

“Tt has 92,800 miles on it,” she 
explained. ‘Nothing is really 
wrong with it, but it is at that 
age where little things are al- 
ways tearing up.” 

A burst water hose last spring 
also prompted her to take the 
auto course. 

“On my way back down here 
from spring break, I kept smell- 
ing something funny,” she said. 
It was then that she noticed 
steam coming out from under- 
neath the hood and stopped at 
the next gas station. 

The car had a bad waterhose 
and while the service station at- 
tendant replaced the hose, Miss 
Gossman watched. 

The senior said she noticed 
that there was nothing particu- 
larly difficult about changing 
the hose. 

The mass communications 
and religious studies major said 
her fiance was hesitant about her 
taking the course. 

“T guess it’s the old masculine 


ego,” she said. “He was kind of 
reluctant because he felt that one 
of us should know (how to work 
on cars), but it wasn’t necessary 
for both of us. 

“He accepts it more than he 
did,” Miss Gossman said: 
“When we get married I can bea 
lot more self-sufficient,” she ad- 
ded. 

She said she began the class 
fairly confident af het ability. 

“When I started out, I felt I 
knew as much as anyone else in 
there,” Miss Gossman said. “But 
as lectures went on, I felt awfully 
dumb.” 

The car battery, engine and ig- 
nition system were studied in 
the course, she said. 

Because of the limited amount 
of space, however, half of the 
class worked on small engines, 
while the other half worked on 
cars. 

Miss Gossman said she won't 
take another class in auto me- 
chanics because she didn’t real- 
ly enjoy it. 

‘At times I didn’t mind it,” 
she said. ‘But I don’t like getting 
my hands dirty.” 

— JILL MCSWEENEY AND 
BILL WOLFE () 


A learn light helps Karen Gossman 
tune up her 1968 Ford Galaxy engine in 
the auto mechanics shop. She said she 
found some minor oreblene but had a 
tough time convincing her skeptical fa- 
ther that she was right. 


—— tt 


JERRY T. PATTON, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Monticello 

RITA R. PATTON, Business Admin. 
Monticello 

DAVID C. PAYNE, Business Admin. 
Owensboro 

ROBERT E. PAYNE, Recreation 
Louisville 

CHERIE L. PEARL, Home Ec. 
Louisville 


JEAN C. PEARL, Community Health 

Bowling Green 

ERNEST M. PEARSON, Math. and Comp. Sci. 
Scottsville 

MARLA D. PEARSON, Legal Sec. Admin. 
Scottsville 

SANDRA G. PENDLETON, Elem. Ed. 
Edmonton 

RANDY E. PENNER, Industrial Ed. 

Louisville 


LISABETH S. PENNINGTON, Agriculture and Bio. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 


PATRICIA G. PERKINS, Elem. Ed. 
Central City 


KATHERINE D. PERRY, Business Admin. 
Penrod 


PAMELA S. PERRY, Biology 
Nashville, Tenn. 


MARTHA E. PETERS, Accounting 
Lexington 
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| Seniors 


WILLIAM A. PHELPS, Bio. and Anthro. 
Brooklyn 

JAMES C. PICKETT, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

MICHAEL R. PIERCE, Accounting 
Leitchfield 

JULIA B. PIGMAN, Social Work 
Milton 

GINNY L. PILLOW, English 
Russellville 


LEGAIL POOLE, Spanish and Admin. Serv 

Slaughters 

ANITA L. POPE, Legal Sec. Admin. and Med. Sec. Admin. 
Louisville 

PAMELA W. POPE, Business Admin. and Sec. Sci. 
Bowling Green 

JOSEPH S. PORTMAN, JR., Agriculture 

Louisville 

MARGARET A. POTTER, Business Admin. 

Bowling Green 


KATHY S. POTTINGER, Sec. Sci. and Psych. 
Louisville 

CARITA F. POWELL, Art 

Clarkson 

JAMES M. POWELL, Bus. Admin. and Bio. 
Munfordville 

LAWRENCE E. POWELL, Physics and Geophysics 
Utica 

LYNDA J. PRATHER, Biology 

St. Joseph, Ill. 


STEVEN P. PRATHER, Business Admin. 

Dayton, Ohio 

PATRICIA E. PRICE, Home Ec. Ed. 

Owensboro 

VICKIE L. PRITCHETT, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Henderson 

LAWRENCE K. PROBUS, Accounting 

Owensboro 

DEBORAH J. PRUITT, Elem Ed. and Social Work 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELLEN M. PRYOR, Public Relations 

Georgetown 

NANCY L. QUARCELINO, Phys. Ed. and Health Ed. 
Madisonville 

MARILYN RADER, Biology 

Louisville 

HOWARD A. RALPH, History 

Bowling Green 

DAVID W. RAMSEY, Psych. and Philos. 

Bowling Green 


THERESA L. RANDALL, Nursing 
Louisville 

LELA A. RANDLE, Journalism 

Louisville 

JAMES B. RANKIN, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Somerset 

DEBRA D. RAY, Speech Path. and Spec. Ed. 
Louisville 

VALERIE S. RAY, Biology 

Owensboro 


CLARENCE N. REED, Mass Comm. 

Bowling Green 

DONNA L. REEVES, Biology 

Bowling Green 

JOAN M. RENZ, Spec. Ed. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

MARK T. REYNOLDS, Business Admin. 

Bowling Green 

ANNE K. RHODES, Community Health and Nursing 
Owensboro 
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Seniors 


PATRICIA A. RICE, Art 


Paintsville 

HOMER L. RICHARDSON, Agriculture 
Brandenburg 

DIANE R. RICHBURG, Mass Comm. 
Cocoa, Fla. 

MARY P. RICKE, Accounting 
Clarksville, Ind. 

JANICE M. RIES, Interior Design 
Louisville 


TERESA L. RIGGLE, Art 

Bowling Green 

KATHLEEN L. RILEY, Recreation 

Hartford 

JEANE B. ROARK, Elem. Ed. 

Hopkinsville 

JOHN A. ROARK, Music 

Hopkinsville 

MICHAEL L. ROBBINS, Elem. Ed. and Gen. Bus. 
Brodhead 


JOSEPH W. ROBERTS, Environ. Sci. 

Bowling Green 

KENNETH W. ROBERTS, Spec. Ed. and Psych. 
Owensboro 

VICKI L. ROBERTS, Speech Path. 

Madisonville 

FLOYD ROBEY, III, Business Admin. 

Bowling Green 

YVONNE E. ROBEY, Sec. Ed. and Spec. Ed. 
Franklin 


NANCY C. ROBINSON, Dietetics 

Owensboro 

CARL L. RODGERS, Recreation 

Bowling Green 

MARTHA E. ROGERS, Gen. Bus. and Sec. Sci. 
Greensburg 

JOHN K. ROSEMAN, Environ. Engin. Tech. 
Brandenburg 

SUSAN M. ROSO, Elem. Ed. 

Crestwood 


SARAH A. ROUTT, Accounting 

Mt. Washington 

DEBRA L. ROWE, Office Admin. 
Bardstown 

JAMES A. ROYALTY, Industrial Ed. 
Bardstown 

DANIEL S. RUSSELL, Business Admin. 
Dunnville 

DEBORAH L. RUSSELL, Accounting 
Glasgow 


DWIGHT P. RUSSELL, Physics and Math. 
Bowling Green 

MAUREEN T. RUTECKI, Art 

Bowling Green 

DENNIS J. RYAN, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

JOANNE M. RYAN, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 

CAROLYN M. SABOLCHAK, Nursing 
New Albany, Ind. 


LESLIE A. SAMPLES, Interior Design 
Louisville 

CHRISTINA M. SAMUEL, Library Sci. 
Louisville 

SHARON K. SAMUELS, Special Ed. 
Louisville 

CARLA A. SANDERS, Art 

Crossville, Tenn. 

FRED C. SANDERS, JR., Interior Design 
Bowling Green 


RANDALL W. SANDERS, Sociology 


London 

JANET L. SAPP, Computer Sci. 
Hardyville 

CHARLES J. SAUER, Environ. Sci. 
Versailles 


ROBERT J. SCHABEL, Speech 
Bowling Green 

ROY J. SCHROEDER, Accounting 
Weston, Conn. 


FREDRIC M. SCHULER, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

GERALD D. SCOTT, Mathematics 

Cave City 

KEVIN G. SCRIBNER, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

KENNETH D. SELBY, Agriculture 

Russell Springs 

JOHN C. SELF, Public Relations 
Hodgenville 


BARBARA A. SELLERS, Community Health 
Evansville, Ind. 

TERESA S. SEMZOCK, Psych. and Spec. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

JUDY A. SHARP, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

KEITH B. SHARTZER, Business Admin. 
Louisville 

JENICE F. SHAW, Business Ed. 
Marrowbone 


PAUL J. SHEEHAN, Physical Ed. 

Ontario, Canada 

ARTHUR L. SHEMWELL, Industrial Ed. 

Bowling Green 

RICKEY S. SHEPPARD, History 

Rockfield 

SUSAN D. SHEPPARD, Mass Comm. and Speech 
Chamble, Ga. 

REBA K. SHIELDS, Biology 

Beechmont 


DAVID J. SHIPLEY, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

JO A. SHIPLEY, Recreation 

Cave City 

TONYA K. SHIRLEY, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Edmonton 

ELEANOR SHORT, Community Health 

Bowling Green 

TERESA L. SHORT, Physical Ed. and Recreation 
Horse Cave 


BOBBY W. SHUTT, Business Admin. 

Beech Creek 

ROBERT B. SIDDENS, II, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

MICHAEL J. SIMMONS, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

DEBBIE A. SIMMS, History and Soc. 
Bowling Green 

FRANCES J. SIMPSON, Home Ec. 

Bowling Green 


MELANIE C. SIMPSON, Interior Design 
Mayfield 

TONY W. SIMPSON, Accounting 

Glasgow 

CATHY L. SMILEY, Elem. Ed. and Spec. Ed. 
Louisville 

AMY G. SMITH, Interior Design 
Lawrenceville, IIl. 

BRUCE A. SMITH, Govt. and Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 
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Seniors 


DAVID S. SMITH, Biology 

Bowling Green 

KAREN E. SMITH, French 
Kowloontong, Hong Kong 

LAURA D. SMITH, Biology and Chem. 
Bowling Green 

LYNARD W. SMITH, Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Paducah 

PHILLIP L. SMITH, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 


REBECCA L. SMITH, Elem. Ed. 
Owensboro 

REBECCA L. SMITH, Mass Comm. 
Germantown, Ohio 

STEVIE L. SMITH, Mass Comm. 
Hodgenville 

ARNOLD E. SNARDON, Physical Ed. 
Allensville 

SELENA D. SNEED, History 

St. Charles 


CATHY M. SNELLEN, Office Admin. 
Louisville 

SARAH J. SNIDER, Elem. and Spec. Ed. 
Lexington 

BENITA K. SNODGRASS, Accounting 

Beaver Dam 

JAMES T. SNODGRASS, III, Physics and Math. 
Louisville 

PHILLIP E. SNYDER, Mass Comm. 
Blanchester, Ohio 


JACQUELINE M. SOMMERS, Sociology and Psych. 
Central City 

CHERYL L. SOUCY, Recreation 

Louisville 

STANLEY L. SOUTH, Accounting 

Cottontown, Tenn. 

RONALD G. SOWELL, Economics and Govt. 
Bowling Green 

CHARLES B. SPALDING, JR., Health Ed. 
Bardstown 


DEBORAH L. SPARKS, English 
Elizabethtown 

BOBBY G. SPEARS, Animal Science 
Collman, Ala. 

KATHERINE A. SPEEVACK, Social Work 
Munfordville 

GEORGE R. SPENCER, Dental Hygiene 
Paducah 

KATHERINE A. SPENCER, Dental Hygiene 
Paducah 


MARGUERITE SPENNEBERG, Music 

Carrollton 

SHERI L. SPRUELL, Speech Path. 

Bowling Green 

TERESA M. STAFFORD, Sociology 

Louisville 

PATRICIA A. STAGNER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Bowling Green 

BILLIE W. STAHL, Recreation 

Bowling Green 


ROBERT C. STALLONS, JR., Sociology and Pub. Rel. 
Cadiz 

PAUL E. STAMP, Health Care Admin. 

Louisville 

LLOYD M. STANLEY, Accounting 

Russellville 

BELINDA S. STARK, Mass Comm. 

Elizabethtown 

SAMUEL M. STARKS, Social Work 

Franklin 
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Seniors 


BRIAN STAUSS, Computer Sci 
Alvaton 

MELISSA K. STEEN, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 


DIANE G. STEFFEY, Nursing 

Louisville 

GEORGE W. STEIER, JR., Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 


KARL D. STEIN, Biology 
Vincennes, Ind. 
GEAVONDA C. STEVENSON, Elem. Ed. 


Bowling Green 


CONNIE C. STEWART, English 
Smiths Grove 

JUDY F. STEWART, Agriculture 
Scottsville 


STEPHANIE A. STEWART, French 
Franklin 
WILLIAM A. STEWART, Retail and Mgmt. 


Madisonville 


BARBARA A. STILLMAN, Mass Comm. 
Louisville 

JOSEPH N. STITES, Music Ed. 
Hopkinsville 


VIVIAN E. STOBAUGH, Accounting 


Central City 
STEPHEN F. STOESS, Elec. Engin. Tech. 


Anchorage 
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Seniors 


Dog daze afternoon 


Mother Nature played a trick on the campus with an unex- 
pected Nov. 12 snowfall. Mary Nita Gray, a sophomore mass 
communications major, Pichia: the precipitation from be- 
hind a front window of the student center. 


— J. Burton 
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niors 
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Seniors 


JOSEPH D. STOKES, JR., Biology and Chem. 
Greenville 

TINA R. STONE, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Covington 

PAUL A. STRATTON, Business Admin. 

Mayfield 

TIM A. STRATTON, Business Admin. 

Mayfield 

SYDNEY T. STRINGER, Dietetics and Inst. Mgmt. 
Miami, Fla. 


MARIANNE STROUBE, Elem. Ed. 
Bowling Green 

LYNN F. STRUNK, Mathematics 
Ft. Wright 

DORIS E. SULLIVAN, Business Ed. 
Elkton 

LINDA G. SWORDS, Elem. Ed. 
Auburn 

PAUL B. SYMPSON, Art 
Bardstown 


GEORGE T. TABOR, Accounting 

Garfield 

KRISTIN G. TAPPER, Interior Design 
Dayton, Ohio 

WILLIAM W. TATE, Physical Ed. and Rec. 
Valley Station 

RAYMOND T. TATUM, History 

Beaver Dam 

BARBARA A. TAYLOR, Biology and Chem. 
Bowling Green 


JOHN A. TAYLOR, Music 

Portland, Tenn. 

MARY C. TAYLOR, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Franklin 

MARY C. TAYLOR, English and Spanish 
Owensboro 

MARLA F. THARP, Recreation 

Munfordville 

DIANE K. THARPE, German 

Lenoir City, Tenn. 


STEFANIE A. THEIRL, Business Admin. 
Bowling Green 

CAROLYN D. THESSEN, Biology 
Franklin 

DEBRA A. THOMAS, Elem. Ed. 
Elizabethtown 

JAMES R. THOMAS, Economics 

Bowling Green 

MARY A. THOMAS, Elem. and Spec. Ed. 
Palm Bay, Fla. 


WILLIAM B. THOMAS, III, Business Admin. and Bio. 
Somerset 

MARTHA C. THOMPSON, Public Relations 
Nashville, Tenn. 

ROBERT T. THOMPSON, Business Admin. 

Satellite Beach, Fla. 

JOSEPH C. THORNTON, Geology 

Shively 

PAMELA L. THURMAN, Music Ed. 

Bowling Green 


DIANE K. TINSLEY, Spec. Ed. and Psych. 
Marion 

ROBERT L. TINSLEY, JR., History and Govt. 
Radcliff 

LYNNE G. TOBE, Dental Hygiene 

Davie, Fla. 

PAULA J. TODD, Spec. Ed. and Health 
Louisville 

KRISSY W. TOLLE, Office Admin. 

Glasgow 
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LESLIE P. TOMS, History 

Cave City 

MYRA P. TRASK, International Business 
Louisville 

BAMBIE L. TRAUTMAN, Elem. Ed. 
Glasgow 

ELIZABETH A. TRENKAMP, Elem. Ed. 
Covington 

HENRI E. TROWELL, Office Admin. 
Anchorage 


DAVID G. TUCKER, Sociology 

Bowling Green 

JOHN A. TURNER, Pre-Pharmacy 

Gamaliel 

KAREN A. TURNER, Interior Design 
Franklin 

VIRGIL P. TURNER, Agriculture 

Livermore 

RICKY L. TURNMIRE, Math and Comp. Sci. 
Central City 


THOMAS A. TWEDDELL, Geo. Meteor. Tech. 
Henderson 

CHERYL L. TYLER, Commercial Art 

Paducah 

MILTON S. TYREE, Speech Ed. 

Bowling Green 

ROBERT S. TYRIE, Marketing 

Bowling Green 

SHELLEY J. UMBARGER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Louisville 


ALICE O. UNDERWOOD, Industrial Ed. 
Lexington 

SHARON L. UPTON, Library Sci. 
Louisville 

HELEN C. UTLEY, Physical Ed. 
Morganfield 

HOWARD P. VAIL, Chemistry 

Bowling Green 

TAQUALIA G. VALENTINE, Elem. Ed. 
Franklin 


RITCHIE VAN BUSSUM, Biology 

Henderson 

BARRY O. VANDEBRAKE, Environ. Sci. 
Bowling Green 

WILLIAM S. VANDERMEER, Mass Comm. 
Frankfort 

PERLINE VANDIVER, Elem. Ed. and Spec. Ed. 
Stanford 

ALLAN R. VANMETER, Religion 

Henderson 


PERRY G. VINCENT, Gen. Bus. and Accounting 
Bremen 

SHERRIE D. VINCENT, Government 

Chester, N.J. 

CHRISTY K. VOGT, Government and Spec. Ed. 
Louisville 

MARCUS L. WADE, Agriculture 

Summer Shade 

CARROLL G. WADLINGTON, Admin. Serv. 
Eddyville 


MELANIE WALDROP, Elem. Ed. 
Park City 

BENITA C. WALKER, Interior Design 
Louisville 

CYNTHIA L. WALKER, Elem. Ed. 
Sparksville 

JAMES D. WALKER, Bus. Admin. 
Barbourville 

JOHN S. WALKER, Accounting 
Bowling Green 


Seniors 


LYNNETTE WALKER, History and Soc. Stu. 
Elizabethtown 

TIMOTHY L. WARD, Agriculture 

Bowling Green 

ELEANOR R. WARDLOW, Business Ed. 
Oakland 

JENNIFER WARREN, Library Sci. 
Shelbyville 

ROBERT L. WATHEN, II, Mass Comm. 
Henderson 


STEPHEN F. WATHEN, Speech Path. 
Morganfield 

BOBBIE J. WATKINS, Music Ed. 
Louisville 

GWENDA C. WATKINS, Speech 
Hopkinsville 

DEBRA F. WATSON, Office Admin. 
Frankfort 

SALLY J. WATSON, Speech and English 


Bowling Green 


GERALD J. WEAVER, JR., Elec. Engin. Tech. 
Louisville 

CAROL S. WEBB, Elem. Ed. 

Caneyville 

ROSE E. WEBB, Elem. Ed. 

Magnolia 

SUE A. WEBER, Marketing 

Boyds, Md. 

TINA M. WEBER, Nursing 

Sturgis 


PATRICIA A. WEDDING, Elem. and Spec. Ed. 
Fordsville 

JAN E. WELLMAN, Interior Design and Home Ec. Ed. 
Louisville 

PAMELA J. WELLS, Psychology 

Bowling Green 

MARY C. WETHINGTON, Office Admin. 
Campbellsville 

RUBY J. WHEELER, Elem. Ed. 

Rockfield 


JAMES M. WHITAKER, Accounting 

Bowling Green 

ANGELA R. WHITE, Nursing 

Lexington 

CAROLYN M. WHITE, Music Ed. 

Bowling Green 

CHARLES D. WHITE, Mass Comm. and Psych. 
Franklin 

JAMES C. WHITE, Business Admin. and Hist. 
Winchester 


JAMES T. WHITE, Biology 

Louisville 

LENELLE WHITE, Accounting 

Glendale 

THERESA F. WHITE, Recreation 
Shepherdsville 

ALEX C. WHITENACK, Accounting 
Harrodsburg 

RENEE Y. WHITFIELD, Industrial Arts Ed. 
Bowling Green 


DOROTHY E. WHITFORD, Social Work 
Moriah, N.Y. 

CHARLES L. WHITLEY, Religion 
Smiths Grove 

SUSAN S. WHITLEY, Psychology 


Smiths Grove 

PAULA R. WHITLOW, English 

Greensburg 

CHERYL L. WHITMAN, Community Health 
Louisville 
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ROBERT C. WICKLEIN, Philosophy and Industrial Ed. 
Mt. Olive, Ill. 

GRANT E. WIEDEMER, Mech. Engin. Tech. 
Jeffersontown 

JUDITH G. WILDMAN, Mass Comm. and French 
Powhatan, Va. 

DONALD L. WILKERSON, JR., Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

RHONDA B. WILKERSON, Accounting 

Bowling Green 


CHARLES P. WILLIAMS, Accounting 

Franklin 

CONNIE M. WILLIAMS, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Glasgow 

JAMES C. WILLIAMS, Spec. Ed. 

Elizabethtown 

JEFFREY D. WILLIAMS, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Columbia 

LARRY E. WILLIAMS, Agriculture 

Campbellsville 


MARY H. WILLIAMS, Community Health 
Hopkinsville 

PATRICIA A. WILLIAMS, Office Admin. 
Nortonville 

PAUL D. WILLIAMS, Accounting 

London 


CAROLYN D. WILSON, Community Health and Psych. 


Louisville 
GREGORY L. WILSON, Psychology 
Bowling Green 


PAMELA K. WILSON, Business Ed. 

Liberty 

VIRGINIA M. WILSON, Econ. and Acct. 

Radcliff 

GLORIA A. WININGER, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Glasgow 

KATHY S. WISE, Recreation 

Winchester 

BARNEY L. WITHERS, Agriculture 

Hardyville 


LINDA S. WOLF, Library Sci. 
Louisville 

JO A. WOOD, Psychology and Soc. 
Beaver Dam 

NANCY A. WOOD, Recreation 
Greenville 

SHERRY G. WOOD, Recration 
Louisville 

LYNN B. WRIGHT, Mass Comm. 
Bowling Green 


ROBERT G. YEATER, JR., Accounting 
Vine Grove 

KEN C. YORK, Public Relations 

Bowling Green 

MARILYN J. YORK, Sociology 

Louisville 

SUE E. YOUNG, Tex. and Clothing Merch. 
Franklin! 

PEGGY A. YUDA, Elem. Ed. 

Bowling Green 


DEBORAH J. ZEHR, Dental Hygiene 

Fairfield, lowa 

HOWARD E. ZIMMERMAN, Sociology 

Louisville 

MICHAEL H. ZIMMERMAN, Acct. and Bus. Admin. 
Louisville 

ROBERT A. ZIMMERMAN, Civil Engin. Tech. 
Bowling Green 

JOSEPH W. ZOGLMANN, Accounting 

Owensboro 
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Seniors 


Believe it or NOts 


e There are 936 males and 808 females in the junior class. 


¢ The oldest junior is 56 years old. The age 20 claims more juniors than any other 
age (677). 


¢ Pearce Ford and Central are the most popular dorms for juniors. 110 males live in 
Pearce Ford and 63 females live in Central. 


e Elementary education is the most popular major for juniors (132). There is one 
junior majoring in each of the following areas: French, Earth Science, Secretarial 
Administration, Legal Secretarial Administration, Data Processing, Agriculture 
Technology and Management and Agricultural Mechanization. 


— Data provided by WKU Computer Center 


VALERIE A. ABSHIRE, Lexington 

KATHY A. ADAMS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUE E. ADAMS, London 

WILLIAM T. ADAMS, Munfordville 
PATRICIA C. ADKINS, Louisville 
HOBART A. ALDRIDGE, Sebree 
MARTHA F. ALEXANDER, Auburn 
MARY J. ALEXANDER, Big Clifty 

VICKI D. ALFORD, Beaver Dam 


KEITH D. ALLGEIER, Jeffersontown 
NANETTE L. ALWES, Louisville 
CHARLOTTE R. ANTOINE, Louisville 
TIMOTHY D. APPLING, Auburn 
LEANN M. ARMSTRONG, Russellville 
PATRICIA A. ARNOLD, Madison, Tenn. 
SANDRA G. ARTERBURN, Park City 
MARSHALL F. ASHBY, Madisonville 
ROBERT H. ASHBY, Auburn 


ELIZABETH E. ASHCRAFT, Brandenburg 
JEFFREY R. ASSMANN, Waukesha, Wisc 
TERRY R. ATWELL, Louisville 

MARY G. AUBREY, Louisville 

DWIGHT L. AUSTIN, Bowling Green 
VICKI S. BAGWELL, Auburn 

MARK K. BAILEY, Cold Spring 

JULIE A. BALDWIN, Louisville 
RICHARD B. BALL, Corydon 


HAL E. BALLARD, Winchester 

JENNIFER A. BAREFIELD, Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
TERRY T. BARNA, Louisville 

RICK H. BARNES, Bowling Green 

RICKY Z. BARNES, Princeton 

ZEXIA K. BARNES, Centertown 

GEORGE E. BARNETT, Hopkinsville 
EDWINA M. BARTLEY, Glasgow 

BOBBI O. BATTLE, Benton, IIl. 


GARY E. BEAUMONT, Louisville 

TUCKER G. BEDINGER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CINDY L. BEELER, Spring Lick 

MERRIE S. BEGGS, Owensboro 

KATHRYN L. BEST, Owensboro 

NOEL A. BIDEAU, Louisville 

KATHY D. BILBREY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DAVID L. BILLINGSLEY, Glasgow 

KATHRYN J. BIRKETT, St. Charles, Ill. 


REBECCA L. BLAIR, Columbus, Ohio 
DONN R. BLANK, Bowling Green 
BRUCE W. BOHANON, Elkton 
KATHLEEN!A. BOOHER, Madison, Tenn. 
SUZANNE F. BOOTH, Winchester 
BONITA G. BOTT, Louisville 

ELIZABETH A. BOTTOM, Russell Springs 
DONNA M. BOUGHEY, Louisville 
SUSAN E. BOWLING, Fraser, Mich. 


KAREN S. BRADFORD, Evansville, Ind. 
PHILLIP W. BRADFORD, Sturgis 

JODY R. BRANSON, Louisville 

CAROL F. BRANSTETTER, Edmonton 
JAMES A. BRATCHER, Bowling Green 
KAREN S. BRATCHER, Beaver Dam 
WILLIAM I. BRAZLEY, JR., Louisville 
BARBARA A. BRETZ, Huntington, Ind. 
DENNIS E. BRIDGEMAN, Bowling Green 
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Se 


BARTON L. BRITT, Bowling Green 

JOHN C. BRODT, Bowling Green 

ALAN R. BROOKS, Suitland, Md. 

CAROL J. BROWN, Bowling Green 
CHARLES H. BROWN, Fairview Park, Ohio 
LENWOOD BROWN, Crofton, Md 
GEORGE E. BRUCE, Louisville 

CHERYL L. BRYANT, Louisville 

BETH A. BUCHANAN, Lexington 


JANET D. BUCHANAN, Duncan, Okla. 
KAREN L. BUCHANAN, Stanford 
SHEILA J. BUCK, Louisville 

MARY D. BUDDE, Louisville 

KATHY L. BUNCH, Edmonton 
AMANDA G. BURCHETT, Russellville 
JILL L. BURD, Cave City 

PATRICIA L. BURDEN, Morgantown 
TERESA K. BURDEN, Hartford 


JOHN R. BURDETTE, Bowling Green 
VIVIAN P. BURKART, Manassas, Va. 
PHILLIP C. BURKEEN, Bowling Green 
CAROLINE M. BURNS, Bowling Green 
JAMES B. BURTON, II, Madisonville 
CARLOTTA K. BUSH, Glasgow 
TERRY L. BUTCHER, Madisonville 
PAMELA G. BUTLER, Harned 

DAVID A. BUTTS, Summer Shade 


RONALD A. CAIN, Clarkson 

CHARLES R. CALDWELL, Louisville 

GARRY D. CALLAWAY, Bowling Green 
GORDON S. CAMPBELL, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
MICHAEL L. CARDWELL, Franklin 

JANET L. CARLOCK, Bowling Green 

BRUCE W. CARMAN, Philpot 

JOYCE K. CARNEAL; Madisonville 

GEORGE E. CARPENTER, JR., Bowling Green 


KENNETH M. CARROLL, Frankfort 
BRENDA M. CARTER, Tompkinsville 
DAVID H. CARWELL, Bowling Green 
NORA C. CASKEY, Bowling Green 

KARIN L. CASWELL, Louisville 

DAVID L. CAUDEL, Horse Cave 

GERALD P. CENTROWITZ, Bowling Green 
RENEE A. CERRONI, Miramar Isles, Fla. 
STEPHEN M. CESLER, Louisville 


THOMAS R. CHAMBERS, JR., Louisville 
MARILYN J. CHAPMAN, Elizabethtown 
CARL L. CHAPPELL, JR., Elizabethtown 
DAVID G. CHERRY, Scottsville 

CAROL A. CHILDRESS, Leitchfield 
JESSE R. CHRISTIAN, JR., Chicago, Ill. 
ANN M. CISSELL, Bardstown 

CHARLES H. CIVILS, Cerulean 
DOROTHY B. CLARK, Scottsville 


GENE P. CLARK, Louisville 

NORMA B. COATNEY, Bowling Green 
BRENDA J. COBB, Greenville 
CAROLYN F. COBB, Horse Cave 
STEVE I. COBB, Providence 

TONY H. COFFEY, Edmonton 

KARYN L. COHEN, Louisville 

TERRY G. COHRON, Bowling Green 
DONNA A. COLEMAN, Russellville 


DONALD L. COLYER, Louisville 
TERESA H. CONDIT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THOMAS W. CONDIT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
SHARON CONNERS, Jeffersontown 
PHYLLIS A. COOK, Morgantown 
PHYLLIS J. COSTELLOW, Russellville 
PHYLIS A. COTTRELL, Murray 
DONNA K. COX, Adairville 

WILLIAM H. CRAFTON, Henderson 


Beauty stop 


An urban folklore project on occupa- 
tional lore of a black beauty shop op- 
erator gave Barbara Chase, a senior 
special education major from Ver- 
sailles, the opportunity to get her hair 
fixed by Gladys Beasley, who runs 
her shop in her home. Projects for the 
new course included collections 
about magicians, photographers, 
door-to-door salesmen and a junk 
store owner, and became part of the 
folklore archives after the completion 
of the fall semester. 


— S. Benson 
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CANDACE G. CRAIN, Danville 

JOHANN H. CROSS, Louisville 

BRENDA K. CROWNER, Louisville 
RHONDA L. CUMMINGS, Brownsville 
SUE J. CUMMINGS, Franklin 

DON R. CUNDIFF, Shepherdsville 

SHARI L. CUNNINGHAM, Frankfort 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 
GLEN J. CURL, Bowling Green 


RAMONA K. CURL Bowling Green 
RICHARD L. CURTIS, Bowling Green 
TERESA A. CURTIS, Bowling Green 
DAVID E. DANHAUER, Owensboro 
TIMOTHY P. DANT, Louisville 
CLEON K. DARLAND, Mt. Washington 
VICKIE L. DARNELL, Princeton 
DOUGLAS D. DAVIS, Bowling Green 
LONNIE J. DAVIS, III, Lake Worth, Fla. 


CLARENCE E. DAWSON, Bowling Green 
JOHN L. DAWSON, Owensboro 
WILLIAM R. DAY, Columbia 

MARY R. DEAREN, Louisville 
MARTHA J. DEBERRY, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY E. DECKARD, Valley Station 
MICHELE A. DEGOTT, Louisville 

MARY P. DELANEY, Bardstown 

LIBBY C. DENNING, Glasgow 


ALECIA E. DEWEESE, Bowling Green 
YVONNE M. DIEMER, Louisville 

RONALD L. DIERSEN, Louisville 

DONNA M. DILLINGHAM, Dawson Springs 
RICHARD D. DILLMAN, JR., Shiner, Tex. 
KAREN K. DILLON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MICHAEL B. DIXON, Frankfort 

EVELYN J. DODSON, Louisville 

ZOE E. DONAHOO, Sebree 


JANET L. DORRIS, White House, Tenn. 
SANDRA K. DOSS, Belton 

JERRY S. DOWELL, Bowling Green 
JACKIE D. DOWNING, Allensville 
WANDA D. DOWNS, Fairmont, Ind. 
NORMAN DOYLE, Bowling Green 
STEVE M. DREWS, Denver, Colo. 
MARY S. DRIVER, Bowling Green 
VICKI L. DRIVER, Gallatin, Tenn. 


EDNA K. DUGGINS, Falls of Rough 
JUDY F. DUKE, Nashville, Tenn. 
JENNY C. DULIN, Hopkinsville 

LINDA M. DUNCAN, Centertown 
DAVID S. DUNN, Benton 

PATRICIA J. DURBIN, Brownsville 
WENDY A. ECKER, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
BROOKS L. EDWARDS, Greensburg 
JEFFREY S. EDWARDS, Eminence 


ROBIN S. EDWARDS, Dansville, N.Y. 
STEVEN A. EDWARDS, Louisville 
TERRY L. EDWARDS, Lindenhurst, N.Y. 
LUCY K. EGOFF, Scottsville 

WILLIAM L. EHLERS, Bardstown 
CAROL D. EIDSON, White House, Tenn. 
RONALD D. EILER, Louisville 

PAMELA K. ELDRIDGE, Orlinda, Tenn. 
TOMMY L. ELLIOTT, Etoile 


DANETTE R. ELLIS, Louisville 

BONITA D. ELMORE, Glasgow 
SHARON D. EMBRY, Morgantown 
DOUGLAS E. EMERSON, Lockport, N.Y. 
LESLIE R. ENGELHARDT, Laramie, Wyo. 
MICHAEL T. ENGLAND, Summer Shade 
JANE D. ENGLEBRIGHT, Bowling Green 
KAREN ESTES, Auburn 

MARK G. FAITH, Lebanon, Tenn. 
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Night- 
capped 


With hometowns approxi- 
mately 90 miles apart, Janet 
Black and Mark Hatch had to 
come to Western to begin their 
friendship. Miss Black, a 
Richmond freshman and 
Hatch, a Louisville sopho- 
more, are talking outside the 
Downing University Center. 


DANIEL B. FALLER, Bowling Green 
KENNETH F. FARMER, Prospect 
GEORGE D. FEARS, Owensboro 
MIRIAM M. FERGUSON, Union 
MARY M. FERRY, Louisville 
EDWIN K. FIELDS, Bowling Green 


ANDREW P. FISCHER, Louisville 
LUCIE O. FLAUTT, Nashville, Tenn. 
BARBARA M. FLOYD, Louisville 
REBECCA J. FORD, Franklin 
SANDRA K. FORSHEE, Bowling Green 
KATHY J. FOSTER, Owensboro 


REBECCA C. FOSTER, Glasgow 
JOSEPH E. FOWLER, Bowling Green 
RICHARD F. FOWLER, Scottsville 
CHARLES F. FRANCKE, Jeffersontown 
BEVERLY J. FRAZIER, Louisville 
KERRY L. FRAZIER, Gilbertsville 


ALLEN R. FREEMAN, Owensboro 
KEITH D. FREEMAN, Louisville 
DONALD A. FRENCH, Morganfield 
PEGGY L. FROST, Louisville 

THOMAS C. FULKERSON, JR., Calhoun 
CATHY Y. FULLER, Princeton 


DEBRA J. FULLER, Bowling Green 
JACK M. GALE, III, Smithfield, Va. 
LARRY W. GAMMONS, Scottsville 
GRETA L. GARBO, Benton, III. 
BEVERLY D. GARDNER, Louisville 
MARY M. GARDNER, Allensville 


GARY N. GARMON, Louisville 
REBECCA L. GARMON, Lebanon Junction 
VICTORIA A. GARMON, Burkesville 
DEBORAH S. GARNER, Russell Springs 
MARTHA G. GARRETT, Franklin 

PEGGY L. GARRETT, Greenville 

KAREN S. GILL, Greenville 

PEGGY S. GITTINGS, Tompkinsville 
VICKIE M. GIVENS, Morgantown 


SHEILA L. GLASSCOCK, Bowling Green 
STEVEN M. GLASSCOCK, Alvaton 
RICHARD A. GLEITZ, Corydon, Ind. 
THREESAE D. GLOVER, Ghent 

JULIE M. GMEINER, Dayton, Ohio 
APRIL R. GOBBLE, Louisville 
CHRISTINE GODFREY, Lexington 
KIMBERLY L. GOHEEN, Calvert City 
SUE A. GOODROW, Bowling Green 


TERRY L. GOOLSBY, Gamaliel 
LANA M. GOTTULA, Louisville 
JOSEPH P. GRAY, Cadiz 

MARY N. GRAY, Princeton 
ROBERT P. GRAY, Louisville 
SUSAN L. GRAY, Florence 

ALAN L. GRAYSON, Erlanger 
ANNA K. GRAYSON, Russellville 
MARISSA L. GREENE, Winchester 


DWIGHT D. GREENWELL, Taylorsville 
JOSEPH M. GREENWELL, Valley Station 
CELESTE C. GRIFFITH, Bowling Green 
SHARON M. GRIFFITH, Russellville 
GEORGE L. GRIGGS, Louisville 

CATHY J. GRINSTEAD, Smiths Grove 
ERLENE Y. GRISE, Quality 

DWIGHT L. GROOMS, Dayton, Ohio 
JAMES E. GROVE, JR., West Palm Beach, Fla. 


SHERRY L. GUTTSCHALK, Glasgow 
RACHEL L. HABERMEHL, Bowling Green 
RICHARD A. HAGAN, Whitesville 

HENRY N. HAGERMAN, JR., Bowling Green 
LISA T. HAHN, Versailles 

NUTE E. HAIRE, Elizabethtown 

BARRY E. HALL, Franklin 

DANIEL R. HALL, Louisville 

DEBORAH M. HALL, Franklin 


RONALD A. HAMILTON, Owensboro 
SHIRLEY N. HAMM, Paris 

DONNA M. HAMMOCK, Westmoreland, Tenn. 
CARL R. HANCOCK, Hopkinsville 

JAMES M. HAND, Bowling Green 

LARRY W. HARBISON, Edmonton 

RINDA D. HARGIS, Bowling Green 

SHELIA A. HARLOW, Bowling Green 

BOBBY S. HARPER, Lakeside Park 


ROGER L. HARRELL, Russellville 
BAMBI J. HARRIS, Bardstown 

BETTY W. HARRIS, Bowling Green 
GERALD W. HARRIS, Louisville 
JAMES M. HARRIS, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER A. HARRIS, Lancaster, Ohio 
SHEILA A. HARRISON, Lewisburg 
FRANCES A. HARROD, Elizabethtown 
CAROL A. HARTMAN, Alvaton 


MICHAEL S. HARTNETT, Louisville 
ROBERT C. HARVEY, Glasgow 
MARGARET M. HATFIELD, Bardstown 
ELLEN A. HAWKINS, Champaign, Ill. 
JANET S. HAWKINS, Millwood” 
PAMELA K. HAWKINS, Mammoth Cave 
SANDRA L. HAWORTH, Miami, Fla. 
MICHAEL A. HAYES, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOMAS V. HAYES, JR., Bardstown 
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DANIEL M. HAYNES, Rockport 

JAMES C. HAYNES, Nashville, Tenn. 
ROBIN R. HEFNER, Benton, Ill. 

DIANE M. HEINES, Louisville 

DEBORAH D. HEK, Lexington 

ROBERT W. HEMMEN, Vine Grove 
CHRISTINA C. HEMMER, Madison, Tenn. 
KENNETH R. HENDERSON, Louisville 
SCOTT S. HENDRICKSON, Bowling Green 


BONNEY K. HEWLETT, Madisonville 
ANN L. HIBBETT, Florence, Ala. 

JOAN A. HICKS, Beaver Dam 

DONNA M. HIX, Bowling Green 
RICKY D. HOBDY, Portland, Tenn. 
GREGORY S. HOCKER, Owensboro 
JEFFERY S. HOCKER, Owensboro 
KIRKMAN E. HODGES, Bowling Green 
EDWARD H. HOGG, Shelbyville 


DALE T. HOLEC, Swartz Creek, Mich. 
COLLEEN R. HOLL, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA A. HOLLOWELL, Henderson 
CHARLES E. HOOKS, Cadiz 

EVA C. HORNER, Bowling Green 
COLLEEN D. HOWARD, Franklin 
CYNTHIA L. HOWARD, Franklin 
GREGORY HOWARD, Elizabethtown 
LINDA G. HOWARD, Summer Shade 


PENNY L. HUBBARD, Michigan City, Ind. 
GLORIA D. HUDDLESTON, Central City 
LOIS J. HUDGENS, Russellville 

RENA N. HUDGENS, Olmstead 

JANE L. HUDSON, Hartford 

MARY J. HUGHES, Auburn 

NORMAN E. HUGHES, Franklin 

RUTH A. HUMPHRIES, Hopkinsville 
CANDICE L. HUNSAKER, Winter Haven, Fla. 


BOBBY A. HUNTON, Rockfield 
ANDREW J. HUSSEY, JR., Bowling Green 
WILLIAM K. IVES, Louisville 

RICHIE H. JAMES, Bowling Green 
LAWRENCE E. JEFFERSON, Owensboro 
NANCY A. JEFFRIES, Horse Cave 
TERRY E. JENSEN, Marion, Iowa 
ELBERT O. JENT, JR., Lafayette, Tenn. 
LUCY J. JERNIGAN, Franklin 


TERESA J. JEWELL, Lucas 

CAROL A. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
NAOMI F. JOHNSON, Morgantown 
ROBERT V. JOHNSON, Providence 
STEVEN R. JOHNSON, Greenville 
SUSAN JOHNSON, Morgantown 
TRUMAN E. JOHNSON, JR., Cloverport 
ANGELA M. JOINER, Franklin 
BELINDA A. JONES, Roundhill 


GARY W. JONES, Bowling Green 
JAMES G. JONES, Bowling Green 
NORMAN G. JONES, JR., Hopkinsville 
PAMELA A. JONES, Edmonton 

RUTH H. JONES, Cave Cit 

KAREN S. KEELIN, Benton, III. 
WILLIAM B. KELLEMS, Bowling Green 
SCOTT A. KELLER, Kettering, Ohio 
JOHN M. KELLY, Connersville, Ind. 


DANNY M. KEMBLE, Smiths Grove 
SHIRLEY E. KEMP, Russellville 
DAVID L. KENDALL, Bowling Green 
MARSHA K. KENNEDY, Hopkinsville 
RUTH A. KENNEDY, Winchester 
BETTY A. KERN, Louisville 

RONALD G. KERRY, Glasgow 
NANCY J. KESSELRING, Louisville 
CAROL J. KEYS, Louisville 


WILLIAM KIESSLING, Boonton, N_J. 

JAYNE L. KILLION, Plano, Tex. 

SUSAN E. KING, Louisville 

CHARLES W. KITCHENS, JR., Bowling Green 

RHONDA J. KITTINGER, Owensboro 

WILLIAM F. KLEIN, Owensboro 

LINDA M. KLEINHOLTER, Louisville 

| JEANNE E. KNAUER, Ft. Thomas 
| JOHN B. KNOX, Madisonville 


TERESA D. KOESTER, Derwood, Md. 

ERIK S. KRAG, Peorio, Ill. 

RICHARD J. KRAL, Farmington Hills, Mich. 
FRANCES C. KREBS, Louisville 

KAREN A. KUSCH, Central City 

VICTOR C. LACOUR, Beaver Dam 

SUSAN D. LACY, Russellville 

STEVEN L. LAMAN, Bowling Green 
CLIFTON G. LAMB, Central City 


KIMBERLY R. LANDRUM, Horse Branch 
CHARLES D. LANHAM, Owensboro 
CHARLENE R. LARIMORE, Louisville 
JOSEPH P. LARKINS, Bowling Green 
BOBBY J. LAWRENCE, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY K. LAWRENCE, Louisville 
RANDY J. LEE, Bowling Green 

RONALD M. LEFORGE, JR., Bowling Green 
DEBORAH B. LESCALLECT, Bowling Green 


TONIA A. LESTER, Henderson 

KATHY A. LEWIS, Bowling Green 

MARK J. LIBBY, Mayfield 

MY LIENVONGKOT, Lexington 

GARY D. LINDENBERG, Henderson 

SHARON J. LINGVAI, Bryan, Ohio 
KATHY A. LITTLE, Franklin 

| JOHN W. LLOYD, Bowling Green 
| JANE LOCKWOOD, Bowling Green 
| 


BRUCE W. LOGAN, Sturgis 
CHRISTOPHER L. LOVORN, Louisville 
PATRICIA L. LOWEN, Louisville 
CHARLES C. LUCAS, Middleburg 
DAVID O. LUCAS, Bowling Green 
PAMELA F. LUTES, Mt.)Washington 
BETTY J. LUTTRELL, Dundee 

DAVID M. LYONS, Rockfield 

SALLY E. MAIN, Owensboro 
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Juniors 


JONATHAN L. MALLARD, Vine Grove 
ALESIA L. MANNING, Portland, Tenn. 
PHYLLIS F. MANSFIELD, Bowling Green 
CURTISS A. MARTIN, Bowling Cee 
MICHAEL W. MARTIN, Calhoun 
BRUCE A. MASDEN, Louisville 

JAMES W. MASHEK, Potomac, Md. 
JAMES L. MASSEY, Evansville, Ind. 
MICHAEL C. MATTINGLY, Owensboro 


DEBORAH L. MAYES, Franklin 

KAREN R. MCCANDLES, Knob Lick 
JOHN L. MCCLURE, Albion, Mich. 
MITCHELL J. MCCONNELL, Bowling Green 
WINNIE W. MCCONNELL, Louisville 
DAVID R. MCCRACKEN, Franklin 

NADJI S. MCCUBBINS, Lebanon Junction 
WILLIAM B. MCDANIEL, Somerset 

MARY A. MCDONALD, Louisville 


SUSAN C. MCELFRESH, Owensboro 
RUSSELL L. MCELROY, Bowling Green 
SUSAN P. MCELROY, Paris 

GARY L. MCFARLAND, Owensboro 
JANEY L. MCGRAW, Bowling Green 
ADRIANNE B. MCGREGOR, Nortonville 
POLLY A. MCGREW, Fordsville 
RICHARD J. MCGUFFIN, East View 
SANDRA L. MCKINLEY, Taylorsville 


HENRY S. MCKOIN, III, Gallatin, Tenn. 
THERESA M. MCLEAN, Columbia 
ROBERT A. MCMICAN, Marion 

TERESA G. MCMURTYRE, Summer Shade 
ROSEMARY MCNALLY, Lancaster, Mass. 
WENDY L. MEETING, Mansfield, Ohio 
SANDRA J. MEFFORD, Owensboro 
VICKIE A. MELTON, Hartford 

GEORGE H. MEREDITH, Leitchfield 


ROBIN R. MEREDITH, Louisville 
REBECCA J. MERIDETH, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY J. MERRILL, Louisville 
DANIEL M. MEYERS, Bowling Green 
DAVID MILBY, Greensburg 

DOUGLAS E. MILES, Collinsville, Ill. 
KAREN J. MILEY, Evansville, Ind. 
JANET E. MILLEN, Rockfield 

JOHN E. MILLER, III, Waukegan, Ill. 


‘Be yourself, smile and enjoy it’ 


Cool as cucumbers, four Western stu- 
dents smiled as they modeled swimsuits 
and evening gowns, displayed their tal- 
ent and won the hearts of beauty pageant 
judges. 

Theresa Jones, Patty Royal, Debbie 
Pardue and Donna Condiff have partici- 
pated in beauty pageants in the state, 
winning a crown or finalist honors. 

Miss Jones, a freshman from Smiths 
Grove, was crowned the first Miss 
Southern Kentucky Fair in July. 

“It was exciting to be crowned and I 
enjoyed the people in the pageant,” Miss 
Jones said. She won $120 which helped 
pay for her fall semester dormitory fee. 

A Junior Miss Pageant participant as a 
high school senior, Miss Jones compared 
the two contests. “I liked the Jr. Miss 
contest because grades and personality 
were brought into the judging,” she said. 

She sae girls in the fair pageant mo- 
deled swimsuits and evening gowns. A 
list of their achievements and an auto- 
biography were read to the audience. 
Miss Jones said an interview would help 
bring each girl’s personality into the 
judging process. 

Patty Royal’s beauty pageant exper- 
ience was rather unique, considering its 
location at Cedar Hill Campground near 
Cave City. 

The site was fitting, however, for the 
Miss Kentucky Teen Queen pageant of 
the National Campers Club. 

It was the first time her hometown, 


Owensboro, had been represented in the 
competition. The homefolks weren't dis- 
appointed when she was named first 
runner-up after modeling a swimsuit 
and an evening gown, sheep a ques- 
tion onstage and singing a John Den- 
ver melody. 

“No one knew I was going to be in the 
contest until the day of it, and I didn’t 
practice the song until the morning of 
the contest,” Miss Royal said. 

“T wish I had entered sooner. It was 
fun, but a little nerve-racking.” 

Debbie Pardue is not the first one in 
her family to enter beauty pageants. Sev- 
eral aunts are veterans of such events 
and have helped their niece, she said. 

Miss Pardue won the Miss Hart Coun- 
ty Pageant and was named first runner- 
up in the Miss Southern Kentucky Fair, 
Mountain Dew, Miss Kentucky Teen- 
{32 and Miss Barren County pageants; 
she finished third in the Miss Kentucky 
Dogpatch Pageant. 

wo pageants had extra surprises for 
the 23-year-old. Miss Pardue was select- 
ed ‘Most Photogenic” in the Miss Ken- 
tucky Teenage contest and ‘Miss Conge- 
niality” in the Miss Hart County contest. 

Asked how her family reacted to her 
beauty contest involvement, she replied, 
“My parents never treated me any differ- 
ently than before, and they treated every 
child the same. They were always willing 
to help and always supported me in the 
contests.” 


Miss Pardue said her pageant involve- 
ment has helped her seat with people 
better. She said she is not shy and can 
teach children more effectively now be- 
cause she does not mind being in front 
of people. 

A contestant should begin preparing a 
month prior to a pageant and Miss Par- 
due id a girl should be herself. 

She also said the girl should practice 
walking and turning in front of a mirror 
every spare moment she has. “It takes a 
lot of self-discipline to prepare properly 
for a contest.” 

Donna Condiff, a freshman pre-med 
major, is Miss Woodford County. “I 
think it was a great experience,” she said. 
“The Woodford County Women’s Club 
asked to sponsor me and I thought it 
would be a good idea.” 

Participants submitted a 10 by 12 pic- 
ture and an autobiography. They also 
modeled swimsuits and evening gowns 
and answered questions while onstage. 

“The judges were fair and any of the 
judges’ decisions for the five finalists 
ole have served the county well,” she 
said. 

Miss Condiff won a $100 savings bond 
and will also give interviews for the An- 
derson county radio station and speak to 
the Woodford County Women’s Club. 

Her advice for girls entering contests 
is simply, ‘be yourself, smile and enjoy 


it. — LORRAINE COOPER AND 
. DON ANDERSON 


nr Ser remanence ac eee 


JOHN M. MILLER, Versailles 

DEBRA Y. MILTON, Scottsville 

CATHY J. MIMS, Springfield, Tenn. 
JANICE L. MINOR, Owensboro 

KAREN P. MINTON, Hartford 
BARBARA S. MITCHELL, Hopkinsville 
CHARLOTTE D. MITCHELL, Pembroke 
SALLY A. MITCHELL, Owensboro 
WILLIAM E. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 


DAVID M. MOODY, Owensboro 
DONNA J. MOORE, Radcliff 

JEFFREY K. MOORE, Louisville 

JOEY K. MOORE, Central City 

MARGO K. MOORE, Louisville 

DAVID L. MOOREFIELD, Gallatin, Tenn. 
MARSHA A. MORANVILLE, Paducah 
BEVERLY A. MORRIS, Owensboro 
SHERRIAN G. MORRIS, Gallatin, Tenn. 


J. LEWIS MOSELEY, Columbia 

TERESA F. MOSIER, Summer Shade 
NANCY C. MOSLEY, Cerulean 

KATRINA L. MOSS, Hopkinsville 

FARON D. MOUNCE, Somerset 

JANE T. MUDWILDER, Anchorage 

JAN M. MUELLER, Loweville 

EDWARD L. MUNSON, JR., Bowling Green 
MARY C. MURPHY, Owensboro 


ue 
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STANLEY L. MURPHY, Liberty 
RICHARD L. MUSE, Rineyville 

GARY W. MYERS, Louisville 

JOHN K. NAGEL, Louisville 

CLIFFORD C. NAHM, Bowling Green 
CLAUDIA A. NALESNIK, Yonkers, N.Y. 
ROCKY L. NAPIER, Fountain Run 
JANN E. NEAL, Carmi, IIl. 

JAMES T. NEELY, Horse Cave 


ROGER D. NICHOLS, Scottsville 

LORA S. NISWONGER, Providence 
PERRY R. NOEL, Bowling Green 
RANDALL E. NORRIS, Flatwood 
MARSHA D. OBANION, Campbellsville 


KAREN A. OHEARN, Owensboro 
PAUL C. ORBERSON, Danville 
RHONDA J. OSBORNE, Paducah 
PAULA I. PAGE, Bowling Green 
BONNIE L. PAIGE, Louisville 


LEMUEL B. PALMER, III, Russellville 
SHARON D. PALMER, Louisville 
DAVID W. PARROTT, Jeffersontown 
WILLIAM R. PARSONS, Greensburg 
JUNE T. PATRICK, Gallatin, Tenn. 


> 
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GARY A. PATTERSON, Sturgis 
RICHARD E. PATTERSON, Sonora 
DONALD G., PATTON, Liberty 
MARY E. PAWLEY, Elizabethtown 
PAMELA J. PAXSON, Russellville 


ee 


JENNIE S. PAYNE, Glasgow 

POLLY A. PAYNE, Bowling Green 
VICKI A. PAYNE, Elizabethtown 
NITA L. PENDLETON, Edmonton 
KATHERINE S. PEPPER, Brandenburg 


NANCY G. PERROS, Danville 
CINDY R. PERRY, Bethpage, Tenn. 
ANN W. PHILLIPS, Campbellsville 

JAMES E. PHILLIPS, Henderson 
JOSEPH J. PHILLIPS, Valley Station 


THALA C. PHILLIPS, Hartford 
LYNNE K. PIERCE, Glasgow 
ROBIN A. PIERCE, Powderly 

VICKI L. PILE, Constantine 
JANET R. PILLOW, Bowling Green 


MARIA G. PIPER, Glasgow 

JOHN J. PLANTINGA, Country Club Hills, Ill. 
GREGORY S. PODNIERS, Bowling Green 
WALLACE E. POE, JR., Hopkinsville 
JEANETTA S. PORTER, Falls of Rough 

PAUL R. PORTER, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
AUDREY E. POST, Radcliff 

STEVEN D. POWELL, Campbellsville 

TERESA B. PRATHER, Evansville, Ind. 


SHERRELYN J. PRESSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
CHARLES L. PRICE, III, Louisville 

HAROLD R. PRICE, Bowling Green 

JANICE A. PRICE, Bowling Green 

DEBORAH R. PRITCHARD, Johnson City, Tenn. 
MARY A. RAFFERTY, Franklin 

DEBRA J. RALSTON, Bowling Green 

BECKY D. RANDALL, Thompsonville, III. 


DEBRA J. RAY, Vine Grove 
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Juniors 


Examining the plane’s 
wings before take-off is 
art of procedure for 
OTC flight trainee Susan 
Roma. Miss Roma said the 
routine is mandatory be- 
fore each flight. 


JACK H. RAY, Lebanon 
MARI R. RECTOR, Bowling Green 
GARY W. REED, Lexington 

ANITA L. REEVES, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
ROBERT L. REEVES, Central City 
MARILYN D. REID, Bowling Green 
ERNEST R. REYNOLDS, III, Scottsville 
BETSY L. RHEA, Bowling Green 
RICHARD A. RIBAR, Louisville 


CONNIE A. RICE, Bowling Green 
BRENTON L. RICH, Kokomo, Ind. 
CLARA N. RICHARDSON, Bowling Green 
DONNA K. RICHEY, Bowling Green 
WANDA L. RIDDLE, Louisville 
MARILYN K. RIDER, Upton 

ANNE L. RIES, Louisville 

DANA W. RIPPY, Scottsville 

RONALD E. ROBBINS, Johnson, Vt. 


GARY R. ROBE, Bowling Green- 
HOWARD W. ROBERTS, Cadiz 
DWAYNE R. ROBINSON, Crofton 
ELAINE D. ROBINSON, Louisville 
JOANN ROGERS, Shepherdsville 
MARJORIE E. ROGERS, Princeton 
SHERYL A. ROGERS, Auburn 
SHARON L. ROMANS, Louisville 
JONI L. ROSENBERGER, Louisville 


ELIZABETH P. ROYALTY, Irvine 
KATHLEEN A. RUBEY, Ft. Thomas 
NELSON B. RUE, III, Bowling Green 
RHONA G. RUNNER, Bowling Green 
EDWIN E. RUSSELL, Hodgenville 
LAURA G. RUSSELL, Orlinda, Tenn. 
LAURIE L. RUSSELL, Russell Springs 
DARREL L. RYAN, Bowling Green 
JOSEPH D. RYAN, Bowling Green 


Flight plan 


Susan Roma has lived much of her life 
doing different things from the girl who 
grows up on cornflakes and waits for a 
charming prince to whisk her away from 
a dull world. 

At Western, Miss Roma is adding yet 
another chapter to her fairy tale lifestyle 
packed with adventure. 

A three-year veteran of the enlisted 
army, Miss Roma was the first woman 
cadet to participate in Western’s ROTC 
flight training program. “Western had 
never had a woman in the program, and | 
wanted to be the first one,” Miss Roma 
said. “It was okay, but it was hard.” 

Miss Roma said she studied approxi- 
mately six hours a week during the pro- 

ram, and then was tested. Later, she 
earned about the aircraft in which she 
learned to fly. “I had to learn to check the 
engine before each flight,” she said. 

Miss Roma said completing the course 
qualifies her to repair small engine 
planes, and this will add an extra year of 
service to her duty tour. 

She said in the beginning she didn’t 


particularly care to learn flying, but she 
wanted to find out what it was all about. 
“Besides, it was free,” she added. 

Miss Roma said learning to fly would 
take from six to 12 he She added 
that only one year was allowed in the 
program to learn to solo. 

Following graduation in December, 
1977, Miss Roma plans to reenter the 
army and apply for fener: school as a 
2nd lieutenant, she said. 

As a junior ROTC cadet, Miss Roma 
was required to sign a contract with the 
army, guaranteeing her services in the 
army for four years. 

“T’ll stay on after the four years,” said 
Miss Roma. “I’m very career-minded,” 


she added. 
She said she hopes to be stationed in 


Germany where she spent two years of 
her previous enlistment. 

She is a little apprehensive about be- 
coming an officer, however. “It’s going 
to be a harder job, a tremendous amount 
of responsibility,” she said. 

— DIANE WEBB AND KATHY WHITSON 


BILLIE K. SADLER, Elizabethtown 
LOWELL P. SALLEE, Bowling Green 
SUSAN J. SALTSMAN, Edmonton 
JANICE A. SANDEFUR, Beaver Dam 
VIRGINIA R. SANDERS, Harrodsburg 
WILLIAM K. SANDERS, Owensboro 
GENE T. SAUNDERS, Louisville 
ANNE C. SAVAGE, Nashville, Tenn. 
GAYLE M. SCHAAD, Louisville 


JAMES P. SCHROEDER, Owensboro 
DEBRA K. SCHWARTZ, Villa Hills 
JACQUELINE SCOGGINS, Madison, Tenn. 
STEPHEN D. SCOTT, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER J. SEARCY, Leitchfield 

LAURA J. SERGENT, Lexington 
JEFFREY T. SHADOWEN, Bowling Green 
SHAROLYN S. SHANNON, Paducah 
CAROL R. SHAW, Hickman 
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Juniors 
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PAULA A. SHELTON, Eminence 
ROBERT D. SHIRLEY, II, Whiteland, Ind. 
STEVE C. SHIRLEY, Glasgow 

BRENT E. SHOCKLEY, Scottsville 
SARAH A. SHOLAR, Princeton 

MARY S. SHOWN, Louisville 

STEVE A. SHUMATE, Louisville 

JERRY L. SHUTTERS, Greensburg, Ind 
ANTOINETTE SIMMS, Villa Hills 


PATRICK Q. SIMMS, Bowling Green 
ROBERT T. SINKS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUSAN K. SIX, Paris 

LAURA V. SKILLERN, Bowling Green 
PATSY J. SLAUGHTER, Bowling Green 
TERESA L. SMALL, Caneyville 

BRENDA L. SMILEY, Vanzant 

CARL E. SMITH, Louisville 

DANEILA J. SMITH, Diana, Tex. 


On the air 


They’re not Wolfman Jack yet, 
but eight Western students have an 
audience all their own when they 
work as disc jockeys at local radio 
stations, including Western’s 
WKYU. 

Rick Goetz, Dan Landreth and 
Jill McSweeney work at WKYU, 
which broadcasts to campus build- 
ings. 

Goetz, a sophomore from Alex- 
andria, said he gets quite a bit of 
feedback from students concerning 
the campus station. 

“We're strictly for the students,” 
Goetz said. “We play the music 
they want to hear.” 

The broadcast engineering tech- 
nology major also Pacts an after- 
noon show at WAKQ in Russell- 
ville. “At KQ we have to program 
for the teeny-boppers, the red- 
necks, the high school crowd, the 
college students and the 25-45 set,” 
he said. “People over 45 usually 
don’t listen.” 

Landreth, a senior from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., is also a disc jockey, 
and he said he enjoys the frequent 
feedback from listeners. “It’s nice 
to get response,” he said. “You get 
the feeling someone’s listening to 
you.” 

Experience is a major reason the 
students work at the campus sta- 
tion. 

“It’s a good opportunity for col- 
lege students to get commercial ra- 
dio experience,” Landreth said. 

“It’s very difficult to get training 
in a commercial station.” 

Although the staff is male-domi- 
nated, one young lady, Jill 
McSweeney, does regular news 
shifts at the station. 

The senior mass communica- 
tions major said she thinks women 
are capable of being good disc jock- 
eys. 
Noten aren't doomed to 
sales,” she said. “I'll be the first to 
admit if a woman is bad on the air. 
I won't defend her just because 
she’s a woman,” she said. 

Another female student, Cindy 
McCaleb, works weekend shifts at 


WFKN in Franklin. 

“We're a ‘middle of the road’ sta- 
tion,” she said. “I think we skimp 
on some of the things which are 
most important.” 

Miss McCaleb is a journalism 
major, and she said her work at the 
radio station is strictly a part-time 
job endeavor. 

Her first job was behind a snack 
bar, frying hamburgers, and it was 
a job she detested. “I’m lost in a 
kitchen and I was a klutz behind 
that snack bar,’”’ she said. “I feel 
safer at the radio station. I’ve been 
lucky to find a job that doesn’t put 
pressure on my weak spots,” Miss 
McCaleb added. 

Three other students, Henry 
Royse, Tim England and Steve 
Denton, are employed at WBGN, a 
local station. 

They work full-time at the sta- 
tion and agree that they have little 
leisure time. 

All are deejays, but each has ad- 
ditional responsibilities. Royse is 
production director, England is 
general manager and Denton is 
music director. 

Royse said he likes his full-time 
work and school schedule. “If I 
don’t work I just loaf and halfway 
do what I ought to be doing,” he 
explained. “But if I can en and 
go to school, I stay productive.” 

Denton agrees. “It was hard at 
first, but now I’ve gotten into it,” 
he said, adding that sometimes he 
falls asleep in class. 

Denton said he likes to distin- 
euch between the old “deejay” la- 

el and the newer one, “air person- 
ality.” 

“It’s not deejay anymore,” Den- 
ton said. ‘That title has been re- 
placed with air personality, a more 
dignified, descriptive term.” 

enton said he hopes to become 
“the voice behind well-known ra- 
dio and television commercials. 
You can make a lot of money,” he 
said, although he added that money 
is not a factor in his career goals. 


— BETTY MILLER, SARA MADDOX AND 
AUDREY POST (1 


foenses) | 


Fe | 


— D. Gibson 


Straightening up approximately 500 “give-away” albums is one 
responsibility of Steve Denton, WBGN music director. Denton 
said the albums are donated by record companies to be given 
away to listeners during WBGN-sponsored contests. 
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Juniors 


JANET SMITH, Glasgow 

ROSALYN D. SMITH, Lexington 
SHARON K. SMITH, Horse Cave 
STANLEY W. SMITH, Louisville 
TIMOTHY W. SMITH, Brandenburg 
DAVID D. SNYDER, Louisville 

JEAN H. SOSH, Russellville 

CARLA S. SPALDING, Lebanon 
DOUGALS J. SPISICH, Evansville, Ind. 


BRENDA A. STAMPER, Louisville 
VENESSA G. STARKS, Franklin 
DONALD L, STEARNS, Albany 

PHILLIP C. STEPHENS, Bowling Green 
DOROTHY L. STIGALL, Bowling Green 
KURT C. STILLMAN, Bowling Crean 
THOMAS A. STITES, Hopkinsville 
CYNTHIA A. STOKES, Greenville 
SHIRLEY G. STOLL, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


GREG STOTELMYER, Connersville, Ind. 
RITA F. STOVALL, Scottsville 
STEPHEN A. STRANEY, Brandenburg 
JOANI M. STUCKE, Lexington 

ELLEN K. SULLIVAN, Bowling Green 
KENNETH H. SWEETEN, Smiths Grove 
THOMAS M. TARTER, Bowling Green 
ANTHONY E. TAYLOR, Bardstown 
GARY S. TAYLOR, Central City 


MICHAEL R. TAYLOR, Jamestown 
BRENDA L. TEMPLEMAN, Danville 
MARCIA E. TERRY, Cave City 

DORIS S. THOMAS, Cadiz 

MICHAEL C. THOMAS, Cave City 
SAMUEL THOMAS, Windsor 

BONITA J. THOMERSON, Glasgow 
CHARLES R. THOMPSON, Bowling Green 
ANNA J. THORNBERRY, Poole 


DEBORAH S. THORNTON, Erlanger 

GORDON kK. THURTELL, Adairville 

PATRICIA A. TIGUE, Henderson 

JAMES A. TINIUS, New Albany, Ind. 

MANLEY, W. TOBEY, III, Sterling Heights, Mich. 
KENNETH J. TOLOPKA, Glasgow 

JAMES B. TOMES, III, Bowling Green 

CHERI L. TRENT, Elizabethton 

PAUL E. TURNER, Bowling Green 


TONY O. UNDERWOOD, Greenville 

PHYLLIS A. VANCLEAVE, Morganfield 

MARK A. VANDERHEYDEN, South Bend, Ind. 
ALAN R. VAUGHN, Bowling Gren 

LARRY B. VAUGHT, Bowling Green 

MARTY W. VAUGHT, Owensboro 

JANET L. VICKERS, Owensboro 

PRESTON D. VINCENT, Bowling Green 
RENEVA E. VINCENT, Bowling Green 


WALTER G. VINSON, JR., Cadiz 
NAVITA WADE, Guthrie 

DEBRA S. WALDHART, Gallatin, Tenn. 
JANET WALDRON, Chesterfield, Mo. 
BECKY F. WALKER, Edmonton 

DEBRA A. WALKER, Bowling Green 
DENISE R. WALKER, Greenville 

JOHN H. WALKER, Gallatin, Tenn. 
RODNEY L. WALKER, Louisville 


STEVEN D. WALKER, Greensburg, Ind. 
CURTIS R. WALL, Lexington 

KEITH R. WALL, Phoenix, Ariz. 
STEPHEN J. WALL, Owensboro 
CHARLIE M. WALLACE, Louisville 
MICHAEL E. WALLACE, Fairdale 
PATRICIA J. WALLACE, Clay 
RICARDO V. WASHBURN, Louisville 
CAROL A. WEAR, Bowling Green 


MICKI WEAVER, Horse Cave 

PAMELA D. WEBB, Alvaton 

WILLIAM N. WEBB, Lewisburg 

JAMES R. WEIMER, Hopkinsville 
THOMAS T. WELBORN, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN D. WENDT, Bowling oe 
RHONDA S. WERNER, Louisville 
ARTHUR L. WETTERER, Louisville 
WILLIAM E. WHELAN, Louisville 


TERRI L. WHISENHUNT, Bradley, Ariz. 
STEVEN A. WHISMAN, Columbia 
THELMA F. WHITE, Leitchfield 
WILLIAM S. WHITE, Cadiz 

WINONA R. WHITE, Campbellsville 
THERESA L. WHITMAN, Louisville 
REGENIA WILKERSON, Gracey 
NICHOLAS E. WILKINS, Bowling Green 
LESLIE L. WILLIAMS, Centerville, Ohio 


RONNIE L. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 
GWENDA L. WILLINGHAM, Owensboro 
JAMIE S. WILSFORD, Winter Haven, Fla. 
A. COLLEEN WILSON, Owensboro 
ELIZABETH W. WILSON, Mayfield 
JAMES L. WILSON, Manitou 

KERRY D. WILSON, Marcellus, Mich. 
SHARON K. WILSON, Guston 

LINDA K. WIMMER, Hawesville 


JACK T. WINCHESTER, Murray 

SHERI L. WINFREY, Campbellsville 

SARAH T. WINLOCK, Glasgow 

CHARLIE P. WISDOM, Edmonton 

LINDA M. WISEMAN, Irvine 

DARRELL W. WITTEN, Clarkson 

NANCY D. WITTEN, Bowling Green 
JANET S. WITTENBRAKER, Evansville, Ind. 
KATHY F. WOODFORD, Paris 


MARTHA D. WOODSON, Auburn 

CAROL WOOSLEY, Morgantown 

TERRY L. WRIGHT, Nashville, Ind. 

MARVIN J. WURTH, Paducah 

JAMES R. YATES, Kuttawa 

MICHAEL F. YEISER, Owensboro 

NELLISA J. YOKLEY, Henderson 

SUSAN C. YORK, Bowling Green 

HEIDI M. ZIMMERMAN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
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Believe it of nok 


° There are 1,081 males and 1,101 females in the sophomore class. 


° 1,888 sophomores live on campus. Pearce Ford houses the most sophomore males 
(179), and Central houses the most females (110). 


¢ The oldest sophomore student is 71 years old. There are more 19-year-olds in the 
class than any other age group. (933) 


¢ The most popular major for WKU sophomores is ‘undecided’. The least popular 
majors are Civil Engineering, Engineering Physics, Institution Administration 
(Restaurant Management) and Philosophy and Religion. There is one sophomore 

majoring in each of these areas. 


— Data provided by WKU Computer Center 


BECKY J. ABDON, Louisville 
SANDRA A. ABELL, Louisville 
DEBORAH S. ABNEY, Calhoun 
MARVA J. ABRAM, Princeton 
CATHERINE L. ADAM, Jeffersontown 
ANITA C. ADAMS, Orlinda, Tenn. 


ROBYN L. ADAMS, Louisville 
WALTON R. ALLEN, White Plains 
LISA K. ALLISON, Madisonville 


BETSY S. ALSPAUGH, Danville 

DEBORAH A. ANDERSON, Bowling Green 
JOHN E. ANDERSON, Sarasota, Fla. 
RICHARD L. APPLEBY, Owensboro 

LORI A. ARMES, Elizabethtown 

CINDY S. ARNOLD, Prospect 

CATHY J. ASHBY, Russellville 

KATHY L. ASHBY, Russellville 

KEVIN B. ASHBY, Beaver Dam 


JOHN S. ASHER, Leitchfield 

MARK D. ASHLEY, Huntsville, Ala. 
LISA A. ASHWORTH, Bowling Green 
SUSAN K. ASOWITCH, Hollywood, Fla. 
SHERRY G. ATHERTON, Owensboro 
LAURA A. BABER, Madisonville 
SCOTT A. BACHERT, Fern Creek 
SHARON BAILEY, Franklin 

WILLIAM C. BAIN, JR., Bowling Green 


LINDA F. BAKER, Greensburg ra 
NORRIS C. BAKER, JR., Cadiz fe. 


TERESA F. BAKER, Louisville Al 
THOMAS M. BAKER, Bowling Green P 
BECKY A. BARNES, Princeton 7 
LISA A. BARNES, Bowling Green 7 ~~ he ce 
TERRY W. BARNES, Owensboro we 
THERESE BARNETT, Bowling Green ve 
LINDA S. BARTLEY, Calhoun 


JAMES D. BEAL, Owensboro 

LARRY K. BEAM, Bowling Green 
GREGORY R. BECK, Pedonia 

GERALD L. BELL, Lexington 

BRENDA K. BENSON, Owensboro 

JOSEPH H. BENSON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
STEVEN E. BENSON, Indianapolis, Ind. 
VANESSA K. BENTON, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
CHARLES S. BERGER, Louisville 


BONNIE L. BERRY, Evansville, Ind. 
MELODY A. BERRYMAN, Louisville 
JOHN K. BEVILLE, Bowling Green 
NANCY G. BISIG, Louisville 

MARK J. BIVEN, Louisville 
TIMOTHY L. BLAIR, Elizabethtown 
SHERYL A. BLAKEY, Russellville 
KATHY A. BLANKENSHIP, Scottsville 
FAWN L. BLEVENS, Shepherdsville 


JERI L. BLICK, Olmstead 

JEAN A. BLOMQUIST, Owensboro 
CHARLES BLYTHE, Frankfort 

GEORGE W. BOATWRIGHT, Paducah 
GERALD A. BODENBENDER, Louisville 
RHONDA L. BOHANNON, Eminence 
EUGENE N. BOLDRICK, Springfield 
JENNIFER J. BOLIN, Shelbyville 
CATHY E. BONNEVILLE, Arlington, Va. 
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Twirlwind 


In preparation for performances such as the 
Sept. 25 halftime show of the Austin Peay 
football game, Western twirlers Tara Gam- 
ble, Betty Thompson and Tina Lewis work 
two hours a day during band practice. The 
_ girls are supervised by Miss Thompson’s 
| mother, Peggy, a secretary in the physics 
|| and astronomy department. 


NANCY L. BOOKER. Smiths Grove 
SANDRA J. BOONE, Leitchfield 
ROBERT J. BOUHL, Louisville 
NANCY A. BOWLES, Munfordville 
PAMELA E. BOWLES, Summer Shade 
JAMES D. BOWLING, Louisville 
MARK L. BOWMAN, Bowling Green 
DAVE L. BOYD, Louisville 

KAREN L. BOZARTH, Rumsey 


NANCY E. BRADLEY, Sebree 

TED E. BRAINARD, Somerset 
BETTY J. BRANNON, Dothan, Ala. 
RITA K. BRATCHER, Caneyville 
PAMELA A. BRAY, Alvaton 

CARL E. BRAZLEY, Louisville 
DIANE E. BRENNAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
HAL O. BRILEY, Portland, Tenn. 
BEVERLY E. BRITT, Smiths Grove 


MICHAEL V. BRODARICK, Louisville 
CORBY H. BROWN, Gamaliel 

E. DALE BROWN, Jamestown 
GLORIA J. BROWN, Sturgis 

LISA B. BROWN, Bowling Green 
PHILLIP H. BROWN, Scottsville 
POLLY S. BROWN, Bowling Green 
RICKIE F. BROWN, Tompkinsville 
VALERIE S. BROWN, Warsaw 


VIRGINIA R. BROWN, Bowling Green 
YVONNE R. BROWN, LaGrange 
SARAH E. BUCHANAN, Prestonsburg 
SHELIA L. BUCK, Greencastle 

CATHY D. BUCKLES, Henderson 
ROBERT M. BUEKER, Bowling Green 
RICKY R. BUFORD, Glasgow 
MARTIN L. BUMM, Owensboro 
JOSEPH E. BUNCH, Bowling Green 


RALPH C. BURDEN, Morgantown 
TOMMY R. BURKS, Bowling Green 
MARGENA BURNETT, Shepherdsville 
BERYL C. BUSH, Bowling Green 
ROBERT T. BUSH, Rockfield 
DIANNE L. BUTTS, Bowling Green 
ANN L. CAGE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DOREEN J. CAINES, Winchester 
JAMES T. CALLIS, Owensboro 


BARBARA A. CAMP, Ft. Campbell 
VALERIE B. CAMPBELL, Versailles 

MARK A. CANNON, Madisonville 
CATHERINE R. CANSLER, Henderson 
GEORGIANA L. CARLSON, Des Plaines, III. 
SUSAN P. CARR, Bowling Green 

WILLIAM S. CARREL, Miamisburg, Ohio 
CAROL A. CARROLL, Muldraugh 

LAURA R. CARSON, Gulfport, ace 


— D. Pasteris 
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MARGARET A. CARTER, Hawesville 
DONALD B. CATRON, Owensboro 
JEFFREY J. CAVANA, Bellevue 
MARY A. CECIL, Bardstown 

AMY K. CHAMBERS, Owensboro 
NORMAN D. CHAMBERS, Campbellsville 
COLIN E. CHANCELLOR, Mt. Washington 
JEFFREY S. CHAPPELL, Griffith, Ind. 
TERESA G. CHILDERS, Bowling Green 


CHARLES L. CHILDRESS, Central City 
TERESA A. CHRISTMAS, Russellville 
MARK L. CLARDY, Vinegrove 
DAVID B. CLARK, Brownstown, Ind. 
DONNA L. CLARK, Versailles 
ESTHER M. CLARK, Drakesboro 
MARC J. CLARK, Bowling Green 
SALLY CLARK, Bowling Green 
SHERRY E. CLARK, Woodburn 


SUSAN CLARK, Bowling Green 
BETTY R. COATS, Horse Cave 
DAVID S. COCKRILL, Brownsville 
DAVID R. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
MARY J. COLLINS, Bloomfield 
KAREN S. COMPTON, Franklin 
RUTH A. CONDER, Louisville 
DWIGHT D. CONNER, Louisville 
GEORGE W. CONNOR, Lexington 


“T don’t know about the lifesaving 
part, but the girls you see in here are 
dynamite,” said Owensboro sophomore 
Steve Hughes. 

Hughes is a lifeguard at the Diddle 
Arena pool for 15 hours each week. He 
works weekday nights from 6:00 to 9:00 
and occasional weekends. 

“The best part about the job is that 45 
per cent of our customers are girls, and if 
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Capsized kayaks and poolside luaus 


ou call watching girls swim around in 
bikinis work, then I guess I work pretty 
hard,” Hughes said. 

There are some strange sights to be 
seen at the pool, according to Hughes. 
He said he walked into the pool area one 
night and found an elderly man sitting 
in a capsized the The gentleman was 
practicing uprighting the Layak with his 
paddle. 


— S. Benson 


Hughes recalled an occasion when the 
pool area was turned into a luau. “It’s 
really weird. Every spring this black fra- 
ternity gets permission from the intra- 
mural office to bring in a stereo and 
dance on the deck,” he said “They brin 
their dates and just dance, swim and hols 
ler until it’s time to close.” 

The lifeguarding job has a few low 
spots, Hughes said. Attendance varies 
according to the mood of the semester, 
starting out big and decreasing until 
three weeks before finals when atten- 
dance may drop to two swimmers a 
night. 

“I’m sort of glad of that because it 
gives me three fours to study and still 
oop aee Hughes said. 

ughes said, “The big attraction 
around here, other than the girls, is the 
large beam above the diving boards. Ev- 
ery guy who goes off the board tries to 
touch it; that’s why all the paint is 
chipped off. 

Ath really funny thing to watch is 
the guys who race each other using the 
old Kentucky swimmin’ hole stroke,” 
Hughes said. A competitive swimmer for 
eight years, the mass communications 
major said the stroke is done with the 
head always above the water. 

Hughes said the pool has regulars who 
swim nightly. ‘Most of them are faculty 
members who swim close to 3,000 yards 
a night,” he said. “They do it slow, but 
you've got to admire their dedication.” 

Hughes said there are better campus 
jobs, but he feels that his is one of the 
top 10. “I know some guys who cut grass 
and rake leaves for the same money I’m 
getting,” he said. “I think the University 
should see the difference in the degree of 
labor and therefore pay accordingly.” 


— BRIAN COLLINS 


Bikini-clad girls, elderly men uprighting capsized 
kayaks and luaus are entertainment possibilities 
any night Steve Hughes goes to work. The sopho- 
more is a part-time lifeguard at the Diddle pool. 


RITA F. CONOVER, Vine Grove 
KATHY A. COOK, Louisville 
PATRICIA A. COOK, Scottsville 
LISA S. COOMER, Cave City 
CATHERINE L. COOPER, Louisville 
GARY L. COOTS, Bowling Green 
HAROLD W. CORNETT, Campbellsville 
DEBORAH D. CORNWELL, Scottsville 
WILLIAM J. CORTUS, East Peoria, Ill. 


MARY A. COSSEY, Bowling Green 
JILL K. COSTIN, Pekin, Ind. 
BARBARA L. COTNEY, Louisville 
GARY L. COTTRELL, Bonnieville 
DANIEL E. COUDEN, Owensboro 
CHARLES B. COWAN, JR., Bowling Green 
ROSEMARIE COWHERD, Elkton 
CHARLES D. COX, Louisville 

DEBBIE L. COX, Glasgow 


PATSY R. COX, Woodburn 
NANCY A. CRACKEL, Bowling Green 
TAMA M. CRAVEN, Louisville 

BARBARA J. CRIBBS, Bowling Green 

JOHN A. CRICK, Bowling Green 

JON M. CUDE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
TERRY L. CUDE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
HERON CUNNINGHAM, JR., Valley Station 
JAMES A. CUNNINGHAM, Louisville 


THOMAS C. CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, Bowling Green 
KATHY A. CURNEAL, Elizabethtown 
REBECCA J. CURRY, Greensburg 

JEROME DABNEY, Louisville 

LEE C. DANIELS, Louisville 

DEBRA L. DARGO, Bowling Green 
ANTHONY L. DARNELL, White House, Tenn. 
DAVID S. DARNELL, White House, Tenn. 


MARY J. DAVENPORT, Louisville 
JANET L. DAVIES, Prospect 
JULIO M. DAVILA, Miami, Fla. 
JILL B. DAVIS, Louisville 

PAUL L. DAVIS, Louisville 
WILLIAM C. DAVIS, Hopkinsville 
LISA L. DAY, Madisonville 
ROBERT M. DAY, Bowling Green 
RONALD A. DAY, Louisville 


' 
KAREN L. DEBERRY, Bowling Green 
DANA A. DENARDI, Louisville 
CARLOS A. DUPUY, Puerto Armuelles, Panama 
PATRICIA A. DICK, Dawson Springs 
DARLENE J. DICKENSON, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MARILYN R. DIETRICH, Corydon, Tenn. 
BETTY J. DODSON, Decatur, Ala. 
DONNA S. DODSON, Brandenburg 
DAVID C. DONALDSON, Versailles 


DENISE B. DONALDSON, Versailles | 
NANCY G. DONOHO, Portland, Tenn. 

DEBORAH A. DOOLEY, Middlesboro | 
DARRELL W. DOTY, Lexington 

DONALD R. DOUGLAS, Maceo 

JOANN DOUGLAS, Bowling Green 

DENISE M. DOWNARD, Louisville 

DEANNA S. DRAKE, Morgantown 

MICHAEL R. DRESSMAN, Erlanger 


ROBERT M. DREXLER, JR., Valley Station 
CINDY S. DREYER, Ft. Mitchell 
SHERI L. DRUIEN, Louisville 
VICTORIA J. DUKES, Greenville } 
KATHY L. DUNAWAY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHERYL D. DUNCAN, Owensboro | 
DEBBIE J. DUNCAN, Hartford 
ANTHONY R. DUNN, Jeffersontown 
MARCIA A. DUNN, Clarkson 


TERESA D. DUNSON, Louisville 
CHRISTINE L. DURANEY, Winchester 
KATHLEEN A. DURBIN, Brownsville 
NATALIE DURBIN, Bowling Green 
SANDRA R. DURHAM, Portland, Tenn. 
SUSAN C. DURHAM, Owensboro 
TERESA D. DUTTON, Versailles 
CAROL L. DYE, Bowling Green 


MARK D. DUNN, Bowling Green 


| 
} 
RANDOLPH S. EADE, Bowling Green | 
KAREN G. EDGE, Whitesville 
LETHA C. EDISON, Alvaton 
MICHAEL C. EDMONDS, Glasgow | 
JULIE A. EISENMAN, Ft. Wright 
BONNIE S. ELMORE, Glasgow 
JAMES G. EMMERT, Louisville 
JEFFERY H. ENGEL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
| 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
; 


ROBERT B. ERVIN, Alexandria 


WENDY J. ERVING, Bowling Green 
JANICE F. ERWIN, Scotteville 

KAREN ESTES, Elizabethtown 

JOHNNY W. EUBANK, Gamaliel 

CYNDI L. EVERSON, Jacksonville, Fla. 

KATHY M. FAIRCHILD, Whitesville 

JAMES C. FARLEY, Louisville 

CHARMAINE C. FARRINGTON, Woodbridge, Va. 
LISA'S. FARRIS, Morgantown 


SCOTT N. FIFE, Louisville 

KAREN D. FIGLER, Crown Point, Ind. 
KATHERN M. FIRELINE, Madisonville 
VALORIE G. FISHBACK, Madisonville 
EDWARD N. FISHER, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY A. FISTER, St. Joseph, Mich. 
PATRICK T. FLAHERTY, Owensboro 
CREED E. FLEENOR, Bowling Green 
CYNTHIA M. FLYE, Paducah 


GARY L. FORD, Munfordville 
GWENDOLYN D. FORD, Louisville 
PATRICIA G. FORT, Owensboro 
KRISTINE R. FOWLER, Franklin 
JUDITH C. FRENCH, Owensboro 
JEFFREY R. FREY, Owensboro 
MARGIE FULKS, Elizabethtown 
JANET C. FULLER, Radcliff 
STEVEN G. FULNER, Louisville 
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MARGARET A. FULTZ, Louisville 
JACKIE L. FUQUA, Louisville 

DAVID S. FURKIN, Campbellsville 
ALVIN T. FUTRELL, Nashville, Tenn. 
DONNA M. GAINES, Ekron 

KIM P. GAINES, Carrollton 

CHERYL A. GALLOWAY, Evansville, Ind. 
CATHERLEEN GAMBLE, Franklin 
CLARICE GAMBLE, Franklin 


MICHAEL R. GARDNER, Bowling Green 
LESLIE A. GARELL, Louisville 

ROBERT H. GARLAND, Louisville 

LAURA M. GARNER, Somerset 

TWILA J. GARNER, Russellville 

GORDON D. GARRETT, Louisville 

JAMES F. GENTRY, JR., Cadiz 

JOHN M. GENTRY, Hartford 

MARTYNA J, GERWECK, South Orange, N.J. 


LESLIE A. GILBERT, Owensboro 

PATRICIA L. GILBERT, Owensboro 

CAROL A. GILL, Madisonville 

KENNY D. GILLIAM, Bowling Green 

THOMAS P. GILMARTIN, East Northport, N.Y. 
LYNN S. GLASSCOCK, Perryville 

CINDY A. GLAYSBROOK, Madisonville 


ALECIA D. GLIDEWELL, Campbellsville 

DALE GOAD, Gamaliel 

JOHN D. GODFREY, JR., Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUSAN J. GODKE, St. Joseph, Mich. 
ELIZABETH S. GOFF, Louisville 

TAMARA R. GOFF, Beaver Dam 

CYNTHIA A. GOODRUM, Greenville 


DIANA R. GORDON, Florence 

DEBORAH A. GOSSETT, Summer Shade 
DEBORAH M. GOTHARD, Bowling Green 
JOHN D. GOVER, Bowling Green 

MELONEY K. GRAHAM, Louisville 

CAROLYN D. GRANT, Bowling Green 
LINDSLEY A. GRANTHAM, Cottontown, Tenn. 


NIZIDA S. GRAY, Lexington 

KATHY J. GREEN, Leitchfield 

DOUGLAS P. GREENLEE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MARY J. GREENWELL, Waverly 

ANN E. GREGORY, Louisville 

LISA M. GREGORY, Bremen 

GAYLA C. GRIDER, Russellville 


TERRI L. GRIEF, Kevil 

DONNA L. GRIGGS, Owensboro 

MARY F. GRIGGS, Central City 

PAMELA D. GRIMES, Glendale 
DEBORAH F. GRINSTEAD, Elizabethtown 
HELENE M. GROSS, Livingston, N.J. 
KATHY L. GRUCCIO, Hopkinsville 


DARYL E. GUFFEY, Russell Springs 
KEVIN C. GUINN, Hermitage, Tenn. 
VICKI L. GULLETT, Cave City 
SUZANNE GUY, Scottsville 

SCOTT A. HAASE, West Chester, Ohio 
MICKEY D. HADDOX, Louisville 
HELEN K. HAFFNER, Louisville 


MARY J. HAIDUC, Glasgow 
DEBORAH L. HALBRITTER, Louisville 
TERRY L. HALE, Paducah 

REBA A. HALL, Bowling Green 

SALLY L. HAMMOCK, Owensboro 
DONNA J. HAMMER, Dubre 
THOMAS B. HAMMOND, Louisville 


JAMES D. HANCOCK, Hopkinsville 
WILLIAM M. HANNA, Lexington 
LONNIE L. HARDIN, LaGrange 

LARRY M. HARPER, Portland, Tenn. 
WILLIAM M. HARRELSON, Russellville 
BRENT M. HARRIS, Somerset 
PRISCILLA G. HARRIS, Franklin 


RUSSELL B. HARRIS, Brandenburg 
TERRI F. HARSTON, Scottsville 
SHERRY L. HARTFORD, Sebree 
JUDY L. HARTNETT, Louisville 

JOYCE A. HASKINS, Campbellsville 
MARK E. HATCH, Louisville 
ANGELA HATFIELD, Glendale 


BARBARA J. HATFIELD, Evanston, IIl. 
DONNA M. HATFIELD, Henderson 
ERNA L. HAY, Greensburg 

BARBARA A. HAYES, Bowling Green 
TIMOTHY J. HAYS, Jeffersontown 
LONNIE K. HEAD, Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
MARY J. HEAD, New Haven 

JULIE S. HEBEL, Campbellsville 
DONNA K. HENDERSON, Hopkinsville 


PAM K. HENDERSON, Owensboro 
YVONNE L. HENDERSON, Louisville 
SHEILA F. HENDRICK, Bowling Green 
SUSAN E. HENRY, Louisville 

KIMLIN S. HERALD, Sweeden 
ROBERT B. HERRICK, Prestonburg 
JANE E. HERSHEY, South Euclid, Ohio 
JANINE F. HESS, Auburn 

CHERYL D. HEYDUCK, Pineville 
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— L. Gardner 


SUSAN L. HINTON, Portland, Tenn. 
VICKIE R. HINTON, Greenville 
CATHERINE M. HOCH, West Chester, Penn. 
PATRICK J. HOHMAN, Louisville 

NANCY A. HOLDEN, Cincinnati, Ohio 
DONNA S. HOLDER, Bowling Green 
PHILIP G. HOLLAND, Bowling Green 
CONNIE L. HOLMAN, Bowling Green 
NANCY L. HOLMAN, Glasgow 


ROBERT HOLSCLAW, Shepherdsville 
KAREN L. HOLYOKE, Buffalo Grove, III. 
CYNTHIA M. HOPWOOD, Paducah 
JANICE D. HORMUTH, Evansville, Ind. 
KAREN B. HOWARD, Summer Shade 
KIMBERLY G. HOWARD, Owensboro 
LAWRENCE R. HOWARD, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL G. HOWARD, Calhoun 

LEA A. HOWELL, Owensboro 


Dandrift 


With lazily-falling snowflakes 
sticking to his hair and clothing, 
Jack Ray, a junior anthropology 
major from Malaga, Ohio, tosses 
a frisbee in the first snowstorm of 
the year. The snow had melted by 
that evening. 


REBECCA S. HOWELL, Louisville 
JEFFREY S. HOWERTON, Bowling Green 
LISA J. HOWLETT, Russellville 

FLOYD D. HUDDLESTON, Monticello 
GREGORY O. HUDNALL, Lewisburg 
BRIAN K. HUDSON, Owensboro 
RHONDA C. HUFF, Round Hill 
ELANDON D. HUGHES, Barbourville 
JOHN R. HUNLEY, Hartford 


RUTH A. HUNT, Smiths Grove 
VALERIE A. HUNT, Spencerport, N.Y. 
KATHY A. HUNTER, Portland, Tenn. 
JULIE A. HURT, Scottsville 

STUART J. HUSSEY, Bowling Green 
JUDY A. HYDEN, Prestonsbur 
PATRICIA A. IACOBELLO, Auburn, N.Y. 
MARY J. INABNITT, Stab 

ANNIE F. INGRAM, Louisville 
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MARK B. INGRAM, Louisville 
CARLA E. INMAN, Dayton, Ohio 
LINDA K. ISENBERG, Gamaliel 
PATRICIA N. JACKEL, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER JACKSON, Greenville 

JOY L. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
MONICA JACKSON, Lexington 
ELEANOR E. JAMES, Glasgow 

RICKY D. JANES, Campbellsville 


THERESA K. JARVIS, Burkesville 
MICHAEL W. JEANNETTE, Bowling Green 
JACQUELINE JENKINS, Olmstead 

ANN S. JEWELL, Knob Lick 

BARRY G. JOHNSON, Owensboro 

BOYD D. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
HERBERT L. JOHNSON, Louisville 

JERRY L. JOHNSON, Louisville 

JUDY L. JOHNSON, Met. Sterling 


STANLEY D. JOHNSON, Owensboro 
VICKI D. JOHNSON, Frankfort 
WILLIAM L. JOHNSON, Lewisburg 
HOPE S. JOHNSTON, Owensboro 
PHYLLIS L. JOHNSTON, Madisonville 
ALFRED D. JONES, Stanford 

ANITA JONES, Oak Grove 

DARRYL A. JONES, Lexington 
LINDA C. JONES, Bowling Green 


STEPHEN D. JONES, JR., Glasgow 
STEVE JONES, Willisburg 

THOMAS JONES, Calhoun 

WILLIAM L. JONES, JR., Elizabethtown 
JACQUELYN A. JOSEPH, Barrington, Ill. 
JEFFREY E. JOYCE, Milton 

JAN A. KEETON, Trenton 

NEYSA J. KELLEY, Bowling Green 
KAREN J. KELLY, Central City 


SHERRY L. KELLY, Greensburg 

MIKE D. KENNER, Sharon Grove 
KEVIN O. KEOWN, Bowling Green 
PAM J. KEPLEY, Franklin 

SARA—LOIS KERRICK, Elizabethtown 
ALTRICIA C. KEY, Russellville 

MARK R. KIMBROUGH, Louisville 
ROBIN T. KIMBROUGH, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER D. KIMMEL, Beechmont 


AIMEE R. KING, Paducah 

KIM A. KING, Burkesville 
PATRICIA M. KING, Franklin 
VALERIE L. KING, Louisville 
MARLA J. KINGREY, Glasgow 
JUNE E. KINLOCH, Louisville 
KIM A. KNAPP, Evansville, Ind. 
BEVERLY K. KNIGHT, Glasgow 
LORIE J. KOHL, Winchester 


YIANNAS A. KOUZARIDES, Limassol, Cyprus 
KITRICK A. KRENGAL, Noblesville, Ind. 
KATHRYN L. KUMMER, Louisville 
KIMBERLY A. KYSER, Louisville 

JULIA A. LAFFOON, Madisonville 

JOHN S. LAIR, Stanford 

MEGAN K. LAKE, Lexington 

LORIFAY LANCE, Washington; Nii 
CHARLES F. LANGFORD, Shopville 


KEVIN L. LARSON, Brownsville, Tex. 
MARY C. LATTIS, Pewee Valley 
DONALD C. LAWLESS, Owensboro 
DAVID H. LAWRENCE, Ft. Thomas 
KATHERINE A. LAWS, Bowling Green 
RODGER W. LAWSON, Glasgow 
SANDRA C. LEA, Lebanon, Tenn. 
JOHN D.LEE, JR., Owensboro 
VIRGINIA T. LESTER, Harrodsburg 


SUSAN R. LEUCHT, Owensboro 
JANICE F. LEWIS, Bowling Green 
SHIRLEY F. LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
KAREN R. LITTLEJOHN, Cadiz 

DAVID T. LIVINGSTON, Bowling Green 
GAYLA L. LOCKHART, Woodburn 
ANTHONY W. LOGAN, Lexington 
ATHENA J. LOGAN, Bowling Green 
BEN T. LOGAN, Smiths Grove 


ERIC L. LOGSDON, Bowling Green 
JAMES P. LOHMAN, Louisville 

JANICE F. LONDON, Cave City 
DONNA A. LONG, Lexington 

CHERYL L. LOVELL, Bowling Green 
JEFFERY W. LOVELL, Ridgetop, Tenn. 
LORA A. LOWE, Owensboro 

BELINDA S. LOWERY, Woodburn 
MARION L. LUDINGTON, Fulton, N.Y. 


KATHRYN L. LUKINS, Louisville 
DEBRA A. LYKINS, Owensboro 
STEVEN W. LYLE, Scottsville 

AMY D. LYNCH, Russellville 

JAMIE W. LYNCH, Bowling Green 
GLENDA S. LYNN, Bowling Green 
ALAN D. LYONS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JAMES P. MALLAY, Russellville 
MELINDA S. MANIS, Marietta, Ga. 


PAMELLA D. MANLEY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
BARBARA J. MANNING, Bowling Green 
KAREN A. MARCROFT, Tell City, Ind. 
MARILYN J. MARSHALL, Paducah 
TOM E. MARSTELLER, Louisville 
KEITH B. MARTIN, Horse Cave 

MARY L. MARTIN, Clay 

MELISSA W. MARTIN, Bowling Green 
ROBERT E. MARTIN, Bowling Green 


ROBERT S. MARTIN, Corbin 

RICHARD S. MARX, Louisville 

JAN M. MASON, Owensboro 

RUSSELL E. MATTHEWS, Owensboro 
SANDRA K. MATTINGLY, Elizabethtown 
SHARON G. MAY, Owensboro 

DENISE MCBRIDE, Franklin 

LUCINDA L. MCCALEB, Franklin 

MARY H. MCCLEAN, Miami, Fla. 
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JEFFREY D. MCCONNELL, Louisville 
MARY L. MCORMICK, Owensboro 
LINDA M. MCCUBBIN, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA G. MCCUBBIN, Summersville 
JULIA A. MCCUBBINS, Rockfield 

KIM R. MCGOWAN, LaGrange 
DONALD K. MCGUIRE, Lexington 
LINCOLN B. MCINTYRE, Edgewood 
ANGELA D. MCLEAN, Fort Knox 


JAMES R. MCPEAK, Elizabethtown 
SHELIA F. MCPHAILL, Russellville 
KEVIN A. MCREYNOLDS, Russellville 
LISA M. MEACHAM, Russellville 
MARSHELLA MEADOWS, Richmond 
MARELLE G. MEANS, Nashville, Tenn. 
CAROL MEEKER, Florence 

SHERREE D. MELHISER, Owensboro 
MARK J. MERIMEE, Owensboro 


DIANA L. MERRICK, Louisville 
SHARON S. MERRILL, Louisville 
ANITA L. MILES, Anchorage 

DON A. MILES, Louisville 
CLIFFORD I. MILLER, Miami, Fla. 
DEBORA L. MILLER, Bowling Green 
DEBRA A. MILLER, Harned 
EDWARD G. MILLER, Greenville 
JANETTA A. MILLER, Glasgow 


KATHY M. MILLER, Leitchfield 
LISA C. MILLER, Maceo 

PHILIP L.-MILLER, Russell Springs 
ROBIN L. MILLER, Lebanon Junction 
KRISTY M. MILLINER, Louisville 
LILLIAN B. MILLS, Ekron 

CYNTHIA A. MINGS, Louisville 
MARY S. MINGUS, Henderson 
NORMA A. MINOGUE, Louisville 


MARGARET K. MINOR, Owensboro 
DONALD W. MINTON, Bowling Green 
CATHY A. MITCHELL, Bowling Green 
DINAH G. MITCHELL, Owensboro 
KATHY J. MITCHELL, Louisville 
WILLIAM B. MONTELL, Woodburn 
ROSETTA L. MOORE, Bowling Green 
STEVEN A. MOORE, Bowling Green 
SUSAN E. MOORE, Louisville 


TERRY R. MOORE, Pendleton 

TIM D. MOORE, Mortons Gap 
VIRGINIA A. MOORE, Radcliff 

BARRY MOORMAN, Owensboro 
ROBERTA E. MOORMAN, Hardinsburg 
PATRICIA A. MORETZ, Richmond 
PAMELA C. MORGAN, Niles, Mich. 
PAMELA J. MORGAN, Russellville 
TRACEY L. MORGAN, Paducah 


ROBBIE L. MORIARTY, Louisville 
RICKIE MORRIS, Horse Branch 
SUZANNE A. MOSLEY, Glasgow 
VICKI V. MOSLEY, Lexington 

JANE A. MOSS, LaCenter 

PATRICK J. MOUNTAIN, Owensboro 
DEBBIE A. MOUSER, Horse Cave 
ANTONIA M. MUDD, Louisville 
JAMES E. MUFFETT, Owensboro 


JAMES A. MULLIKIN, Owensboro 
JENNIFER L. MURLEY, Burkesville 
KATHLEEN A. MURPHY, Louisville 
NANCY L. NAHIKIAN, Otsego, Mich. 
KAREN A. NALLY, Morganfield 

DAVID E. NAPIER, Morgantown 

TINA M. NAPIER, Bowling Green 
MARILYN C. NASH, Hapkinsville 
NANCY L. NAVITSKY, Jensen Beach, Fla. 


ANITA C. NEAL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DARLENE E. NEAL, Lexington 

JOHN L. NELL, Columbia 

DEBORAH E. NESBIT, Cincinnati, Ohio 
MELESA A. NEWBY, Hopkinsville 
DOUGLAS L. NICHOLS, Louisville 
SHARON D. NORSWORTHY, Hartford 
GINA L. NUTTER, Bowling Green 
DAVE A. OAKLEY, Louisville 


PATRICIA A. OBRIEN, Bowling Green 
EDITH J. OLIVE, Elizabethtown 
CATHY L. OLIVER, Scottsville 
KATHY A. OLIVER, Lynch 

NANCY N. ORNDORFF, Russellville 
WILL A. OSBORN, Trenton 

DIANE G. OSBORNE, Glasgow 

JENI OWEN, Bowling Green 

CHERYL L. OWENS, Russellville 


JUDY G. OWENS, Bowling Green 
KELTON B. OWENS, Munfordville 
HASAN OZDEMIR, Ankara, Turkey 
DENISE L. OZGOWICZ, Vero Beach, Fla. 
FLOYD K. PAGE, JR., Russellville 
PAMELA S. PALMER, Roanoke, Va. 
DENNIS D. PARKER, Bowling Green 
STEVE L. PARNELL, Edmonton 

DEBRA C. PATTERSON, Sonora 


JULIA A. PATTERSON, Bowling Green 
JAMES W. PAWLEY, Owensboro 
KEITH PAWLEY, Louisville 

QUENTA A. PAYTON, Hartford 
SHEBELL PEAK, Louisville 

JULIE R. PEAKE, Lebanon 

RAMONA L. PEARSON, Scottsville 
SHARON L. PEAY, Madison, Tenn. 
DANIEL S. PELINO, Fairport, N.Y. 


LAURIE A. PENNISI, Columbus, Ga. 
DEBBIE K. PEPPER, Russellville 
WILLIAM L. PERKINS, Louisville 
KAREN L. PERRY, Louisville 

GARY S. PERRY, Louisville 
BRENDA I. PETERS, Lexington 
DEBRA B. PETERS, Greensburg 
DAWN L. PHILLIPS, Lexington 
LAURA E. PHILLIPS, Marion 
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MARGARET L. PHILLIPS, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA S. PHILLIPS, Bowling Green 

TERESA C. PHILPOTT, Burkesville 

ANNA J. PICKENS, Princeton 

MARGARET J. PIERCE, Bowling Green 

LISA M. PILLITTERI, Louisville 

PIPPA A. PINCKLEY, Tompkinsville 

CARLA J. PINE, Valley Station 

SANDRA L. PLANTINGA, Country Club Hills, Ill. 


ELIZABETH A. POLAND, Bowling Green 
NEIL A. POND, Cottontown, Tenn. 

JULIA K. POOR, Greencastle, Ind. 

ALBERT C. PORTER, Louisville 

LISA K. PORTER, LaGrange 

ANN M. POWELL, Louisville 

ANNA M. POWELL, Paducah 

JOSEPH D. POWELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DEBORAH K. POWERS, Mt. Washington 


EDDIE J. PRESTON, Nashville, Tenn. 
A. SUZETTE PRICE, Madisonville 
TONI C. PRICE, Louisville 

KEN PRIEST, Bowling Green 

RITA J. PROFFITT, Bowling Green 
JOAN M. PROVOST, Evansville, Ind. 
MONICA L. PRUITTE, Madisonville 
DIANA K. PUGH, Kettering, Ohio 
CATHY S. PURSLEY, Glasgow 


DELL M. QUARLES, Hopkinsville 
LISA K. RAQUE, Louisville 

SUSAN D. REAGAN, Tompkinsville 
LARRY A. REAVES, Louisville 

AMY L. REBEL, St. Charles, III. 
NANCY J. RECTOR, Bowling Green 
CONNIE J. REECE, Knob Lick 
TERESA A. REECE, Edmonton 
JANETTE M. REED, Springfield 


FRANCES O. RENEER, Rochester 
SANDRA K. REVLETT, Sacramento 
CURTIS A. REXROAT, Russell Springs 
CATHY A. REYNOLDS, Smiths Grove 
MARY A. RHODES, Louisville 
REBECCA E. RICE, Hikes Point 

KELLY N. RICH, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ANN E. RICHARDS, Stevensville, Mich. 
KIMBERLY K. RICHEY, Kettering, Ohio 


MORRIS G. RICKETTS, Bowling Green 
MARTINA K. RIGGS, Upton 

ALICE M. RILEY, Bardstown 

PAULA S. RISCH, Ft. Thomas 

JERRY A. RITTENBERRY, JR., Madison, Tenn. 
JAN ROBBINS, Vincennes, Ind. 

SANDRA M. ROBBINS, Fordsville 

BRUCE W. ROBERSON, Fern Creek 

CAIN E. ROBERTS, Jr., Louisville 
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| 
| Final days 


| The end of the semester usually 
| means late hours in the library 
either working on papers or 
studying for exams. Ken Porter, a 
freshman from Chicago, IIl., takes 
a break from both to look at a 
newspaper. Special hours were 
provided by the library on the 
weekend before finals. 


DOROTHY W. ROBERTS, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM L. ROBERTSON, Bowling Green 
MARIA T, ROBINSON, Lexington 

STEPHANIE W. RODGERS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CHRIS A. ROEDERER, Louisville 

ALFRED L. ROGAN, Gallatin, Tenn. 

DENNIS M. ROGERS, Lewisport 
MICHAEL A. ROGERS, Hopkinsville 
TED A. ROGERS, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


KENNETH E. ROSE, Corbin 

MARCIA R. ROSE, Bowling Green 
MARK J. ROSO, Crestwoo 

MEL D. RUARK, Uniontown 

PAUL S. RUBLE, Jeffersontown 
ELIZABETH W. RUBY, Louisville 
MALINDA A. RUDD, Salyersville 
JONATHAN L. RUE, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH S. RUGGLES, Bowling Green 


CHERYL L. RUNYON, Bowling Green 
KENNETH D. RUSSELL, Poole 
STEPHANIE H. RUTLEDGE, Owensboro 
PAMELA F. SALTSMAN, Glasgow 

JOY D. SANDERS, Harrodsburg 

NANCY E. SANDERS, Johnson City, Tenn. 
DENNIS W. SANGSTER, Louisville 

STEVE W. SANSOM, Russellville 
DONALD R. SAPPENFIELD, Sonora 


PETER W. SARGENT, Auburn 

ROBBIE L. SARLES, New Albany, Ind. 

KEITH W. SATTERFIELD, Austin, Tex. 
TERESA K. SAWYER, Springfield, Tenn. 
DAWN R. SAYRE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JENNIFER A. SCHNAPF, Slaughters 

BILLIE S. SCHROERLUCKE, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
JANET S. SCOTT, Louisville 

JOHN I. SCOTT, Bowling Green 


MICHAEL L. SCOTT, Hardyville 
BARBARA A. SEXTON, Louisville 
MAROLYN M. SHANNON, Paducah 
STUART A. SHANNON, Bowling Green 
BEVERLY J. SHARP, Kettle 

STEPHEN B. SHARP, Owensboro 


JUDY F. SHELTON, Oakland 
VANA J. SHOCKLEY, Fountain Run 
VIRGINIA O. SHORT, Louisville 
VIVIAN A. SHOULDERS, Adairville 
SHERRIE J. SHULER, Owensboro 
JANET L. SHUMATE, Louisville 


TERRI L. SIEMENS, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. SIMON, Bowling Green 
ELIZABETH G. SIMON, Bowling Green 
SARAH A. SIMONS, Dawson Springs 
DEBORAH G. SIMPSON, White Mills 
TERRY F. SIMPSON, Marion 


GARY W. SIMS, Scottsville 

FRED SINGLETON, JR., Radcliff 
LINDA K. SKAGGS, Shepherdsville 
TERRI L. SLATON, Madisonville 
JULIE A. SLY, Louisville 

CINDY B. SMITH, Prospect 


KATHLEEN SMITH, Drakesboro 
MARY G. SMITH, Somerset 
MONA G. SMITH, Bowling Green 
PATRICIA J. SMITH, Russellville 
REBECCA G. SMITH, Hartford 
ROBERT J. SMITH, Owensboro 


Ti Sal OT ne ne 


RONDALL L. SMITH, Austin 
SHARON E. SMITH, Lexington 
STEVEN F. SMITH, Ashland 
GREGORY A. SNOW, Louisville 
MONICA F. SNOWDEN, Versailles 
CHERYL L. SOLOMON, Louisville 


sea aaa entiegen 


HAMID SOWDAGAR, Abadan, Iran 
DARLENE M. SPARKS, Owensboro 
VICKIE C. SPEAR, Glasgow . 
SCOSHIA E. SPENCE, Louisville i 
RETHA K. SPROWLES, Campbellsville 
JOE W. STALLINGS, Henderson 


NANCY C. STANGLER, Williamsville, N.Y. 

PATRICIA A. STANLEY, Russellville , 
BARBARA E. STANTON, Louisville i 
JENNIFER M. STAPLES, Silver Spring, Md. , 
LARRY A. STARR, Glasgow 


CHRISTI A. STAUSS, Alvaton \ 
MILES C. STEENBERGEN, Scottsville 

MYRL L. STEENBERGEN, Bowling Green i 
PHILLIP M. STEINMETZ, Louisville 


BECKY L. STEINWEG, Owensboro 
MARY T. STEPHENSON, Burkesville 
VICKIE S. STEVENS, Lawrenceburg 
LISA M. STEVENSON, Louisville 
DEBBIE L. STEWART, Cecilia ij 
JAMES W. STILES, Elizabethtown 
LINDA N. STILES, Owensboro 

PRICILLA E. STINSON, Franklin t 
WILLIAM C. STOCKTON, Glasgow . 
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LEE A. STOFER, JR., Hopkinsville 

SANDRA K. STONE, ccottsville 

CYNDIA L. STRAIN, Franklin 

KATHRYN J. STROZDAS, Springfield, Ohio 
RHONDA F. STURROCK, Oxford, Miss. 
DONNA L. SUTHERLAND, Bardstown 
DEBORAH S. SUTTLE, Portland, Tenn. 
JOHN W. SUTTLES, Louisville 

KATHY K. SWAIN, Bowling Green 


BARRY A. SWIHART, Philpot 

DAVID F. TABOR, Garfield 

RONALD B. TABOR, Bowling Green 
MICHAEL C. TANDY, Louisville 
SHERRY C. TAPP, Scottsville 

JONI W. TAPSCOTT, Bowling Green 
EMILY A. TATE, Bowling Green 
GEORGE L. TAYLOR, LaGrange 
GREGORY D. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 


JONI S. TAYLOR, Owensboro 

LOIS E. TAYLOR, Nashville 
MELINDA J. TEATER, Nicholasville 
KELCIE J. TEFFT, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
ANTHONY L. TERRY, Louisville 
NORMAN L. TERRY, Louisville 
PAULA J. THESSEN, Franklin 
CINDY L. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
KENNETH R. THOMAS, Louisville 


STEPHEN J. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
YOLANDA F. THOMAS, Louisville 
MARK A. THOMPSON, Drakesboro 
PEGGY J. THOMPSON, Lewisbur. 
MARY P. THORNE, Rockfiel 
REBECCA G. THORNTON, Franklin 
LUVENIA A. THURSTON, Bowling Green 
JOHN K. TICHENOR, Owensboro 
ALBERT L. TILLEY, Princeton 


A family reunion on every school day 


One by one the Durbins came. 

Patty, 20, was the first to come to 
Western. Her younger sister Kitsy came 
next followed by Tim, who had been out 
of high school three years. 

After a three-year stint in the military, 
John enrolled at Western, and his moth- 
er Dorothy decided to take some courses 
after being away from college life for 
25 years. 

The Durbins’ motives, expectations 
and means for their educations are some- 
what different. 

The divorced mother of five has 
worked to help support her family 
since they moved eee Colorado in 


1962. She is taking a horticulture class 
and hopes to study real estate. Her aca- 
demic goals are simply personal growth 
and enjoyment. 


John, 22, has a G.I. bill to pay part of 
the expenses of attending collec’ He 
lives on a 250-acre farm in Sunfish, a 
small community, and hopes to become 
a veterinarian. 

Mrs. Durbin said John’s delay in be- 
ginning higher education was the best 
thing for him. ‘He has more guts, confi- 
dence and determination — three years 
in the army has taught him discipline 
and self-control.” 

Tim, 21, also waited awhile before 
making a move to college. In the lapse he 
said he was able to mature and get settled 
down enough to study effectively. 

Tim has two part-time jobs and also 
uses federal grants to pay it his tuition 
and books. 


The two sisters live on campus, 


“Home” is several addresses for the Durbin family, 
but on Mondays they are all on campus for classes. 
Kitsy, John, Patty and Tim teach their mother 
Dorothy the basic strategy needed for a win in 
fcchall The family played the game on the fourth 
floor of the university center. 


work and receive grants. During the 
summer they live at home and work in 
their community. 

Patty, the more serious and self-con- 
scious family member, said her motives 
and directions at college have been “to 
do what the Lord wants me to do.” 

The religious studies major said she 
devotes her time to Campus Crusade, 
learning about discipleship teaching and 
building up other Christians. “It (reli- 
gion) is the most important thing in my 
life,” she said. 


Her sister Kitsy has a somewhat more 
secular college lifestyle. With a full-time 
class yereaaiol she also is a member of a 
service sorority. 

Financing her education is also part of 
her routine, and she works as typesetter 
on the College Heights Herald. 

Kitsy said she wants her education to 
be productive, active and fun. 

“I am so proud of all of us going to 
school,” she said. It has brought the Dur- 
bins closer together, she added. 

— CHARLEA HICKS (1 


— J. Burton . 


MARY M. TINGLEY, Louisville 
RON A. TIPTON, Portage, Tenn. 
SIU KUI TONG, Hong Kon 
RACHEL J. TOOLEY, Tompkinsville 
SHARON L. TORAIN, Madisonville 
DARLENE D. TOWNS, Louisville 
WILLIAM J. TRAVIS, Tompkinsville 
BRUCE D. TRENT, Elizabethtown 
CONNIE L. TRENT, Wayzata, Mich. 


ERNEST D. TUBB, JR., Nashville, Tenn. 
BEVERLY A. TUCKER, Bowling Green 
MELVIN D TUCKER, Campbellsville 
CINDY A. TUDOR, Summer Shade 
DAVID B. TURNER, Henderson 
JOSEPH W. TURNER, Louisville 
KATHY L. TURNER, Franklin 

LAURA J. TUROK, Paducah 

LEE A. TUSSEY, Catlettsburg 


TOM J. TUTINO, Bowling Green 
ROBERT D. ULTSCHI, Frankfort 
PHILLIP K. VANCE, Cassel Berry, Fla. 
VICKIE L. VANCE, Glasgow 

KATHY A. VANMETER, Bee Springs 
MARY K. VANMETER, Elizabethtown 
JUDY K. VAUGHN, Bowling Green 
WALTER G. VICK, Olmstea 

ROBIN S. VINCENT, Louisville 


i 
i 
j 


RUBY L. VINCENT. Bowling Green 
ROBBIE D. VINSON, Cadiz 

KRISTEN S. VOLK, Louisville 
CATHERINE E. WADE, Ashland 

VICKY J. WAGGONER, Hopkinsville 
RHONDA Y. WALLER, Louisville 
ROCHELLE L. WARREN, Providence 
JOHNNIE N. WARRICK, Bowling Green 
RICARDO V. WASHBURN, Louisville 


ROSELINE WASHINGTON, Louisville 
DONNA M. WATTS, Elizabethtown 
KAREN A. WATTS, Lexington 
NANCY S. WATTS, Elizabethtown 
ROSEMARY E. WATTS, Winchester 
JANET L. WEAVER, Russellville 
SYLVIA A. WEAVER, Louisville 
BECKY A. WEBB, Owensboro 
PATRICK V. WEDDING, Guston 


JOYCE M. WEIDEMANN, Franklin 
BRADLEY L. WELLS, Bowling Green 
GREGORY E. WELLS, Owensboro 

MARK E. WELLS, Paris 

SUSAN C. WELLS, Alvaton 

MELISSA A. WESPISER, Oxford, Ohio 
GARY L. WEST, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DREAMA M. WESTBAY, Louisville 
ROBIN J. WESTBROOK, Englishtown, N.J. 


SARA L. WESTFALL, Versailles 
ROBIN D. WETZEL, Owensboro | 
i 


STEVE G. WHEATLY, Hardinsburg 
JULIE K. WHITAKER, Bowling Green 
ALAN L. WHITE, Bowling Green 
DONALD L. WHITE, Hopkinsville 
KATHLEEN A. WHITE, Auburn 
KIMBERLEY G. WHITE, Arcadia, Ind. 
ROCELLA WHITE, Madisonville 


t 
GINA D. WHITLOW, Bowling Green } 
ROBERT C. WHITMER, Central City | 
DEBRA L. WILCOX, Madisonville 
KATHY L. WILCOX, Beaver Dam | 
MARTHA A. WILKERSON, Cadiz | 
JEANNE C. WILKINS, Lewisburg f 
JIM K. WILKINS, Bowling Green | 
ANGELA G. WILLIAMS, Paducsh | 
ANGELA R. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 


ANTHONY G. WILLIAMS, Russellville 
DEBRANN WILLIAMS, Russell Springs 
MARY C. WILLIAMS, Manette 
MARY M. WILLIAMS, Franklin 
WANDA J. WILLIAMS, Sykesville, Md. 
MARK WILLIS, Campbellsville 
MATILDA R. WILLIS, Campbellsville 
DEBORAH K. WILLOUGHBY, Versailles 
CHAD M. WILSON, Greenville 


DONNA G. WILSON, Scottsville 

STEVE A. WILSON, Bowling Green 

STEVIE J. WILSON, Tompkinsville 

CINDY J. WISER, Stockbridge, Ga. | 

TIMOTHY A. WITTEN, Louisville 

JACQUELINE D. WIX, Westmoreland, Tenn. 

CAROLYN J. WOOD, LaGrange 

MELODY L. WOOD, Bedford 

MELYDIA R. WOODCOCK, Brownsville 
| 
| 
. 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 


JAMES W. WOODS, Ft. Campbell 
DENNIS J. WOOTEN, Mt. Hermon 
BRADLEY L. WORD, Frankfort 
RAMONA R. WORTHAM, Leitchfield 
DOROTHY L. WRIGHT, Glasgow 
MARK WRIGHT, Lexington 

MARY K. WRIGHT, Louisville 
RICHARD L. WRIGHT, Versailles 
RICHARD K. YANN, Louisville 


ERNEST W. YATES, Cross Plains, Tenn. 
THOMAS D. YATES, Harrodsbur 
BEVERLY A. YOUNG, Hopluncalie 
KENT YOUNG, Wheaton, IIl. 

MARY M. YOUNG, Elkton 

RITA C. YOUNG, Glasgow 

ROBBI S. YOUNG, Louisville 

TAMMY K. YOUNG, Dawson Springs 
VERONICA E. YOUNG, Louisville 


DIANA F. YOUNGBLOOD, East View 
CAROL L. ZAX, Louisville 

HEIDI ZIMMERMAN, Liberty, Mo. 
SUZANNE ZOLLNER, Louisville f 
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LISA R. ABEL, Owensboro 

REBECCA F. ABELL, Paducah 

KIM L. ADAMS, Asheville, N.C. 
KEITH R. ALBRECHT, Louisville 
REBECCA J. ALFORD, Bowling Green 
SANDRA L. ALFORD, Bowling Green 
PAMELA J. ALLEN, Hodgenville 
TERESA L. ALLEN, Henderson 
STEVEN M. ALLGEIER, Louisville 


SUSAN D. ALLGOOD, Custer 
ABDULLAH Y. ALMALKI, Doha, Qatar 
JEFFERY W. ALSUP, Goodlettsville 
MICHAEL J. ALVEY, Beaver Dam 
MICHAEL W. ALVEY, Leitchfield 
JO R. ANDERSON, Tompkinsville 
LINDA J. ANDERSON, Lewisbur. 
MARK R. ANDERSON, Englishtown, NG 
SHERRY G. ANDERSON, Glasgow 


BRENDA K. ANTLE, Russell Springs 
LEO V. ANTOINE, Louisville 

LISA G. APPLIN, Auburn 

RHONDA K. ARMES, Leitchfield 
BRYAN L. ARMSTRONG, Bowling Green 
JAMES S. ARNOLD, Perryville 

JOSEPH R. ARNOLD, Madison, Tenn. 
SONYA R. ASH, Louisville 

TIMOTHY J. ASHER, Leitchfield 


DENA S. ATHERTON, Utica 

RICKIE N. ATWELL, Greensburg 

MICHAEL D. AUGENSTEIN, Owensboro 
TERRI K. AUKERMAN, Shelbyville 
KATHALEEN M. AUTREY, Paducah 

PAULA A. AXMAN, Louisville 

KATHY C. AYDELOTT, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
KATHRYN L. AYER, Calhoun 

SELENA B. AYMETT, Alvaton 


CHRISTIE A. BACCUS, Louisville 

MICHAEL K. BACON, Tompkinsville 
KENNETH J. BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 
KERRY J. BAGGETT, White House, Tenn. 
ALICE E. BAILEY, Lexington 

MARSHA L. BAILEY, Franklin 

PATRICIA A. BAILEY, Louisville 

DONNA S. BAKER, Paducah 

GLORIA D. BAKER, Lewisport 


KARLA N. BAKER, Elizabethtown 

KEITH D. BAKER, Louisville 

LINDA L. BAKER, Hawesville 

KIMBERLY A. BALLARD, Madisonville 

DE ETTE BANUCHI, Horse Cave 

JEFFREY L. BARKER, Mt. Carmel, III. 
MELINDA S. BARNA, Louisville 

BRENDA W. BARNETTE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
GARY N. BASHAM, Campbellsville 


DAVID L. BATES, Alvaton 

DEAN E. BATES, Fairport, N.Y. 
DOLLY. S. BATES, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CLAUDE K. BAUGH, Russellville 
KAREN G. BECK, Auburn 

GEORGE R. BECKER, Horse Cave 
WILLIAM B. BEGEL, JR., Middletown 
LYLE T. BELCHER, Morgantown 
BILLIE J. BELL, Springfield, Tenn. 
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Believe it or not. = 


e There are 2,322 freshman males and 2,506 freshman females. 


¢ Campus residents number 2,721 in the class. The most freshman males live in 
Pearce-Ford (547), and the most females live in Rodes Harlin (231). 


e There are 2,018 18-year-olds in the class. There is also one 75-year-old. 
e There are 619 freshmen with undecided majors. One freshman majors in the 


following fields: Philosophy, Anthropology, Office Administration, 
Manufacturing Technology, Data Processing and Civil Engineering Technology. 


— Data provided by WKU Computer Center 


The un-rally 


Western students were given the opportuni- 
ty to vote in the presidential election on 
Tuesday, Nov. 2 for the first time because 
classes were called off. Some students were 
not satisfied, however, and they advocated 
that WKU officials give the students Mon- 
day off also. Bill Cortus speaks to approxi- 
mately 30 people who attended an Oct. 22 
rally to boycott classes. His efforts did not 
work — classes met on Monday. 


KENDRICK E. BELL, Louisville 
LAWRENCE T. BELL, Owensboro 
LESA Y. BELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
REBECCA L. BELL, Whites Creek, Tenn. 
CARYN L. BENNETT, Horse Cave 
KIRBY BENNETT, Maysville 

WILMA L. BENSON, New Albany, Ind. 
DEBORAH K. BENTLEY, Gamaliel 
CONNIE M. BERRY, Louisville 


RODNEY J. BERRY, Campbellsville 
JULIANNE K. BERTELSON, Bowling Green 
STEPHEN L. BEST, Elizabethtown 

TONY R. BETHEL, Greenville 

BRENT R. BIDEAU, Louisville 

BEVERLY J. BIGSBEE, Springfield, Tenn. 
BEVERLY G. BINNION, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
SANDRA R. BIRDWELL, Franklin 

JERRY C. BISHOP, JR., Annandale, N.J. 


LEE R. BLACKBURN, Paducah 
GEORGINA BLANCO, Weehawken, N.J. 
BARRY S. BLANKENSHIP, Adolphus 
CONELLA H. BLANKENSHIP, Scottsville 
JOY G. BLESSING, Huntsville, Ala. 
DEBRA L. BLOCH, LaGrange 

RENO R. BODELL, Wickliffe 

MARY D. BOEMKER, Louisville 
KIMBERLY J. BOHANON, Elkton 


MOHAMAD J. BOKA, Bowling Green 
SUZANNE BOMAR, Louisville 
DENNIS B. BOND, Russellville 
NANCY J. BOONE, Springfield 
KAREN D. BOSWELL, Owensboro 
THOMAS E. BOTKIN, Bowling Green 
LISA F. BOTNER, Harrodsburg 
MARIA E. BOTTEGO, Hollywood, Fla. 
CYNTHIA R. BOWERS, Beech Creek 


GINGER R. BOWMAN, Utica 

LISA A. BOWMAN, Mt. Hermon 
TERESA A. BOWMAN, Summer Shade 
JULIE A. BRADFORD, Bowling Green 
ANGIE L. BRADLEY, Ft. Campbell 
BRIDGET E. BRADY, Louisville 

DEBRA C. BRAKKE, Boca Raton, Fla. 
TONY A. BRANCH, Chicago, Ill. 
PATRICIA BRATTON, Youngstown, Ohio 


RONALD E. BRAWNER, Gallatin, Tenn. 
DAVID M. BRENNAN, Rock Island, III 
SHIRLEY A. BRENTS, Bowling Green 
SALLY L. BRENZEL, Louisville 

ANGELA A. BREWER, Campbellsville 
LINDA A. BREWER, Soringticial Tenn. 
LINDA S. BRIDGEWATER, Bowling Green 
GREGORY N. BRIGGS, Cave City 
DONNA L. BRIGHTUP, Bowling Green 


HOLICE D. BRITT, JR., Scottsville 
MARY F. BRITT, Glasgow 

REX D. BRITT, Glasgow 

CARL D. BROOKS, Louisville 
JEFFREY B. BROUGHTON, Scottsville 
BRUCE E. BROWN, Bowling Green 
DANFORD R. BROWN, Rockfield 
RICHARD M. BROWN, Woodburn 
JEAN M. BROWNING, Evansville, Ind. 


— Jj. Burton 
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DOUGLAS M. BRYANT, Bowling Green 


TERESA L. BUCHANAN, Bow ing Green 


JEAN A. BUCKLIN, Hendersonville, Tenn 
KENNETH W. BUNCH, Bowling Green 


NORMA J. CHAPMAN, Rockville, Md 


JAMES A. BRUNETTE, Willa Park, III 


ELIZABETH I. BRYANT, Calhoun 
MARY S. BRYANT, Caneyville 
VICKIE A. BRYANT, Bowling Green 
DONALD K. BUCHANAN, Frankfort 


PAULA K. BUCKLES, Glendale 
SHEILA V. BUCKLES, Glendal 


VIRGIL E. BUNTON, Bowling Green 
KAREN L. BURKE, Rockfield 
MICHAEL D. BURKE, Lexington 
JOSEPH A. BURKS, JR., Horse Cave 
SALLY L. BURKS, Louisville 

MARY L. BURNETTE, Leitchfield 
AMY L. BURNS, Smithland 


MAUREEN T. BURNS, Louisville 
ROBERT H. BURNS, Bow 

SAMUEL R. BURNS, Bowling Green 
TRACEY L. BURTON, Fredonia 
HEZEKIAH L. BUSH, Louisville 
RICKY G. BUSH, Austin 

KATHY S. BUTLER, Owensboro 
PATRICIA A. BUTLER, Owensboro 
NANCY K. BYRD, Cave City 


RONALD B. BYRD, Charlotte, N.C 
VIRA J. CAIN, Beaver Dam 

VICKI A. CALHOUN, Benton 

MARK A. CANNON, Morgantown 
AVA M. CARLOTTA, Florence 
MICHAEL G. CARPENTER, Louisville 
KIM R. CARR, Goodlettsville, Tenn 
WAYNE R. CARRENDER, Russellville 
LINDA F. CARTER, Tompkinsville 


ANN B. CARWELL, Bowling Green 
SUSAN E. CASH, Albany 

DONALD L. CASSADY, Smiths Grove 
JUDY L. CAVANAH, Hopkinsville 
ANTHONY D. CECIL, Owensboro 
NANCY M. CHANNELS, Lexington 
MARY S. CHAPMAN, Allensville 


TINA V. CHEEK, Ft Campbell 


Double-take 


Pensive interest struck Carol Smith and Tom 
Carawan at an afternoon dance history workshop. 
The workshop for members of the Western Dance 
Company was conducted by Dianne L. Woodruff, 
review editor for Dance Research Journal. 
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— CM. Schmitt 


CHARLES R. CHINN, Beaver Dam 
JEAN A. CHINN, Utica 

JULIE A. CHINN, Hartford 

DENISE A. CHRISTIAN, Bowling Green 
HAZEL V. CLARDY, Louisville 
BARBARA F. CLARK, Portland, Tenn. 
DALE W. CLARK, Russellville 
ELIZABETH F. CLARK, Bowling Green 
KAREN L. CLARK, Center 


PAULA A. CLARK, Owensboro 

CHERYL L. CLASBY, Bowling Green 

CATHY G. CLEMENTS, Morganfield 

DEBORAH K. CLEMENTS, Clay 

TERRY L. CLEMENTS, Falls of Rough 

SAUNDRA G. CLOUD, Calvert City 

BRENDA A. CLOYD, Georgetown 

TOMMY J. COCANOUGHER, Perryville 
JACQUELINE D. COCKLIN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


KATHLEEN COFFEY, Lexington 
CONNIE L. COFFMAN, Elizabethtown 
JEFFREY J. COHN, Lexington 

KAREN A. COHRON, Rochester, Mich. 
NANCY L. COKER, Mitchellville, Tenn. 
BETTY C. COLE, Cottontown, Tenn. 
CHERYL A. COLE, Bowling Green 
JANICE A. COLE, Lenteville 
CATHERYN L. COLLINGS, Calhoun 


JANE M. COLLINS, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY D. COLLINS, Portland, Tenn. 
JOYCE E. COLLINS, Burlington 
THOMAS D. COLLINS, Potomac, Md. 
LEISA G. COLOMBO, Benton 
SHEREN L. COMPTON, Calvert City 
KATHLEEN CONLIFFE, Bardstown 
SHIRLEY E. CONNER, Ft. Campbell 
GARY G. CONSTANT, Louisville 


DESTA D. COOK, Bowling Green 
PAMELA S. COOK, Louisville 
JAMES R. COOKE, Smiths Grove 
BILLY E. COOPER, Bowling Green 
RANDALL L. COOPER, Russellville 
TAMARA M. COOPER, Paducah 
THERESA A. COOPER, Adairville 
SHERRY L. COPPAGE, Centertown 
SHERRY L. CORNELL, Pembroke 


KITTY F. CORNETT, Louisville 

MELISSA B. COVERSTON, Hopkinsville 
KAREN L. COVETTS, Lewisport 

PATRICIA E. COWDREY, Grosse Isle, Mich. 
FORD E. COWHERD, Elkton 


CYNTHIA A. COX, Gamaliel 
JEFFERY A. COX, Medina, Ohio 
SARAH E. COX, Versailles 
ROBERT B. CRAIG, Paris 
TERESA L. CRAIG, St. Joseph, Ill. 


DAVID S. CRAIN, Munfordville 
MARGARET L. CRAMER, Mt. Laurel, N.J. 
DONA L. CROOK, Corbin 

TIMOTHY W. CROWDER, Scottsville 
CRIS A. CROWLEY, Slaughters 


LINDA S. CROWNER, Louisville 

JOE D. CUMMINGS, Portland, Tenn. 
JOSEPH T. CUNAGIN, Louisville 

TOMI R. CUNNINGHAM, Clarkson 
NELDA L. DABBS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


JOHN R. DALLAS, Paducah 
MICHAEL G. DAME, Owensboro 
CATHY A. DARNELL, Morgantown 
BRAD D. DAVID, LaCenter 
CHARLES A. DAVIS, Hopkinsville 


ELIZABETH Q. DAVIS, Louisville 
GREGORY A. DAVIS, Louisville 
MARGARET R. DAVIS, Henderson 
NANCY C. DAVIS, Franklin 
SANDRA J. DAVIS, Mt. Washington 


JUDITH A. DAY, Caneyville 
NATALYN D. DAY, Louisville 
WILLIAM G. DAY, Bowling Green 
DONNA M. DEAL, Valley Station 
RODERICK C. DEAN, Louisville 


TAMARA K. DECKER, Springfield, Ill. 
JAMES D. DEDMON, Bowling Green 
SHEILA M. DENNIS, Upton 

SHERRY R. DEVASHER, Glasgow 
VICKI L. DEVINE, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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ROBERTA D. DEWILDE, Columbus, Ohio 
JAMES M. DICKSON, Cave City 

KAREN J. DIETERICH, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
NANCY A. DILLON, Louisville 

RANDALL C. DONALDSON, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERESA E. DORFLER, St. Joseph, Mich. 
DAVID A. DOUGHERTY, New Albany, Ind. 
RUTH M. DOUGHERTY, Nashville, Tenn. 
DAVID J. DOWNING, Bowling Green 


ELIZABETH Y. DOWNING, Bowling Green 
CHARLES M. DRAKE, Morgantown 
TERESA L. DRAKE, Lexington 

TINA A. DREYER, Edgewood 

RICKY D. DRUEN, Magnolia 

JERRY W. DUKE, Utica 

MARY E. DUNCAN, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SHERRI A. DUNN, Scottsville 

KYLE D. DUVALL, Greenville 


LINDA G. DYE, Bowling Green 
SUSAN K. DYER, Radcliff 
RICHARD A. EAST, Hopkinsville 
WILLIAM T. EBLEN, JR., Lexington 
TERESA E. EDGE, Whitesville 
KEATHA J. EDISON, Louisville 
LISA M. EDISON, Louisville 
NATALIE E. EDMONDS, Guthrie 
THERESAL G. EDMONDS, Glasgow 


VICKI R. EDMONDS, Glasgow 
JEFFERY D. EDWARDS, Glasgow 
PHYLLIS C. EDWARDS, Louisville 
JUDY A. EGBERT, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM S. ELLIS, Lebanon, Tenn. 
MARY J. ELMORE, Middlesboro 
SANDRA F. ELMORE, Glasgow 

NINA A. EMERSON, New Albany, fad 
JAMIE R. EMMICK, Lewisport 


VICKIE A. ENGLISH, Bowling Green 
PHILIPP W. ERHARDT, Newton, N_J. 
PAMELA L. ERTNER, Portland, Tenn. 

CARL E. ESTELLE, JR., Louisville 
BONNIE D. ESTES, Louisville 

OWEN J. ESTES, Munfordville 

ROBIN D. FAITH, Owensboro 
VIRGINIA L. FAITH, Lebanon, Tenn. 
RONALD D. FARAGO, Farmingdale, N.Y. 


JONI L. FARLEY, Franklin 

TIMOTHY S. FEAGIN, Calhoun 
PENELOPE FELAND, Lawrenceburg 
DIANE M. FERRIELL, Louisville 
EUGENE K. FIELDS, Louisville 
DEBBRA A. FLETCHER, Radcliff 
CHERYL S. FLORY, Lambertville, Mich. 
MARY M. FOGARTY, Valley Station 
PERRI L. FORD, Fairdale 


SHELIA J. FORSHEE, Franklin 

LEE H. FORST, Louisville 

JAMES M. FOSTER, Fairdale 

DEBRA J. FOWLER, Louisville 

SUSAN M. FOX, Lewisburg 

WILLIAM T. FRAEBEL, III, Lexington 
JAMIE M. FRANCIS, Springfield, Ill. 
DAVID L. FRANK, Murray 

THERESA L. FRANKLIN, Hopkinsville 


JULIA A. FREEMAN, Glasgow 

MARKLEY M. FREER, Owensboro 

SARA L. FREIBERT, Louisville 

MARK W. FROEDGE, Edmonton 

VICKI D. FROGGE, Russellville 

STEVEN J. FULLER, Bowling Green 

MARY E. GALLOWAY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
MELODY GALLOWAY, Bowling Green 
SHERRY L. GARDNER, Louisville 


ROBERTA S. GARMON, Burkesville 
PHILLIP A. GARRETT, Cottontown, Tenn. 
CATHERINE E. GARVIN, Bowling Green 

JANET R. GARY, Morgantown 
STANLEY L. GAUS, Fairdale 

PAULA A. GEISER, Springfield, Ill. 
DAWN M. GEISLER, Louisville 
DEBORA K. GENTRY, Bowling Green 
DOUGLAS A. GENTRY, Louisville 


NANCY C. GIBSON, Hodgenville 
SHEILA L. GIBSON, Louisville 
MARGARET L. GILBERT, Owensboro 
BOBBI A. GIRVIN, Livermore 
ROBERT K. GIVEN, Alvaton 

DAVID A. GLASPIE, Louisville 
ANTHONY D. GLORE, Louisville 
PAUL I. GLOVER, Hawesville 
DANIEL G. GOAD, Bowling Green 


EDWARD W. GODFREY, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
JACQUELINE L. GOFF, Beaver Dam 

MARY E. GOFF, Louisville 

ANN M. GOLD, Highland Heights 

MONICA H. GOLD, Naples, Fla. 

MARGUERITE D. GOOCH, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
STEVEN W. GOOCH, Stanford 

MARY J. GOODIN, Lebanon 

THOMAS D. GOODMAN, Lewisburg 


JOE L. GOODNER, Springfield, Tenn. 
CONNIE J. GOODRUM, Franklin 

BRENDA L. GOODWIN, Ft. Knox 
DEBORAH J. GORE, Owensboro 

CAROLE D. GOTT, Scottsville 

TAMMY D. GOURLEY, White House, Tenn. 
CHERYL Y. GOWER, Lewisburg 

KERRY B. GRAHAM, Bowling Green 
SANDRA F. GRAHAM, Russellville 


LISA A. GRANTZ, Louisville 

KENT L. GRAVES, Bardstown 
BRYAN W. GRAY, Louisville 
WILLIE R. GRAY, Harlan 
DEBORAH L. GREEN, Beaver Dam 
DONNA S. GREEN, Louisville 
MARIA A. GREEN, Russellville 
BRADFORD D. GREGORY, Franklin 
RONALD T. GRENKO, Troy, Ohio 
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Debbie Whitmer and Vicky Whittaker 
could play plenty of tricks on unsuspect- 
ing friends because most people think 
the roommates are twins. 

“It’s weird,” Miss Whittaker said of 
the phenomenon that differentiates 
them from most roommates. 

Miss Whittaker added that several 
people have confused the two. “At a fra- 
ternity party, one guy looked at Debbie 
and said, ‘Are you all twins?’ And when 
we told him no, he kept on saying, ‘Well, 
are you sisters?”’ she said. “Our R.A. 
even got us mixed up the first day we 
moved in.” 

Both freshmen have short, wheat-col- 
ored hair and small, triangular faces. 
They can trade wardrobes because both 
are just an inch or two above five feet. 
The only feature that might give them 
away is their eye color. Miss Whittaker 
has blue eyes and Miss Whitmer’s eyes 
are brown. 

Until the girls came to Western they 
never noticed the resemblance, Miss 
Whitmer said. 

Friends at Owensboro Senior High 
School had never suggested the pair was 
similar. “They knew us too well,” Miss 
Whitmer said. 

Teachers, however, often confused the 
two. To complicate matters, the girls 
sometime wore matching outfits, an old 
twin trick. 

They began to realize they had a lot in 
common, and now as college students 
they sometimes capitalize on those 
things. 

Not one, but two Pisces posters hang 
on their dorm walls, celebrating the fact 
that their birthdays are only Rive days 
apart. The roommates often wear identi- 
cal football jerseys with their similar 


Listening to Barry Manilow’s popu release, 
“Weekend in New England,” freshmen Debbie 
Whitmer and Vicky Whittaker play gin rummy, 
one of their favorite pastimes. Miss Whitmer won 
the game. Manilow visited Western in November. 


Two of a kind 


names printed on the back. 

Behind the casual attempts to be alike, 
Miss Whitmer and Miss Whittaker are 
somewhat different, they said. 

In high school, the two were totally 
opposite,” according to Miss Whittaker. 
She was interested in cheerleading and 
being on the drill team; Miss Whitmer 
was in art and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica Clubs. 

Their interests continue to vary. Miss 
Whitmer is a horticulture major and 
Miss Whittaker is a legal secretarial ad- 
ministration major. 

Still, the two believe their personal- 
ities are basically the same. “We’re 
crazy,” laughed Miss Whitmer. “She can 
say, ‘Debbie, guess what?’ and before 
she can tell me, I'll tell her. Then she'll 
say, ‘How did you know that?” 

Things were not always so agreeable 
however. “We get along better now than 


DARLA A. GRIBBIN, Owensboro 

JOHN G. GRIGSBY, JR., Cadiz 

DEDRA R. GRIMWOOD, Evansville, Ind. 
CARLENE A. GRINSTEAD, Paducah 
LINDA G. GRISH, Clinton, N_J. 

CURTIS D. GROVE, Gallatin, Tenn. 
THERESE A. GRUNEISEN, Louisville 
ALISA H. GUFFEY, Bowling Green 

LISA C. GUMM, Greensburg 


ERIC V. HABERMEHL, Bowling Green 
MARK E. HACKLER, Bowling Green 
TOWANDA J. HADDOX, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. HAFFNER, Bowling Green 
DAVID E. HAGANS, Louisville 

FRANK T. HAGERMAN, Bowling Green 
SCOTT L. HALE, Louisville 

TERRY W. HALE, Glasgow 

AUDREY A. HALEY, Irvington 


ANNETTE HALL, Elkton 

CINDY D. HALL, Auburn 

MARCIA N. HALL, Tallahassee, Fla. 
SHARON K. HALL, Leitchfield 

JOHN W. HAM, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DENNIS D. HAMILTON, Louisville 
TIMOTHY D. HAMMER, Tompkinsville 
CARLENE J. HANCOCK, Hopkinsville 
DEBORAH F. HANCOCK, Greenville 


ties we first got here,” Miss Whittaker 
said. 

“We were both away from home and 
we weren't used to each other and seeing 
each other’s face for 24 hours a day. She 
would come in and I’d say, ‘What's 
wrong with you?’ and she’d say ‘Noth- 
ing. What’s wrong with you?’”’ Miss 
Whitmer said. 

With exceptions, the girls said they 
share most everything ABs “We share 
food and cook a lot, unless we can bum a 
ride when somebody is going out to eat,” 
Miss Whittaker said. 

They share KP duties, too. “We take 
turns cooking the stuff and washing the 
dishes,” Miss Whitmer said. 

The untwins said they plan to contin- 
ue to live together in Room 307, Rodes 
Harlin Hall, and as long as they do, 
friends should be on the lookout for 


tricks of the twin trade. 
— SARA-LOIS KERRICK (1 
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KATHLEEN H. HANCOCK, Monticello 
RICHARD A. HANCOCK, Morganfield 
CAROLYN E. HANDLEY, Prospect 
KAREN E. HANKING, Cave City 
SHERRI L. HARDCASTLE, Alvaton 
TRACEY J. HARDESTY, Benton 

RITA A. HARDIN, Huff 

TAMARA L. HARDIN, Owensboro 
JANET K. HARDISON, Lewisburg 


DEBORAH F. HARGIS, Alvaton 

TERESA L. HARGIS, Bowling Green 

JAMES E. HARGROVE, Milton 

KAREN H. HARLIN, Gamaliel 

GLENDA F. HARLOW, Bowling Green 
EDWARD H. HARPER, Hendersonville, Tenn 
CHERYL E. HARPOOL, Sonora 

BARRY K. HARRIS, Rockfield 

BILLY E. HARRIS, Bowling Green 


FREDERICK L. HARRIS, Lexington 
GERRY L. HARRIS, Lexington 

JANICE J. HARRIS, Hendersonville, Tenn 
JOHN B. HARRIS, Louisville 

JOSEPH R. HARRIS, JR., Lexington 
LERAE A. HARRIS, Owensboro 

PAMELA D. HARRIS, Bowling Green 
DAVID F. HARRISON, Bowling Green 
HELEN M. HARRISON, Williamstown 


LAURA E. HARRISON, Valley Station 
PEGGY S. HARRISON, Fountain Run 
THOMAS M. HARRISON, Elkton 
VAN HARRISON, Nashville, Tenn. 
TERI L. HATCHETT, Russellville 
PEGGY A. HATLER, Scottsville 
MARSHA A. HAVEN, Cromwell 
DAVID W. HAWES, Owensboro 
SHIRLEY J. HAWES, Philpot 
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Painted 
patches 


Sometimes art majors get stuck 
doing the “dirty” work when ar- 
tistic ability is needed. Junior art 
major Nanette Alwes didn’t vol- 
unteer, but was appointed to paint 
a window decoration for East Hall 
on Halloween. Lynne Gibson 
helped paint the Charlie Brown 
theme, “The Great Pumpkin,” in 
multi-colored tempera. 


THOMAS R. HAWLEY, Troy, Ohio 
JOSEPH L. HAYDEN, Loretto 
RUSSELL M. HAYES, Bowling Green 
DAVID M. HAYNES, Rockport 
FOREST D. HAYNES, III, Louisville 
SUSAN L. HAYNES, Bowling Green 
HUGH B. HEATER, Bowling Green 
SCOTTIE E. HEATH, Adolphus 
VICKI A. HEIN, Owensboro 


MARK E. HEINTZMAN, Peoria, III. 
DIANA G. HELM, Owensboro 
ROBERT N. HELM, III, Louisville 
SANDRA J. HELSLEY, Louisville 
DIANE C. HEMMEN, Vine Grove 
MARK J. HENDERSON, Elizabethtown 
LESLIE A. HENSHAW, Madisonville 
DEBORAH L. HERTELENDY, Louisville 
GERALDINE L. HESTER, Jeffersontown 


TRACIE L. HEYDUCK, Pineville 

JILL A. HIGGASON, Merrillville, Ind. 
DONNA J. HIGGINBOTHAN, Rockfield 
RHONDA L. HIGH, Casey Creek 
JANICE L. HIGHTOWER, Hopkinsville 
BERNITA D. HILL, Bowling Green 
KAREN R. HILL, Madisonville 
KENNETH W. HILL, Bowling Green 
THERESA E. HILL, Scottsville 


HARRIETTA HIMES, Vanceburg 
MICHELE L. HINES, Russellville 
W. KIRK HINES, Bowling Green 
SANDRA HINKLEY, Bowling Green 
SHARON K. HOBBS, Hawesville 
DEBRA K. HOBSON, Salem, Ind. 
TAFFYE B. HOBSON, Hopkinsville 
JANE L. HODAPP, Dayton, Ohio 
JUDY M. HODGES, Tompkinsville 


PAMELA S. HODGES, Glasgow 

DIANE E. HOLBROOK, Mayking 
LARRY D. HOLLAND, Paducah 

DAVID M. HOLT, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


PAMELA J. HONAKER, Danville 
DONALD R. HOOD, JR., Winchester 
MARY E. HOOD, Glasgow 

PAUL A. HOOKS, Cadiz 


STEVEN C. HORNER, Ft. Thomas 
LAURA A. HORTIN, Evansville, Ind. 
JANNA L. HORTON, Louisville 
BRENDA D. HOUGH, Paducah 


BARBARA M. HOUSTON, Franklin 
GARY D. HOUSTON, Franklin 
DANNY J. HOWARD, Tompkinsville 
FELICIA G. HOWARD, Penrod 


MARILYN;G. HOWLETT, Auburn 
MICHAEL R. HOWTON, Dawson Springs 
DIANNA L. HUBBARD, Louisville 
SUSAN M. HUDAK, Edison, N.J. 


TERRI L. HUFF, Bowling Green 
BILLY W. HUFFINES, Franklin 
JOHN K. HUGHART, Hopkinsville 
DAVID G. HUGHES, Franklin 


JOSEPH M. HUGHES, Loretto 
KELLY L. HUGHES, Tulsa, Okla. 
KAREN L. HUMPHREY, Louisville 
DAVID W. HUNDLEY, Rineyville 


SUSAN B. HUNDLEY, Hopkinsville 
BARBARA H. HUNT, Smiths Grove 
JAMES F. HUNT, Tompkinsville 

REBECCA D. HUNT, chepherdeville 


MATTHEW T. HUNTER, Bowling Green 
TERESA D. HUNTON, Rockfield 
DANNY HURD, Gamaliel 

CHESTER C. HURDLE, Hopkinsville 
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JANICE A. HURSTON, Louisville 
DEBRA A. HUSSEY, Nashville, Tenn. 
JUDY R. INGRAM, Morgantown 
TAJUDEEN L. IPAYE, Lagos, Nigeria 
PAMELA L. ISENBERG, Cave City 
ANNE M. JACKEL, Bowling Green 
BARBARA J. JACKSON, Lexington 
JEFFREY T. JACKSON, Franklin 
KEVIN L. JACKSON, Smiths Grove 


MARCIA S. JACKSON, Bowling Green 
ROBERT D. JACKSON, Elizabethtown 
RONALD D. JAGGERS, Bowling Green 
WANDA L. JAMES, Franklin 

JOHN F. JARBOE, McDaniels 
THOMAS L. JECKER, Louisville 

JULIE A. JEFFREY, LaPorte, Ind. 
RANDAL M. JENKINS, Bowling Green 
MARTHA J. JENNINGS, Bowling Green 


LEANN JERNIGAN, Auburn 

PAMELA J. JOHNS, Princeton 

ANN R. JOHNSON, Danville 

BARBARA F. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
BRENDA J. JOHNSON, Rockfield 
CHRISTOPHER A. JOHNSON, Lafayette, Tenn. 
DAVID D. JOHNSON, Louisville 

DEBRA F. JOHNSON, Fairdale 

DONNIE R. JOHNSON, Greenville 


FRANCES L. JOHNSON, Trenton 
JEFFREY D. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
JERRY L. JOHNSON, Georgetown 
JOANIE M. JOHNSON, Anderson, Ind. 
LINDA G. JOHNSON, Bowling Green 
LOIS A. JOHNSON, Livermore 
MARGARET M. JOHNSON, Guthrie 
SARAH A. JOHNSON, Owensboro 
THOMAS L. JOHNSON, Philpot 


FRANCES L. JOHNSTON, Cub Run 
KATHERINE J, JOINER, Hopkinsville 
DEBBIE J. JOLLY, Bowling Green 
BONITA M. JONES, Elizabethtown 
DANIEL C. JONES, Bowling Green 
FLOYD E. JONES, Webberville, Mich. 
KAREN S. JONES. Owensboro 
NANCY E. JONES, Media, Pa. 
TERESA D. JONES, Smiths Grove 
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Freshmen 


In anticipation of her first college class, Emi- 
ly Pierce, a freshman from Leitchfield, dis- 
played normal nervous reactions over a 15- 
minute period before the class began. The 
English 101 class was taught by Joe Boggs. It 
was one of 80 sections. 


— Photos by J. Burton 


VICKY L. JONES, Louisville 


RICHARD H. JOYNER, Hendersonville, Tern. 


CARROLL M. KACSUR, Louisville 
BERNARD W. KAELIN, Owensboro 
AMY L. KARCHES, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ALI KARIMI, Tehran, Iran 

JOHN C. KEELE, Louisville 

MICHAEL A. KEIDEL, North Bend, Ohio 
KEE A. KELL, Sparta, Tenn. 


SHEILA F. KELLEY, Franklin 
TIMOTHY KELLUM, Fairfield, Ohio 
LLOYD C. KEMP, III, Bowling Green 
RONALD C. KENNEY, Bowling Green 
RHONDA L. KEOWN, Philpot 
STEPHEN J. KEPHART, Burgin 
KAREN A. KERR, Louisville 

REGINA K. KERSEY, Bowling Green 
JAMIE J. KEY, Bowling Green 


FORREST C. KILLEBREW, Russellville 
MILDRED A. KILLIAN, Owensboro 
ROBERT L. KIMBERLAND, Bardstown 
BRIAN L. KIMBERLIN, Owensboro 
DANIEL C. KINSNER, Bowling Green 
SHIRLEY L. KIPER, Leitchfield 
SAUNDRA T. KIRBY, Louisville 
REBECCA R. KIRCHHOFF, California 
DEBRA L. KIRKLAND, Lebanon 


ELIZABETH A. KLEIN, Hopkinsville 
DARYL B. KNAUER, Ft. Bhai 
SHERRI J. KNOTT, Owensboro 
STEPHEN L. KOESTEL, Louisville 
JOSEPH W. KOONS, Louisville 
KATHRYN A. KRAFT, Barrington, Ill. 
MARY P. KRAUS, Calhoun 

OWEN D. LAMBERT, Scottsville 
TAMMY A. LAMPMAN, Louisville 


ALICE F. LANE, Woodburn 
ROBYN D. LANE, Portland, Tenn. 
SHARLENE LASHLEY, Brownsville 
ROBERTA L. LEACH, Hartford 
KENNEY R. LEE, Bowling Green 
NICKY W. LEE, Scottsville 

RENEE S. LEE, Louisville 

SHEILA A. LEE, Leitchfield 
LAURA J. LEHMANN, Louisville 


SUSAN M. LEMMON, Louisville 
KAREN G. LENTZ, Bowling Green 


CAROL J. LESSLEY,|Bowling Green 
FANNIELLEN J. LEWIS, Middlesboro 


LISA C. LEWIS, Bowling Green 
PRISCILLA A. LEWIS, Russellville 


CATHERINE A. LICHTEFELD, Louisville 
JOHN S. LIGHTSY, Louisville 


MICHELLE M. LINDEMAN, Crestwood 
SUSAN A. LINDSEY, Glasgow 


VAN L. LINDSEY, Bowling Green 
KATHRYN N. LINK, Franklin 


WILLIAM A. LINNIG, Louisville 
SUSAN K. LIVESAY, Bowling Green 


GAYLA L. LOCKHART, Woodburn 
JANET H. LOFTIN, Elkton 
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| 
| 
| 


MARGARET A. LOFTIS, Glasgow 
NANCY L. LOHMAN, Louisville 
DENNIS R. LONG, Lewisport 
NANCY H. LONG, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
SUSANNE LORD, Owensboro 
MARGARET M. LOSSON, Bowling Green 
MARK S. LOVELY, Cadiz 

KENNETH M. LUCAS, Middlebur 
LAURA L. LUECHT, Peoria, III 


DAVID R. LUURTSEMA, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LEONARD R. LYONS, Scottsville 
CYNTHIA K. MABRY, Henderson 

PEGGY S. MADISON, Bowling Green 
SELENE MAHAFFEY, Ft. Benning, Ga. 
ANN M. MANIGOLD, Bardstown 

MARK A. MANUEL, LaGrange, III. 
MARCIA E. MAPLE, Louisville 

DEBORAH R. MARLER, Hardin 


MICHAELE S. MARLOW, California 
PAMELA J. MARSH, Glasgow 

DEENA S. MARTIN, Boonville, ey 
ELIZABETH A. MARTIN, Nashville, Tenn. 
KAREN E. MARTIN, Louisville 

KAREN L. MARTIN, Union City, Tenn. 
PATRICIA S. MARTIN, Scottsville 

PAUL E. MARTIN, Lexington 

ELOISE M. MATHENY, Madisonville 


CANDY D. MATHIS, Cadiz 

TAMI M. MATHIS, Benton 

JOY D. MATTHEWS, Sheppard, Tex. 
KARON K. MAY, Owensboro 

GERALD E. MAYO, Henderson 
MARYANNE R. MCCAULLEY, Louisville 
JUDY L. MCCLANAHAN, Springfield, Tenn. 
MARY L. MCCLEESE, Garrison 

LORA L. MCCLINTOCK, Bowling Green 


DORIS E. MCCORMICK, Russellville 
BENJAMIN H. MCCULLOCH, Louisville 
BILLY J. MCDOUGAL, Murray 
ROBERT MCFADDEN, Bowling Green 
SUSAN F. MCGINNIS, Hopkinsville 
TIMOTHY D. MCGUIRE, Glasgow 
DAVID T. MCJOYNT, Owensboro 
ELIZABETH A. MCKENNA, Paducah 
THERESA L. MCKINLEY, Louisville 


JULIE A. MCMILLEN, Russellville 
LAURA J MCMILLIAN, Walton 
SANDRA M. MCNALLY, Radcliff 
ELIZABETH A. MCNATTON, Owensboro 
LISA J. MCNATTON, Owensboro 
DIANA L. MCQUADY, Beaver Dam 
SCOTT W. MEACHAM, Benton, III. 
RALPH S. MEADOWS, Miamisburg, Ohio 
JOYCE A. MEDLEY, Owensboro 


ELISSIA G. MEEKS, Bowling Green 
MARTY R. MEFFORD, Hawesville 
SHARON A. MEIMAN, Louisville 
CHRISTINA A. MELCHER; Louisville 
KAREN. L. MELHISER, Owensboro 
DION L. MENSER, Baroda, Mich. 
KAREN M. MERRITT, Louisville 
JEANNE M. MESKER, LaGrange 
SARAH M. MIDDLETON, Henderson 


ROBERT C. MILLEN, Rockfield 
BARBARA E. MILLER, Nashville, Tenn. 
CONNIE E. MILLER, Elkton 

DEANNE M. MILLER, Louisville 
DONNA E. MILLER, Calhoun 

HEIDI L. MILLER, Sodus, Mich. 

JOHN A. MILLER, Louisville 
KIMBERLY MILLER, Bowling Green 
KIMBERLY A. MILLER, Bowling Green 


MARK K. MILLER, Louisville 
RHYIA M. MILLER, Hollywood, Fla. 
TRACY A. MILLER, Owensboro 
CAROLYN A. MILLS, Louisville 
ELLEN E. MILLS, Westerville, Ohio 
PAMELA S. MILTON, Louisville 
TIMOTHY J. MILUK, Parma, Ohio 
DAVID L. MIMMS, Bowling Green 
MICHELE J. MINOGUE, Louisville 


CONNIE J. MINOR, Horse Cave 
REBECCA A. MINTON, Bowling Green 
CHRISTOPHER R. MITCHELL, Clay 
DONNA S. MITCHELL, Lewisport 
MARY L. MITCHELL, Louisville 
SHEILA B. MITCHEL, Bowling Green 
MARK B. MOGAN, Prospect 
QUANNAH S. MOLLOY, Louisville 
JEFFREY A. MONROE, Louisville 


MELVA J. MONTGOMERY, Winchester 
CRAIG B. MOORE, Louisville 

GARY R. MOORE, Murray 

KAREN L. MOORE, Louisville 
MICHELLE L. MOORE, Symsonia 
TONIA C. MOORE, Louisville 
WARREN T. MOORE, JR., Radcliff 
JAMES D. MOORHATCH, Louisville 
CORNELIA A. MORGAN, Glasgow 


KENNETH J. MORTON, Louisville 
MICHAEL F. MOSS, LaCenter 
PAMELA G MUCKER, Louisville 
MELINDA M. MUELLER, Erlanger 
ANNE L. MULTERER, Bowling Green 
JAMES D. MURPHY, Bowling Green 
SUE A. MURRAY, Augusta 

ELI N. MURRELL, Louisville 
NAUSHA L. MURRELL, Louisville 


BETH A. MUSGROVE, Dawson Springs 
HENRY G. NAGEL, IV, Louisville 

LINDA J. NAPIER, Morgantown 

DEBORAH S. NASH, Russellville 

LAURA L. NATION, Owensboro 

STEVEN W. NEELY, Somerset 

BARRY D. NEWTON, Sebree 

CHOKECHAI NGANTHAVEE, Bowling Green 
JENNIFER L. NICHOLS, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MARSHA L. NICHOLS, Glasgow 
THERESA M. NICHOLS, Horse Cave 
CARYN L. NICHOLSON, Louisville 
PHYLLIS L. NOEL, Elkhorn 

SAMMYE H. NOLEN, Glasgow 

THOMAS J. NORD, Dale, Ind 

SHERRY V. OCKERMAN, Bardstown 
SUSAN C. ODANIEL, Louisville 
HEATHER D. ODONNELL, Bowling Green 


ANGELA M. OLDEN, Louisville 

KAREN S. OSBORNE, Owensboro 

SUE C. OSBORNE, Henderson 

MARK A. OSTASZEWSKI, Highland, Ind 
ELIZABETH OTTO, Radcliff 

ELEANOR K. OVERBEY, Bowling Green 
KAREN D. OWEN, Princeton 

CYNTHIA A. OWENS, Louisville 
JOSEPH R. OWENS, Louisville 


LAFREATER E. OWENS, Franklin 
MAUDE E. OWENS, Woodburn 
KAMIL H. OZGENEL, Ankara, Turkey 
AGNES W. PAGE, Russellville ; 
OLA M. PAGE, Glasgow 

PAMELA L. PAGE, Burkesville 

TANA L. PALMER, Scottsville 
SHEILA G. PARDUE, Hopkinsville ; 
MARY N. PATE, Owensboro 


CHERYL A. PATERSON, Hendersonville, Tenn. i 
STACEY L. PATTERSON, Princeton j 
LUCINDA L. PATTON, Eddyville f 
CYNTHIA Y. PAYNE, Owensboro j 
JENIFER K. PAYNE, Owensboro } 
SANDRA G. PAYNE, Philpot | 
DEBORAH J. PEARSON, Bowling Green | 
JOETTA L. PEARSON, Greenville 
TERESA K. PECK, Russell Springs | 


HUGH E. PEDDYCORT, Bowling Green 

NIKKI L. PEDEN, Glasgow 

TIMOTHY A. PEMBERTON, Bowling Green 

EDDIE D. PENDLETON, Campbellsville | 
VICKI L. PENDLETON, LaGrange | 
JASON K. PENDLEY, Morgantown | 
TONY K. PEPPER, Campbellsville I 
JOHN C. PERKINS, JR., Bowling Green 
STANLEY T. PETERIE, Bowling Green 


SHERRY T. PETTY, Louisville 
DIANA L. PHELPS, Bowling Green 
KARIN M. PHILLIPS, Hendersonville, Tenn 
VICKI L. PHILLIPS, Falls of Rough | 
JOAN J. PHILPOT, Tomplinevilts 
DANIEL A. PICKERRELL, Jeffersontown 
KAREN L. PICKWICK, Louisville 
DARELL R. PIERCE, Louisville 

DEBBIE J. PIERCE, Owensboro 


DWAYNE T. PIERCE, Leitchfield 

EMILY G. PIERCE, Leitchfield 

ROBERT W. PILLOW, Owensboro 
CATHY A. PINKSTON, Mt. Washington 
LAURA E. PINSKA, Princeton 
THOMASINE D. PLATT, Henderson 
DEBBIE R. POLLOCK, Harned 

LINDA C. POPHAM, Rhodelia 
SANDRA F. POPPLEWELL, Jamestown 


JOEL H. PORTER, Falls of Rough 
KENNETH PORTER, Chicago, III 
MARCIA L. PORTMAN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
CHERYL J. POTTER, Bowling Green ' 
TIMOTHY C. POTTS, Louisville | 
ERIC W. POWELL, Utica | 
SANDRA L. POWELL, Clarkson 

SHARON L. POWELL, Clarkson 

SHERRILL L. POWELL, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


JERALD L. POWER, Portland, Tenn 
ANTHONY E. POWERS, Owensboro | 
CAROL J. PRECIOUS, Louisville 

DINAH L. PRESLEY, Louisville 

DOUGLAS A. PRICE, Owensboro 

MICHAEL PRINCE, Dearborn, Mich 

SUSAN J. PROBUS, Owensboro 

CATHY L. PROCTOR, Olmstead 

MARY L. PROCTOR, Lexington 


MARIJANE PRUDEN, Owensboro 
VALERIE K. PULLIAM, Owensboro 
MARY E. QUIRE, Louisville 
RHONDA L. RADCLIFFE, Paoli, Ind. 
GIGI I. RADER, Louisville 

ROBIN W. RAGGARD, Louisville 
LYDIA D. RAGLIN, Harlan 

MARY A. RALEY, Bowling Green 
CATHY L. RAMBO, Radcliff 


MARNA K. RAMEY, ts a Ohio 
GARY L. RAMSEY, Louisville 
RHONDA J. RAMSEY, Glasgow 
VICKIE C. RAMSEY, Russellville 
LAURA J. RANDOLPH, Midland, Mich 
RUTH A. RAWLINGS, Lexington 
CAROL R. RAY, Louisville 

CHARLES C. RAY, Russellville 
PATRICIA E. REAM, Dayton, Ohio 


WILLIAM D. RECTOR, Louisville 
JONATHAN S. REDFORD, Glasgow 
MELISSA J. REDMAN, Dawson Springs 
LOUISE A. REDMON, Louisville 
SHARON D. REED, Bardstown 
BRENDA J. REGENBOGEN, Burlington 
ALAN L. REID, Bowling Green 

KATHY D. RENICK, Scottsville 

PAUL F. RESCH, Louisville 


DANIEL M. REYNOLDS, Scottsville 
LESLIE P. REYNOLDS, Fern Creek 
ROGER R. REYNOLDS, Auburn 
SONIA A. REYNOLDS, Bowling Green 
WILLIAM T. REYNOLDS, Owensboro 
TONY A. RHEA, Bowling Green 
LESLIE RICHARDSON, Paducah 
DANA J. RICKARD, Owensboro 
JANET L. RIDDLE, Albany 
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ANITA A. RIECKEN, Evansville, Ind 

LARRY W. RIGSBY, Bondville 

CATHERINE J. RINEHARD, Cherry Hill, NJ 
RONNIE W. RIORDAN, Horse Cave 

MARY M. RITCHIE, Bardstown 

ANN D. ROARK, Lafayette, Tenn. 
CHRISTINE A. ROBBINS, Fordsville 


DIANE J. ROBE, Bowling Green 

KAREN F. ROBERTS, Franklin’ 

PATTY A. ROBERTS, Owensboro 
RUSSELL S. ROBERTS, Paintsville 
MARSHA L. ROBERTSON, Murray 
MARY B. ROBERTSON, Hopkinsville 
CYNTHIA A. ROBINSON, Evansville, Ind. 


LUCRETIA ROBINSON, Greenville 
RANDALL P. ROBINSON, Irvington 
SCOTT G. ROBINSON, Lebanon, Tenn. 
KIM D. ROBISON, Louisville 

JEFFREY B. ROGERS, Nashville, Tenn. 
EDWARD E. RONCONI, Mishawaka, Ind. 
ROBERT M. RONEY, Huntsville, Ala. 


DEBORAH C. ROSE, Morgantown 
SANDRA A. ROSA, Crestwood 
SUSAN M. ROTHMAN, Bonnieville 
RHONDA C. ROUTT, Hodgenville 
JOHN M. ROWE, Burkesville 
ANTHONY R. RUCKEL, Eubank 
PATRICIA A. RUEFF, Louisville 


REBECCA A. RUEFF, Bowling Green 
KATHLEEN A. RUGGLES, Glasgow 
REBECCA A. RUSHER, Maceo 
PAMELA J. RUSSELL, Gilbertsville 
RICKY G. RUSSELL, Park City 
REBECCA M. RUTLEDGE, Danville 
MARY L. SALLEE, Bowling Green 


NANCY D. SALMON, Owensboro 

SARAH J. SANDEFUR, Bowling Green 
STARLA R. SANDEFUR, Dawson Springs 
MARGARET H. SANDERS, Nashville, Tenn. 
TAMANY T. SANDERS, Goodlettsville, Tenn. 
CATHERINE L. SARGENT, Ft. Knox 

LORIE S. SCHABER, Owensboro 


MARK D. SCHAFTLEIN, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. SCHINDLER, LaGrange 
KARLA A. SCHLENSKER, Milltown, Ind. 
ANNE C. SCHMIDT, Jasper, Ind. 
PAMELA J. SCHMOKER, Ft. Campbell 
KAYE G. SCHNEIDER, Middlesboro 
MARCIA H. SCHULTE, Bellevue 


LAURA L. SCHULTZ, Louisville 
RICK P. SCHUSTER, Cudahy, Wis. 
BRUCE SCHWARTZ, Freehold, N.J. 
CYNTHIA K. SCILLIAN, Eddyville 

ALFREIDA L. SCOTT, Albany 
JEFFREY S. SCOTT, Bedford 
LEANN SCOTT, Princeton 


PAMELA K. SCOTT, Bowling Green 
ROBERT W. SCOTT, Cave City 
ROBYN G. SCOTT, Bowling Green 
SHERYL G. SCOTT, Summer Shade 
PATRICIA S. SEARS, Alvaton 
TIMOTHY W. SEARS, Somerset 
MICHAEL S. SEGO, Brownsville 


KATHERINE T. SEWARD, Bowling Green 
DAVID I. SHADOWEN, Bowling Green 
DEBORAH A. SHAFFER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
NANCY C. SHAFFER, Orlinda, Tenn. 

KEVIN M. SHAHEEN, Owensboro 

REGINALD G. SHANKS, Rumsey 

LARRY G. SHARP, Bowling Green 


LAURA B. SHAVER, Bowling Green 
PAMELA G. SHAVER, Central City 
KELLY J. SHAY, Ontario, Canada 
JOSEPH A. SHECKLES, Bardstown 
SHERI A. SHEPHERD, Louisville 
RUEL W. SHEPPARD, Calvert City 
SANDRA G. SHIVE, Summer Shade 


CAROL V. SHOCKLEY, Scottsville 
ANITA M. SHORT, Louisville 

VICKIE L. SHORT, Tompkinsville 
CHERYL A. SHRADER, Bowling Green 
SUSAN N. SHUGART, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
SHIRLEY P. SHULTZ, Merrillville, Ind 
LEIGH A. SIDDENS, Bowling Green 


WILLIAM K. SILLS, Harned 
THERESA M. SIMMONS, Louisville 
WILLIAM J. SIMMONS, Glasgow 
BETTY L. SIMPSON, Glasgow 
JOSEPH M. SIMPSON, Hawesville 
SHEILA C. SIMPSON, Alvaton 
CLAUDIA M. SIMS, Leitchfield 
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Splashdown 


An autumn downpour was a good 
time for two strangers to get ac- 
iainited — especially since one of 
them had an umbrella. Pam Lewis 
managed to crouch beneath Susan 
Schrier’s umbrella on a walk between 
classes. The two did not know each 
other before the incident. 

— D. Beauchamp 
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CYNTHIA G. SINGLETON, Owensboro 
DAVID A. SKILES, Middletown 
STEVEN C. SKINNER, Paducah 

SARAH L. SKIPWORTH, Russellville 
MILA M. SLEDGE, Alvaton 

MARY D. SLINKER, Central City 
VITTORIA L. SLOAN, Albany 
LANA G. SMILEY, Owensboro 
TERRY L. SMILEY, Owensboro 


VIKKI J. SMILEY, Louisville 

BARBARA J. SMITH, Hendersonville, Tenn 
CHERRY K. SMITH, Mt. Hermon 

DONNA J. SMITH, Louisville 

ELIZABETH M. SMITH, Murfreesboro, Tenn 
KIMBERLY B. SMITH, Horse Cave 
MICHAEL S. SMITH, Louisville 

RENEE V. SMITH, Chrisney, Ind. 

RUSSELL B. SMITH, JR., Crestwood 


SHEILA F. SMITH, Owensboro 

SHERRIE J. SMITH, Greensburg 

SUE E. SMITH, Scottsville 

JOHN L. SNEAD, Louisville 

CHARLES M. SOWELL, Hopkinsville 

CATHY A. SPARKS, Jeffersontown 

JOHNNIE F. SPEAKMAN, Bowling Green 
JEFFREY R. SPEARS, Bowling Green 

GEORGE B. SPEED, Paducah 

LEONARD R. SPIRES, Campbellsville 
SAUNDRA L. STAFFORD, Gilbertsville 

PRICE P. STAHL, Rockfield 

TERI L. STALLINGS, Louisville 

DAVID A. STANLEY, Mayfield 

KURT L. STAPLES, Morgantown 

LAWRENCE W. STARNES, Sweeden 
JACQUELINE N. STEENBERGEN, Fountain Run 
STEPHANIE A. STEENBERGEN, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


ELIZABETH A. STEILBERG, Louisville 
AUDREY N. STEPHENS, Bowling Green 
BARRY S. STEPHENS, Owensboro 
CONNIE J. STEPHENS, Center 

JUSTIN D. STEPHENS, Russell Springs 
KRISANN STEPHENS, Reynolds Station 
JOSEPH L. STEPHENSON, Louisville 
MARCIA M. STEVENS, Louisville 
JUANITA S. STEVENSON, Louisville 


DESIREE L. STEWART, Louisville 


KEITH B. STICHTENOTH, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GREGORY T. STICKLER, Louisville 
DONNA F. STILES, Bowling Green 


JANET L. STINSON, Scottsville 
KATHY D. STINSON, Scottsville 


SUSAN E. STITT, Evansville, Ind. 
ALICE E. STOCKER, Louisville 


SHIRLEY A. STOCKWELL, Valley Station 
GREG P. STOKES, Bowling Green 


KAREN S. STOKES, Greenville 
CARDELL STONE, Louisville 


JEFFREY D. STONE, Paducah 
CHARLES W. STRADER, JR., Bowling Green 


JOY D. STRAIN, Bowling Green 
MARK J. STRANEY, Beno eabiey 
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ALBERT R. STRATTON, Mayfield 
FREDERICKA STURDIVANT, Maysville 
DENISE G. STURGEON, Horse Cave 
VANESSA M. STURGEON, Louisville 
LYNN M. SUDDOTH, Owensboro 
LINDA K. SULLIVAN, Bowling Green 
STEVEN Y. SUMMERS, Russellville 
ANITA L. SUTHERLAND, Louisville 
KELLEY A. SWALLOW, Owensboro 


JAMES M. SWEENEY, Owensboro 
CYNTHIA A. TABB, Cecilia 
MARGANN TABOR, Scottsville 
CELESTE TANARO, Bowling Green 
TERRI L. TAPP, Henderson 
CARLOS D. TATUM, Central City 
WALTER F. TATUM, Mt. Holly, N.J 
BRYAN S. TAYLOR, Centertown 
ELIZABETH C. TAYLOR, Louisville 


FEB I. TAYLOR, Centertown 

MARIE TAYLOR, LaGrange 

RANDY K. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
SANDRA K. TAYLOR, Georgetown 
SUSAN K. TAYLOR, Bowling Green 
JOANNE M. TAYNTOR, West Eaton, N.Y 
CATHY L. TENCH, Orlando, Fla 
ELIZABETH A. TERRELL, Louisville 
DENNIS B. TERRY, Louisville 


GENEVIEVE A. THIES, Ft. Thomas 
CAREY L. THOMAS, Louisville 
DEBORAH R. THOMAS, Austin 
FRANCES A. THOMAS, Earlington 
LAURIE L. THOMAS, Calvert City 
MARSHA A. THOMAS, New Albany, Ind 
PAUL B. THOMAS, Franklin 

PETER A. THOMAS, Louisville 

SANDRA THOMAS, Ft. Campbell 


SCOTT G. THOMAS, Bowling Green 
CONNIE L. THOMPSON, Tompkinsville 
ELIZABETH L. THOMPSON, Bowling Green 
PERCY THOMPSON, III, Louisville 
STEPHEN K. THOMPSON Greensburg 
WENDY C. THOMPSON, Owensboro 
GARY A. THORNTON, Louisville 

STEVEN O. THORNTON, Bowling Green 
CAROL A. THURMOND, Portland, Tenn 


: 
) 
| 


Old 
Faithful 


Class-bound students on a 
Normal Drive sidewalk made 
perfect target practice for a car 
which fell victim to poor 
drainage along the street. The 
geyser effect occurs with any 
substantial precipitation. 


— H. Sinclair 
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CATHY J. THURMOND, Franklin 
ELIZABETH L. THURSTON, Bowling Green 
VALERIE S. TILFORD, Leitchfield 

HOLLIS A. TOPOLE, Rocky River, Ohio 
LYDIA B. TRAVELSTEAD, Franklin 

JEAN L. TRAVIS, Nashville, Tenn. 

TERRY W. TUNKS, Bowling Green 

BILLY A. TURLEY, Marion 

CHERYL R. TURNER, Louisville 


JULIE L. TURNER, Livermore 

KIMBERLY S. TURNER, Smiths Grove 
VICKI J. TUTTLE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
EVELYN D. UNDERWOOD, Louisville 
GAIL P. VAN BUSSUM, Henderson 
ARNOLD D. VANCE, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
KEITH R. VANDER KRAAUTS, Lyndon 
ANN L. VANDERSPOOL, Liberty Mills, IIL. 
ELAINE M. VANDRICK, Louisville 
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Winning And Losing Gracefully 


Most little girls imitate their mom- 
mies — right down to the high heeled 
shoes. However, few grow up to follow 
in their mothers’ footsteps. Betty 
Thompson did. 

A freshman majorette, Miss Thomp- 
son said her mother, Peggy Thompson, 
inspired her to begin eeiline at age sev- 
en. 
Miss Thompson and older sister Cin- 
dy were ‘feature twirlers for Bowling 
Green High School. A younger sister, 
Linda also twirls. 

Mrs. Thompson, physics and astron- 
omy departmental secretary, instructs 
her daughters and coaches the major- 
ettes. Because of the demands of her job 
and family, she stopped giving lessons 
after 10 years. 

According to Miss Thompson, she 

ractices approximately two hours a day 
Be days a week with the other twirlers 
and three hours a week privately. Mrs. 
Thompson watches the rehearsals. 

“The majorettes make up the routines 
themselves. I just advise them on what 
looks best,” Mrs. Thompson said. 

“The girls have always given me com- 
plete cooperation,” she added. 

“Mother isn’t too hard on me, she just 
tells me when I can do better,” said Miss 
Thompson. 

The textiles and clothing merchandis- 
ing major said she has participated in 
approximately 55 to 60 local, state and 
national contests. 

The twirler recalled a particular inci- 
dent which occurred before a Hopkins- 
ville contest. 

“Right before I was due to perform, 


With only a handful of seats occupied in Smith 
Stadium, Betty Thompson practices her twirlin 
routine as her mother Peggy operates a tape record- 
er used with certain segments of each session. The 
freshman said she and the two other majorettes 
worked approximately 10 hours each week. 


my costume zipper broke,” she said. “We 
had to perform major surgery on it. 

“Even now, it takes 15 to 20 minutes to 
get the costume off,” she said, laughing. 

She said she has traveled to Foada 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Missouri. She 
added that the Kansas City contest three 
or four years ago was the last national 
competition she has entered. 

The freshman added that she has not 
placed in the top seven in any of the 
national competitions that she entered. 
She said, however, that she will try to 
place in the competition at Denver, 
Colo., in August. 

Miss Thompson said there are advan- 
tages to twirling at Western. “The rou- 
tines in the contests are much more diffi- 
cult because we have a certain routine to 
follow,” she added. 

“There is a lot of pressure because you 
have to perform for the judges.” 

Miss Thompson said she Fikes to per- 
form on the football field because it is 
“more fun.” “I can see the people be- 
cause they are right there,” she added. 

As her mother did, Miss Thompson 
taught twirling at a local elementary 
school, assisted by Tina Lewis, another 
majorette. 

“I was happy and surprised, too, when 
my students placed first in the Bowling 
Green Christmas Parade,” said Miss 
Thompson. 

The freshman said she would encour- 
age her future daughters to twirl. “It 
teaches you how to win and lose grace- 
fully,” Ae added. 

— LORRAINE COOPER AND 
KATHY WHITSON (J) 


BRENDA M. VASSIE, Bowling Green 

RANDY VAUGHN, Louisville 

RONALD M. VAUGHN, Henderson 
WILLIAM K. VEITSCHEGGER, Bowling Green 
JAMES W. VESTAL, Owensboro 

DONNA C. VICE, Morgantown 

MARY A. VICE, Burlington 

FRANCES A. VICK, Greenville 

LINDA E. VIKRE, Louisville 


KATHLEEN H. VINCENT, Russellville 

TERRI J. VINCENT, Brownsville 

KENNETH W. VINSON, Scottsville 

TERRI A. VOGT, Louisville 

JACALYN C. WADDELL, Hendersonville, Tenn 
DEBRA V. WADE, Owensboro 

DENISE M. WAGNER, Dawson Springs 

JEAN E. WAGNER, Owensboro 

JEAN M. WAGNER, Jeffersontown 


BETTY D. WALKER, Scottsville 

MICKY E. WALKER, Marion 

PAMELA J. WALKER, Warrensburg, Mo. 
ROBIN J. WALKER, Warrensburg, Mo 
RANDY V. WALL, Adairville 

MARK C. WALLACE, Glasgow 
MELODY A. WALPOLE, Ft. Campbell 
JOSEPH L. WALTERS, Greensburg 

TERI K. WAMPLER, LaPorte, Ind. 


KIMBERLY L. WARD, Owensboro 
TAMMARA WARD, Louisville 

EFFIE M. WARE, New Liberty 

JEFFREY L. WARNER, Liberty 

DOUGLAS A. WATHEN, Owensboro 

PAUL L. WATKINS, Frankfort 

KIM E. WATROUS, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
DAVID T. WEATHERFORD, Campbellsville 
VALERIE J. WEAVER, Bowling Green 


DEBORAH J. WEBB, Lewisburg 

GREG A. WEBSTER, Calvert City 

JOHN W. WEDDLE, III, Liberty 
FREDERICK T. WELCH, Owensboro 
JANIS K. WELLS, Lewisbur 

PAULA L. WELLS, Rockfiel 

CYNTHIA S. WENDT, Bowling Green 
DONNA K. WESLEY, Jamestown 

BRYAN G. WESTERBY, Webberville, Mich. 


LAURA M. WHALEN, Greensboro 
KATHERINE WHEAT, Auburn 

CAROL J. WHEELER, Lamb 

CLARA J. WHEELER, Edmonton 
CONNIE B. WHITE, Russellvilie 
CYNTHIA S. WHITE, Mt. Hermon 
DEBORAH L. WHITE, Russellville 

JEFF L. WHITE, Russellville 

LARRY E. WHITE, Hendersonville, Tenn. 


META C. WHITE, Scottsville 
DENNIS K. WHITLOCK, Louisville 
VICKI J. WHITLOW, Louisville 
DEBORAH L. WHITMER, Owensboro 
PHYLLIS A. WHITSON, Greenville 
VICKY E. WHITTAKER, Owensboro 
JOHN T. WICKMAN, Red Bank, N.J. 
JOEL D. WICKS, Morganfield 
RANDALL K. WIDICK, Franklin 


MARK W. WIEDMAR, Louisville 

LOU A. WILBUR, Clarksville, Tenn. 
KENNETH R. WILKERSON, Campbellsville 
ROBERT D. WILKEY, Owensboro 

ARTYE R. WILLIAMS, Louisville 

KAREN D. WILLIAMS, Clarkson 

NANCY A. WILLIAMS, Louisville 
SHERMAN A. WILLIAMS, Lebanon 
TERESA J. WILLIAMS, Bowling Green 


FRANCES J. WILLIFORD, Russellville 
MICHAEL L. WILLIS, Elsmere 

BERRY G. WILLOUGHBY, Scottsville 
ALAN B. WILSON, Liberty 
ANNETTE D. WILSON, Louisville 
COLE B. WILSON, Lucas 

KAREN R. WILSON, Hartford 
SCOTT S. WILSON, Louisville 
WILLIAM M. WILSON, Philpot 


VICKI E. WIMBS, Louisville 

DANA L. WINSTEAD, Madisonville 

ROLINDA K. WISEMAN, Hickman 

SUE E. WISMAN, Louisville 

TERESA A. WITHERS, Hardyville 

TAMMIE J. WITTY, Glasgow 

TIMOTHY M. WITZIGRELITER, Hendersonville, Tenn. 
FRANCELIA WOFFORD, Harrodsburg 

BURCHEL E. WOLFE, Bowling Green 


CAROL E. WOODALL, Princeton 

LILLIAN I. WOODARD, Louisville 

LILLIE M. WOODARD, Russellville 

LOU A. WOODRUFF, Princeton 

KRISTAL L. WORTHINGTON, Bowling Green 
JACKIE L. WRIGHT, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
MARGARET WRIGHT, Henderson 

SHEILA M. WRIGHT, Campbellsville 

TERRY A. WRIGHT, Marion 


TONA L. WRIGHT, Greenville 
PEGGY L. WYNN, Louisville 
CHARLES E. YATES, Bowling Green 
THOMAS A. YATES, Scottsville 
BRENNA L. YEAST, Harrodsburg 
VICKIE L. YEVINCY, Greenville 
ALICE A. YOUNG, Burkesville 
CAROL A. YOUNG, Burkesville 
DAVID W. YOUNG, Louisville 


SD 


JIMMY E. YOUNG, Adolphus 
TERESA L. YOUNG, Lexington 
LINDA E. YOUNKIN, Louisville 
MARIA S. ZABORONAK, Louisville 
SUSAN E. ZEIDLER, Bowling Green 
SUSAN G. ZETTLEMOYER, Scottsville 
RONALD B. ZIKE, Louisville 

DAVID F. ZILLER, Highland, Ind. 
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Freshmen 


A black underground 119 

A breakthrough to Johnny’s potential 195 

“A Christmas Carol” 107 

A collage of monkeys, bionics, roots and 
debates 56-57 

A concerted effort 81 

A family reunion on every schoolday 396 

A flaw in Title IX 225 

A girl who had a dream, Brenda 226-227 

A gradual process 125 

A one-time setup 104-105 

A pool of champions 232-233 

A season to heat the odds 222-225 

A ‘smashing’ race for the Englishman 35s 

A wardrobe for every character 180 

A Week Effort 30-31 

Aaron, Lizabeth Ann 

Abbott, Joseph William 

Abbott, Kathleen Sue 291 

Abdon, Becky Joleen 386 

Abdulhaq, Ibrahim K. 

Abe, Kazuzuke 184 

Abel, Deborah Kay 328 

Abel, Lisa Rene 398 

Abell, Martha Louise 

Abell, Mary Gail 

Abell, Rebecca Frances 312, 398 

Abell, Sandra Ann 267, 276, 386 

Aberle, Tonya James 264 

Able, Forest Ross 210 

Abney, Deborah Sue 312, 386 

Abney, Debra Ann 

Abney, Marshall Carroll 328 

Abney, Neil Owen Wright 

Abram, Marva Jean 325, 386 

Absher, Jeffery Vance 

Abshire, Valerie Ann 266, 267, 376 

Abuzant, Carolyn D. Wilson 

Abuzant, Mazen Shukri 

Academics services director 145-146 

Academics services assistant dean and 
library science director 142 

Academics 152-197 

Accounting Club 314 

Accounting dept. 154-155 

Accounting dept. head 154-155, 158 

Accounting 480 158 

Accounts and budgeting control 
director 149 

Acree, Kenton Ralph 

Acting the part 98-103 

Adam, Catherine Lucille 386 

Adams, Anita Carol 386 

Adams, Elizabeth Anne 328 

Adams, Jeffery Neal 

Adams, Jon Paul 328 

Adams, Kathy Ann 96, 291, 376 

Adams, Kim Leigh 18, 398 

Adams, Leslie Douglas 

Adams, Michael Barkley 328 

Adams, Robyn Lynn 264, 386 

Adams, Saundra Patterson 

Adams, Sue Ellen 376 

Adams, Thomas Patton 

Adams, Victor Carey 

Adams, William Franklin 261 

Adams, William Todd 259, 376 

Adcock, James Edward 

Adcock, Karen Boyd 

Addington, Raymond Claude 

Addison, David Wesley 

Adeleke, Adedeji T. 

Adeyele, Oluseyi Sedonu 136, 138 

Adkins, Patricia Carol 376 

Adkins, Susan Elizabeth 

Adkins, Teddy Joe 277 

Adkisson, Milton Anthony 

Administration 126-151 

Administration and Academics 126-197 

Administration assistant dean 176 

Administrative affairs, vice-president 133 

‘Administrative and technological 
services, assistant dean 161 

Admissions office director 136, 139 

ADPI 500 271 

Affection for a country scorned by 
many 159 

Afzalan, Mahmood 304 

Afro-American Dance Ensemble 195 

Ahart, Mary Joyce 328 

Agriculture dept. 163 

Agriculture dept. head 163 

Agriculture Education Club 302-303 

Agriculture Engineering 160, 28 

Aicken, Mark Wayne 

AIESEC 314-315 

Airbrush Rendering 315 193 

Akerejah, Daniel Irivboje 304 

Akers, Alida Bayne 

Akers, Jonathan Reed 305, 328 

Akers, Rebecca Lynn 

Akers, Robert Ernest 

Akin, Barbara Jean 

Akin, Jerry Lane 

Akin, Wanda Sue 

Akridge, Deloras Fay 

Al, Janahi Ali Aquader 

Al, Kobiassi Nasser Hamed 

Al, Malki Abdullah Youseff 297 


INDEX 


Al, Ostad Amere 197 

All Decked Out 42-49 

All Sports Camp 3 

“All the President’s Men” 56 
Alamo, Allison 19 

Alawar, Samir A. 

Albani, Thomas Anthony 283 
Albrecht, Keith R. 259, 261, 398 
Albright, James E. Jr. 
Aldridge, Charles Richard 21 
Aldridge, Hobart Allen 376 
Aldridge, Thomas Burch 
Alexander, Carlton Lee 
Alexander, Charles David 21 
Alexander, Cindy Kay 
Alexander, Cynthia J.S. 
Alexander, Eveylyn Diane 
Alexander, Helen Patrice 
Alexander, Jan Terri 
Alexander, Jeffrey McLane 
Alexander, Madeline Eunice 
Alexander, Martha Faye 376 
Alexander, Martin Craig 
Alexander, Mary Jane 321, 376 
Alexander, Michael Tyree 
Alfieri, Fred Eric 299 
Alfieri, Martin A. 

Alford, Charlene Williams 
Alford, Emory 290-291 
Alford, James Bedford 
Alford, Janice Louise 
Alford, Jeanne Lanell 
Alford, Marsha Leah 
Alford, Mary Elaine 

Alford, Rebecca Jo 398 
Alford, Richard Lee 

Alford, Sandra Lynn 261-262, 398 
Alford, Vicki Dudgeon 376 
Alford, William G.E. 

Alger, Steve 141 

Allaf, Tajer Mohammad 
Allen, Amelia Gay Ezell 328 
Allen, Amy Jill 

Allen, Bryan Lee 

Allen, Clifford Kline 

Allen, David Glenn 

Allen, David Wayne 

Allen, Deborah Lynn 

Allen, Donna Boles 328 
Allen, Galen Douglas 210 
Allen, Gary Frank 

Allen, James Dewey 

Allen, Judith Lynn 

Allen, Kevin Michael 

Allen, Kim Janine 328 
Allen, Kim Lea 322 

Allen, Kim Ross 322 

Allen, Leslie Thomas II 
Allen, Michael Scott 

Allen, Pamela Jean 398 
Allen, Petina 

Allen, Rexford Vandyke 
Allen, Rita Lou 

Allen, Stephen G. 

Allen, Teresa Kay 

Allen, Teresa Lea 398 

Allen, Walton Ray 386 
Allen, Zola Virginia 
Allender, Joy Lynn 

Alley, Trina Lee 254, 265 


Allgeier, Keith Damien 12, 100, 107-108, 


284, 324, 376 
Allgeier, Louis Bernard II 
Allgeier, Mark Joseph 
Allgeier, Steven Michael 223, 398 
Allgood, Kim Lawrence 


Allgood, Susan Darlene 14-15, 398 


Allison, Anthony Ray 328 
Allison, Dale Ellis 277 
Allison, Deborah Ann 
Allison, James Patrick 284 
Allison, Jean Anne 254 
Allison, Lanetta Mitchell 
Allison, Lisa Kay 386 
Allison, Mary Ellen 324 
Allspaw, Constance Ann 328 
Almalki, Abdullah Y. 304, 398 
Almond, V.L. 315 

Alpha Delta Chi 307 


Alpha Delta Pi 9, 262, 268, 271-273, 


288-289 
Alpha Delta Sigma 307 
Alpha Epsilon Delta 300-301 
Alpha Gamma Rho 31, 276, 289 
Alpha Kappa Alpha 263, 274 


Alpha Kappa Psi 9, 31, 276-279, 289 
Alpha Omicron Pi 9, 255, 262-263, 271- 


272, 288-289 
Alpha Phi Alpha 119, 276-277 
Alpha Phi Omega 317 
Alpha Psi Omega 324-325 
Alpha Xi Delta 9, 255, 264, 289 
Alsdurf, Jim 4 
Alspaugh, Betsy Sue 386 
Alsup, Jeffrey Wade 210, 398 
Althaus, Raymond George Jr. 
Altinkaya, Bulent Ruhi 238, 328 


Alumni affairs and placement services 


director 38, 134, 136 
Alumni dance 40 
Alvarez, Denise 328 
Alvey, Kevin Ray 
Alvey, Michael J. 307, 398 
Alvey, Michael Wayne 307, 398 
Alvey, Sharon Ann 318 
Always A President 130-131 


Alwes, Nanette Lee 376, 405 
Amateur Hours — Greek style 270-273 
Amazing Tones of Joy 119 
American Advertising Federation 307 
American Red Cross Blood Drive 31, 288 
American Society of Interior Designers 322 
American Studies chairman 158 

An accounting class not open to majors 158 
An arena of non-varsity athletes 256-257 
Amos, Charles E. 

Anderson, Barry Gordon 
Anderson, Charlene Compton 
Anderson, Charles 140 

Anderson, Clareesa 

Anderson, Daniel Finis Jr. 
Anderson, Deborah Ann 307, 386 
Anderson, Dennis J. 328 
Anderson, Donald Warren Jr. 282 
Anderson, Faye 323 

Anderson, Helen L. Day 
Anderson, Jo Rita 398 

Anderson, John Edward 281, 386 
Anderson, June Scott 

Anderson, Linda Jo 398 

Anderson, Lois Ann 

Anderson, Marilyn June N. 328 
Anderson, Mark Kevin 

Anderson, Mark Richard 398 
Anderson, Nelle Elaine 

Anderson, Pamela Kaye 316 
Anderson, Richard Scott 

Anderson, Sherry Gale 398 
Anderson, Teresa 

Anderson, Thomas Robert 244-245 
Anderson, Warren Lee 210 
Anderton Victoria Ann 

Andreas, Marjorie Brew 

Andrews, Donald Allen Jr. 203, 244 
Andrews, Susan Carol 

Angelo, Thomas Michael Jr. 284 
Angsten, Tom 

Antle, Brenda Kaye 398 

Antle, Joey Dale 

Antoine, Charlotte Rose 376 
Antoine, Leo Vincent 398 
Antonetti, Barbara J. 

Antonetti, Martin Gregory 
Anyaegbuna, Ndubueze T. 301 
Appel, Margaret Schmidt 

Appel, Max 252 

Appleby, Jerry Leon 

Appleby, Matthew Howard 210 
Appleby, Richard Louis 386 
Applied Arts and Health 168-175 
Applin, Lisa Gay 

Appling, Anthony Ray 

Appling, Charles Lynn 

Appling, Timothy David 317, 318, 376 
Agel, Yousef Mohd Ahmad 304, 317 
Agel, Zahria Ibrahim 

Ard, Michael Allen 

Areephanthu, Boonsong 

Armad, Allison 

Armes, Lori Allyson 386 

Armes, Rhonda Kaye 398 

Armour, Carolyn Lynn 

Armour, Darrell Conley 
Armstrong, Bryan Leigh 398 
Armstrong, Don 134 

Armstrong, Donna Michelle 
Armstrong, Le Anne Marie 376 
Armstrong, Michael R. 

Arney, Jana Michele 328 

Arnold, Anthony Rhea 328 

Arnold, Billy Oscar 

Arnold, Cindy Sue 265, 386 
Arnold, David Charles 

Arnold, Geoffrey Cole 

Arnold, James Stuart 398 

Arnold, Jeffery Allen 

Arnold, Joseph Richard 398 
Arnold, Kevin Dean 

Arnold, Michael Eugene 

Arnold, Patricia Ann 376 

Arnold, Peggy Jo 

Art dept. 177-178 

Art dept. head 177-178 

Art Guild 294-295 

Arterburn, Dennis Franklin 328 
Arterburn, Sandra Gail 376 


Arthritis Foundation skate-a-thon 263 
Arvin, Cartie Louise 328 

Arya, Seyedala 

Asbury, James Gary 329 

Ash, James Michael 

Ash, Monica Ruth 303, 329 
Ash, Sonya Rose 398 

Ashby, Cathy Jo 386 

Ashby, Charles Steven 216-221 
Ashby, Claudia 

Ashby, Kathleen 

Ashby, Kathy Lynn 318, 386 
Ashby, Kevin Brent 386 
Ashby, Marshall Fletcher 376 
Ashby, Robert Henry 376 
Ashby, Ronald Clark 

Ashby, Scott Elwyn 

Ashcraft, Elizabeth Eva 267, 309, 376 
Asher, John Stephen 386 
Asher, Timothy Joseph 398 
Ashley, Mark David 386 
Ashley, Timothy Ray 
Ashworth, Jeffery Lynn 
Ashworth, Lisa Ann 386 
Askins, Joe Fredrick 329 
Asmonga Emilie Jayne 


Asowitch, Susan Kay 386 

Assistant to the president 133 

Assistant to the student affairs, dean 147 

Assmann, Jeffery Ronald 370, 376 

Assmar, Katherine Louise 

Associated Student Government 50-51 

Association for Intercollegiate Athletics 
for Women 215 

Association of Student Social Workers 318 

Atcher, Linda Faye Newton 

Atchley, Carman Lee 225, 297 

Atherton, Dena Sue 398 

Atherton, Sherry Gay 386 

Athletic director 134, 136 

Athletics 198-257 

Atlanta Contemporary Dance Company 
4, 38, 94 

Athy, Donna Marie Veline 

Athy, Jay Edward 

Atkins, Kenneth Stewart 

Atkins, Kenneth Stewart 

Atkins, Michael Porter 

Atkinson, James Joseph 204-210, 239, 
242-243 

Atkinson, John Kirk 

Atkinson, Tim 239 

Atnip, Johnny Michael 

Atsalis, Thomas Michael 282, 315 

Atwell, Joan Tracy 100 

Atwell, Rickie Neal 398 

Atwell, Terry Randall 376 

Au, Allan Chi Ming 329 

Aubrey, Mary G. 376 

Aud, Connie Marie 329 

Aud, Jack Shelwyn 54 

Audio visuals service center director 147- 
148 

Augenstein, Mrs. Don 11 

Augenstein, Donald Edward 11, 51, 282 

Augenstein, Michael Dale 11, 282, 307,398 

Augusty, Leon Michael 314, 329 

Aukerman, Terri Kathryn 398 

Aull, Joseph Michael 

Ault, Dori Jill 

Aune, Michael 297, 299 

Austin, Carolyn Denton 

Austin, Charles Lee 

Austin, Dwight Lea 376 

Austin, Gwendolyn Jo 

Austin, Thane Gregory 

Auto mechanics class 364 

Autrey, Kathaleen Marie 398 

Auxiliary business and services 
director 150 

Avers, Carol Ann 

Avery, Derwin Eugene 

Avery, Dwight Lee 

Avery, Forrest Lynn 

Avery, James H. 

Avila, Robert 

Axman, Paula Ann 398 

Aydelott, Kathy Cheryl 398 

Ayer, Kathryn Lynn 398 

Ayers, Lucian Craig 329 

Aylor, Richard Larwence 

Aymett, Selena Beth 398 

Azofeifa Olga Marta 


Baali, Ahmed Majeed 304 

Babb, Tony Glen 282 

Babcock, James 304 

Baber, Laura Anne 265, 386 

Baccus, Christie Ann 267, 398 

Bach, Paulin Jerome 

Bachert, Scott Adrian 386 

Back Home Again 24-25 

Back, Kerry Eugene 

Back, Margaret Gwen 

Back Stabbers 41 

Back, Terry Michael 

Back to the Grind 16-21 

Backpackers Club 296-297 

Backward sentences and chopstick 
suppers 184 

Backyard Retreats 66-69 

Bacon, Janet Mechell 

Bacon, Michael Keith 398 

Bacon, Richard Lee 329 

Bacon, Vicki Elaine 329 

Baete, Michael Garnett 

Baete, Timothy Scott 

Baggett, Jill Marie 

Baggett, Kenneth Jewell 398 

Baggett, Kerry Joe 398 

Bagwell, Lorraine 

Bagwell, Vicki Susan 257, 310-311, 376 

Baier, Judy Lynn 

Bailey, Albert Eugene Jr. 

Bailey, Alice Elaine 398 

Bailey, Deborah Irene 329 

Bailey, Denise Ann 


Bailey, Ethel Lee 118 
Bailey, Howard 146-147 


Bailey, Janet Sue 

Bailey, Mark Kevin 221, 376 
Bailey, Marsha Lynn 398 
Bailey, Patricia A. 263, 398 
Bailey, Paul Wayne 

Bailey, Ricky Frank 

Bailey, Robert Oakley 


Bailey, Sharon 386 

Bailey, Steven Ray 

Baillio, Linda Sue 

Bain, William Cleburne Jr. 386 
Baird, Barbara Jean 299, 329 
Baise, Barbara D. Turner 
Baise, Edward Lynn 

Baise, Sarah Tracy 

Baize, Wanda Lou 

Baker, Brenda Fay 

Baker, Carol Lee Cooper 
Baker, Charles William II 
Baker, Cynthia Ruth 265 
Baker, Donna Sue 398 
Baker, Gloria Diane 398 
Baker, James 99, 295 

Baker, John 234-235 

Baker, Karla Neil 267, 398 
Baker, Keith D. 398 

Baker, Kenneth Dale 284 
Baker, Kenneth Leslie 284 
Baker, Layne Franklin 
Baker, Leveda B. Begley 
Baker, Linda Fay 313, 386 
Baker, Linda Lee 313, 398 
Baker, Melanie Ann 267, 329 
Baker, Melissa Jean 

Baker, Nancy Carolyn 
Baker, Norris Crete Jr. 386 
Baker, Ricky Lewis 242 
Baker, Robert Glynn 

Baker, Sharon Denise 
Baker, Sheneda Carol 329 
Baker, Stumpy 210 

Baker, Teresa Fontaine 386 
Baker, Teresa L. 

Baker, Thomas Martin 291, 386 
Baldock, Michael Wayne 
Baldwin, Cheryl Anne 


Baldwin, Gregory Thomas 305, 317 


Baldwin, Julie Ann 376 
Baldwin, Robert Lee Jr. 
Baldwin, Thomas 315 
Balfour, Brian Peter 
Balint, Stephen William 
Ball, Jackie Annette 
Ball, Lance Gregory 
Ball, Nancy Ann Jones 
Ball, Richard B. 


Ballance, Joann Pence 98, 106-107, 


124, 324-325, 329 
Ballard, David 
Ballard, Hal Edward 317, 376 
Ballard, Joseph Gerard 317 
Ballard, Kimberly Ann 398 
Ballard, Marian Ellis 
Ballard, Terrance Lee 
Ballinger, Edward Evans 
Ballou, Olivia Dianne 
Ballou, Ricky James 301 
Ballou, Theresa Beatrice 
Balls, Curtis Herrick 
Baltz, Kathleen Agnes 329 
Banahan, David Denton 183, 329 
Bandy, Carmen Lynn 
Bandy, Kathryn May 
Banet, Damon Allan 
Banks, Ronald Clifton 
Banton, Lynn Marshall 
Banuchi, De Ette 398 
Barbee, Donna Lynn 
Barbee, Jeffrey William 
Barbee, Kathy Carol 
Barber, James Anthony 
Barber, Lenny 216-221 
Bard, Kurn Reed 
Bardeson, Peter Joseph 
Barefield, Jennifer Ann 376 


Bargain hunters and rip-off dodgers 157 


Barger, Cheri Lynn 

Barker, Beverly Lynn 264, 329 
Barker, Bobby Gene 

Barker, Jeffrey Lurie 398 
Barker, Patrick Wilson 
Barker, Sara Elizabeth 
Barkett, Ellen Margaret 
Barna, Melinda Suzanne 398 
Barna, Terry Thaddeus 281, 376 
Barnes, Barry Lane 

Barnes, Becky Anne 263, 386 
Barnes, Clive 93, 176 
Barnes, Connie Petett 
Barnes, Douglas Ray 

Barnes, Lisa Anne 386 
Barnes, Patrick Allen 
Barnes, Richard Glen 
Barnes, Rick Hamilton 376 
Barnes, Ricky Zane 376 
Barnes, Teddy Duane 
Barnes, Terry Wayne 386 
Barnes, William Dale 
Barnes, Zexia Kay 301, 376 
Barnett, Carla Gay 

Barnett, Gary Edward 
Barnett, George Evans 259, 376 
Barnett, Janet Lee 

Barnett, John Starlin 
Barnett, Nila Michelle 
Barnett, Sharon Smith 
Barnett, Therese 386 

Barnett, Tommie Jr. 

Barnette Brenda Wayne 398 
Barr, Jeffrey Neil 

Barr, Sheila Marie 

Barrett, Julia Anne 

Barrett, Katherine Marie 
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A Black/Barrett, Katherine 


Barrett, Lana Sheffield 

Barrett, Mark Allen 

Barrett, Shelly Ruth 

Barrick, Bruce Anthony 
Barrick, John Steven 282 
Barrick, Steve Wayne 
Bartholomew, Douglas Georg 204, 211 
Bartholomy, Lezlee Anne 98-100, 324 
Bartl, Anthony Richard 
Bartleson, George Edwin 
Bartlett, Judith Lynn 108, 325 
Bartley, Dianna Lindsey 
Bartley, Edwina Mae 376 
Bartley, Linda Sue 312, 386 
Bartley, Martha Kaye 

Barto, Lynette 313 

Barton, Harold Bryan Jr. 
Barton, Jennifer Lynne 

Barton, Steve Lambert 

Baseball 238-239, 242-243 
Basham, Anna D. 

Basham, Broderick Nelson 
Basham, Elizabeth Opal 329 
Basham, Gary Lee 

Basham, Gary Lynn 

Basham, Gary Neal 398 
Basham, Judith Neel 

Basham, Lana Jean 

Basham, Steven O. 

Basketball 216-221 

Baskett, Bruce Martin 

Baskett, Susan Lynette 

Baskett, William Hunter 277,329 
Bass, David Eugene 

Bassett, Connie Elaine 

Bassett, Lillian Crick 

Bastien, Charles Olivier 
Batchelder, Phillip Karl 
Bateman, Kenneth Allen 

Bates, David Lee 398 

Bates, Dean Edward 398 

Bates, Dolly Stephanie 318, 398 
Bates, Georgia 129, 133-134 
Bates, James Gilbert 

Bates, Ruth Ann 266 

Bates, Stephen Ray 

Batista, Humberto Coelho 
Batman, Bruce W. 

Batson, Ann Loretta 

Batten, Cherilyn Mundy 

Battle, Bobbi Ovett 173, 300-301, 376 
Battle, Thomas Charles 14-15, 221, 329 
Bauer, Janet Elaine 267, 329 
Bauer, Joseph A. 

Bauer, Lambert Lewis 299, 329, 340 
Bauer, M. Rebecca 263 

Bauer, Nancy Elizabeth 

Baugh, Chyrie McKinney 
Baugh, Clyde Kimble 398 
Baugh, Dwight Allen 
Baughman, Henry 172-173 
Bauman, Mark Steven 
Baumgardner, James Dimmick 
Baumgarten, Robert Joseph 
Baumgartner, Edwin Joseph 329 
Baxter, Barbara Ann 

Baxter, Charles Max 

Baxter, Gary 

Baxter, Jackie L. 

Baxter, Mary Jo 

Baxter, Roy Glenn 252, 277, 287, 329, 340 
Baxter, Thomas Reed 

Bayles, David L. 

Bays, Harold Edward 

Baysmore, Karen M. 

‘Be yourself, smile and enjoy it’ 381 
Beach, Cecil Wade 

Beachy, David 173 

Beal, Andrew Allen 

Beal, E.O. 29, 161-162, 300 

Beal, James David 386 

Beals, Alan Lynn 284 

Beals, Dennis Aaron 303 

Beam, David Louis 

Beam, Larry K. 299, 386 

Bean, Danny Lane 

Bean, Darrell Ray 

Bean, Donald Earl 

Bean, Harold Joseph 

Bean, Jerry 201, 238 

Bean, Jerry Stephen 

Beard, Betty Sanders 

Beard, Craig Alvin 210 

Beard, Peggy Ann 329 

Beard, William Allen Jr. 284, 329 
Bearden, Steven Randolph 
Beasley, Gladys 377 

Beasley, Larry Michael 
Beauchamp, Carl Michael 
Beauchamp, Donald Gene 309, 329 
Beauchamp, Sherman Brent 
Beaudoin, James Leonard 
Beauford, Lisa Delores 319 
Beaumont, Garey Evans 


‘| Beaumont, Theresa Ann 376 


Beaven, Judy Ann 
Beaven, Richard Joseph 
Beavers, Gene D. 
Beavin, Lucy 329 
Beavin, William Herman 
Bechtel, Deborah Self 


‘} Bechtel, Terrance Warren 


Bechtel, Vicki Lynn 263 
Beck, Alice Virginia 
Beck, Archie Oczell 

Beck, Glenn Alan 281 
Beck, Gregory Robert 386 
Beck, Karen Gail 398 
Beck, Martha Sue 

Beck, Matthew 148 


| Beck, Philip Eugene 


Beck, Ron 33, 74, 76, 80-81, 83, 148 
Beck, Walter Ralph 303, 329 
Becker, Christina Von N. 

Becker, George Robert 398 

Becker, Patricia Edna 


Becker, Susan Ann Fuchs 


Beckner, Lola Ruth 


Bedinger, Tucker Graham Jr. 99, 101, 
106-108, 376 

Beeler, Charlie 27 

Beeler, Cheryl Ann 

Beeler, Cindy Lou 26-27, 313 

Beeler, Ginger Ellen 26-27, 313 

Beeler, Mary Lou 26-27 

Beeler, Terri 27 

Beeler, Warren Francis 26 

Beeler, Wendell 27 

Beesley, Sam Thomas Jr. 307, 311 

Begel, William Bernard Jr. 277, 398 

Beggs, Merrie Susan 267, 376 

Beisler, Jan Elaine 

Belcher, Lyle Thomas 398 

Belcher, Sheila Burnette 329 

Beliles, Mark Alton 312 

Bell, Anthony Jerome 

Bell, Belinda Carol 304 

Bell, Billie Jean 398 

Bell, Billy Wayne 

Bell, Bruce Edward 

Bell, Carol Bernice 

Bell, Charles Allen 

Bell, Clarence Thomas II 

Bell, Denver Warren 

Bell, Gerald Lamont 386 

Bell, Kendrick Earl 276, 399 

Bell, Kenneth Jerome 376 

Bell, Larry Buel 

Bell, Lawrence Tilton 399 

Bell, Lesa Yvonne 399 

Bell, Lindsey Gary 

Bell, Michael Stephen 290, 329 

Bell, Mike 

Bell, Paul Alan 

Bell, Rebecca Lynn 399 

Bell, Robert Nelson 

Bell, Ruth Anne 40 

Bell, Suzanne Marie 314, 329 

Bell, Teresa Layne 

Bellar, Jimmie Scott 

Bellar, Pamela J. 

Bellingham, Sherry Frances 

Belt, Pamela Ann 

Belt, Sandra Faye 

Benassi, Carmello John Jr. 141, 239, 278,299 

Bendl, Terry Michael 

Benecke, Eugene James Jr. 

Benner, Melody Gay 

Bennett, Anthony Boone 

Bennett, Bruce Lee 

Bennett, Caryn Lee 399 

Bennett, Clevie Mack 

Bennett, Cynthia Anne 

Bennett, Georgena F. 

Bennett, Gina Rhea 

Bennett, Gregory Brian 

Bennett, Holly Perry 

Bennett, James 180 

Bennett, Jeanne Marie 

Bennett, Jo Nell 

Bennett, Kathy Jo 

Bennett, Kirby 210, 399 

Bennett, Ruth Ann 

Bennett, Shadlea 340 

Benson, Brenda Kaye 386 

Benson, Cathy June 329 

Benson, Joseph Hamilton 386 

Benson, Steven Earl 309, 311, 386 

Benson, Wilma Louise 295, 399 

Bentley, Deborah Kay 399 

Bentley, Susan 

Benton, Vanessa Kaye 274-275, 321, 386 

Bereiter, Timothy James 210 

Berg, James L. Jr. 321 

Berger, Charles Stevens 386 

Bergman, Jeannie Posey 

Bernard, Jeanell 

Bernauer, William Alfred 102 

Berry, Bonnie Lynne 386 

Berry, Brian James 

Berry, Connie Marie 399 

Berry, Cynthia Gayle 

Berry, J. Steven 

Berry, John M. 

Berry, Karen Melinda 

Berry, Kathy Jean 255, 257, 329 

Berry, Larry 148 

Berry, Linda Dale 329 

Berry, Lynne Ford 305, 320-321, 330 

Berry, Patricia Ann 

Berry, Rodney Jason 399 

Berryman, Melody Ann 307, 386 

Berryman, Stephen Tinsley 

Bertelson, Julianne K. 263, 399 

Bertram, George Barry Jr. 

Bertram, Kathy Lou 

Bertram, Lawrence Wayne 

Bess 55 

Bessinger, Roger Brown 330 

Best, Helen Gay 

Best, Kathryn}Lynn 291, 376 

Best, Stephen Lewis 399 

Bethel, Tony Ray 399 

Betts, Zynda Gail 330 

Betz, David Charles 204-211 

Betz, Deborah Lynne 14-15, 180, 182, 330 

Bevarly, Amy Lee 296, 330 

Bevel, Frank Edwin 100, 118 

Beville, John Kirtley 386 

Bewley, David Howard 314, 330 

Bewley, James Wallace 

Bewley, Linda Carol 

Bewley, Linda J. Freeland 

Bezbotchenko, Marty 211 

Bezek, Barbara E. Legates 

Bhatnagar, Suresh Chandra 

Bibb, Toynia Oshea 

Bicentennial Summer 34-35 

Bickel, David William 

Bickel, James Eric 

Bickel, Stephen Herman 

Bickett, Patricia 267 

Bicycling 257 

Bideau, Brent Robert 399 

Bideau, Noel Andrew 376 

Bieber, Michael Henry 


Big Red Barn 228-229 
Biggers, Geoffrey Scott 
Biggers, John Guyron 282 
Biggers, Mark Vaughn 285, 330 
Biggerstaff, Ray 303 

Biggs, Danny Ray 

Biggs, Don Lynn 

Biggs, Elizabeth Culbreath 
Bigsbee, Beverly Jeanne 399 
Bilbrey, Kathy Denise 64, 376 
Biles, James William 210, 252 
Billingsley, Cynthia Ann 313 
Billingsley, David Lee 376 
Bilyeu, Wilbur O III 284 
Binnion, Beverly Gay 399 
Biology dept. 161 

Biology dept. head 29, 161 
Birchett, John Alan 

Bird, George Murray 
Birdseye, Deborah Holsclaw 
Birdseye, Thomas Earl 
Birdwell, Sandra Ryan 399 
Birkett, Kathryn Jean 376 
Bisceglia, Kevin Joseph 

Bise, Joel Steven 

Bishop, Bradley Dean 
Bishop, Jerry C. Jr. 399 
Bishop, Kevin Michael 
Bishop, Larry Karris 

Bishop, Lisa Ann 265 
Bishop, Priscella Jane 
Bishop, Sharon Lynn 

Bisig, Nancy Gayle 386 
Bitner, William T. 

Biven, Alice 135 

Biven, Amy 135 

Biven, Ann 135 

Biven, Mark J. 242-243, 386 
Biven, William 135 

Bizer, Michael James 

Black Awareness Week 11 
Black Culture 116-121 

Black, Donald Ray 

Black, Greg Hamilton 

Black, Janet LaVaughn 378-379 
Blackburn, Andrea Lynn 
Blackburn, John Mark 
Blackburn, Lee R. 399 
Blackburn, Mary Eileen 
Blackerby, Katie 106-107 
Blackford, Kathy B. 
Blackman, Robert Brent 278 
Blackwell, Karen Elizabeth 
Blackwell, Marilyn Kay 
Blackwood, Michael Edward 252 
Blagg, David Daniel 330 
Blaine, Kevin Wood 210 
Blaine, Sherry G. 125 

Blair, Elizabeth Faye B. 330 
Blair, Joe Ann Toler 

Blair, Patricia Diann 

Blair, Rebecca Leigh 311, 376 
Blair, Theresa Lynn 

Blair, Thomas Alan 50, 277, 340 
Blair, Timothy Laine 386 
Blair, William III 

Blake, Dana Louise 
Blakeman, Lee Ann 

Blakey, Sheryl Allison 386 
Blanco, Georgina 399 
Blandford, George Edward 
Blandford, Patrick Martin 
Blaney, Michael James 
Blank, Donn Robert 376 
Blankenship, Barry Scott 399 
Blankenship, Conella Hale 399 
Blankenship, Kathy Ann 386 
Blankenship, Pamela Sue 
Blankenship, William Zeb 
Blann, Barry Lee 

Blann, Robert 306-307 
Blanton, Mark Shearin 210 
Blanton, Steve Randall 277 
Blasi, Donald William 100 
Blasingame, Zach 217 

Blau, Robert Edward 330 
Blaydes, Gary David 
Bledsoe, Mary Ann 

Blessing, Joy Gale 319, 399 
Blevens, Fawn Lynn 386 
Blevins, Ruth Ann 

Blewett, Vicki Laurice 

Blick, Arthur Ray 

Blick, Jeri Lynn 386 

Blimm, Steven Robert 
Blincoe, Michael Lee 296 
Bloch, Debra Loveman 7, 399 
Block, Nancy Ann 

Blocker, Fran Marie 
Blomquist, Jean Ann 386 
Bloomingburg, Charles D. 
Blount, Cassandra Louise 
Blue, James Dalton 

Blum, Daniel Kenneth 330 
Blythe, Charles Edward 287, 386 
Board of Regents 131 
Boards, Cindy Houchins 
Boards, Mona Lisa 330 
Boarman, Brenda 123 
Boarman, Janet Ann 123 


Boatwright, George William 300, 386 


Boaz, Gene Dewitt 

Boca, Mohammad Hady 330 
Boca, Mohammad Mehdi 330 
Bochenko, Maurella Mary 
Bochenko, Mike 289 

Bodell, Reno Ramont 399 


Bodenbender, Gerald Alan 210, 386 


Boemker, Mary Dee 399 
Boes, John Robert 332-333 
Boes, Michael Lee 

Boggs, Joe 158, 406 
Bohannon, David Ralph 
Bohannon, Elivira 
Bohannon, John Lee II 


Bohannon, Rhonda Lynn 267, 277, 386 


Bohanon, Bruce Wayne 325, 376 
Bohanon, Kimberly Jan 399 


Bohnenblust, Steve 303 

Boisvert, Roy Leland 

Boka, Mohamad Jafar 49, 399 

Bolan, Mary Ann 263, 330 

Boldrick, Eugene Nevin 386 

Boles, Don Edward 

Boles, Jerry Elmer 

Bolin, Jennifer Jo 386 

Bollinger, William Ellis 

Bolus, Reed 284 

Bomar, Rebecca Joy Pardue 

Bomar, Suzanne 399 

Bomar, Teddi Jean 

Bombay, Anthony John 317-318 

Bond, David Keith 305 

Bond, Dennis Boyd 399 

Bondurant, James Bourbon 284 

Bondurant, Jane Elizabeth 302 

Boniske, Deborah Jean 

Bonmon, Bryan J. 

Bonner, Robert Sydney 

Bonneville, Cathy Elaine 299, 386 

Bono All-Stars 252 

Booher, Kathleen Alison 303, 376 

Booker, Albert Gene 

Booker, Nancy Leigh 387 

Boone, David Oliver 

Boone, Nancy Jean 399 

Boone, Sandra Jean 387 

Boone, Stanley Louis 277 

Booth, Michelle Lou 

Booth, Patricia Floyd 

Booth, Suzanne Fitzgerald 376 

Booth, William York 295 

Bordas, Thomas Gerard 

Borders, Gary Allen 

Borders, Nathan Allen 

Borders, Rebecca Ann 

Borders, Thomas Bryan 

Borelli, Scott Anthony 

Born, Julia Anne 

Borror, Debra Ann Loyd 

Borror, Robert Edwrd Jr. 277 

Bosecker, William Edward 

Bosma, David William 277 

Boss, Gary 141 

Boston, Eugene Stevens 

Boswell, Cynthia Lynn 

Bgswell, Joseph Edward 

Boswell, Karen D. 399 

Boswell, Susan Lyn 

Boswell, Teresa Anne 

Boteler, Janet Faye 

Boteler, Karen Marie 

Botkin, Thomas Elwood 399 

Botner, Gregory George 

Botner, Lisa Frances 399 

Botner, Stanley Arthur 

Bott, Bonita Gail 376 

Bottego, Maria Elizabeth 267, 399 

Bottom, Elizabeth Ann 376 

Bottom, Robert Curtis 

Botts, Susan Juanita 261, 301 

Botts, Susan Talbott 263, 301, 330, 340-341 

Boughey, Donna Marie 376 

Boughton, Judy Ann 330 

Bouhl, Robert Jerome 387 

Bouldin, Dudley C. 

Bow, Beverly Ann 295 

Bowen, Edwin 296 

Bowen, Ginny Lynn 

Bowers, Charles Edward 141, 239, 241 

Bowers, Cynthia Ruth 399 

Bowland, Michael Babb 

Bowles, Joseph Neil 

Bowles, Nancy Ann 387 

Bowles, Pamela Eileen 387 

Bowles, Phyllis Sharon 330 

Bowling Club 296-297 

Bowling Green College of Business and 
Public Affairs assistant dean 152-153 

Bowling Green Communtiy College and 
Continuing Education dean 147 

Bowling, James Daniel 284, 387 

Bowling, James Hiram Jr. 244, 330 

Bowling, James Lowell Jr. 244 

Bowling, Kathleen 

Bowling, Michael Richard 

Bowling, Susan Elizabeth 376 

Bowling, Ted Robert 

Bowling, William Edward 

Bowman, Ginger Rose 399 

Bowman, James Garland II 

Bowman, Lisa A. 399 

Bowman, Mark Lynn 387 

Bowman, Mickey Joe 

Bowman, Sherman Thomas 330 

Bowman, Teresa Ann 399 

Boyd, Bernard Lee 

Boyd, David Lucian 387 

Boyd, Omelia June 

Boyd, Robert Dallas Jr. 

Boyken, Sandra Lou 330 

Boyken, William Coleman 301, 303 

Boykin, Fhermis Juan 305 

Boylan, Cathy Diane 

Boylan, Susan Lynn 263 

Boyle, Richard Louis 299, 330 

Boysen, Irvin Gene 

Bozarth, Karen Lea 387 

Bracken, Donald Kelvin 

Bradbury, Craig Ira 

Braden, Linda Mary 

Bradford, David Allen 278 

Bradford, Julie Ann 399 

Bradford, Karen Sue 376 

Bradford, Mark Douglas 278 

Bradford, Phillip Wayne 277, 376 

Bradford, Steven Victor 

Bradford, William Butler 

Bradley, Andra Jeanne 

Bradley, Angie Lagail 399 

Bradley, Debra Ann 

Bradley, Fayetta 

Bradley, Harry Stephen 

Bradley, Janet Laverdiere 

Bradley, Nancy Ellen 387 

Bradley, Sandra Jeanne 


Bradshaw, Clark Howard 283, 330 
Brady, Bridget Eileen 399 

Brady, Erin 19 

Brainard, Ted Ernest 387 


*Brakke, Debra Coleen 399 


Bramblett, Woodrow Wilson 
Bramel, David Macklin 
Branaman, William Keith 243 
Branch, Tony Anthony 399 
Brandner, Steve Jay 

Brandon, Susan Elaine 

Brandt, Peter Arlan 330 
Branham, Jerry W. 

Brannon, Betty Joyce 14-15, 387 
Branson, Jody Rae 376 
Branstetter, Carol Faye 376 
Branstetter, Lee Ann 

Brantley, Delmer Lee 

Branyon, Mary Suzanne 299, 330 
Brashear, Bonita Kay 
Brashear, Joel Douglas 
Bratcher, Bennett Farris 282 
Bratcher, Carol Sue 

Bratcher, Deborah Hammett 
Bratcher, James Allen 376 
Bratcher, Karen Suzanne 376 
Bratcher, Marcia Stewart 
Bratcher, Pamela Marie 
Bratcher, Rita K. Todd 387 
Bratcher, Sarah Lee 

Bratton, Patricia 323, 399 
Brawner, John Leland 
Brawner, Ronald Edward 399 
Bray, Pamela Annette 387 
Brazley, Carl Eugene 210, 387 
Brazley, William Isaac Jr. 376 
Breamer, Harry Smith Jr. 244 
Breeding, Billy Keith 
Breeding, David Howard 
Breedlove, Ronald Gene 
Breedlove, Wallace 313 
Breegle, Bruce 313 

Breit, Donald Joseph 322, 330 
Breiwa, Gary Robert 

Brenda Chapman feature 226-227 
Brennan, David Michael 399 
Brennan, Diane Elaine 387 
Brennan, Kristina McKinney 
Brenner, Kenneth 186-189 
Brents, Shirley A. 399 

Brenzel, Sally Losson 265, 399 
Bresler, May Carroll 267 
Bretz, Barbara Ann 376 
Brewer, Angela A. 399 

Brewer, Gary Dale 

Brewer, John Edward III 
Brewer, Linda Ann 399 
Brewer, Marilyn 

Brewer, Rebecca Lee 

Brewer, Roger Owen 
Brewington, Thomas Carlyle 
Brian, Charles Francis 

Brian, Monica Lynn 

Briddon, Donald Paul 
Bridgeman, Dennis Edward 376 
Bridges, Derf James 

Bridges, Donna Kathaleen 299 
Bridges, Paul Neville Jr. 
Bridgewater, Linda S. 399 
Bridwell, Ruby Dianne 
Briggs, Debbie Louise 299, 330 
Briggs, Emmett 237 

Briggs, Gregory Neal 399 
Briggs, Martina 267 

Brightup, Donna Lee 399 
Briley, Hal Overton 387 
Brinkley, Ricky Lane 
Brinkman, Mare Hans 
Brinkman, Randy Ray 330 
Briscoe, William Albert 
Bristow, Robert Lovell 243, 296 
Brite, James William Jr. 

Britt, Barton Lee 377 

Britt, Beverly Elaine 387 

Britt, Connie Suellen 330 
Britt, Danny Clay 314, 317, 330 
Britt, Darla 123 

Britt, Donald James 

Britt, Elizabeth Marie 263 
Britt, Holice Depp Jr. 399 
Britt, Mary Frances 399 

Britt, Rex Darrell 339 

Britt, Ruth 266 

Britten, William Gerard 330 
Brittingham, Stephen Allen 234-235, 278 
Britton, Rita Jane 

Brizendine, Clint 284 
Brizendine, Thomas Swearer 
Broadus, Richard Louis 
Broadwell, Timothy William 
Broady, Gary Lawrence 

Brock, Nancy Lee Towery 
Brock, Robert Joseph 
Brockman, Danny Bingham 
Brockman, Donnie 

Brodarick, Michael Victor 387 
Broderius, John 70 

Brodt, John Charles 301, 322, 377 
Broell, Daniel Austin 

Broell, Douglas Scott 

Broken hearts and broken records 268-269 
Brooks, Alan Ray 377 

Brooks, Beverly Ann 

Brooks, Carl David 317, 318, 399 
Brooks, David Lewis 317-318 
Brooks, David Lynn 317-318 
Brooks, David William 317-318 
Brooks, Duren C. 

Brooks, Gary Dale 

Brooks, George Dennis 243, 296 
Brooks, Herman Jeffery 
Brooks, James Wayne 

Brooks, Judy Jordan 303, 330 
Brooks, Katherine E. 

Brooks, Mary Jane Brock 
Brooks, Ray Edward 330 
Brooks, Rebecca Hope 
Brooks, Stephen Timothy 
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Barrett, Lana/Brooks, Stephan 


Brooks, Walter Bryan 
Broomall, Sallye Anne 
Brosche, Alan Murray 
Brothers, Stephen Bruce 
Brotherton, Gail Lynn 
Brotzge, Joan Denise 
Broughton, Ernest Ray 
Broughton, Jeffrey Burl 399 
Broughton, Michael Lee 
Browder, Beverly 330 

Brown, Barry Wayne 301, 330 
Brown, Bruce Edward 399 
Brown, Carol 305 

Brown, Carol Jean 377 

Brown, Carroll 179 

Brown, Cathy Sue 267 

Brown, Charles Herbert 377 
Brown, Cindy Jo 

Brown, Corby Hugh 387 
Brown, Danford Rex 399 
Brown, David Allen 

Brown, David Neal 

Brown, Deborah Faye 

Brown, Debra Jolene 306 
Brown, Donald Lee 331 
Brown, E. Dale 387 

Brown, Eric Corbin 301, 340-341 
Brown, Gail Lynne 

Brown, Gary Shannon 

Brown, Gayle Lynn 

Brown, Gerald Dale 

Brown, Gloria Jean 387 
Brown, Gregory Keith 

Brown, J.O. Jr. 331 

Brown, James Harold 261, 289, 315 
Brown, James Henry 261, 289, 315 
Brown, James Michael 261, 289, 315, 331 
Brown, James William 261, 289, 315 
Brown, Joan Leslie Berry 
Brown, Katherine Ann 

Brown, Kathy A. 391 

Brown, Kathy Pierce 331 
Brown, Kimberly Gayle 
Brown, Larry Wayne 

Brown, Lenwood 377 

Brown, Leonard 163-168 
Brown, Lisa Beth 387 

Brown, Lou Ann 

Brown, Mark Douglas 

Brown, Mark Edward 

Brown, Markeata June 

Brown, Melayna Ann 

Brown, Pamela Jane 

Brown, Patricia G. Watkins 331 
Brown, Phil Allan 

Brown, Phillip H. 323, 387 
Brown, Polly Sue 387 

Brown, Richard M. 399 

Brown, Richard Morgan 
Brown, Rickie Fay 387 
Brown, Robert Vincent 314, 319, 331 
Brown, Robin Keith 
Brown, Shelly 462 
Brown, Sherry Gail 

Brown, Stanley Walton 

Brown, Steven Ray 

Brown, Ted Snyder 331 
Brown, Thomas Owen 
Brown, Thomas Wayne 
Brown, Valerie Sue 274, 387 
Brown, Vicky Denise 305, 331, 340 
Brown, Virginia Ruth 387 
Brown, William Henry 
Brown, William, Henry Jr. 
Brown, William Patrick Jr. 
Brown, Winston Alexander 
Brown, Yvonne Renee 387 
Brownfield, Della Ann 
Browning, Donna Marie 
Browning, Janet Ruth 
Browning, Jean Marie 399 
Browning, Jimmy Dale 
Browning, Pam 222 

Browning, Robert Ewell 313 
Browning, Steven Linn 331 
Browning, Susan Annette 
Browning, Theresa Rita 301, 331 
Bruce, Barry Scott 

Bruce, Deborah Sue 

Bruce Donald Edward 309 
Bruce, F.F. 181 

Bruce, George Edward 281, 377 
Bruce, Patrick Donald 

Bruce, Rebecca Lynn 14-15, 331 
Bruce, Robert Jackson 
Bruington, Chester Keith 
Brumback, Cherie Lynn 
Brumback, Toni Gail 
Brumfield, Jane Coles 
Brumfield, Michael Boyd 331 
Brumfield, Stanley 143, 145 
Brumleve, Ronald Lee 157 
Brumley, Robert Elliott 290 
Bruner, Laura Duff 

Brunette James Allan 400 
Bruno, Martin Anthoay 
Brunton, Stephen Ray 

Bryan, Margaret Michelle 
Bryan, Sandra Elaine 

Bryant, Aaron Lawrence 216-221 
Bryant, Cheryl Lynn 377 
Bryant, Christopher Neal 
Bryant, Douglas Maurice 400 
Bryant, Elizabeth Irene 312, 400 
Bryant, Gary Lee 

Bryant, Henry Edward III 
Bryant, James David Jr. 
Bryant, Judith Elaine 261, 263, 316, 331, 

341 

Bryant, Karen Sue 316 

Bryant, Marilyn Ann 331 
Bryant, Mary Sue 400 

Bryant, Pamela Sue 

Bryant, Paul 

Bryant, Richard John 

Bryant, Robert Joseph 

Bryant, Shawn Ratliff 

Bryant, Vickie Alice 400 
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Brooks, Walter/Chemistry Dept. 


Buchanan, Beth Ann 101, 107, 324, 377 
Buchanan, Claudette Donie 300 
Buchanan, Donald Kenneth 
Buchanan, Elmer Clay III 301, 303, 331 
Buchanan, Janet Dorene 377 
Buchanan, Karen Lee 322, 377 
Buchanan, Mary Jane 
Buchanan, Richard Lavaughn, 301, 331 
Buchanan, Sarah Elizabeth 387 
Buchanan, Sharon 273 
Buchanan, Steve Bruce 
Buchanan, Teresa Lynn 400 
Buchanan, William Dean 
Buchanon, Rogerlynne 

Buchert, Patti Ann 

Buchok, Richard Earl 

Buchta, Mark Aurther L. 

Buck, Sheila Jill 267, 269, 296 
Buck, Sheila Leigh 296, 387 
Buck, William Drew 
Buckingham, Joy Cox 331 
Buckles, Cathy Dean 261, 263, 387 is 
Buckles, Donna Rae 307, 310-311, 331 
Buckles, Paula Kim 400 
Buckles, Sheila Vernice 400 
Bucklew, Leslie Wayne 
Bucklin, Jean Ann 400 
Buckman, William 129 
Buckner, Stephanie Jean 299 
Budd, James Perkins 331 
Budde, Frances Hilliard 331 
Budde, Mary Dale 377 

Budde, Neil Frederick 308-309 
Bueker, Robert 163 

Bueker, Robert Michael 387 
Buffett, Jimmy 8, 80, 82-83 
Buford, Cynthia Denise 
Buford, Larry W. 20 

Buford, Ricky Ray 46, 295, 387 
Bugliosi, Vincent 93 

Bulkley, Jeffrey Linelle 

Bull, April Jacqueline 

Bull, Katie 313 

Bulla, Timothy Louis 299 
Bullington, Barry D. 

Bullins, Doris Sadie 

Bullock, Bobby Ray 

Bullock, Peter Sutton 277 
Bumm, Martin Louis Jr. 387 
Bunch, Brenda McClendon 
Bunch, Deborah Kay 

Bunch, Donna Marie Mankey 49 
Bunch, Joseph Edward 387 
Bunch, Kathy Lynn 175, 377 
Bunch, Kenneth Wayne 400 
Bunch, Sharon Sue 

Bundy, John Richard 281 
Bunnell, Jeffrey Alan 283 
Bunny Run 266 

Buntin, Kathy Ann 

Bunton, Denise Munsel 
Bunton, Virgil Ellis 400 
Burbach, Gregory Carl 216-217 
Burbage, Randell 210, 244-245 
Burch, Anne Therese 264, 331 
Burchett, Amanda Gayle B. 377 


Burchett, Edna Kathleen 300-301, 331, 341 


Burchett, Myra Gertrude 
Burd, Jill Lynn 267, 269, 377 
Burden, Carolyn Sue 331 
Burden, Jacquelyn Sue 
Burden, James David 

Burden, Patricia Lou 377 
Burden, Ralph Clinton 277, 387 
Burden, Teresa Kay 377 
Burden, Terry Victor 
Burdette, John Russell 377 
Burditt, Robin Lynn 

Burfict, Theodore 

Burk, Steven Dale 

Burka, Jean Frances 

Burkart, Vivian Patricia 377 
Burke, Detra Lynn 

Burke, Karen Leeann 315, 400 
Burke, Mark Andrew 306 
Burke, Michael David 400 
Burke, Ted James 14-15 
Burkeen, Emmett 188 
Burkeen, Phillip Cardwell 277, 377 
Burkhart, Gary Marc 
Burkhead, Robert Bruce 331 
Burks, Janet Lou 171, 325, 331 
Burks, Janna Linn 

Burks, Joseph Aldridge 400 
Burks, Sally Lynn 400 

Burks, Tommy Ray 387 
Burness, Wanda Walden 
Burnett, Ellen Marie 331 
Burnett, George 261 

Burnett, Margena 387 
Burnette, Mary Lou 296, 400 
Burnette, Sarah Meeks 
Burns, Amy Louise 400 
Burns, Caroline Morton 377 
Burns, Craig Andrews 285 
Burns, Danny Ray 284 
Burns, James Leland 216-221 
Burns, Maureen Theresa 316, 400 
Burns, Robert Hoyt 400 
Burns, Samuel Ross 400 
Burns, William Corey 

Burns, William Courtney 
Burns, William Louis 
Burridge, Joseph Harryson 
Burris, Robyn Blaine 

Burton, Barbara Ann 

Burton, Beatrice 

Burton, Bobby Eugene 331 
Burton, Deborah Sunshine 
Burton, James Bassett 309, 311, 377 
Burton, Jeff H. 

Burton, Patricia Ellen 
Burton, Tracey Lynn 400 
Bush, Arthur 252, 296, 301 
Bush, Beryl Candice 295-296, 387 
Bush, Carlotta Kay 247, 377 
Bush, Deborah Joann 

Bush, Dennis Michael 331 


Bush, Diane 296 
Bush, Hezekiah Leigh 400 
Bush, Larry Wade 96, 291, 331 
Bush, Ricky Glenn 400 
Bush, Robert Thomas 387 
Business Administration dept. 152-153 
Business Administration dept. head 
152-154, 158 
Business Administration 321 157 
Business affairs vice-president 140-141 
Business Education and Office 
Administration dept. 153-154 
Business Education and Office 
Administration dept. head 153, 156 
Business and Public Affairs 152-159 
Bushkar, John Jr. 
Bussell, Judy Catherine 
Bussert, Barbara Diane 
Bussey, Charles 158, 303 
Butcher, Terry Lynn 377 
Butchko, John Richard 331 
Butler, Beth Riggs 323 
Butler, David Allen 
Butler, Jane Rhea 331 
Butler, Kathy Ann 
Butler, Kathy Sue 400 
Butler, Laura Lee 
Butler, Pamela Gayle 377 
Butler, Patricia Ann 400 
Butler, Ralph Cortez II 282 
Butler, Raybon 325 
Butts, Barbara Genise 
Butts, David Adrian 277, 377 
Butts, Dianne Louise 314, 387 
Butts, Edna Clydella 
Buzzard, Deborah Anne 
Buzzetta Mark Andrew 281 
Bybee Martha Sue 331 
Byerly, Terry Dean 
Byerly, Thomas Clifton 
Byrd, Bradley Reid 
Byrd, Brian Joe 
Byrd, George Keith 
Byrd, Glenda Lou 
Byrd, Michael Christopher 
Byrd, Nancy Kay 400 
Byrd, Robert Glenn 
Byrd, Ronald Bernard 400 
Byrd, Samuel Anthony 
Byrley, William Joseph 
Byrn, Judy Law 331 
Byrn, Philip McSwain 


Cage Ann Love 299, 314, 387 
Cage, Edward Arthor 

Cagle, Jean Anne 291, 319 
Caillouet, Larry 324 

Cain, Kelly David 235, 331 
Cain, Patrick Michel 

Cain, Ronald Alan 377 

Cain, Vira Joan 400 

Caine, Doreen Jaye 387 
Calculated Risks 152-159 
Caldwell, Charles Robert 377 
Caldwell, Karen Corbin 
Caldwell, Mary Margaret 
Caldwell, Michael Leroy 332 
Calhoun, Jessie Louise 
Calhoun, Vicki Ann 400 
Callahan, Judith Marie C. 
Callaway, Garry Douglas 377 
Callis, James Timmons 282, 387 
Calloway, Susan Shelby, 295, 332 
Calvert, Kathy Ray 
Cambron, Cynthia Deann 
Cambron, George Leonard 
Cameron, Christopher W. 
Camp, Barbara Ann 254, 387 
Campaign '76 58-61 
Campbell, Anne Leslie 313 
Campbell, Bruce Lee 
Campbell, Donna Joy 
Campbell, Gordon Scott 377 
Campbell, Hugh Kolb 
Campbell, Jack Edward 
Campbell, James Wilton 
Campbell, Jennifer Louise 
Campbell, Karen Lee 332 
Campbell, Keith Jay 291 
Campbell, Kent 33 
Campbell, Kermit P. 
Campbell, Lloyd Seymour 
Campbell, Mary Coreeda 313 
Campbell, Paul 167 
Campbell, Valarie Bonita 387 
Campos, Reyes Javier 
Campus in the Summer 32-33 
Cann, Kenneth 153-154 
Cannon, Joseph Michael 315 
Cannon, Mark A. 400 
Cannon, Mark Anthony 283, 387 
Cannon, Patrick Terence 
Cannon, Steven Christopher 
Cannon, Tony 

Cannon, Vicky Lynn Glass 
Cannon, William Alan 314, 332 
Canon, William Harold III 233, 314,317, 332 
Cansler, Catherine Rose 387 
Cansler, Donna Lynne 
Cantler, Fredrick Q. 210 
Cantwell, James Mark 
Caplan, Joan Laurie 

Caple, Marie Lonita 

Caples, Kenneth Lynn 
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A curtain opens. 

The young, curly-haired actor strides 
to center stage and faces a patient audi- 
ence. His dark eyes twinkle as he releases 
a quick and easy grin. 

When he ale the sound of his voice 
is carried effortlessly to the last aisle in 
the theatre. 

In reality, the audience is a congrega- 
tion, the theatre a church and the actor a 
Methodist student preacher named John 
Butchko. 

A senior, Butchko said he had a case of 
stagefright during his first sermon. 

“Some members of the congregation 
thought I was nervous, but controlled,” 
he said. “It was a unique experience. It’s 
a strange situation to go into a communi- 
ty where no one knows you and be in a 
Pen leadership position,” Butchko 
continued. 

- Not only did he have one church but 
two when the Methodist organization 
asked him to serve the Hardyville Union 
Church in Hardyville and the Ladies’ 
Chapel in nearby Monroe. 

“On the first and third Sundays I’d be 
at Hardyville and on the second and 
fourth Sundays, I’d be at the Chapel,” 
the senior said. 

When he was absent from the Chapel, 
Sunday School replaced his sermons. 
When he wasn’t preaching at the Hardy- 
ville Church, a Baptist congregation used 
the building for services. 


Administering the faith 


Sharing a church with a preacher of 
another denomination wasn’t hard, 
Butchko said. “He is an older man and 
has a different style,” he said. “I have my 
ways of doing things and am comfort- 
able doing them.” 

Butchko, 22, is called “John” by the 
Ladies Chapel congregation. 

His youth hasn’t hampered his rela- 
tionship or influence on church mem- 
bers, Butchko said. 

“Relating to people isn’t age,” he said, 
adding that “upbringing and the social 
poctel in the midwest are related.” 

Speaking before an audience isn’t dif- 
ficult for Butchko, either, who is a 
speech minor and has debated often with 
members of the campus Forensic Union. 

The commuting, however, has been 
strenuous, he said. “It’s hard to be a good 
student and a good pastor at the same 
time,” Butchko said. 

And then there are embarrassing mo- 
ments in the pulpit. 


“I committed the ‘unforgiveable sin,” 
he said. “I forgot to collect the offering 
and had just dismissed the congregation 
when a little boy reminded me,” Butchko 
said. “I shouted ‘wait a minute.’” 

On another Sunday morning Butchko 
had to cope with a sermon “sleeper.” 

“About two minutes into the sermon, 
someone fell asleep and began snoring 
loudly. For 15 minutes the rest of the 
congregation tried to keep from laugh- 


/ 


ing,” Butchko said. “Then some saint 
woke him up.” 

Membership at both churches is 
small, according to the student minister. 
Hardyville Union has 60 members and 
Ladies’ Chapel has 35. 

“They're small churches but the 
probably won't die out,” Butchko ay 
Each has a central core and an active 
young membership, the preacher said. 

“I wouldn’t want to be in a small town 
church 10 years from now, but it is a 
good situation for now,” he said. “I like 
it a whole lot.” 

Butchko said his senior year at West- 
ern has been an opportunity for him to 
be his own boss as he worked with the 
two churches. 

“It’s a whole different thing,” he said. 
“People have been nice by trying to help 
me adjust. The people ive just been 
great.” 

Butchko graduated in May with plans 
to attend a seminary sometime soon. 

Meanwhile the first month after com- 
mencement was hectic for the young 
man. In June he relocated to a Scottsville 
church, performed his first wedding and 


got married. 
— KATHY WHITSON (} 


Boyish looks and a friendly manner as well as a 
special sermon for the young members of Ladies’ 
Chapel in Monroe make for a happy relationship 
between student preacher John Butchko and the 
children in the church. Butchko talks to the young- 
er congregation before showing them a film. 

— M. Lyons 
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Crane, Michael Andrew 

Craven, David Lee 

Craven, Tama Maria 389 

Cravens, Raymond L. 125 

Cravens, Robert William Jr. 210 

Craver, Leigh Ann 267 

Crawford, David Eugene 278, 337 

Crawford, David Merrill 278 

Crawford, David Wayne 278 
Crawford, Ricky Earl 300-301, 337, 342 
Crawley, Thomas Allen 

Creech, Troy Caleb 338 

Creek, Butch 141, 239 

Creek, Donald Keith 

Creek, James William 338 

Creek, Julie Faye 

Crenshaw, John 167 

Crenshaw, Mitzi Hensley 

Cress, Rebecca Lynn 338 

Cress, William Donald Jr. 
Cretella, Linda Carol 261-262, 271 
Creviston, Frank Lynn 

Creznic, Patricia Ann 

Cribbs, Barbara Jo 319, 389 
Crick, John Anthony 389 

Crider, Benjamin Harry II 296 
Crissman, Donald E. 

Crissy, Marianne Regina 

Croaff, David Brian 

Crofts, Dash 41, 74, 76, 83 
Croley, Ellen Davis 

Crombie, John Barrett 

Crook, Dona Lisa 401 

Crook, Susan Jane 

Crooks, Fumiko Makino 

Crooks, Mary Lynn 

Cropper, Linda Sue 338 

Crosby, Leslie Kendrick 83 

Cross Country 200-203 

Cross, David Martin 

Cross, Johann Hannon 378 
Cross, Michele Evette 315 

Cross, Patricia A. Hodges 307, 338 
Cross, Sharon Lee 299-300 
Cross, Terry Stuart 

Crouse, Kim Alison 

Crousore, Janet S. 

Crow, Beverly Biggers 338 
Crowder, Thomas Michael 
Crowder, Timothy Wayne 401 
Crowdus, Suzanne M. 318, 338 
Crowdus, Veronica Olivette 
Crowe, Carmen Walker 

Crowe, Crawford 145 

Crowe, J. Lynn Strode 

Crowe, Robert Bruce 

Crowley, Cris Ann 255, 401 
Crowner, Brenda Kay 378 
Crowner, Linda Susan 401 
Crum, Mason 283 

Crumb, Glenn 142-143 

Crumbie, Richard Lee 

Crump, Marjorie Ann 387 
Crump, Mark Steven 

Crump, Pamela Sue 

Crumpler, David Hurst 
Crumpler, Thomas Perry 302, 338 
Cruse, Janet Turner 

Cruse, Jill Rix 338 

Crutcher, Barry Joel 

Cruz, Priscilla 

Cuarta, Jose Jr. Rene 

Cubbage, James Clyde 

Cude, Jon Michael 389 

Cude, Terry Leigh Clements 389 
Cuffe, Francis Michael 284 

Cull, Martin Homan 

Cullen, Cheri Ladonna 314 
Culliton, Sharon Marie 
Cumings, Erica Denise 
Cummings, Darrell Everett 
Cummings, Janet Louise 
Cummings, Joe David 401 
Cummings, Juliana Marie 280 
Cummings, Randell Virgil 
Cummings, Rhonda Lynn 378 
Cummings, Sue Jones 378 
Cummins, Beverly J. Cree 
Cummins, Jeffrey Alan 
Cunagin, Joseph Timothy 401 
Cundiff, Don Richard 281, 378 
Cundiff, Donna Ann 263 
Cundiff, Gregory Wynn 
Cundiff, Kevin Brent 278 
Cunningham, Charles Alan 285 
Cunningham, Doyle Ray 
Cunningham, Edward Joseph 
Cunningham, Guy Mitchell 320 
Cunningham, Heron Jr. 389 
Cunningham, James Alvin 389 
Cunningham, James Michael 290 
Cunningham, Lisa Lynn 265 
Cunningham, Shari Lynn 35, 378 
Cunningham, Thomas Carey 389 
Cunningham, Tomi Renae 254, 401 
Cunningham, William 278, 299, 378 
Cunningham, William Lewis 278, 299 
Cunningham, William T, III 278, 299, 389 
Curd, Allison Reed 
Curl, Glen Joseph 378 
Curl, Ramona Kay J. 175, 323, 378 
Curneal, Kathy Ann 389 
Curran, Arch Joseph 
Currence, William 
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Currie, Donald Vagelos 

Curry, Dale Goodin 

Curry, Edward Lee 

Curry, Jo Ellen Ringenberg 
Curry, Kimberly D. 

Curry, Rebecca Jo 389 

Curry, Rhonda Renea 263, 338 
Curry, Scott Thomas 

Curry, Vickie Lynn 338 
Curtis, Alvin Ray 

Curtis, Richard Lewis 314, 378 
Curtis, Robert Allen 

Curtis, Teresa Ann King 314, 378 
Cutler, Gary Wayne 

Cyr, Constance Mae 


Dabbs, Nelda Lynn 401 
Dabney, Jerome 389 
Dadbin, Ahmad 

Dahl, Barbara Lynn Fite 
Dahl, Thomas Eric 300 
Dale, Keith Tilford 

Dale, Michael Thomas 
Dallas, John Robert 401 
Dalton, Carl David 141 
Dame, Michael Gene 401 
“Dames at Sea” 99, 103 
Dammassa, Kathleen Ann 
Dance 97 

Dance Education of America 32 
Danhauer, David Edward 299, 378 
Danhauer, Janice Marie 300 
Daniel, Austin Butler 342 
Daniel, Barry Douglas 338 
Daniel, Danny Joe 

Daniel, Marvin Gayle 295 
Daniel, Mike Keith 

Daniel, Patricia Joyce 
Daniels, Lee Clifford 389 
Danserseau, Kirk 154-155 
Dant, John Michael 

Dant, Timothy Patrick 378 
Dantoni, Joseph Charles Jr. 
Dantoni, Richard Alfred 
Darden, Rhonda Deette 
Dargo, Debra Lynn 389 
Darland, Cleon Keith 301, 378 
Darnell, Anthony Lee 389 
Darnell, Cathy Ann 401 
Darnell, David Stone 389 
Darnell, Vickie Lynn 378 
Darr, Terri Darnise 115, 264 
Daugherty, Joyce Arlene 
Daugherty, Larry Ray 
Daugherty, Richard Lee 303 
Daum, Laura Lynn 
Daunhauer, Christine Mary 
Davenport, Beverly Jane 
Davenport, Dennis Allen 


Davenport, Janice Lynn 320, 323, 338 


Davenport, Mary Ann 
Davenport, Mary Jo 314, 389 
Davenport, Pamela Jean 338 
Davenport, Philip 
Davenport, Wayne 313 
David, James R. 

Davidson, Kim Marie 338 
Davidson, Malcolm Russell 
Davidson, Pryce Clay Jr. 
Davidson, Richard A. 
Davidson, Roy Willard 
Davidson, Sylvianne 
Davidson, Teresa Lynn 
Davies, Janet Lynn 265, 389 
Davila, Julio Miguel 221, 389 
Davis, Bernard Byrd 

Davis, Brad Dean 401 
Davis, Chanda Glyn 

Davis, Charles Alan 401 
Davis, Craig 210 

Davis, Daniel Edward 302 
Davis, Debbie Joan 338 
Davis, Donna Yvette 


Davis, Doug Arthur 134, 204, 211, 338 


Davis, Douglas Dean 295, 325, 378 
Davis, Douglas Gene 325 
Davis, Elizabeth Quinn 401 
Davis, Ernest Winstead 
Davis, Gary Mack 

Davis, Gregory Aubachon 401 
Davis, James 136-137 

Davis, James Harvey 

Davis, James Richard 

Davis, Jill Brynn 389 

Davis, Joann 

Davis, Karen Ann 338 

Davis, Kenneth Lloyd 

Davis, Kimberlee Lynn 

Davis, Larry Lee 283 

Davis, Laura Ellen 267 

Davis, Lisa Petett 

Davis, Lonnie James III, 233, 378 
Davis, Lorama Sanders 

Davis, Margaret Rita 401 
Davis, Mark Alben 

Davis, Martha Joyce 

Davis, Mary Childress 

Davis, Mary Loraine 

Davis, Mayme Lou 338 
Davis, Mike 277 

Davis, Nancy Corinne 401 
Davis, Natalie Quinn 

Davis, Paul L. 389 

Davis, Randy Alan 300-301, 338 
Davis, Rose Marie 295, 312 
Davis, Sandra Jane 401 

Davis, Sherie Lynn 

Davis, Terry 221 

Davis, Vicky Lee 98, 101, 107 
Davis, Virginia L. Dwyer 
Davis, Wallace Daniel 338 


Davis, Wanda Turner 

Davis, William Cleland 389 
Davis, William Stephen 
Davison, Elizabeth Ann 
Davison, Sylvia 263 

Dawson, Clarence Edward 378 
Dawson, John Leslie 303, 378 
Dawson, Johnny Dockins 
Day, Johnny Richard 338 
Day, Joseph Edward 

Day, Judith Ann 401 

Day, Lisa Lonell 261, 263, 389 
Day, Marcia 40-41 

Day, Marilyn Christine 

Day, Natalyn Denese 401 
Day, Robert Michael 389 
Day, Ronald Allen 203, 244, 389 
Day, Rosalind Ree 

Day, William Gerard 284, 401 
Day, William Robert 284, 378 
De Capua Joe 

De La Torre, Ugarte Gerard 
De Morales, Olga 304 

Deal, Donna Marie 401 

Deal, Jack Allen 

Dean, Dixie Josephine 

Dean, Kathy Sue 338 

Dean, Roderick Curtis 401 
Dearen, Mary Ruth 299, 323 
Dearing, Ronald Stephen 
Deaton, William David 
Deberry, Karen Louise 389 
Deberry, Martha Jacqueline 378 
Deberry, Robert Guy 
Debord, Dennis Gene 
Deckard, Theresa Turner 338 
Deckard, Timothy Elton 378 
Decker, David Francis 
Decker, Escar Jesse 

Decker, Kathy Elaine 

Decker, Tamara Kim 401 
Dedmon, James Dwight 401 
Dedmond, Rhonda Collier 338 
Deeb, John G. 

Defiore, Rosemary 

Defler, Dannie Lee 

Defoor, Lori Ann 

Defreeze, Louis Bennie 
Degott, Michele Ann 378 
Deik, Gonzald Lama 238 


Dekle, Thomas Allison 16, 80-87, 309 


Dela-Torre-Ugarte, Rebecca 
Delacey, Charles 210 
Delaney, Joseph Michael 278 


Delaney, Mary Phyllis 155, 318, 378 


Delautre, John S. 338 
Dellario, Gloria Anne 254, 338 
Dellario, Susan Lynn 
Deloach, Robert Wayne 
Delph, Richard Ray 244, 338 
Delta Omicron 290-291 

Delta Sigma Theta 31, 264-265 
Delta Tau Delta 278 

Deluca, Angelo Joseph 32 
Demaree, Marie Annette 338 
Dement, Jerry Dale 
Demerson, Ann Leslie 
Demidio, Angela Maria 
Demolay conclave 33 
Demontbreun, Rebekah R. 
Dempsey, Daryl Dean 
Demunbrun, Murphy Moran Jr. 
Demuth, Audrey Lynn 
Denardi, Dana Ann 389 
Denham, Tamela Susan 
Denham, Wilma Kay 299, 338 
Denicola, Jennifer Beth 
Denison, Eldon Bryan 
Denison, John 232 

Denk, William Charles 
Denning, Gary Lynn 
Denning, Libby Carol 378 
Denning, Lynn Susan 97, 338 
Dennis, Betty Jean 312 
Dennis, Bonnie Lou 

Dennis, Debra Lou 

Dennis, George Lloyd 
Dennis, Mary Ann 

Dennis, Ollie Charles 
Dennis, Sheila Mae 401 
Dennison, Jerry Lee 
Denniston, Brian Carl 

Dental Hygiene dept. 168-169 
Dental Hygiene dept. head 168-169 
Denton, Betty J. Harper 
Denton, Frank H. 

Denton, Patricia Robin 
Denton, Phoebe Ann 254, 267 
Denton, Steven Lynn 384 
Depuy, Carlos Alberto 389 
Derby Darling Contest 168 
Derickson, Henry S. 
Derickson, Kathy Wilson 
Derickson, Vanessa Raye 
Derrickson, Charlene 
Desjardins, Judith M. 338 
Desmarais, Carole Mitro 
Desoto, Ronald Noel 
Destefano, Mark James 283, 287 


Detenber, Deborah Ann 255, 264, 338 


Detoma, Phillip Jude 

Detring, Diana Kay 

Devasher, Sherry Runell 401 
Devine, Vicki Lynn 401 
Devore, Dariel Wayne 291 
Dew, Joe Kevin 108 

Deweese, Alecia Ellen 317, 398 
Deweese, Larry Stephen 82-83 
Deweese, Michael Edward 
Dewilde, Roberta Deane 402 
Dewitt, Jill L. 338 

Dewitt, Susan Lynn 

Diagnostic Center director 185-186 
Dick, John Bradley 

Dick, Patricia Ann 389 
Dickens, Phillip Wade 
Dickenson, Darlene Jo 319, 389 
Dickenson, Debra Ann 338 


Dickerson, Anthony Charles 280, 287 

Dickerson, Darrell Eugene 

Dickey, Debbie 32 

Dickey, Lorene Ruth 

Dickey, Minus Thaxter 

Dickie, Charlene Ann 319 

Dickinson, Katie Jo 

Dickson, James Michael 322, 402 

Dickson, Juanita 319 

Diddle, Ed 133, 147, 226, 236-237 

Diemer, Yvonne Maria 378 

Diersen, Ronald Lee 378 

Dieterich, Karen Jean 402 

Dietrich, Marilyn Ruth 389 

Dilegge, Michael O. 284 

Dillaha, Kathleen 

Dillard, Donna Jill 

Dillard, Edward Bernard 

Dillard, Larry Dean 290 

Dillard, Zetta M. Odom 339 

Dillingham, Donna Monroe 378 

Dillman, Richard Dean Jr. 296, 301, 378 

Dillon, Karen Kay 378 

Dillon, Nancy Anne 402 

Dillree, John Paul 

Dinanno, David Allen 

Dingus, Donna Jo 

Dinnegan, James Edward 

Dinsmore, Nancy Paden 

Diplomas of Discipline 168-175 

Distributive Education Clubs. of 
America 314-315 

Ditmore, Samuel Brent 

Ditto, Jeanette 

Dix, Theresa Marie 

Dixon, Clarence Kay III 

Dixon, Michael Barry 300, 378 

Dixon, Millie Jean 291, 339 

Dixon, Thomas Lacey 314, 339 

Dizon, Philip Jay 

Doan, Charles Gregory 

Doane, Pamela Gail 44 

Dobbins, Wesley Morgan 

Dobbs, Tanya Maria 265 

Dobrick, David Michael 323 

Dockery, Shannon Eve 

Dockery, Sharron Beth 

Dodd, Allen Leroy 312 

Dodd, David Thomas 284 

Dodson, Betty Jo 389 

Dodson, Caprice Lynn 

Dodson, Donna Sue 14-15, 389 

Dodson, Evelyn Jeannie 378 

Dodson, Larry Donell 

Dodson, Laura Lou 267 

Doege, Danny Chris 339 

Doellman, Donna Lynn 119, 223, 225 

Doerr, Melvin C. 

Donahoo, Zoe Ellen 378 

Donahue, Lori Beth 

Donaldson, David Crawford 389 

Donaldson, Denise B. 389 

Donaldson, Randall Charles 402 

Donelson, Teresa Ross 

Donnelly, Ima Jane 339 

Donnelly, John Edward Jr. 

Donnelly, Robert Thomas 

Donoho, Alan Neil 

Donoho, Nancy Gayle 389 

Donovan, Laurie Ann 

Dooley, Brian Flautt 

Dooley, Deborah Anne 267, 389 

Dooley, Jeanne F. 

Doolin, Debbie 195 

Dorfler, Teresa Elizabeth 402 

Dorrance, Janet Lynn 

Dorrance, Robert William 

Dorris, David Thompson 53, 290 

Dorris, Janet Lynn 254, 378 

Dorris, William Mark 

Dorroh, Sandy Lynne 261, 263 

Dorsey, Guy Howard III 278, 339 

Dorth, Mark Wayne 

Dorton, Russell K. 

Doss, Mary L. 339 

Doss, Sandra Kay 378 

Dossey, Kenneth Wayne 

Dost, Bill 277 

Dotson, Leroy Thomas 

Doston, Sheila Kay 

Doty, Darrell Wayne 389 

Dougherty, David Alan 402 

Dougherty, Josephine D. 

Dougherty, Kirk Anthony 

Dougherty, Linda Lee 339 

Dougherty, Ruth McQuown 402 

Douglas, Donald Ray 244-245, 389 

Douglas, Jo Ann 389 

Douglas, Michele C. 

Douglas, Richard Thomas 

Dowdell, Donna Raye 

Dowell, Jerry Stephen 378 

Dowell, John Alan 319 

Dowell, John Keith 319, 339 

Dowell, Lisa Gayle 

Dowell, Michael K. 

Dowell, Rhonda Lou 

Downard, Denise Marie 389 

Downey, Gregory Dennis 

Downey, Micheal Jeffery 

Downey, Vanessa Lamarr 

Downey, Vida Marie 

Downing, Carolyn Crook 

Downing, David John 402 

Downing, Dero G. 7, 18, 55, 64, 1°5, 129- 
131, 133, 135 

Downing, Donald Norris 258-259, 310 

Downing, Elizabeth Yarnell 18, 402 

Downing, George 130 

Downing, Jacqueline 378 

Downing, Jacqueline Kim 

Downing University Center 53, 464 

Downs, David Lee 

Downs, David Wesley 

Downs, Demita Gail 

Downs, Lovonne Kathryn 339 

Downs, Nicki Sue 

Downs, Stuart Clifton 


Downs, Wanda Dalene 378 
Doyle, Jane Elizabeth 
Doyle, Melissa A. 

Doyle, Norman 378 
Dozier, Kim R. Neal 
Draheim, John Robert 282, 288 
Drake, Charles Mark 402 
Drake, Darryl 

Drake, Deanna Sue 389 
Drake, Kimberly Schroader 
Drake, Phil Anthony 
Drake, Teresa Lanet 402 
Drane, Brian Coleman 
Drane, Edward Lee 

Draper, David Michael 
Draper, Malinda Kay 
Draper, Michael Brent 
Dresel, Daniel J. 278 


Dressman, Michael Ray 232-233, 389 


Drew, John Wesley 

Drews, Steven Michael 35, 333, 378 
Drexler, Robert Martin Jr. 389 
Dreyer, Cindy Sue 389 
Dreyer, Tina Ann 402 
Driftwood, Jimmy 54 

Drill Team clinic 33 

Driver, David Allan 

Driver, Mary Sheila 378 
Driver, Vicki Lynn 323, 378 
Drobocky, Oles Basil 

Druen, Ricky Dean 277, 402 
Druien, Sharon Lee 389 
Druin, Steve Lewis 
Drummond, Richard Elbert 
Drummond, Ronald Edward 
Ducks 254 

Duckworth, Ronald Ray 
Duckworth, Scot Ellis 
Dudley, Robert 237 

Dudley, Roger C. 

Dudley, William Steven 
Duerr, Sandra Lee 

Duggins, Edna Kay 299, 307, 378 
Duke Ellington Orchestra 54, 117 
Duke, Jerry Wayne 277, 402 
Duke, Judy Faye 378 

Dukes, Deborah Leigh 
Dukes, Victoria Joan 389 
Dulin, Freddie Mitchell 
Dulin, Jenny Carol 378 
Dunaway, Kathy Lorene 389 
Dunaway, Susan Elaine 
Dunbar, Frederick Allen 
Dunbar, Gordon Douglas 339 
Dunbar, James Mark 
Dunbar, Janet Marie 
Duncan, Cheryl Dyanne 389 
Duncan, Dawn Keith Jr. 
Duncan, Debra Jo 264, 389 
Duncan, Frederick Henry 
Duncan, James Leigh 
Duncan, Joseph B. Jr. 
Duncan, Linda Myrtle 378 
Duncan, Mary Elizabeth 402 
Duncan, Monica Jean 
Duncan, Sandra Jane 
Duncan, Sharon Renee 288 
Duncan, Sherry Robyn 
Duncan, Vincent Craig 
Dunkin, Leonard Allen 
Dunlap, Robert Neil 
Dunleavy, Randall Alan 322, 339 
Dunlop, Sharon Fields 

Dunn, Alan John 

Dunn, Anthony R. 38% 
Dunn, David 168-171 


Dunr, David Smith 277, 287, 300, 378 


Dunn, Kenneth Earl 

Dunn, Kyle Roger 

Dunn, Marcia Ann 306, 389 
Dunn, Mark Duane 389 


Dunn, Michael Ratliff 101, 291, 295 


Dunn, Ron 210, 221 

Dunn, Sherri Ann 402 

Dunn, Tony 235 

Dunson, Teresa Diane 389 
Dunston, Edward Nolan 
Duran, Edna 

Duraney, Christine Lynn 389 
Durbin, Carolyn Marie 
Durbin, Christopher S. 
Durbin, Johh Adrian 396 
Durbin, John Thomas 396 
Durbin, Joseph Lon 

Durbin, Kathleen Anne 389, 396 
Durbin, Margaret Susan 
Durbin, Natalie 295, 303, 389 
Durbin, Patricia June 378, 396 
Durbin, Raymond P. 

Durbin, Timothy Kirk 396 
Durham, James Martin 339 
Durham, Jeanell 

Durham, Jeffrey Lea 59-61, 307 
Durham, Karen Sue 339 
Durham, Sandra Renee 389 
Durham, Susan Charlene 389 
Durham, Terry Wood 339 
Durham, Theresa Ann 


Durrant, Charles Palmer 238, 244-245 


Duru, Ayse Emel 48 

Dutch Boys 8, 252, 254, 332-333 
Dutch Boys’ Bar 332-333 
Dutel, Thomas Alfred 
Dutton, Teresa Darlene 389 
Duvall, Kenneth Wayne 339 
Duvall, Kyle David 101, 402 
Dwyer, Gary Wayne 180 
Dwyer, William Edward 277 
Dyar, Linda Ann Croft 
Dyar, Richard Michael 
Dycus, Robert Leon 

Dye, Anthony Wilson 

Dye, Carol Lynette 389 
Dye, Linda G. 402 

Dye, Mark Alan 339 

Dye, Stephanie Gadberry 
Dye, Wandel 193 - 
Dyer, Robert Lynn 


Dyer, Susan Kay 402 
Dykes, Bryan Dean 
Dyrsen, Kenneth Alan 


E.A. Diddle Arena 226-227 

Eade, Joel Dean 

Eade, Randolph Scott 389 

Eadens, Debra Jo 

Eadens, Martha Phelps 

Eans, Candace 263 

Eans, Stephen Leslie 

Earls, William Randal 

Easley, Lillie Mae 316, 339 

Easley, Willie Mae 11, 299, 316, 339 

East Machine 254 

East, Nancy Kaye 267 

East, Richard A. 283, 402 

Easterling, Joseph Sherman 210 

Eatmon, Carolyn Louise 

Eaton, Everard Walter 339 

Eaves, John Arlie 291 

Eaves, John Thomas Jr. 291 

Eaves, Sharon Kay 

Ebelhar, Julie Ann 

Eberenz, David Richard 

Eberly, Martha Joan 

Eblen, William Thomas Jr. 402 

Ebrahimi, Mohammad Reza 

Eckard, Ronald 48-49 

Ecker, Wendy Ann 378 

Eckhart, Jeffrey Alan 282 

Economics dept. 153-154 

Economics dept. head 154-155 

Edelen, Steve R. 277, 339 

Eden, Teresa Gail 

Edge, Karen Gail 389 

Edge, Teresa Esther 402 

Edgington, Claire Summers 261, 263, 287, 
339 

Edison, Keatha J. 402 

Edison, Letha Carol 389 

Edison, Lisa Michelle 402 

Edmonds, Michael 

Edmons, Michael C. 389 

Edmonds, Natalie Elizabeth 402 

Edmonds, Theresal Gail 402 

Edmonds, Vicki Rochelle 402 

Edmonds, William Alexander 

Edmonson, Mark Samuel 

Edmunds, Gwynne William 

Edohoekett, Nathaniel B. 304 

Education 186-195 

Educational Administration and 
Foundations dept. 189 

Educational Administration and 
Foundations dept. head 189 

Edun, Folasade Omdbola 

Edwards, Betty Bruce 

Edwards, Brooks Lesley 281, 378 | 

Edwards, Deborrah Perkins | 

Edwards, Jeffery Donald 402 

Edwards, Jeffrey Smith 378 

Edwards, Marion Eugene 

Edwards, Michael G. 

Edwards, Phyllis Chirlon 402 

Edwards, Richard Mark 

Edwards, Robert Bruce 339 

Edwards, Robin Susan 378 

Edwards, Roger R. Jr. 

Edwards, Shelia Mae 339 

Edwards, Steven Alan 378 

Edwards, Terry Lane 378 

Egan, Sherry Ann 267 

Egbert, Judy Ann 402 

Egger, Charles Edward Jr. 

Eggers, James Andrew 

Eggleston, Richard Alton 258, 260 

Egolf, Lucy Karen 378 

Ehlers, William Lloyd 378 

Ehresman, Norman 187-189 

Eichberger, Christopher N. 339 

Eicher, Vickie Delilah 

Eidson, Alisa Joan 

Eidson, Carol Denise 378 

Eiler, Ronald David 301, 378 

Eisenman, Julie Anne 252, 389 

Eissapoor, Balal 

Elder, Linda Karen 

Eldred, Jean B. 305 

Eldridge, Michael Lee 339 

Eldridge, Pamela Kay 309, 378 

Eldridge, Ronnie Dwayne 

Eldridge, Steven Louis 

Elementary Art Education 310 180 

Elementary Education dept. 188-189 

Elementary Education dept. head 188-189 

Elementary Education 412 190-191 

Eleson, Suzanne Morehead 

Elkins, Rhonda Karen 

Ellington, Mercer 54 

Elliott, Beth Ann 

Elliott, Clinton J. 

Elliott, Geff Frank 

Elliott, Harold James 

Elliott, Jack Watterson 

Elliott, Larry 300 

Elliott, Tommy Lynn 378 

Ellis, Danette Renee 378 

Ellis,Linda Elaine 

Ellis, Lisa Gail 

Ellis, Muriel Jent 

Ellis, Richard P. 

Ellis, Ronnie Daryl | 

Ellis, Shannon Lynne 

Ellis, Vivian Leigh 

Ellis, William Scott 402 

Elmore, Ann Jacobs 

Elmore, Bonita Dyer 378 | 

Elmore, Bonnie Sue 389 | 

Elmore, James Lee | 

Elmore, Mary Jane 402 

Elmore, Sandra Faye 402 1 

Elms, Laurel A. 307, 339 


421 


Currie, Donald/Elms, Laurel 


Elovitz, Wanna Arlecy 
Elsesser, James Michael 339 
Elsesser, Patricia Lee 263 
Elstone, Victor Charles 
Elward, Patricia Ann 264 
Ely, Albert Wilson 

Elzy, Harold 

Emadi, Safavi Amin 
Emberton, Laura Lee 263 
Emberton, Tom 128-129 
Embry, Anne Cooke 
Embry, Barry Gene 

Embry, Charles Louis 
Embry, James Hastings 
Embry, Judith Ann 
Embry, Kathryn Elaine 323 
Embry, Leslie Gay 

Embry, Richard Elmer 


Embry, Sharon Diane 194, 378 


Embry, Valerie Joy 
Emejiaka, Azubike 304, 339 


Emergency Care and Transportation 


class 172-173 


Emerson, Douglas Everett 277, 287, 


378 


Emerson, Nina A.B. 402 
Emerson, Richard Mark 313, 339 


Emmert, James Gregory 389 

Emmert, Randall Marrs, Jr. 

Emmick, Jamie Rhea 402 

Emmitt, Sarah Jeannette 304, 339 

en France 84-87 

Engel, Jeffrey Howard 389 

Engelhardt, Leslie Robyn 324-325, 378 

Engineering Technology Club 300-301 

Engineering Technology dept. 154 

Engineering Technology dept. head 154 
155 

England, Elizabeth Ann 

England, Jim 289 

England, Michael Timothy 378, 384 

England, Pamela Jean 225, 323 

Englebright, Curtis 186-189 

Englebright, Jane Dee 378 

English as a Second Language class 49 

English as a Second Language program 
director 48 

English dept. 179 

English dept. head 179 

English 051 49 

English, John Dwayne 

English, Vickie A. 402 

Ennis, Noel Gordon 


Enteman, Vicki Lynn 

Entertainment 56-57 

Environmental Sciences and Technology 
building 28-29, 163, 189 

Epling, Robert Gene 

Erhardt, Philipp Whitney 277, 284, 402 

Erich, Stephen Christopher 


Ernspiker, Reta Gay 

Ernst, Heidi Jean 

Erskine, James R. 339 
Erskine, John 

Ertner, Pamela Lee 402 
Ervin, Robert Bracken 317, 318, 320, 389 
Erving, Wendy Joanne 389 
Erwin, Jane Frances 

Erwin, Janice Faye 389 
Erwin, Mark Leslie 

Erwin, Ray Wallace 

E.S.T.B. 28-29 

Esche, Joanne 267, 303 
Eshback, Susan Joy 
Eskridge, Kathy Marie 
Eskridge, Kimberlie 
Eskridge, William Edgar 320 
Essien, Akpan Moses 
Essling, Cynthia Ann 339 


Estelle, Carl Edward 204-211, 402 


Esterle, Linda Ann 
Esterling, Joe 210 

Esters, George William 
Estes, Bonnie Diane 402 
Estes, Jack Loyd 277 
Estes, Karen 378 

Estes, Kenneth 186-189 
Estes, Lisa Karen 389 
Estes, Owen J. 402 
Estridge, Kevin 277, 339 
Eta Sigma Gamma 302-303 
Ethos 83 

Etscorn, John Boaz 
Etterman, Pamela Herron 


Eubank, Johnny Wilson 277, 389 


Evans, Bridgett 31 

Evans, Charles Ross 301 
Evans, Cynthia 

Evans, David Lewis 
Evans, Donald Bryant 221 
Evans, Elizabeth Ann 
Evans, Glenn Hurst 282 
Evans, James Mark 299 


Evans, John David Jr. 50-51, 307, 339 


Evans, Laura Ann 
Evans, Michael Denny 


Evans, Terri 265 

Evans, Vickie Evenson 

Evanson, Bethany Ann 350 

Everette Joann 264 

Everhart, Carolyn Jean 

Everhart, Steven Wayne 

Eversall, Mrs. James 289 

Everson, Cindy Lou 389 

Everson, Sandra A. Deadman 

Every, Marian Lois 323, 350 

‘Exam’ing the week before Christmas 62- 
63 

Exams week and Christmas 62-63 

Extended campus programs dean 149-150 

Extras 252 

Ezedi, Paul Onyebuchi 

Ezell, John Thomas III 

Ezell, Mark Edward 


Fabel, Brad Scott 


| 
1 
1 
} 


Fabel, Carol Jane 

Facelift 252-255 

Fackler, David W. 350 

Fackler, Dawn Rebecca 350 

Faculty administrator 141 

Faculty programs dean and interum 
vice president for academic affairs 
136-137 

Faculty tea 289 

Fahey, Joan Marie 

Fairchild, Katherine Marie 389 

Fairleigh, Joseph Lee 

Fairrow, Goree Thelma 

Faith, Mark Gregory 378 

Faith, Robin Diane 402 

Faith, Virginia Lisa 402 

Faler, Michael P. 

Fallahi, Amir Parvis M. 

Fallahi, Behrooz Moghimi 

Fallahi, Parviz Moghimi 

Faller, Andy 296 

Faller, Daniel Brion 296, 379 

Faller, David Alan 

Falwell, James Reuben 

Fancher, Michael Eugene 

Fancher, Suzanne Bealmear 

Fang, Che Hsin 


Farago, Ronald David 297, 402 
Farajian, Mohammad E. 
Fard, Parviz Ghaderi 

Fardi, Majio 

Faries, Fithian 147-148 
Farina, Robert 166 

Fariss, Sandra Sue Click 
Farley, Andre R. 280-281 
Farley, James Charles 389 
Farley, Joni Lynn 402 
Farley, Laura Ann 

Farley, Paul Kenneth 
Farley, Richard Smith 
Farmer, Kenneth Fred Jr. 
Farmer, Laura Rae 

Farmer, Mark Allan 
Farmer, Pamela Jo 

Farmer, Patricia Ann 
Farmer, Raymond Ellis 210 
Farmer, Roger Dale 
Farnsley, Patrick William 
Farrington, Charmaine C. 214-215, 389 
Farris, Amy Lisa 

Farris, Frank 

Farris, Jenny Sayle 

Farris, Lisa Sue 389 

Farris, Nana Suzann 


Farris, William Joseph 
Fashion 42-49 

Fath, Gregory James 
Fath, Tim 203 

Fath, Thomas Guy, II 203 
Fatheddin, Abolghassem 304, 350 
Faulk, Gerard Jr. 319, 350 
Faulk, Joyce Ann Mills 
Faulk, Thomas Grady 
Faulkner, Mary Angelene 
Fawcett-Majors Farrah 64 
Faxon, Mary Lynne 319 
Faye, Sheikh 244 

Feagin, Timothy Shawn 402 
Fearheiley, Kevin Charles 
Fears, George Dale 379 
Feather, John Robert 
Feeney, Susan Aspley 
Feese, Daniel Stephen 
Fehrmann, Paul Gordon 
Feibes, Erica Marie 
Feibes, Mark Henry 
Feingold, Alan Brad 

Feix, Jimmy 204-211, 237 
Feland, Millicent 

Feland, Penelope 316, 402 


Feldpausch, Michael Thomas 
Felts, Lavonna Lynn 

Felty, Rudy Dale 319 
Fencing Club 296-297 
Fennelly, Al 301 

Fennelly, Sara Bernhardt 
Fentress, Dennis Britt 


Fenwick, Vickie Yvonne 

Ferguson, Jay Myron 

Ferguson, Lawrence Wayne 303 
Ferguson, Martha Baker 307, 350 
Ferguson, Michael Brent 

Ferguson, Michael Lynn 

Ferguson, Miriam McConnell 312, 379 
Ferguson, Sharon Lynn 

Fernandez, Freddy Antonio 
Ferralasco, Nancy Alicia 43-44, 350 
Ferrell, Rebecca Jean 

Ferrera, Lisa Maria 

Ferriell, Diane Marie 402 

Ferriell, Laura Ann 

Ferry, Kathleen Ann 

Ferry, Larry Eugene 321 

Ferry, Mary Martha S. 379 

Field Services director 186-189 
Field, Sharon Gale 


Sun(wiched) fans 


Fans of Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity cheer during 
prc imingsy contest of the 1977 Greek Week Tug- 
of-War competition. The AGRs placed third be- 
hind Kappa Sigma and Alpha Kappa Psi. Sigma 
Kappa, Phi Mu and Alpha Omicron Pi won the 
first three places in the sorority division. The event 
was held behind Pearce Ford Tower. 


— J. Burton 


Fields, Charmaine Renee 

Fields, Edwin Keith 300, 379 

Fields, Kevin Eugene 402 

Fields, Mary Anne 

Fields, Paul Bryan 

Fields, Robert Edsel 350 

Fields, Ruth V 

Fields, Ted Raymond 

Fields, Vanessa Christina 265 

Fife, Diane L. Langston 

Fife, Scott Noland 389 

Figgs, Donald B 

Figgs, Shelia Maire 350 

Figler, Karen Diane 389 

Fine Arts Festival 94-97 

Fine Arts Festival coordinator 177 

Finan, James William 

Finkbone, John Bryan 

Finley, Billy Daryl 

Finley, Jacqueline Sue 

Finley, Susie Alice 

Finn, Debbie 191 

Finn, Eva Joyce 

Finn, Judy Diane Tucker 

Finn, Larry 

Finn, Timothy Lewis. 210 

Finnegan, Kevin James 

Finnell, Susan N. 350 

Fireline, Kathern Mae 389 

Firkins, Nancy J. Crumb 

First week of school 16-21 

First weekend home 24-25 

Fischer, Andrew Philip 379 

Fischer Brian Lawrence 

Fischer, Hedy Ellen 

Fischer, Jerry Logan 

Fischrupp, Jill Ann 

Fish, Jacqueline Rae 

Fishback, Valorie Gayle 389 

Fisher, Anna Margaret 

Fisher, Carlton Donovan 

Fisher, Edward Nicholas 314, 389 

Fisher, Jennifer Lee 126 

Fisher, Lynne Taylor 

Fisher, Robin Celeste 254, 350 

Fishman, Donald Lee 

Fister, Beverly Ann 389 

Fister, Joseph Mark 

Fitzgerald, Margaret Stewa 325 

Fitzpatrick, Charles E. 

Fitzpatrick, John B. 

Fitzpatrick, Katherine E. 

Flaherty, Patrick Thomas 389 

Flanary, Kathy Jo 212, 214, 264 

Flanders Lonna Arden 

Flanigan, Thomas Haynes 301 

Flannery, Marilynn Godby 303 

Flashback — Bicentennial Summer 34-35 

Flashback — Campus in the Summer 
32-33 

Flashback — For the Record 236-237 

Flashback — Greek Week 1976 30-31 

Flashback — Men’s Spring Sports 1976 
238-239 

Flashback — Old Gym — Nostalgia 228- 
229 

Flashback — Women’s Spring Sports 1976 
246-247 

Flashpoints 110-113 

Flautt, Lucille Oliver 379 

Flautt, Margery Ezell 

Fleenor, Creed Ewing 389 

Fleming, Carolyn 295 

Fleming, John Douglas 

Flener, Donald Ray 

Flener, Oliver Thomas 277 

Flener, Richard Fieldon 

Fletcher, Debbra Ann 321, 402 

Fletcher, Eugenia 274 

Fletcher, Janie M. 

Fletcher, Theresa Renee 

Fleury, Mary Beth 

Flight plan 383 

Florence, Brenda Kay 350 

Florence, Susan Antrim 

Flory, Cheryl Suzanne 402 

Floyd, Barbara Mary 265, 379 

Floyd, Donna Marie 350 

Floyd, Glenn David 

Floyd, John Frederick 

Floyd, Sally Ann 

Floyd, William 168-171 

Fluitt, Donald Lee 

Fly, Marilyn Elaine 

Flye, Cynthia Marie 389 

Flynn, James 302 

Fogarty, Jerry 272, 285 

Fogarty, Mary Margaret 402 

Fogarty, Pat 244 

Fogg, Daisie Arene 350 

Fogg, Mary Rebecca 122, 252 

Foley, Vickie Lynne 

Follis, Marion Cuthbert 

Fondren, Rene Michelle 

Food 72-73 

Food services director 137-138 

Football 204-211 

Forarty, Jerry 285 

Ford, Bradley Scott 283 

Ford, Gary Louis 389 

Ford, Gerald 59-61, 110, 112 

Ford, Gwendolyn Denise 389 

Ford, Perri Lynn 402 

Ford, Rebecca Jo 379 

Ford, Reyburn Watson II 

Ford, Richard Scott 

Ford, Richard Alan 

Ford, Samuel Kurt 

Ford, William Kent Jr. 

Foreign Languages dept. 178 

Foreign Languages dept head 178-179 

Forensic Union 325 

Forkner, Gayle Ann 265, 350 

Forkner, Holly Rufus 

Formations of note 292-293 

Formosa, Lisa Carolyn 

Forrest, Donald M. Jr. 
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Fabel, Carol/Forrest, Donald 


Forshee, Buddy Ross 
Forshee, Pamela Kaye 
Forshee, Sandra Kay 379 
Forshee, Shelia Jean 317, 402 
Forst, Lee Henderson 281, 402 
Fort, Kenneth Wayne 

Fort, Leslie Keith 

Fort, Patricia Gail 389 
Fortran Language 241 167 
Fost, Carolyn 152 

Foster, Brent Borders 
Foster, Cheryl Lynn 

Foster, Coney Roger 

Foster, Douglas Lynn 
Foster, Elizabeth Deane 
Foster, Eugene Bennett 
Foster, Gary Alan 

Foster, James Michael 321, 402 
Foster, Kathy Jan 379 
Foster, Kathy Lynn 

Foster, Linda Dickson 
Foster, Patricia Ann Caulk 
Foster, Rachel 283 

Foster, Randy Wayne 
Foster, Rebecca Cary 379 
Foster, Reda M. 125 

Foster, Richard Leland 
Foster, William Paul 350 
Founder, Vickie Marie 
Fountain, Norma Lorena 
Fowler, Ann Charmane 
Fowler, Debra Jean 402 
Fowler, Jo Ann Elizabeth 
Fowler, Joseph Earl 277, 379 
Fowler, Joseph, Jr. 277 
Fowler, Kristine Rose 389 
Fowler, Richard Frank 301, 379 
Fowler, Timothy Scott 

Fox, Bobbie Carol 

Fox, Charles Herbert 

Fox, Gary Day 

Fox, John Melvin 

Fox, Joyce Lee Stein 

Fox, Steven William 

Fox, Susan Marie 402 

Fox, Susan Noraine 350 
Fox, Tevesa Anne 

Fox, Theodore Claude III 
Fox, Vincent Depaul 

Fox, Wesley Eugene Jr. 

Fox, William Edward Jr. 350 
Fox, William Wesley 


Fraebel, William Theodore 295, 301, 402 


Fraley, Teresa Kay 100, 350 
France, Doris Jean 

Francies, Anita Jo 

Francis, Jamie Marie 402 
Francke, Charlie Fredrick 301, 379 
Francom, Neal 313 

Franey, Keith Patrick 
Franham, Mrs. Hec 225 
Frank, David L. 309, 402 
Frank, Margaret Jean 

Franke, Susan Rae 265, 350 
Franklin, Cheryl Ann 
Franklin, Gerri Dene 
Franklin, Jan Elizabeth 307, 316, 350 
Franklin, Michael Raymond 
Franklin, Tammy Lu 

Franklin, Theresa Lynn 402 
Frantz, Theresa Kiyoko 
Franzell, Roger Dale 
Franzman, Cynthia Dawn 
Fraternities 276-285 

Frazier, Beverly Jean 379 
Frazier, Kerry Lee 277, 303, 379 
Freas, George Wilson II 
Fredrick, Pat 40 

Fredlake, Michele Ann 246-247 
Fredricks, Linda Forbis 350 
Freeland, Linda Jean 263, 350 
Freeman, Allen Ray 379 
Freeman, Billy Wayne 
Freeman, Bonita Faye 
Freeman, Christopher A. 
Freeman, Galen Harlen III 
Freeman, Julia Ann 402 
Freeman, Keith David 379 
Freeman, Sandra Kaye 
Freepartner, Susan Meyer 
Freer, Markley Melinda 402 
Freibert, Sara Lynn 402 
French, Donald Alexander 277, 379 
French, Judith Carol 389 
French, Linda Ann 

French, Patricia Eubank 
French, Robert Dennis 26: 261 
French, William Gary 

Fresh 77, 80 

Freshmen 396-416 

Frew, John Andrew 

Frey, Carmen Della 319 

Frey, Jeffrey Ray 389 

Frey, Robert Ewing 

Fridy, Katherine Ruth 

Fritch, Michael David 

Fritzo, Jerri Ann 

Frizzell, David Brown 

Frizzell, Deborah K. 323 
Froedge, Mark Wayne 402 
Froedge, Rhetta Anne 

Frogge, Vicki Darlene 402 
Frohlich, Mark Charles 203, 244 
Frost, Janet Lynn 

Frost, Peggy Lynn 165, 379 
Frost, Summer Jane 

Frum, David Lloyd 

Fry, Dennis Gene 

Fryar, Frank David 

Frye, David 92-93 

Frye, Michael Duane 301 

Frye, Patricia Kay Bailey 
Frymire, Bryan George 
Fuangaromya, Charus 

Fugate, Denny 221 

Fugate, Michael Eugene 350 
Fulkerson, Douglas Earl 
Fulkerson, Thomas Carroll 379 
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Forshee, Buddy/Grimes, Byron 


Fulkerson, Tony Gerald 307, 319, 350 
Fulks, Marjorie Ann 389 
Fullenwider, Gracie Fay 
Fullenwider, Nancy May 
Fuller, Bryan Scott 269 
Fuller, Cathy Yvonne 379 
Fuller, Debra Jean 379 
Fuller, Debra Yvonne 350 
Fuller, Janet Carolyn 389 
Fuller, Randall Craig 
Fuller, Sarah Sun 350 
Fuller, Steven Joe 402 
Fullerton, Michael Jay 
Fullerton, Robert Kelly 
Fulner, Steven George 323, 389 
Fulton, Sidney Potter Jr. 
Fultz, Margaret Ann 390 
Fuqua, Audrey Octavia 
Fuqua, Jackie Lawanda 390 
Fuqua, James Keith 
Furkin, David Scott 390 
Furlong, Timothy J. 295 
Fuson, Susan Haywood 
Futch, Gary Michael 312 
Futrell, Alvin Thelma 390 


Gabbard, Donna Carol 
Gabbard, Leslie Earl 

Gabbard, Sandra Kay 350 
Gabhart, Gary Wayne 325 
Gadberry, Jerry Wendell 353 
Gaddie, Shannon Crutcher 
Gaddis, Gerald Kendall 
Gaddy, David D. 

Gaddy, Felicia 

Gafford, Ricky Don 

Gaible, Jane Elizabeth 264 
Gailbreath, Katherine D. 
Gaines, Craig Steven 283 
Gaines, Donna Marie 267, 39C 
Gaines, Douglas Allen 
Gaines, Kim Perry 390 
Gaines, Robert James 

Gaither, James Jay 

Gale, Dino 

Gale, Jack McGee III 277, 379 
Galligan, Daniel Joseph 277 
Galloway, Cheryl Ann 390 
Galloway, Donna Glenn 
Galloway, Edwin Moore 
Galloway, Mary Elizabeth 402 
Galloway, Melody 402 
Galloway, Shirley Ann 
Galusha, Chonita Kaye 319, 350 
Gamble, Catherleen 390 
Gamble, Clarice 390 

Gamble, Kathryn 

Gamble, Tara Teresa 267, 387 
Gamblin, Linda Ann 
Gambrel, Thomas Roger 
Gamma Beta Phi 318-319 
Gammel, Vicki Lynn 350 
Gammons, Larry Wayne 303, 379 
Gann, James Harvey 

Gann, James Larry 

Gann, Kenneth Lee 

Gann, William Edward 

Gantt, Michael Frank 350 
Garbo, Greta Lynne 379 
Garcia, Anna Christine A. 
Garcia, Marissa Aquino 

Gard, Cynthia Ann 

Gardner, Beverly Dean 379 
Gardner, Jess Lewis III 257 
Gardner, Mary Magdalene 379 
Gardner, Michael Robert 210, 390 
Gardner, Randall L. 278, 287 
Gardner, Sherry Lee 402 
Gardner, Stephen Edward 
Garell, Leslie Ann 267, 390 
Garland, Robert Howard 390 
Garman, Kathy Cheryl 
Garmon, Connie Garner 
Garmon, Gary Nelson 379 
Garmon, Jimmy Kirk 
Garmon, Kevin Lane 

Garmon, Rebecca Lynn 379 
Garmon, Roberta Sue 402 
Garmon, Terrill Auburn 350 
Garmon, Victoria Allen 379 
Garmon, William Kenneth 
Garner, Alvin E. 

Garner, Andrew Todd 

Garner, Carolyn Jane 322-323, 351 
Garner, Deborah Sue 315, 317, 379 
Garner, James Darrell 301, 323 
Garner, Laura Marie 390 
Garner, Ricky Joe 

Garner, Twila Jeanette 156, 390 
Garrard, Anna Denise 351 
Garrenton, Arthur Elstner 
Garrett, Charles Phillip 
Garrett, Gordon Douglas 390 
Garrett, John Raymond 
Garrett, Kenneth Daryl 
Garrett, Martha Gayle 319, 379 
Garrett, Peggy Lou 122, 379 
Garrett, Phillip Andrew 402 
Garrett, Phyllis Rea 

Garrity, Stella Pauline H 
Garrod, Theodore Alan 232-233, 357 
Garvin, Catherine E. 23, 263, 268, 402 
Gary, Greg Leigh 239 

Gary, Janet Renee 402 

Gary, Lisa Jo 

Gaskey, Danny Ray 

Gaskey, James Arthur 

Gaskin, David Kent 

Gass, Claude Allen 351 

Gates, Alan Louis 

Gates, Pat F 210 

Gates, Robert Henry 282 


Gatewood, Bobby Allen Jr. 
Gatewood, Lydia Mathews 
Gatliff, Jacqueline A. 
Gatti, Pamela Jean 
Gaus, Stanley Leon 402 
Gauthier, Teresa Lu 
Gayles, Joyce Marie 
Gebhart, Thomas Hilleary 
Geha, Zafer H. 
Geidel, Henry Augustus 
Geiser, Paula Ann 402 
Geisler, Dawn Michelle 402 
Genet, William Ronald 351 
Gensler, Linda Constance 
Gentry, Christy Ann 
Gentry, David Warren 
Gentry, Debora Kay 402 
Gentry, Douglas Andrew 402 
Gentry, Jacqueline Diane 
Gentry, James Fisk Jr. 390 
Gentry, John Morris 
Gentry, Ralph Scott 
George, Donald Brent 
George, Linda McCool 
George, Theodore 
George, Trina Marie 351 
Geralds, Karen Gay 
Gerhart, Philip Boulter 
Geringswald, Robert Joseph 
German Club 304-305 
Gerrow, Philip Robert 
Gerstle, Amy Elizabeth 
Gerweck, Martyna Jayne 390 
Gesiskie, John 
Ghahreman, Vahid 49 
Gholson, Brenda Jean 319, 351 
Gibbons, Mary Stribling 
Gibbs, James 186, 195 
Gibson, Alan Bertram 
Gibson, Caren E. Bratcher 299 
Gibson, David Paul 100, 103 
Gibson, Debra June 
Gibson, Dee 129, 136, 227 
Gibson, Dennis Leigh 
Gibson, Garry Lynn 351 
Gibson, Kathy Skaggs 
Gibson, Lynne Kathryn 351, 405 
Gibson, Nancy Carlene 402 
Gibson, Robert Todd 210 
Gibson, Ronald Neal 
Gibson, Sheila Louise 402 
Gibson, Terry Owen 
Gibson, Timothy Allen 351 
Gidcumb, Georgie Ann 
Gierl, David Charles 
Gieske, Bernard John 
Gilbert, Bess 54-55 
Gilbert, Butch 210 
Gilbert, Charles Catlett 
Gilbert, Charles Mitchell 
Gilbert, Glenda Brown 
Gilbert, Leslie Anne 390 
Gilbert, Margaret Louise 402 
Gilbert, Mary Ellen 
Gilbert, Patricia Lee 390 
Gili, Frances Lynn Vinson 
Gilkey, Mark Wayne 
Gill, Carol Ann 390 
Gill, Carrie Ann 
Gill, Daniel Lee 
Gill, Glen Norman 
Gill, Karen Sue 313, 379 
Gill, Kenneth Wayne 
Gill, Timothy Ray 
Gillenwater, Margaret Ann 351 
Gillespie, Sandra Mary 
Gilliam, Charlotte Bates 22, 263, 287, 
299, 351 
Gilliam, Emma Kay 351 
Gilliam, Kenneth Doyle 390 
Gilliland, Raymond Keith 
Gillis, John Robert II 287 
Gillum, Charlotte 261, 263 
Gillum, Jacqueline Marie 351 
Gilmartin, Thomas Patrick 3, 390 
Gilmer, Francene 263 
Gilmer, Lydia Francene 287, 351 
Gilmore, Ann Layton 
Gilmore, Donald Ray 252 
Giorgio, Scrilda Irene 351 
Gipson, Carnell Roger 
Gipson, Martin Edman 
Girvin, Bobbi Ann 402 
Gittings, Peggy Sue 379 
Givan, Glenn Aaron 351 
Givan, Laura Lynn 
Given, Robert Kerry 4C_ 
Givens, Thomas Elry 
Givens, Vickie Mae 379 
Gividen, Michael Allen 
Glantz, Robert Bruce 
Glaser, Vanessa Kathryn 
Glaspie, David Anthony 284, 402 
Glass, Vicky Lynn 
Glasscock, Lynn Stewart 316, 390 
Glasscock, Sheila Lynn 256-257, 379 
Glasscock, Steven Mitchell 379 
Glaysbrook, Cindy Ann 307, 390 
Gleitz, Richard Albert 201, 379 
Glidewell, Alecia Denise 390 
Globensky, Mark Heinze 99, 106-107, 
332-333 
Glore, Anthony Dan 402 
Glover, Paul Ira 402 
Glover, Thomas Gregory 277 
Glover, Threesae Diana 379 
Gmeiner, Julie Marie 379 
Goad, Dale Boyd 390 
Goad, Daniel Gilbert 402 
Goatley, Greg 289 
Gobble, April Ruth 319, 379 
Godbey, Duke Alexander 
Godbey, Mark Kevin 351 
Godbey, Michael Ray 
Godbey, Nickey Verlis 
Godby, A. Fogle 168-171 
Godby, Larry Joe 
Godby, Richard Allan 


Godfrey, Christine 319 

Goodin, Stephen Jay 

Godfrey, Edward Wolf 402 

Godfrey, Fredrick Titus 276 

Godfrey, James 

Godfrey, John Dallas Jr. 390 

Godke, Susan Janice 390 

Goedde, Theresa Anne 

Goetz, Beth Ann 

Goetz, Richard Charles 384 

Goetzinger, Herbert G. Jr. 

Goff, Elizabeth Stevens 214-215, 390 

Goff, Florene S. 

Goff, Jacqueline Lynn 402 

Goff, Mary Ethel 402 

Goff, Tamara Rhea 390 

Goheen, Kimberly Lynn 379 

Going for four 310-311 

Goins, Denis Paul 

Goins, Katherine Sue 

Gold, Ann Marie 263, 402 

Gold, Monica H. 402 

Goldassteh, Davood 

Goldberg, Jeffrey 

Goldberg, Karen Jane 

Golf 238-241 

Gongloff, Carole Jean 351 

Gongloff, William J. Jr. 351 

Gonzales, Gilbert R. 

Gooch, Adrian Wallace Jr. 160, 301, 
342-343, 351 

Gooch, Marguerite Delaine 402 

Gooch, Steven Wayne 402 

Gooch, Thomas William 

Goodhue, Michael Ray 

Goodin, Mary Jane 402 

Goodin, Terry Lynn 

Goodin, Terry Steven 

Goodknight, William Alan 277 

Goodman, Karen Fay 

Goodman, Lavadia Martenia 

Goodman, Mark Keith 

Goodman, Michael Trent 

Goodman, Peggy W. 302 

Goodman, Terry Lindsay 

Goodman, Thomas Dale 402 

Goodner, Joe Larry 402 

Goodrow, Sue Ann 379 

Goodrum, Connie Jo. 402 

Goodrum, Cynthia Ann 291, 390 

Goodrum, Jim 142-143 

Goodtime Gang 254-255 

Goodwin, Barbara Jean 351 

Goodwin, Betty Lou Bricka 

Goodwin, Brenda L. 402 

Goodyear blimp 3 

Goolsby, Jerry Lane 

Goolsby, Kerry Ross 291 

Goolsby, Teresa Lynn 

Goolsby, Terry Lee 379 

Gordon, Becky Lynn 

Gordon, Crystal 351 

Gordon, David 53 

Gordon, Diana Rene 390 

Gordon, Sara Jane 

Gore, Deborah Jean 402 

Gorham, Jerry Bruce 

Gorniak, Gary T. 

Gorrell, Beverly Louise 

Goss, Russell Theodore 277 

Gosser, Danny D. 

Gosser, Linda Oliver 

Gossett,, Deborah Ann 390 

Gossett, Lisa Ann 

Gossman, Karen Lee 83, 313, 351, 364-365 

Gothard, Deborah Margaret 390 

Gott, Carole Dean 402 

Gott, Elizabeth Ann 

Gottschalk, Barry Lee 

Gottula, Lana Merties 301, 379 

Gottula, Mark Laertes 323 

Gourley, Tammy Dawn 402 

Gouvas, Ernest Constantin 

Gover, John David 295, 390 

Gover, Robert 277 

Government dept. 152 

Government dept. head 152 

Gowdy, Garry Lee 

Gower, Cheryl Yvonne 402 

Grace, Barry Wayne 

Grace, Louis Samuel 

Graduate College 196-197 

Graduate College dean 196 

Graduate Library Science Student 
Organization 295 

Graduation Flashback and 
Update 124-125 

Graf, Donald Ray 278 

Graf, Robert Augustus 278 

Gragg, Susan Park 351 

Graham, Carlin Alman 

Graham, Connelly Lynn 

Graham, Diana Gail 

Graham, Jacky Leon 314 

Graham, John Thomas 

Graham, Kerry Barton 402 

Graham, Lawrence Paul 

Graham, Meloney Kay 390 

Graham, Prentis Alfred 

Graham, Richard Vere 301 

Graham, Sandra Faye 402 

Graham, Sarah Miller 

Graham, Stephen Henry 

Graham, Teresa Faye Dukes 301, 35° 

Grainger, Jacqueline Ann 

Granacher, Mary Jane 323, 351 

Grane, Ronald William 

Grant, Carolyn Diane 390 

Grant, Cynthia Smith 

Grant, Fred Kenneth 

Grant, Kevin Woodson 

Grant, Vivian Jacqueline 

Grant, Zane 295 

Grantham, Lindsley Allen 390 

Grants and contract services director 142-143 

Grantz, Lisa Ann 402 

Grantz, Mary Ann 

Grasch, Cathy Jean 


Graven, Myron Duane 285 
Graven, William Robert II 285 
Graves, Gertie Staley 
Graves, John Philip 
Graves, Judy C. Ridge 
Graves, Julia Adele 
Graves, Kent L. 402 
Gray, Arthur Paul 
Gray, Bryan William 210, 402 
Gray, Doug 196 
Gray, Elmer 196 
Gray, James Edward 
Gray, Joseph Patrick 379 
Gray, Julie 
Gray, Leon Louis 
Gray, Loris Faye 
Gray, Martilla Spring 
Gray, Mary Nita 370-371, 379 
Gray, Michael Glenn 204-210 
Gray, Mike 196 
Gray, Nizida Sharon 390 
Gray, Paul David 
Gray, Paul Leslie 
Gray, Peggy A. 351 
Gray, Rich 196 
Gray, Robert Winslow 118, 379 
Gray, Susan Lloyd 379 
Gray, Willie Ruth 402 
Grayson, Alan Lee 379 
Grayson, Anna Katherine 379 
Greco, Anthony Michael 
Greek Week 288-289 
Greek Week 1976 30-31 
Greeley, Lynn 161 
Green, Colleen Marie 
Green, Deborah Lynn 402 
Green, Donna Jo 
Green, Donna Sue 402 
Green, Jimmy 301 
Green, Kathy Jean 390 
Green, Kathy Jean 
Green, Laurie Elizabeth 
Green, Maria Annette 402 
Green, Mark Allen 
Green, Mary Ann 351 
Green, Michael Jimmy 243 
Green, Nancy Marie 351 
Green, Richard 7, 203, 216, 221, 244 
Green River Readers 108-109 
Green, Terry Lee 
Greene, Bernice F. 351 
Greene, Bo 320 
Greene, David Clifford 
Greene, James Kenneth 283 
Greene, Marissa Lynn 38-39, 41, 280, 


295, 379 
Greene, Mark Allen 351 
Greene, Robert Lee 351 
Greene, William Douglas 
Greenfield, Myron Bernard 204-211 
Greenhow, Karen Lee 
Greenlee, Douglas Paul 390 
Greenlee, William 319 
Greenway, Pamela Faith 
Greenway, Dwight David 379 
Greenwell, Joseph Michael 319, 379 
Greenwell, Judy Carol 
Greenwell, Laura Anne 
Greenwell, Mary Julia 390 
Greenwell, Mary Melissa 
Greenwell, Virginia 
Greenwood, Joseph Gary 
Greer, Bethel Dale 323, 351 
Greer, David Dickinson 324-325 
Greer, Jerry Lynn 
Greer, Richard 193 
Greer, William Jeffrey 
Gregorian, Leon 94 
Gregory, Ann Elizabeth 390 
Gregory, Beverly Ruth 
Gregory, Bradford Douglas 402 
Gregory, David Myers 
Gregory, Gary Hugh 221 
Gregory, Jimmie D. 351 
Gregory, Lisa Marie 390 
Gregory, Sandy K. 
Gregory, Terry David 
Greineisen, Dorothy Lynn 
Grenko, Ronald Trent 402 
Greschel, George Bradley 
Gresh, Jacqueline 
Grey, Chester 173 
Gribbin, Darla Ann 403 
Gribbins, Jeffrey Brian 
Grice, Dorsey 192 
Grider, Gayla Carol 390 
Grider, James Bratton 
Grider, James Thomas 
Grider, Paula Darlene 
Grider, Rebecca Ann 
Grief, Terri Lee 390 
Griese, Julie Ann 
Grieshaber, Joseph Anthony 
Griffin, Barry Neal 
Griffin, Deborah Penn 125 
Griffin, Donna Jo 
Griffin, Frank 141, 239, 252 
Griffin, Jeffrey Craig 
Griffin, Jo Ann Stryk 
Griffin, Lottie Kaye 
Griffin, Lou Faye 
Griffin, Margaret Anne 303, 342-343, 352 
Griffin, Martha Ann 352 
Griffin, Sheila Drake 
Griffin, Sylvin Mayford 
Griffin, Timothy Ray 282 
Griffin, William Richards 
Griffing, Catherine Lynn 301 
Griffith, Afina Maria 299 
Griffith, Celeste Clare 379 
Griffith, Larry Keith 284 
Griffith, Sharon Marie 379 
Griffiths, Paul Joseph 
Griggs, Donna Lynn 299, 390 
Griggs, George Lewone 379 
Griggs, Mary Frances 390 
Grigsby, John Garton Jr. 403 
Grimes, Byron Scott 


Grimes, Damon Arbed 

Grimes, Geoffrey Taylor 

Grimes, Pamela Darlene 390 

Grimes, Steve Monroe 

Grimes, Trina Ann 

Grimm, Cynthia Leigh 352 

Grimsley, Charles Dale 323, 352 

Grimwood, Dedra R. 23, 403 

Grinstead, Carlene Ann 403 

Grinstead, Cathy Jo 379 

Grinstead, Deborah Faye 390 

Grise, Erlene Yvonne 379 

Grish, Linda Gail 403 

Grizzell, John Hickam 284 

Grizzle, Dennis Dean 

Groce, Paula Kaye 

Groce, Ralph Douglas 

Grooms, Dwight Lane 379 

Gross, Helene Meryl 390 

Gross, Janice Marie 

Gross, Jim 297 

Grosshuesch, Kendra Sue 267, 287 

Grossman, Cathy Blue 

Grossman, Tod 

Groth, Nita Lynn 

Ground, Anita R. Bischof 

Ground, Nelda Shirlene 

Grove, Curtis Duane 281, 403 

Grove, Elliott Rodgers 

Grove, James Elliott Jr. 282-283, 307, 
309, 379 

Grover, John David 295 

Grover, Mark Erin 

Groves, Jeffery Glen 

Groves, Lisa Joye 

Grow, Bradford Lee 

Grown, Gary 243 

Growth and Guidance in 
Children 175 

Grubbs, J. Kirtley 

Grubbs, Karen Arlene 352 

Grubbs, Shawn Lee 352 

Gruccio, Kathy Lynn 267, 390 

Gruden, Douglas Anthony 102 

Gruesser, Dennis C. 

Gruesser, Robert Joseph 

Grumley, Linda Joann 352 

Grundy, Anise Carol 352 

Gruneisen, Therese Anne 403 

Gruner, Susan Marie 352 

Gueltzow, Philip John 282 

Gueltzow, Thomas Mark 282 

Guenther, Rebecca Alice 

Guffey, Alisa Harris 403 

Guffey, Daryl Eugene 390 

Guffey, Debra June 

Guinn, Carmen Miranda 267 

Guinn, Kevin Clay 296, 390 

Gulick, Cathy Lane 352 

Gullett, Vicki Lynn 390 

Gulley, John Orion 

Gumbel, Frederic Olin 

Gumm, Lisa Carol 403 

Gun Club 296 

Gunn, Paul Richard 

Gupton, Margarett Denise 247 

Gustafson, Paul Lance 277 

Guthrie, Patricia Lynn 

Guthrie, Ralphy Lane 

Guthrie, Vera 168-171 

Guttschalk, Sherry Lynn 379 

Guy, Chester Marshall 352 

Guy, Deniese 

Guy, Jan Napier 352 

Guy, Suzanne 390 

Guyon, Rogerlynne Buchanon 

Gwaltney, Mildred 171 

Gymnastics 214-215 


Haack, Robert Alfred 272, 285 
Haal, Linda Lou Littlejohn 
Haase, Scott Anthony 390 
Habermehl, Eric Vonn 403 
Habermehl, Rachel Leah 379 
Habermehl, Robert Lynn 
Haberstroh, Laurie Ann 
Hack, Nancy Jane 

Hacker, Walter Pearl 

Hackett, Terrence Lee 242, 277, 287 
Hackett, Veronica Ann 
Hackler, Mark Elam 232-233, 403 
Hadden, Sidney Gene 
Haddox, Mickey D. 390 
Haddox, Towanda Jo 403 
Hadley, Burl Dane 

Hadley, Carvin W. 

Haffner, Deborah Lynn 403 
Haffner, Helen Katherine 390 
Hagan, Bobbie Kenneth 
Hagan, David Alan 307 
Hagan, David E. 403 

Hagan, Gerald Dennis 
Hagan, John Kenneth 

Hagan, Larry Roger 

Hagan, Mary Jude 

Hagan, Richard Alan 114, 379 
Hagans, David Eugene 281 
Hagans, Lewis Dean 

Hagans, Mark Alan 

Hagee, Virginia Lee 

Hagen, Debra Joan 

Hager, Eva Joyce 

Hagerman, Frank Turner 403 
Hagerman, Henry Norris Jr. 379 
Hagers, Jerry 299 

Hagewood, Joseph Dallas 
Haggard, Juanelle Elaine 
Haile, Hascal 94 

Hahn, Catherine Dukes 
Hahn, Lisa Tarleton 265, 268-269, 379 
Haiduc, Mary Jane 390 

Haile, Catherine Ann 263 


Haile, Michael Andrew 283 

Haines, Mark Opp 

Haines, Walter Grant 277 

Haire, James Earl 210 

Haire, Nute Edward 204-211, 379 

Haj, Hossein Nejad G. 

Haji-Hossein-Nejad Abdolr 

Hakanson, Lance 

Halbritter, Deborah Lynn 390 

Halcomb, Charlotte May 352 

Halcomb, Cheryl Dean 300 

Halcomb, Ginger 305 

Halcomb, Larry Lee 

Hale, Charles Richard 297 

Hale, David Bardin 

Hale, Elizabeth Anne 106 

Hale, John Tully 

Hale, Kathryn Lee 267 

Hale, Kevin Carlton 

Hale, Michael Thomas 

Hale, Ronald Scott 

Hale, Scott Lee 403 

Hale, Terry Lee 101, 296, 390 

Hale, Terry Wayne 101, 296, 403 

Hale, Virgil 100 

Hales, John Christopher 

Haley, Audrey Ann 403 

Haley, Donald Keith 

Haley, Margaret Davis 

Haley, Patricia Karen 

Halicks, Jill Gott 

Halicks, John Martin 

Halicks, Richard August 128, 309 

Hall, Annette 403 a 

Hall, Arthur 195 

Hall, Barry Edward 379 

Hall, Bennie Keith 

Hall, Carl Nelson Jr. 

Hall, Cindy Darlene 403 

Hall, Commie J. Hendricks 

Hall, Daniel Robert 379 

Hall, David Bryan 

Hall, Deborah McGuffey 302, 379 

Hall, Debra Ann 

Hall, Eddie Dickson 

Hall, Francis Marion 

Hall, Harriet A. 

Hall, John Daniel 210, 314 

Hall, Joni Lynn 313 

Hall, Leslie Ann 265 

Hall, Lisa 44 

Hall, Marcia Nunn 172, 403 

Hall, Reba Ann 313, 390 

Hall, Ricky Newman 

Hall, Sharon Kaye 403 

Hall, Shirley A. Park 

Hall, Susan Christine 

Hall, Tracy A. 

Hall, Veronica Lynn 

Hall, Wesley Menard 210 

Hall, William Petrie 

Halleron, Rockford Lee 

Halley, Judith Kay 

Ham, John William 403 

Hamilton, Dennis Dean 403 

Hamilton, Harry Earl III 291, 320 

Hamilton, Janice Sue 

Hamilton, Melany Ann 352 

Hamilton, Nancy Lee 

Hamilton, Ronald Allen 314, 379 

Hamilton, Stephanie Jan 

Hamilton, William Lang 284, 287 

Hamilton, William Richard 

Hamlin, Stephen Fred 

Hamm, Albert Vance 352 

Hamm, Shirley Neal 379 

Hamm, Stephanie Lynn 313 

Hammack, Sally Lou 263, 390 

Hammer, Donna Jo 390 

Hammer, Lisa Beth 

Hammer, Lynne Marrs 

Hammer, Michael Ray 

Hammer, Timothy Don 313, 403 

Hammock, Donna Marie 379 

Hammond, John William 322, 352 

Hammond, Rita Gail 

Hammond, Thomas Blanford 277, 287, 390 

Hammonds, Valerie Jo 

Hamon, Tony Glen 

Hampsonstall, Pete 255 

Hampton, Carolyn Batson 

Hampton, Corlos Dewaine 

Hampton, Ronald Lee 

Hampton, Sandra Nell 

Hamric, William Love 

Hancock, Carl Ray 379 

Hancock, Carlene Jo 403 

Hancock, Deborah Faye 403 

Hancock, Grant Lee 

Hancock, James Daryl 289, 390 

Hancock, Kathleen Henri 404 

Hancock, Kenneth Walls 

Hancock, Richard Allison 404 

Hancock, Roger M. 

Hand, James Michael 379 

Handcock, Ray 261 

Handley, Carolyn Elaine 404 

Handley, Lynnetta Denise 

Handy, Riley 141-142 

Hanging of the Green 64 

Haneline, Karen Ann 

Hanes, Charles Leland 

Hanes, Laura Taylor 352 

Hanking, Karen Elaine 404 

Hankins, Paul Mark 

Hankins, Peggy Ann 

Hankla, Mel Stewart 296 

Hanna, Jimmy Keith 

Hanna, Richard Bell 352 

Hanna, William Morton 98, 100-101, 107, 
324, 390 

Hannon, Michael John 

Hansen, Susan Marie 

Hanses, Robert Joseph Jr. 

Hanson, Mark Stephen 

Harbin, Dianna 313 

Harbin, Henry Dwight II 313 


Harbin, Mark Dewayne 


Harbison, Larry Wayne 261, 379 
Harbolt, Ricky Lyn 
Hardcastle, Mark Stephen 
Hardcastle, Sherri Lynn 404 
Hardesty, Charlene 265, 269 
Hardesty, Linda Carol 352 
Hardesty, Tracey Jane 267, 404 
Hardiman, William Robert 
Hardin, Charles Edward Jr. 301 
Hardin, Charlotte Marie 
Hardin, Danny H. 

Hardin, Deborah Hamilton 
Hardin, Henry 145-146 
Hardin, Lonnie Lee 210, 390 
Hardin Planetarium 167 
Hardin, Rita Ann 404 

Hardin, Robert Franklin 242-243, 301 
Hardin, Tamara Leigh 404 
Harding, Douglas Gaines 
Hardison, Janet Kathleen 404 
Hardison, Joan Ray 264-265 
Hardwick, Lisa Christy 

Hardy, Louise Crain 

Hardy, Mark Fletcher 

Hargis, Deborah Faye 323, 404 
Hargis, Rinda Darlene 379 
Hargis, Teresa Lynn 44, 265, 404 
Hargrove, James Earl 284, 404 
Harkins, Wendy Leigh 

Harl, Vickie Elaine 

Harlan, Donald Ray 

Harlin, Karen Hope 106-107, 404 
Harlow, David Mark 317, 318 
Harlow, Deborah Kaye 
Harlow, Glenda Faye 404 
Harlow, Sheila Ann 21, 295, 379 
Harlow, Teresa Jean 

Harmon, Harold Eugene 
Harmon, John Frank 352 
Harned, Robert Taylor 

Harp, David Mark 

Harp, Jerico 80 

Harp, Nancy Conard 

Harpe, Ronald D. 

Harpe, Sarah Elizabeth 

Harper, Betty Sue 

Harper, Bobby Stephen 379 
Harper, Edward Herman 404 
Harper, Larry Madell 390 
Harper, Milburn Lee 4 

Harper, Patricia Faye 263, 352 
Harper, Robert Estill 

Harpool, Cheryl E. 404 
Harpool, Tyrone M. 

Harpool, William Richard 
Harpring, Mary Beth Marie 
Harrell, Roger Lee 379 

Harrell, Traci Ann 

Harrelson, William Matthew 390 
Harrington, Timothy Drew 
Harris, Bambi Jo 299, 379 
Harris, Barry Keith 404 
Harris, Betty Kay 352 

Harris, Betty Wise 379 

Harris, Billy Eugene 404 
Harris, Brent Morris 307, 390 
Harris, Cliva Walton Jr. 
Harris, Danny Lee 314, 352 
Harris, David Taft 

Harris, Dawn Mistelle 

Harris, Deborah Katherine 
Harris, Deborah Lynne 

Harris, Fred Leland 

Harris, Frederick Lee 404 
Harris, Gerald Wayne 379 
Harris, Gerry Lee 404 

Harris, Helen 371 

Harris, James David 325 
Harris, James Michael 379 
Harris, James Paul 

Harris, Janice Hite 

Harris, Janice Juanita 404 
Harris, Jennifer Ann 379 
Harris, John Bernard 404 
Harris, John David 323, 352 
Harris, Joseph Raymond Jr. 404 
Harris, Kenneth Earl 

Harris, Le Rae Anita 404 
Harris, Martine Renea 

Harris, Pamela Diane 404 
Harris, Priscilla Gayle 116, 247, 390 
Harris, Robert Kenton 285 
Harris, Russell Brian 390 
Harris, Sheila Lauren 295 
Harris, Tanyita 116 

Harris, Terrill Wayne 324, 352 
Harris, Terry Lee 97 

Harris, Thomas Richard 
Harris, Vernon Lee Jr. 

Harris, Willa Mae 265 

Harris, Yvonne Delores 
Harrison, Arcenta Van 
Harrison, Beverly Kay 
Harrison, Carol Elaine 108-109 
Harrison, Danny Lee 
Harrison, David Ford 404 
Harrison, Elwood 313 
Harrison, Helen Marie 404 
Harrison, Jan Smith 

Harrison, Joel Edwin 
Harrison, Judith Marshall 108, 343, 352 
Harrison, Kenneth Wayne 261, 353 
Harrison, Korlin Thomas 353 
Harrison, Laura Ellen 404 
Harrison, Marguerite E. 
Harrison, Peggy Sue 404 
Harrison, Sheila Ann 379 
Harrison, Thomas McKinley 404 
Harrison, Van 404 

Harrod, Frances Ann 379 
Harryman, David Eugene 
Harryman, Judy Lynn 
Harston, Terri Franklin 390 
Hart, Barbara Sweeney 

Hart, Loren Stephen 321 

Hart, Vicki Diann 

Hart, Ward Sims 353 

Hart, William Sinclaire 


Hartford, Sherry Lynn 390 
Hartley, Wendell Rogers 
Hartman, Carol Ann 379 
Hartman, David 301 
Hartnett, Judy Lynn 390 
Hartnett, Karen Ann 
Hartnett, Michael Steven 379 
Hartney, Cindy Ann 
Hartshorne, Robert Harold 
Hartwein, Michael William 353 
Hartzog, Jefferson Gordon 
Harvell, Herbert 321 
Harvey, Aaron Charles III 
Harvey, Debbie Diane 
Harvey, Mark Harrison 301 
Harvey, Robert Clifton 379 
Harvey, Terry 353 
Harwood, Jonathan Robbie 
Harwood, Judith Florence 
Harwood, Orin Lois 
Haselwood, William Steven 
Hash, Rita Dean 

Haskell, Marjorie Jane 
Haskins, Clem 221, 227, 236 
Haskins, Jeffrey Arthur 
Haskins, Joyce Ann 390 
Hassett, Timothy Michael 
Hassler, Eric Gene 

Hastie, Jack Eric 282, 353 
Hatch, Mark Emmett 378-379, 390 
Hatcher, Deborah Lee 
Hatcher, Paul 141, 304-305 
Hatcher, Paul Graham 
Hatchett, Kenneth Lee 
Hatchett, Terri Lynn 404 
Hatfield, Angela 390 
Hatfield, Barbara Jean 390 
Hatfield, Donna Marie 390 
Hatfield, Janice 

Hatfield, Karen Ann 
Hatfield, Margaret Mary 379 
Hatfield, Phyllis Franklin 
Hatler, Peggy Ann 404 
Hauck, Robert Lee Jr. 
Haugh, Patrick William 
Haughian, Dennis Clarke 
Haughian, Shane 59 

Haven, Marsha Ann 404 
Haven, William Charles 
Hawes, David Wesley 404 
Hawes, Shirley Jean 404 
Hawkins, Beulah Gail 353 
Hawkins, Ellen Anne 379 
Hawkins, Janet Sue 379 
Hawkins, Marilyn 
Hawkins, Pamela Kay 267, 353, 379 
Hawkins, Rebecca Sue 
Hawkins, Sherry Leigh 
Hawkins, Vanissa Mechelle 
Hawley, Lee Ann 

Hawley, Thomas Randall 405 
Hawn, Pamela Sue 22 
Hawn, Robert Meredith 285 
Haworth, Elizabeth Nellie 
Haworth, Sandra Louise 379 
Hay, Archie Marion 

Hay, Erna Lee 390 

Haycraft, Launita June 
Hayden, Alfred Jr. 210 
Hayden, Carol Ann 353 
Hayden, Cecilia M. 

Hayden, Christopher Joseph 
Hayden, Clenton Lee 
Hayden, Delbert 169 
Heyden, Ellen 175 

Hayden, Joseph Louis 405 
Hayden, Joseph Maurice 
Hayden, Karen Marie 353 
Hayden, Patricia ann 353 
Hayden, Reginald Amont 204-211 
Hayden, Richard Edward Jr. 
Haydon, Janet Ruth 

Hayes, Barbara Ann 390 
Hayes, Cheryl Smith 

Hayes, Francis Martin Jr. 
Hayes, Gary Lee 353 

Hayes, Gayle Elaine 

Hayes, Michael Anthony 209-210, 379 
Hayes, N. Faye 

Hayes, Paul Barry 

Hayes, Paul Dale 

Hayes, Randolph Keith 353 
Hayes, Raymond Paul Jr. 
Hayes, Russell Morgan 405 
Hayes, Thomas Vernon Jr. 281, 287, 379 
Haynes, Daniel Phillip 380 
Haynes, David Mark 405 
Haynes, Doris Jean 
Haynes, Forest Donnell 321, 405 
Haynes, Georgette Tilly 
Haynes, James Charles 278, 380 
Haynes, John Arthur 
Haynes, Susan Leigh 405 
Haynes, Susanne 314, 353 
Hays, Charles 154-155, 158 
Hays, Dean Lorning 

Hays, Emily Ruth 

Hays, Joseph Stephen 
Hays, Mary Edith 254, 353 
Hays, Michael Smith 

Hays, Paul Taylor 

Hays, Richard Keith 

Hays, Timothy James 390 

Hazel, William Stanley 

Hazelip, David Edwin 

Hazelwood, Cherie Lynn 

Hazelwood, Jeffrey Brent 

Hazelwood, Nancy Thomason 317 

Head, Bryon Keith 

Head, Carol Loretta 

Head, Lonnie Keith 277, 390 

Head, Mary Judith 390 

Head, William Franklin 

Heading in the other 

direction 122-123 
Health and Safety dept. 168-171 
Health and Safety dept. 
head 168-171 


Health Services director 142-143 
Healy, Richard David 
Heater, Hugh Burton 12, 405 
Heater, Ronald Louis 320 
Heath, Anthony Leon 210 
Heath, Deborra Sue 354 
Heath, Scottie Edwin 405 
Heavenly questions about childish 
ways 192 
Hebel, Julie Starr 390 
Hebert, Myrna 252, 254-255 
Heckman, Marcia Kay 263, 354 
Heckman, Sharon Marie 
Heddens, Kimber James Jr. 
Hedger, William Robert 3, 203, 303, 354 
Hedges, Henry Logsdon III 
Hedges, Keith William 233 
Hedges, Lily B. 
Hedges, Steven Michael 
Hefferman, Peter 141 
Heffington, Dinah Darlene 354 
Heffington, Lawrence Evans 
Heffner, James Arthur 
Hefner, Robin Renee 380 
Hegen, Edmund 188 
Heichelbech, Bruce Martin 
“Heidi” 106 
Heighter, Walter R. 354 
Hein, Vicki Ann 405 
Heines, Diane Marie 322, 380 
Heintzman, Mark Edward 405 
Heinze, John William 
Heinze, Thomas Edward 
Heise, Diane Debra 
Heisley, Holly Jan 
Heize, Tom 233 
Hek, Deborah Darnelle 380 
Held, Sam 303, 307 
Held, Suzanne Marie 
Heldman, James 178 
Heldman, Julie 178 
Heldman, Nancy 178 
Hellar, Gregory John 
Hellar, Roger 203 
Helm, Cathy Louise 354 
Helm, Christopher Allan 281 
Helm, Diana Gaye 405 
Helm, Gary Lee 
Helm, Robert Newton 405 
Helm, Steven Duane 
Helmer, Albert James Jr. 
Helsley, Sandra Jean 9, 405 
“Helter Skelter” 93 
Hemmen, Diane Cecilia 321, 405 
Hemmen, Robert William 322, 380 
Hemmer, Christina Cae 254, 265, 269, 380 
Hemmers, Margaret 19 
Hempenstall, Peter George 277 
Hench, Charles David 277 
Hendershot, Philip Mark 
Hendershot, Shirley Ann 
Henderson, Donna Kaye 390 
Henderson, Eugene Ray 120 
Henderson, Kenneth Russell 380 
Henderson, Marilyn Jo 295 
Henderson, Mark Jeffrey 405 
Henderson, Pamela Kaye 390 
Henderson, Yvonne Lee 390 
Hendon, Glenn Alan 
Hendrick, Charlotte Faye 
Hendrick, Larry Morton 
Hendrick, Penny Lynn 
Hendrick, Sheila Faye 390 
Hendricks, James Martin 
Hendricks, Kenneth Austin 
Hendricks, Michael Dee 
Hendricks, Vickie Hoagland 
Hendrickson, Rusty M. 
Hendrickson, Scott Sadler 299, 380 
Hennecke, Matthew Justus 354 
Hennen, John Carlton Jr. 
Henney, Joni Kathreene 
Henning, Debora Kay 
Henning, Michael John 
Henninger, Pamela Wilson 
Henon, Kenneth Joseph 
Henry, Cassandra Lynn 263, 283, 354 
Henry, Charles Darrell 314, 354 
Henry, David Wayne 
Henry, Marilyn Kaye 
Henry, Phillip Nathan 
Henry, Philip Wayne 
Henry, Robert Alton 
Henry, Robert Lyle 
Henry, Steve 307 
Henry, Susan Elizabeth 390 
Henry, William Barry 210 
Henshaw, Leslie Ann 405 
Hensley, Michael Ray 354 
Henson, John Michael 
Henson, Roy Glen 
Hepp, Mary Jan 308 
Heppler, Susan Lynn 354 
Herald, Kimlin Sue 390 
Herbert, Stephen H. 
Herde, Mary Beatrice 
Heritage in the Spotlight 274-275 
Hermann, Mary Jo 265, 354 
Hermanski, John Gerard 
Herndon, Katherine Ann 354 
Herndon, Kevin Woodson 
Herndon, Owen Kenneth 
Herndon, Rallin Clarence 102, 324 
Herndon, Roland Charles 99 
Herner, Wayne Gale 230 
Herod, Walter Allen 210 
Herrick, Robert Bradley 390 
Herriford, Pamela Moody 
Herrington, Debra Anne 
Herrmann, Laurie Jean 
Herrmann, Mark 284 
Herrmann, Robert Peter 
Herrmann, Sharon Jean 
Herron, Helen Travis 
Herron, Pamela 101-102 
Hershey, David Michael 
Hershey, Jane Elizabeth 323, 390 
Hertelendy, Deborah Lynn 269, 405 
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Grimes, Damon/Hertelendy, Deborah 


Hess, Harlan John 

Hess, Janine Ferne 390 

Hess, Ronald Keith 99, 102 
Hessel, Del 200-203, 212-213 
Hester, Cary E 

Hester, Geraldine Lynn 405 
Hester Matthew William 283 
Hester, Mendle Ray 

Hester, Sandra Arlene 254, 267, 273, 354 
Hewlett, Bonney Kay 380 
Heyduck, Cheryl Diane 390 
Heyduck, Tracie Ladonne 405 
Hibbett, Ann Lester 380 
Hibbs, George Perry 

Hickey, Laurie Jean 
Hickmon, Patsy E. 

Hicks, Charlesetta 356 
Hicks, Jack Jefferson 

Hicks, James Willard Jr. 
Hicks, Joan Annette 

Hicks, Kevin Ray 278 
Hicks, Melody Joy 319, 356 
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Hess, Harlan/Hobson, Taffye 


Hicks, Robert Olin 

Hicks, Stephen Lynn 284 

Hicks, Teresa Lynn 

Hidder, Thomas Lynn 
Hieronymus, Charles Steven 
Hieronymus, Mary Vaughn 
Hiesterman, Georgia Lynn 306-307, 356 
Higdon, John Caleb Jr. 
Higgason, Jill Ann 405 
Higginbotham, Darrell 
Higginbotham, Donna Jean 405 
Higgins, Dan Bedster 300-301, 356 
Higgins, Katherine Ann 
Higgins, Tom 238 

Higginson, Jama Carole 319, 356 
Higgs, Rickie Lee 

High, Rhonda Lou 405 
Highland, James 307 

Hight, Bradley William 
Hightower, Deborah Sue 
Hightower, Janice Louise 405 
Hightower, Sue Ann 356 


Hightower, Teresa Lynn 264 
Hildebrandt, Kevin Glenn 
Hildreth, Cheryl Lyn 
Hiler, Charlotte Ann 356, 461 
Hiles, Jerry Wayne 

Hill, Anthony Clem 

Hill, Bernita Dean 405 
Hill, Brian Kent 

Hill, Charles Edward 

Hill, Clyde Russell 

Hill, James Eddie 301 

Hill, Janis Lynette 295 
Hill, Josh 210 

Hill, Karen Gene 

Hill, Karen Rea 405 

Hill, Kenneth Wendell 405 
Hill, Larry K. 

Hill, Lowell II 

Hill, Michael Franklin 356 
Hill, Nate 117 

Hill, Tamara Kay 

Hill, Theresa Ellen 405 
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Hill, William Karl 

Hilley, Vickie Diane 
Hilliard, Deborah Moore 
Hilliard, James Robert 285 
Hilltopper Basketball camp 32 
Hilton, Catherine Claire 286 
Hilton, Luther Ray 

Hilton, Marian Lea 

Hilton, Steven Roy 287 
Himes, Harrietta 405 

Hina, Laurie Lynn 

Hinders, Catherine Ann 
Hines, Gregory Scott 

Hines, James Louis Jr. 57, 278, 356 
Hines, Jerome 96 

Hines, Michele Leanne 405 
Hines, Robert Michael 
Hines, Thomas Edward 
Hines, W. Kirk 405 

Hines, William Edgar Jr. 
Hinkle, Susan Jones 356 
Hinkley, Sandra 405 
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Hinton, Henry Lester 
Hinton, Susan Lugene 391 
Hinton, Vickie Renae 391 
Hirst, Elizabeth Anne 
Hirst, Sarah Lynn 

History dept. 177 

History dept. head 177 
Hite, Robert Allan 

Hiten, Mary Jean S. 

Hix, Donna M. 380 
Hoagland, Sharon Lynn 
Hoard, Larry Lee 

Hobb, Julie Anne 

Hobbs, Sharon Kay 405 
Hobbs, Wayne 179 
Hobdy, Ricky Dale 64, 380 
Hobson, Charles Jeffrey 
Hobson, Debra Kay 322, 405 
Hobson, Kenny Ray 
Hobson, Randall William 
Hobson, Robert Bruce 
Hobson, Taffye Bernice 119, 405 


Hoch, Catherine Melinda 391 
Hocker, Greg Scott 380 
Hocker, Jeffery Stuart 380 
Hocker, William A. 

Hodapp, Jane Lynn 405 
Hodges, James Harrison 
Hodges, Judy Melisa 313, 405 
Hodges, Kirkman Edward 380 
Hodges, Lea Ann 

Hodges, Marcella Smith 
Hodges, Melinda West 267, 270 
Hodges, Pamela Sue 405 
Hodskins, James Paul 

Hoegh, Kimon S. 

Hoffman, Debra Ann 305 
Hoffman, Debra Faye 305 
Hoffman, Michael Philip 
Hoffman, Richard Kevin 
Hoffman, Teresa M. 
Hoffman, Wayne 162-163, 197 
Hogan, Carolyn Logan 
Hogan, Elizabeth Sharon 


Hogan, Joseph Robert 

Hogan, Lenetta Lacaden 

Hogg, Edward Hiram 287, 380 
Hogg, Karen Lynn 

Hoggard, David Eugene 

Hogue, William C. 

Hohman, Patrick Joseph 307, 391 
Hoke, Dorothy Lee 

Holbrook, Diane Elizabeth 405 
Holcomb, Ginger Katherine 315, 319, 356 
Holden, Dan Oliver 102, 297, 325, 356 
Holden, Jo Ann 324 

Holden, Nancy Ann 391 

Holder, Donna Sue 391 

Holder, John Bryant 

Holder, John Hugh 

Holder, Philip Hill 

Holder, Rose Marie 

Holder, Wanda Borders 
Holderfield, Robert Lee 

Holec, Dale Thomas 233, 380 
Holeman, Debby June 


Holeman, Janet Rolene 267 

Holl, Christopher Bart 299 

Holl, Colleen Rae 380 

Holland, Brion Edward 278, 287, 356 

Holland, Gregory Leon _ 

Holland, James Henry II 295, 
304-305, 356 

Holland, Jeffery Pack 

Holland, John William 

Holland, Larry Dale 405 

Holland, Philip George 284, 391 

Holland, Sandy Irene 

Holland, Theresa Kim 

Hollander, Charles Joseph 

Hollenbeck, Neil Andrew 

Hollerman, Ellis Franklin 210, 356 

Holley, Jean Anderson 

Holley, Sharon K. 

Holliday, Anne Marie 

Holliday, Phillip Riley 

Hollis, Steven Hanford 

Holloman, Wayne Milford 210, 297 


Hollon, Larry Maurice 
Holloway, Russell 244 
Hollowell, Brenda Carol 
Hollowell, Cynthia Ann 319, 380 
Holman, Charles William 
Holman, Connie Lee 310, 391 
Holman, Nancy Lee 263, 303, 391 
Holman, Nicholette 

Holmes, Carole Dawn 299, 356 
Holmes, Deborah Jane 305 
Holmes, Deborah Lynn 305 
Holmes, Laurence Hasford 
Holmes, Lois Lynn 224-225, 254 
Holmes, Mark Walker 

Holmes, Richard Gene 

Holmes, Sharon Lynn 356 
Holmgren, Thomas James 
Holsclaw, Brent Austin 
Holsclaw, David T. 

Holsclaw, Jerry Michael 
Holsclaw, Robert 391 

Holt, Allyson Margaret 263 


Holt, David Mark 405 
Holt, Linda Jean 263 
Holt, Lonnie Stephen 
Holton, Charles Brent 
Holton, William Brian 
Holton, William Burroughs 
Holway, Victoria 296 
Holy, Norman 166 
Holyoke, Karen Louise 391 
Holzknecht, Anna Ruth 
Home Economics and Family 
Living dept. 168-171 
Home Economics and Family 
Living dept. head 168-171 
Home Sweet Home 260-261 
Homecoming 38-41 
Homecoming bonfire 439 
Homecoming parade 40 
Homecoming queen 38-39, 41 
Honaker, Debbie Ann 356 
Honaker, Harry Michael 
Honaker, Pamela Jean 405 


A toothful tug 


It’s canine against human as Thor and Pegi Manz, a 


sophomore agriculture major from Media, Penn., 


— H. Sinclair 


major from Beaver 


lay tug-of-war outside the College of Education 
uilding. Jodie Dougherty, a freshman agriculture 


am, enjoys the competition. 
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Hoch, Catherine/Honaker, Pamela 


Honor, Kimberly 263 

Hood, Charles Alan 

Hood, Cindy Loraine 

Hood, Donald Ray Jr. 317, 318, 405 
Hood, Dwayne Keith 99, 101, 107, 299, 

321, 324 

Hood, Gerald Lynn 

Hood, Jeanine Rae 

Hood, Jeffrey Alan 

Hood, Keith Lancaster 

Hood, Kim Lee 

Hood, Lonna Harlow 

Hood, Lydia Dell 

Hood, Mary Elizabeth 405 
Hooey, John Timothy 

Hooks, Charles Elliott 114, 380 
Hooks, Paul Anthony 405 
Hooks, Stephen Carter 282, 356 
Hooks, Steven Lester 282 
Hooper, Stephen Ray 

Hope, Bill 210 

Hope, Richard 

Hopgood, John Keith 277 
Hopkins, Curtis Lynn 

Hopkins, Richard John C. 237-238, 244- 

245 

Hopper, Cheryl Ann 
Hopper, Donald Wayne 
Hopper, Jeffrey Garvis 

Hopper, John Houston 356 
Hoppin, Jane Dixon 
Hopwood, Cynthia 391 

Hord, Charles Richard 277, 301, 343, 356 
Hormuth, Janice Diane 267, 391 
Hornback, Ted 140, 212, 236, 238 
Hornbeck, Thomas Earl 277, 356 
Horne, Chet Prather 210 
Horne, Prudence Ward 

Horner, Eva Catherine 318, 380 
Horner, Lisa Ann 

Horner, Steven Carl 405 
Hornung, Rose Mary 

Horsley, Marjorie Ann 265, 356 
Hortin, Laura Ann 306, 405 
Horton, Jacqueline Sue 

Horton, Janna Leigh 405 
Hosch, Ervin Russell 

Hosek, Valerie Joan 

Hoskins, Ronald Charles 309 
Hosmer, Adele Gleaves 213-215 
Hosmer, Charles Donald 356 
Hostettler, Roger Alan 

Hottell, Deborah A. Brown 356 
Hottell, Dennis William 
Hottinger, Gary Lee 302 
Houchens, Patricia Carol 
Houchens, Robbie Leanne 
Houchin, Donald Nelson 
Houchin, Gale Michael 
Houchin, Lloyd Richard 
Houchin, Mary Ann 

Houchins, Cherry Patrice 
Houchins, Debbie 257 
Houchins, Earl Jeffrey 
Houchins, Howard Richard 
Houck, Judith Britt 

Houck, Marcia Diane 

Hough, Brenda Dawn 312, 405 
Hough, Pat 210 

Houk, David Clinton 
Hourigan, Jon 168 

Hourigan, Leah 168 

Hourigan, Scott 168 

Hourigan, William 168 

House, Ernie 211 

House, Jeff 136 

House, Ronald 243 

House, Stephen 135-136 
Houser, Gary Andrew 277 
Houser, Kimberly Jeanne 
Housing director 137-138 
Houston, Barbara Morris 405 
Houston, Gary Douglas 405 
Houze, Elizabeth Ann 263 
Hovekamp, Vicki Lee Lyles 356 
Howard, Bryan Keith 291, 295 
Howard, Colleen Denise 380 
Howard, Connie Lee 

Howard, Cynthia Lee 316, 380 
Howard, Danny Joe 405 
Howard, David Marion 
Howard, Donna Kaye 356 
Howard, Dorothy Anne 100, 102, 107, 325 
Howard, Felicia Gail 405 
Howard, George David 
Howard, Glenda Gay 

Howard, Gregory 21, 380 
Howard, James Edward 305 
Howard, James Kirk 305 
Howard, Jane Gill 

Howard, Janice Marie 356 
Howard, Jerry Nelson 305, 320-321 
Howard, Karen Beth 35, 391 
Howard, Karen Marie 
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i) International Students Affairs Director Ives, William Kelly 380 Jackson, Frankie Thomas Jacob, Jill Diane James, Leslie Colleen 

47, 141 Ivey, Dennis Eugene Jackson, Glynise C. Jacobs, Clarence James Jr. James, Marilyn 

Intramurals 252-255 Ivins, Cindy Ruth 125, 263, 357 Jackson, Jeffrey Trimble 406 Jacobs, Rachael Deborah 357 James, Melvin Garrett 
Introduction to Computer Science Iwanowicz, Lee Evelyn Jackson, Jennifer 254, 392 Jacobs, William Edward James, Patrick W. 

| 240 167 i Iwanowicz, Thresa Anne Jackson, Jimmy Bryant Jacobson, Lawrence John James, Priscilla Devereaux 357 

i} Ipaye, Aliasau Olasunkanmi Jackson, John Stephen 357 Jaggers, Betty Lynn James, Richie Hale 380 

f Ipaye, N. Ayo : Jackson, Joseph Lasselle Jaggers, Dave 238 James, Sabrinna Valinda 

} Ipaye, Nasser Adisa Jackson, Joy Lynne 41, 392 Jaggers, J. Jeffery James, Stony 

1 Ipaye, T. Olutoyian 304 Jackson, Katrina Anne Jaggers, Jane Langley James, Tony 

Ipaye, Tajudeen L. 406 Jackson, Kenneth Michael Jaggers, Ronald Dean 406 James, Wanda Lou 406 


Iracane, Philip John 282 Jackson, Kevin Lynn 406 Jaggers, Sherry Louise Jamison, Elisa Jo 


Irish, William Donald Jr. Jackson, Marcia Sue 406 James, Brian David Jamison, Mark Waymes 

Irons, Timothy Collins Jackson, Michael Lawrence James, Charles Edward Janes, Cynthia Ann 

| Irvin, Anthony : Jabra, Issa Ishaq Jackson, Monica Jean 392 James, Cynthia Diane Janes, Pamela Ann 

I Irwin, Amanda Britana 280 Jackel, Anne Marie 23, 265, 406 Jackson, Paal Wesley James, Eleanor Elaine 263, 316, 392 Janes, Ricky Dean 392 

| Irwin, Jean Jackel, Patricia Noel 265, 392 Jackson, Patrick Treadwell 301, 357 James, Harold C. Jr, 357 Jansen, George Jay Emanuel 

| Irwin, Jeffrey Lee 281 Jackman, Norris Lynn Jackson, Rebecca Tucker James, Howard Francis Jansky, Jeffrey John 290 
Irwin, Karen Wood Jackson, Barbara Jane 406 Jackson, Robert Douglas 290, 295, 301, James, Howard Shelton Jr. Japanese Pronunciation Class 184 
Irwin, Thomas Henry Jackson, Bobbie Faith 357 406 James, Ida Jan Jarboe, Charles Daniel 300-301, 357 
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i Isbill, Deborah Sue Allen 
| Isbill, Michael Wayne 

i Isenberg, Linda Kaye 392 
Isenberg, Pamela Lee 406 
Ison, Sallie Dawn 313, 323 


Jackson, Charles Wayne Jr. 
Jackson, Daniel Dow 
Jackson, David Randall 
Jackson, Dennis Arnold 
Jackson, Donjea Maria 322 


James, Janice Kaye 302, 357 

James, Janice Sue 252, 254, 302, 357 
James, Joanna Faye 225 

James, Joe Harlan 

James, Kenneth Ray 


Jarboe, David Michael 357 
Jarboe, John Frank 12, 406 
Jarboe, Marvin Brown 
Jarvis, John Stuart 

Jarvis, Teresa Kay 392 


Jackson, Sandra Kimberly 265 
Jackson, Thomas Ray 125 
Jackson, Vanessa Ann 
Jackson, Victor Michael 
Jackson, William Lee 


Elizabeth Thomas lowers her lightly 
accented, softly high-pitched Kentucky 
drawl into a deep raspy croak, suitable 
for the “riibit’” sound of the domineering 
frog she is moving around with her fin- 
gertips. 

Little Red Riding Hood gets a guile- 
less, little-girl “squeek,’” while The 
Wicked Witch is taut and menacing. 

A puppeteer who is shy in person, 
Miss Thomas is unrestrained when mov- 
ing her papier mache and cloth puppets 
about from behind a homemade box 
stage with a velvet cutrain. 

Empty-handed, Miss Thomas is an 
elementary schoolteacher, back at West- 
ern for graduate work. Her puppeteerin 
is a hobby and a teaching at she TnL 

“I’m a very shy person,” Miss Thomas 
said. “I always wanted to be an actor, but 
I was too shy to get on stage. 

“T can hide behind the stage when I do 
a show and I guickly get lost in the char- 
acters,” she mikes “Tt’s an emotional re- 
lease.” 

Describing puppeteering, Miss Thom- 
as chatters with excitement about her 
love and need for puppets. Her eyes 
twinkle as she tilts Hes head while re- 
flecting. 

“When I was a junior, I saw a film on 
making papier mache puppets and I 
went straight home and made one,” she 
said. “Then I began working on my first 
set of puppets and reading everything in 
the library about them.” 

The love affair continued as Miss 
Thomas experimented with puppetmak- 
ing, costume designing, scriptwriting 
and performing. 

“Puppetmaking is a disease and once 
you begin, you can’t stop,” she said. 

When Miss Thomas finds a story for a 
puppet show, she tries to imagine how 
the characters should look and makes 
sketches. 

“For cloth puppets I draw my own pat- 
terns and for papier mache it’s like tak- 
ing a ball of clay and sculpting a head,” 
she said. 

“Newspapers replace the clay. The fea- 


On stage with a raspy-voiced marsh monster and 
whispering Winnie the Pooh is Elizabeth Thomas, 
a graduate student who uses puppets as teaching 
tools with children ages four to 11. The stage she 
uses was constructed by her father and has a velvet 
curtain and spotlight attached. 


tures must be exaggerated so they won't 
be lost under six lave of paper towels 
and newspapers,” Miss Thomas said. 

Papier mache puppets take at least 
three hours to make and a full day to dry, 
she said. Cloth puppets require the same 
effort but can be made in less time. 

She frequents remnant sales for felt, 
material, fake fur and other craft sup- 
plies to create cloth puppets which are 
more durable, she said. 

The Madisonville native adapts fairy 
tales, folk and Bible stories to puppet 
scripts. 

“T read a story several times and then 
look for natural breaks when I can make 
scene changes,” she said. “A puppet 
can’t stay out there too long or you lose 
the child’s attention. 

“You've got to have lots of action. I’m 
against very much violence in my shows 
so I change some stories to make the 
ending happier and more suitable for 
children,” Miss Thomas said. 

“Some shows teach kindness and un- 
derstanding and some teach children 
to accept people the way they are,” the 
graduate student said. “You can teach a 
child anything with a puppet. When a 
puppet talks, fhe listens.” 

Characterization and voice develop- 
ment fascinate children, she said. Each 

uppet’s voice, whether soft, gruff or 

issing is distinctive. 

“T use a tape recorder a great deal to 
develop voices,” Miss Thomas said. 
“With some characters the voice is part 
of their appeal.” 

“You can change your voice simply by 
changing the shape of your mouth or 
holding your nose,” she said. “Some 
puppeteers put a rock in their mouth but 
if I did I’d swallow it.” 

Miss Thomas has carried her one- 
woman show to elementary schools, day 
care centers, birthday and girl scout par- 
ties, workshops for college students and 
a Madisonville Baptist seen 

“T have 12 different shows with five 
characters in one show. The most I can 
manage on the stage at one time is 
three,” she said. 

“I can put stuffing in one so it sup- 
ports another pupper I can use my teeth 
to pull the string that opens the curtain.” 

Miss Thomas’ puppeteering debut 
came while she was student teaching. 


“T had a little cardboard box and I did 
‘The Princess and the Pea,” she said. 
“This comical, groaning page stacked 20 
mattresses. When he got the last one u 
they all tumbled and he had to start all 
over. When things like that happen you 
let the puppet complain and fuss,” the 
graduate student explained. 

“That got me gung-ho on puppetry 
because the children reacted and had 
naee on their minds for weeks,” she 
said. 

“I did shows for each of the six grades 
in that school. One day I did five shows 
in two hours,” she continued. 

Miss Thomas said shy children react 
much like she does when handed a pup- 


et. 
4 “Even the shyest child will talk 
through the puppet,” she said. “He’s not 
himself anymore. He expresses himself 
through the puppets.” 

Whether it is her version of “Cinder- 
ella,” “Winnie the Pooh,” “Sleeping 
Beauty,” “Peter Rabbit” or the story of a 
mouse and a bloodhound, Miss Thomas 
captures the attention of pre-schoolers 
and fourth and fifth graders alike. 

“A puppet comes Aten for children,” 
she explained. “Seeing their faces when 
they begin to talk back to the puppet 
makes all the work worthwhile.” 

Work it is, according to Miss Thomas, 
who said she could work day and night 
creating puppets. 

“Puppets are my weekend projects 
since I’m in school now. If I come home 
worn out, dream up a puppet and start 
working on it, eiddenly I’m not tired 
anymore,” she said. 

Miss Thomas said she hopes to some- 
day get a position in a large public pup- 
pet Byes or as a writer for “Sesame 
Street.” 

“Puppets let me forget about my trou- 
bles,” she said. “I forget I even exist. 
Everybody has an escape, this is mine.” 

So, around the area travels the shy 
schoolteacher whose classmates hardly 
ever hear her speak. 

But when she dons the hand puppets 
for performances at The Thomas Puppet 
Theatre, she is many entertaining voices 
... Little Red Riding Hood, Winnie the 
Pooh, Cinderella, the Wicked Witch, 


even a domineering poe re 
— CONNIE HOLMAN 
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Jecker, Thomas Lyle 406 
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Jefferson, Jane Ellen 

Jefferson, Lawrence Edward 204-211, 380 
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Jeffries, Nancy Ann 318, 380 

Jeffries, William Douglas 
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Jenkins, Jacqueline 392 
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Jenkins, Mark Duane 101 
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Jenkins, Nathan Ray 

Jenkins, Randal Mark 291, 406 

Jenkins, Teresa Lee 108, 313, 325, 
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Jenkins, William Donald 

Jennings, Byron Keith 

Jennings, Martha Johnson 406 

Jennings, Paul 284 
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Jensen, Terry Eugene 320, 380 

Jent Buddy 210 

Jent, Carl Wayne 
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Jernigan, Eva Jane 357 

Jernigan, Leann 406 

Jernigan, Lucy Jane 313, 319, 380 
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Jessup, Terry Gordon 
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Jewell, Brenda Rose 

Jewell, Larry Douglas 

Jewell, Sharnell Elizabeth 119 

Jewell, Tequila 

Jewell, Teresa Joye 263,, 380 

Jobe, Janet Sue 

Joffrion, Leslie Gordon Jr. 230, 257, 357 

Johanson, Jane Joanne 

Johanson, Susan Edith 303 

Johns, Craig B. 261 

Johns, Mary Carmella 

Johns, Pamela Jean 406 

Johnson, Anita Gail 267, 357 

Johnson, Ann R. 406 

Johnson, Anthony Michael 

Johnson, Artie N. 

Johnson, Aubrey Louis Sr. 357 

Johnson, Barbara 

Johnson, Barbara Faith 406 

Johnson, Barry Glenn 392 

Johnson, Bertil Gunnar III 

Johnson, Betty Dee 

Johnson, Bonita Gail 

Johnson, Boyd Deatonne 392 

Johnson, Brenda Jane 406 

Johnson, Byron Moreau 

Johnson, Calvin Edwin 

Johnson, Carol Ann 380 

Johnson, Cary Virginia 

Johnson, Catherine E. 

Johnson, Christopher Alan 406 

Johnson, Craig Miller 

Johnson, Darrell Layne 

Johnson, David Duane 321, 406 

Johnson, David Whitney 

Johnson, Deborah Jane 319, 357 

Johnson, Deborah Suzanne 319 

Johnson, Debra Faye 406 

Johnson, Diana 

Johnson, Donnie Ray 291, 406 

Johnson, Forrest Powell 312, 357 

Johnson, Frances Lorraine 406 

Johnson, Gary Lee 

Johnson, George Albert Jr. 

Johnson, George Pryor III 

Johnson, Glendon Gary 357 

Johnson, Harvey C. Jr. 

Johnson, Herbert Lee 392 

Johnson, Irma Jeannelle 275 

Johnson, James Alan 225, 277 

Johnson, James Carl 216-221, 225, 277 

Johnson, James Henry 225, 277 

Johnson, James Robert 216-221, 225, 277 

Johnson, Janet K. Holland 323, 344, 357 

Johnson, Jeanette Proctor 

Johnson, Jeffery Lynn 

Johnson, Jeffrey Davis 406 

Johnson, Jerry Lamonte 306, 406 

Johnson, Jerry Lee 306, 392 

Johnson, Jo Evelyn 

Johnson, Joan Darlene 

Johnson, Joanie Marie 167, 406 

Johnson, Joseph Keith 

Johnson, Joyce Marie 297 

Johnson, Judy Lynn 392 

Johnson, Karen 290 

Johnson, Keith Robert 

Johnson, Kenneth Eugene 

Johnson, Kimberly Jayne 

Johnson, Kirby Monroe 

Johnson, Leisa 

Johnson, Leonard Ervin 

Johnson, Lewis 274 

Johnson, Linda Gail 406 

Johnson, Linda M. 

Johnson, Linda Toohey 

Johnson, Lisa Raye 

Johnson, Lois Ann 406 

Johnson, Lyman 116 
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Johnson, Margaret Marie 406 

Johnson, Marguerite Gayle 

Johnson, Mark Allen 296 
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Johnson, Naomi Fay 319, 380 
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Johnson, Ned Bell 

Johnson, Norman Dewey 357 

Johnson, Pat C. Shuster 

Johnson, Patricia King 

Johnson, Paul Alan 

Johnson, Paul Edward 

Johnson, Paulette 265 

Johnson, Phyllis Annette 

Johnson, Robert Dale 

Johnson, Robert Jay 

Johnson, Robert Vick 380 

Johnson, Roger Hunt 

Johnson, Rosalyn Ann 

Johnson, Sandra Lou 

Johnson, Sarah Ann 296, 406 

Johnson, Sheila Diane 265, 344 

Johnson, Shirl H. 

Johnson, Stanley Dewayne 392 

Johnson, Steven Patrick 307 

Johnson, Steven Reid 307, 380 

Johnson, Susan 263, 380 

Johnson, Tara Marie 

Johnson, Terrence 

Johnson, Thomas 

Johnson, Thomas Leroy 486 

Johnson, Timothy Eric 3 

Johnson, Timothy Patrick 3, 357 

Johnson, Tony Lee 

Johnson, Truman Earl Jr. 380 

Johnson, Vicki Dale 392 

Johnson, Waco 54 

Johnson, Wanda Sue 

Johnson, William Larry 284, 392 

Johnson, William Logan 284 

Johnson, Yvonne 
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Johnston, Hope Suzanne 392 
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Johnston, Stephen Leroy 357 
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Jones, Alfred Dean 392 
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Jones, Floyd Earl 406 

Jones, Frank Grant II 

Jones, Frank Robert Jr. 

Jones, Gary William 386 
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Jones, Guy Louis 

Jones, Howard E. 

Jones, Irene Delorse 
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148-149, 195 
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Jones, James Edgar 88, 204-211, 295 
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Jones, Lisa Renee 
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Jordan, Albert Lawrence 
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Jordan, Dennis Wayne 221 
Jordan, Gail Ann 


Jordan, John Patrick 
Jordan, Sandra Jean 
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Martin, Joseph David Martin, Robert Earl 284, 312, 392 Mason, Ervin H. Jr. Matthew, Mark, Luke and John with Matthews, Joy Darlene 297, 408 : 
Martin, Julia Anne Martin, Robert Samuel 284, 312, 392 Mason, Jan Marie 392 a British touch 181 Matthews, Lovic Clay 

Martin, Karen Elaine 408 Martin, Sheila Diane Mason, Mary Elizabeth 312, 361 Matheson, Daniel Robert Matthews, Madonna 361 
Martin, Karen Larane 408 Martin, Sheila Gail 361 Mason, Ralph Jr. Mathews, James Henry 277 Matthews, Michael Henry 
Martin, Kathy Elaine Martin, Sheryl Jeanette Mason, Randall Scott Mathews, Linda Sue Matthews, Roger Dale 361 
Martin, Keith Blaine 313, 392 Martin, Terry Evelyn Mason, Robert E. Lee 312 Mathews, Martin Lea Matthews, Russell Eugene 392 
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Matthews, Steve 100 

Matthews, Terry Lee 

Mattingly, Alfred Clark 271, 303 
Mattingly, Basil Holbert 
Mattingly, Larry Gene 
Mattingly, Mary Ellen 361 
Mattingly, Michael Clark 381 
Mattingly, Robert Raley 
Mattingly, Rose Marie 
Mattingly, Sandra Kay 313, 392 
Mattingly, Sandra Lee 313 
Mattingly, Terence Lee 
Mattingly, Teresa Ann 
Mattingly, Thomas Joseph 
Mattingly, William B. III 
Mauer, David 70 

Mauldin, Timothy Leigh 317, 361 
Maupin, Timothy Wayne 
Mauzey, Pamela Gay 361 
Maxham, Robert 296 


Maxwell, Dwight Wayne 315, 317, 361 
Maxwell, Orvell Alonzo 278, 287, 361 
May, Glen Lowry 

May, John Jennings 

May, Karon Kay 408 

May, Michael Glen 

May, Sharon Gay 392 

Mayberry, Michael Shannon 

Mayes, Deborah Lynn 381 

Mayes, Rita Jones 

Mayeur, Stephen Gerard 

Mayfield, Kathy Ann 107 

Mayhew, Mark 84-87 

Mayhugh, Lecia Kay 

Maynard, Ezra Gordon II 303, 361 
Mayo, Gerald Eugene 296, 408 
Mayrose, Mary Elizabeth 

Mays, Mark Landis 284 

Mays, Steven Landis 

McAdams, Margaret Deen 
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McAllister, Petra Robin 
McBride, Anita 313 

McBride, Cheryl Ann 361 
McBride, Denise 392 

McBride, Micheal Lynn 361 
McBride, Sharyn West 
McBurney, Harriett 

McCage, Raegena Beatrice 
McCaleb, Lucinda Lee 384, 392 
McCandless, Beverly Kay 361 
McCandless, Karen Reyna 322-323, 387 
McCandless, Kerry Philip 
McCandless, Rebecca Creal 361 
McCarty, Christopher Lee 
McCarty, Constance P. 
McCarty, Donald Elliott Jr. 
McCarty, Janice Marie 
McCarty, Steven Donald 
McCauley, Christopher D. 
McCauley, Elizabeth Ann 


— T. Dekle 


McCaulley, Maryanne Rush 408 
McCelvey, Jeff 297 

McCay, James Crear 
McChesney, William Mark 303, 361 
McClain, Carol Ann 
McClamroch, Scott Thomas 277 
McClanahan, John Mark 
McClanahan, Judy Lynn 408 
McClean, Mary Helen 325, 392 
McCleese, Mary Lou 408 
McClellan, Steven Louis 
McClendon, Thomas Robert 
McClintock, Lora L. N. 408 
McCloud, Charles Daniel 
McClure, Carol Bratcher 
McClure, John Lewis 233, 381 
McClure, Maurice Rose 
McClurg, Vicki Lynn 246, 254 
McCoin, Olie B. Jr. 
McConathy, Bryan Tucker 


Tube-testing 


Finding the equivalent of the determined weight is 
Lisa Shaffner, a Louisville junior. Working in a 
Chemistry 123 lab, Miss Shaffner conducts an acid 
base titration experiment in Thompson Complex. 


McConico, David Anthony 217 
McConnell, Jeffrey Dale 393 
McConnell, Mitchell Jay 381 
McConnell, Richard William 
McConnell, Winnie Ellen 267, 307, 381 
McCord, Thomas Ross 

McCord, William Michael 
McCormack, Phyllis Anne 
McCormack, Stephanie Gae 
McCormack, Susan Anita 
McCormick, Doris Elaine 320, 408 
McCormick, Mary Leslie 263 393 
McCoskey, Pamela Sue 

McCoy, Carmen Denise 

McCoy, Joseph Glenn 278 
McCoy, Karen Rae 

McCoy, Lisa Catherine 

McCoy, Teresa Claire 
McCracken, David Rea 301, 381 
McCrory, Kay Horton 
McCubbin, Linda Mae 136, 393 
McCubbin, Mary Lynn 125 
McCubbin, Patricia Gail 393 
McCubbins, Julia Ann 393 
McCubbins, Nadji Sue 381 
McCulloch, Benjamin H. 408 
McCulloch, James Clarke 283 
McCullough, Janet Louise 
McCullough, Steven Earnest 
McCurley, Edward Burton 
McCutchen, Charles Leo 
McDaniel, Kerry Allen 
McDaniel, Lennel Forest 
McDaniel, Lois Jean 

McDaniel, William Bruce 295-296, 381 
McDaniels, Jim 227 

McDivitt, Norris Edwin Jr 
McDonald, Barbara Ellen 
McDonald, Jerry Allan 299, 361 
McDonald, Kevin Ray 
McDonald, Mary Ann 381 
McDonald, Octerloney B. 
McDonough, Greta 122 
McDonough, Joan Melissa 361 
McDonough, Kevin Thomas 
McDonough, Martin Gregory 
McDougal, Billy Joe 408 
McElfresh, Susan Carol 265, 381 
McElfresh, Thomas Dean 241 
McElroy, Donna Kay 

McElroy, Linda Anne 

McElroy, Russell Lee 277, 381 
McElroy, Susan Parr 381 
McEuen, Marshall Malin 
McEuen, Robert Aaron 296 
McEuen, Warren Lee 361 
McFadden, Brenda Maxine 
McFadden, Robert Lewis 408 
McFarland, Alicia 171 
McFarland, Daniel William 281, 361 
McFarland, Gary Lea 381 
McFarland, Susan Curd 321, 361 
McGaughey, Gregory Lance 
McGee, David Louis 

McGee, Michael Joel 

McGee, Walter 313 

McGehee, Vickie Lynne 319, 361 
McGehee, Vivian Lynn 
McGhee, Bobby Jack 

McGill, Kevin Mark 

McGinnis, David Lee 
McGinnis, Susan Faye 408 
McGinnis, Timothy Dale 323, 361 
McGinnis, William Roger 
McGinty, Robert Ray 
McGlaughlin, Gregg John 
McGlocklin, Charles W. 
McGourin, Christine Kranz 
McGowan, Bettye Louis 
McGowan, David Richard 
McGowan, Donald Lewis Jr. 
McGowan, Kim Ray 393 
McGrath, Thomas James 55 
McGraw, Janet Leslie 381 
McGregor, Adeianne M. Berry 381 
McGregor, Holly Millicent 2 
McGrew, Polly Ann 381 
McGuffey, Deborah Gail 346 
McGuffey, Ronald Dean 
McGuffin, Arthur M. III 210 
McGuffin, Pamela Grimes 
McGuffin, Richard Jay 381 
McGuire, Donald Kreis Jr. 210, 393 
McGuire, Jim 303 

McGuire, Joyce Darlene 
McGuire, Mary Ann 

McGuire, Timonthy Dwayne 123, 408 
McGurk, Michael Stanley 
McIntyre, Gloria Lorainne 263 
McIntyre, Lincoln Bryan 393 
McIntyre, Michael Lee 
McJoynt, David Thomas 408 
McKay, Julia Ann 

McKee, Anthony E. 

McKee, Edna Elizabeth 

McKee, Harold Dean 290 
McKeehan, Larry Edward 
McKenna, Elizabeth Ann 408 
McKenney, Jefferson Chase 
McKenney, Melissa Garrison 
McKinley, Jeffrey Allen 242-243 
McKinley, Sandra Lou 381 
McKinley, Theresa Lynn 408 
McKinney, Albert Franklin 281 
McKinney, Bettie Parrish 
McKinney, David Anthony 
McKinney, Frankie Ray 
McKinney, Gregory Lee 
McKinney, Joseph 313 
McKinney, Paul Simpson 
McKinney, Timothy Howard 
McKinney, Valeria Annette 119, 297 
McKinney, William Ray 100, 297, 321 
McKoin, Henry Sugg III 381 
McLaughlin, Joseph William 
McLean, Angela De Veria 393 
McLean, Theresa Marie 381 
McLemore, Molly Anne 
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McLimore, Perry Glenn 
McLinton, Linda Joan 
McMahon, Eugene 124 
McMahon, Maidene 124 
McMican, Robert Albert 381 
McMichael, Ben Sherman Jr. 
McMichael, Lisa Lynn 
McMillan, Larry Dean 
McMillen, Julie Ann 408 
McMillian, Laura Jean 301, 408 
McMinn, William Kenneth 
McMullen, Diane 52 
McMurtrey, Janice Faye 323, 361 
McMurtrey, Teresa Gail 381 
McNally, David 277 
McNally, Gary Wayne 
McNally, Rosemary 264, 381 
McNally, Sandra Marie 408 
McNary, Valeria Ann 361 
McNatton, Elizabeth Ann 408 
McNatton, Lisa Jane 408 
McNeil, Martin Douglas 
McNeill, James Edward 
McPeak, James Ray 393 
McPhaill, Shelia Faye 393 
McQuady, Diana Lynne 408 
McRae, Randall Glen 
McReynolds, Barbara Wooten 361 
McReynolds, Kevin Alton 393 
McSweeney, Jill Jennifer 384 
McVey, Harriett Penrose 107 
Meacham, Gregory Lee 
Meacham, Lisa Marie 393 
Meacham, Robert Thomas 
Meacham, Scott Wayne 210, 301, 408 
Meachum, Gerald Michael 
Meachan, John 297 

Mead, Leah Kristin 295 
Meade, Wayne Thomas 
Meador, Darrell Richard 361 
Meador, Debra Lynn 
Meador, Gary Dale 

Meador, John Brent 

Meador, Lois A. Barnard 
Meador, Mark Stephen 
Meador, Rhonda Denise 267 
Meador, Scarlett Kay 
Meador, Virginia Ruth 
Meadows, Johnny Lee 
Meadows, Marshella 393 
Meadows, Martha Marie 
Meadows, Ralph Steven 408 
Meadows, Richard Earl 
Meadows, Terry Donald 
Meads, David 

Meagher, Kimberly Ann 
Mean Machine 252 

Means, Marelle Gaye 393 
Mears, Teresa Ann 309 
Medalie, Jamie Elizabeth 
Medbery, Alice R. 

Media Services director 140 
Medley, Joyce Alma 408 
Medley, Robert Michael 
Mee, Lonzie Edward 

Meek, Janet Elaine 

Meek, Robert Lawrence 
Meek, Robert Leon 

Meeker, Carol Sue 393 
Meeks, Elissia Gail 408 
Meeks, Mike Gene 

Meeks, Timothy Allen 361 
Meeler, William James 
Meeting, Wendy Leigh 264, 381 
Meffert, April Lynne 267 
Mefford, David 136-137 
Mefford, Jana Denise 362 
Mefford, Marty Richard 408 
Mefford, Sandra Jane 381 
Mehramfar, Mohamad Ali 
Meiman, Sharon Ann 408 
Melcher, Christina Anne 408 
Melhiser, Karen Lenora 408 
Melhiser, Sherree Denise 323, 393 
Melloan, Barbara G. Mitchum 
Meloon, Dallas Gail 

Melton, Marilann Jo. 
Melton, Susan Elaine 
Melton, Vicki Ann 381 
Melville, Robert 188 


Mendenhall, Thomas William 268, 271, 284 


Menetrey, Kathleen Ann 
Menetrey, Louis Richard 
Men’s spring sports 238-239 
Menser, Dion Lynn 

Mercer, Lois Ann 

Mercer, Patricia Joan 

Mercer, Robert Owen 
Mercke, David Keith 

Mercke, William Christophe 
Mercy, Mark Charles 210 
Meredith, Catheryn Melisse 
Meredith, Daryl 

Meredith, Deborah Gail 
Meredith, Emma Cavender 
Meredith, George Howard 381 
Meredith, Lisa Melia 
Meredith, Malea Gale 
Meredith, Nancy Elizabeth 
Meredith, Robert Joseph 
Meredith, Robin Rea 381 
Meredith, Terry Wayne 
Meredith, Tracy D. 

Meredith, Travis Gene 
Merideth, Kenny Joe 
Merideth, Rebecca Joan 381 
Merideth, Treva Nell 
Merimee, Mark Joseph 393 
Merrett, Shelly Ann 

Merrick, Diana Louise 305, 393 
Merrick, Martha Ann 
Merrill, Beverly Jean 295, 381 
Merrill, Sharon Sue 393 
Merrill, Stephen Wylie 233, 300, 362 
Merriman, Debra Lynn 
Merritt, Karen Marie 408 
Mershon, Richard Brent 
Mesker, Jeanne Marie 295, 408 
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Messer, Randy Darrell 
Messersmith, Roy Owen 362 
Metcalf, James Frank 
Metcalf, Marilyn A. Vuksich 
Metcalfe, Gary Wayne 
Methods in Kindergarten 412 190-191 
Metzerott, Matt Dewey 
Metzger, William Robert 
Mews, Julie Kristine 

Meyer, George Frederick 
Meyer, Pamela 315 

Meyers, Daniel Mark 233, 381 
Middleswarth, Victoria L. 
Middleton, Richard 313 
Middleton, Sarah Martina 408 
Midkiff, Rex Brent 

Mike, Theresa Marie 

Milan, Winifred Wolfe 
Milby, David 381 

Milby, Gary 

Milby, Gordon Edward 
Milby, Ladebra Sue Parker 
Milby, Michael Wayne 
Miles, Anita Louise 393 
Miles, Donald Alton Jr. 393 
Miles, Douglas Earl 300, 387 
Miles, Judith Catherine 
Miley, Karen Jeanne 263, 273, 381 
Military Ball 321 

Military Science dept. 168 
Military Science dept. head 168-169 
Millard, Mike Ray 

Millen, Janet Elizabeth 321 
Millen, Robert Curtis 408 
Miller, Barbara Ann Decker 
Miller, Barbara Elaine 408 
Miller, Betty Boyd 362 
Miller, Carolyn 307 

Miller, Cecil Michael 

Miller, Charles Robert 
Miller, Chris G. 

Miller, Clifford Ira 393 
Miller, Connie Elaine 408 
Miller, Constance Kaye 362 
Miller, Dallas Hudson 320 
Miller, Dara Girl 314 

Miller, Darla Ann 

Miller, Deanne Michelle 408 
Miller, Debora Lynn 393 
Miller, Debra Ann 393 
Miller, Dennis Eugene 
Miller, Diane 

Miller, Doana Elizabeth 408 
Miller, Donna Gail 7, 230-231, 362 
Miller, Edward Gilbert 393 
Miller, Elizabeth Anne 
Miller, Frank 34 

Millerfred, Kix 204-211 
Miller, Gary Wayne 

Miller, Gregory Blaine 
Miller, Heidi L. 408 

Miller, Janetta Ann 393 
Miller, Jeffrey Alan 

Miller, Jerome Anthony 
Miller, Jim 125, 274 

Miller, John 159 

Miller, John A. 235, 408 
Miller, John Allen 235, 408 
Miller, John Edward III 235, 381 
Miller, John Mark 235, 382 
Miller, Joy Kirgan 

Miller, Kathy Martine 108, 323 
Miller, Kimberly Ann 408 
Miller, Kimberly Dawn 408 
Miller, Lawrence Lee 

Miller, Lisa Carole 393 
Miller, Lucinda Marie 
Miller, Margaret Ann 

Miller, Mark K. 284-285, 295, 408 
Miller, Martha Ellen 

Miller, Mary Ann 264, 287 
Miller, Michael Lewis 

Miller, Ngoc-Phuong 159 
Miller, Niven 54 

Miller, Pamela Kiper 

Miller, Patricia Ann Riley 
Miller, Patricia Bowman 
Miller, Peggy Dianne 99, 101-102, 324 
Miller, Pete E. 

Miller, Philip Lyle 393 
Miller, Rebekah Lynn 
Miller, Rhea Ellen 300 
Miller, Rhyia Marie 408 
Miller, Robin Lynn 115, 393 
Miller, Roger Franklin 282 
Miller, Russell 32-33, 210 
Miller, Stanton Tyza 

Miller, Stephen McKinley 
Miller, Susan Irene 

Miller, Teresa 

Miller, Teresa Anne 117 
Miller, Terry Deloris 

Miller, Thomas Henry 
Miller, Tracy Ann 408 
Miller, Tyza 244 

Miller, Wilburn Milton Jr. 
Milligan, Gary W. 

Milliken, Bruce Leland 
Milliken, Douglas Gilbert 203 
Milliken, George Hugh 
Milliner, Clementine E. 
Milliner, Kristina Marie 393 
Mills, Carolyn Anne 408 
Mills, Dale 285 

Mills, Edgar Frank 303 
Mills, Edgar Louis Jr. 

Mills, Ellen Elaine 107, 408 
Mills, George Allen III 
Mills, George Harvey 

Mills, Henry T. 

Mills, James Monaghan 
Mills, James Thomas 

Mills, Jonna Gaye 

Mills, Joseph William 

Mills, Laverne Edward 

Mills, Lillian Beatrice 393 
Millward, Kathy Lynn B. 
Milon, Pamela Marie 362 


A pa(iJrasol chat 


Daughters of two army families, Karen Rittgers and 
Selene Mahaffey have beea friends since their sopho- 
more year in high school when the parents of both 
were stationed at Ft. Devens, Mass. Miss Mahaffey 


moved to Ft. Campbell and the two freshmen were 


reunited when they enrolled at Western last fall. 
— B. Edwards 


Milton, Debra Yvonne 382 
Milton, Juanita 49 

Milton, Pamela Susan 408 
Miluk, Timothy Jon 408 
Mimms, David Lewis 290, 408 
Mims, Cathy Jo. 252, 254 
Mind-boggling problems 160-167 
Miner, Robert Scott 

Mings, Cynthia Ann 393 
Mingus, Edward George 
Mingus, Liza Sue 

Mingus, Mary Sue 393 
Miniard, James D. 

Minogue, Dennis William 284 
Minogue, Michele Joyce 408 
Minogue, Norma Ann 393 
Minor, Connie Jean 408 
Minor, Cynthia Louise 

Minor, Harold Timothy 
Minor, Janice Lynn 267, 382 
Minor, Karen Suzette 

Minor, Margaret Kay 393 
Minor, Ronald Craig 

Minor, Vicki Denise Flener 
Minto, Mary Jane Collins 
Minton, Calvin Royce 320 
Minton, Donald Wayne 60, 309, 393 
Minton, James Ernest 362 
Minton, John 133 

Minton, Karen Perry 382 
Minton, Lynda Turner 
Minton, Rebecca Ann 408 
Mischel, Constance Grimme 
Miss Black Western Pageant 274-275 
Mitcham, Carl Dwayne 362 
Mitcham, Edwin Dean 
Mitchell, Arthur M. 

Mitchell, Barbara Smith 118, 382 
Mitchell, Bonnie 31 

Mitchell, Cathy Ann 393 
Mitchell, Charlotte Diane 382 
Mitchell, Christopher Ray 277, 408 
Mitchell, Daryl Lamont 
Mitchell, David Eugene 261 
Mitchell, Dewayne 289 
Mitchell, Dinah Gail 393 
Mitchell, Donna Sue 408 
Mitchell, Glenn Stokes 
Mitchell, James Woodrow 
Mitchell, Kathy Jean 267, 393 
Mitchell, Marilynn 295 
Mitchell, Mary Louise 408 
Mitchell, Rebecca Jo 267 
Mitchell, Sally Ann 382 
Mitchell, Sheila Bledsoe 408 
Mitchell, Vickie Lynn 
Mitchell, Vida Jane 305 
Mitchell, Walter David 362 
Mitchell, Ward Medley 
Mitchell, William Leslie 


Mobley, Gregory L. 
Mock, Gayann Gipe 
Mock, Gregory Allen 
Modares, Noredin 
Moddrelle, David Sherman 
Modjeski, David Warren 
Modjeski, Linda Susan 
Modjeski, Peggy J. 
Mogan, Mark Bryant 408 
Molloy, Quannah Sue 408 
Mom, put your apple pie back in the 
oven 158 
Momodu, Napoleon Shake 
Moms spy on pre-schoolers’ first 
college class 175 
Monahan, Patricia Dawn 
Moncrief, Joan Patterson 
Money, Betty Edwards 
Money, Carolyn Jo. 
Monks, Melinda Rose 
Monroe, Ann Carr 
Monroe, E.G. 296 
Monroe, Gary Glenn 
Monroe, Jeffrey Alan 408 
Monroe, Samuel Eugene 
Montebello, Anthony R. 
Montell, Lynwood 176 
Montell, William Bradley 393 
Montgomery, Becky Sue 362 
Montgomery, Melva Jean 408 
Montgomery, Michael James 287, 362 
Montgomery, Robert Craig 
Montgomery, Thomas L. Jr. 285 
Montgomery, William K. 
Montoya, Gordon Ray 
Montpellier, France 80-83 
Moody, Aza Lee 
Moody, David Michael 282, 277 
Moody, Edward Layne 
Moody, Janice Mary 263 
Moody, Larry N. 
Moody, Marlin Dale 
Moody, Thomas Alfred 277 
Moody, Thomas Jeffrey 277 
Moody, Vivian Sheppard 
Moon, Ellen Marie 
Moon, Rebecca 295 
Moore, Craig Bruce 408 
Moore, David Louie 
Moore, Donna Jo. 382 
Moore, Douglas Dwight 
Moore, Emilie 362 
Moore, Gary Reid 408 
Moore, Ginny 262 
Moore, James William 322 
Moore, Jan Susan 362 
Moore, Jeffrey Keller 382 
Moore, Joe Michael 303 
Moore, Joey Keith 382 
Moore, John Allen 


Moore, Jonnetta Maria 263 
Moore, Joyce C. Knight 
Moore, Karne Leigh 408 
Moore, Margo Kent 322, 382 
Moore, Mary Lynne 
Moore, Michelle Lynn 408 
Moore, Mike 242-243 
Moore, Patricia 
Moore, Patricia Lynn 
Moore, Reed Nuland 
Moore, Robert Earl 51, 282, 287 
Moore, Ronnie 
Moore, Rosetta Lynn 393 
Moore, Sharman J. Parks 
Moore, Stephen Clemmons 
Moore, Steven Allen 
Moore, Susan Elizabeth 393 
Moore, Teresa Gail 
Moore, Terry Randal 393 
Moore, Theodore Wesley Jr. 
Moore, Tim Dale 393 
Moore, Tonia Cheryl 408 
Moore, Valerie 316, 362 
Moore, Valerie Michiele 316 
Moore, Virginia Anna Sue 393 
Moore, Warren T. 408 
Moorefield, David Lee 382 
Moorhatch, James Dodge 408 
Moorman, Barry Deon 
Moorman, Roberta E. 393 
Morales, Gerardo Buganza 304 
Moran, Julie Woodson G. 
Moran, Patrick David 235 
Moran, Sandra Renee 
Moranville, Marsha Ann 382 
More than crayons and construction 
paper 190-191 
Morehead, Robert Byron 210 
Moreland, Gail Lynn 263 
Moretz, Patricia Arlene 31, 312, 393 
Morewood, John H. 
Morgado, Ternando 164, 301 
Morgan, Barbara Lynn 
Morgan, Charles Stuart 
Morgan, Cornelia Ann 408 
Morgan, Dennis Joe 
Morgan, Gail Ann 267 
Morgan, Jacalyn Sue 315, 362 
Morgan, James Edgar 291 
Morgan, James William 291, 362 
Morgan, Janet Carol 
Morgan, Jeffrey Thomas 283, 285 
Morgan, Lynn 23, 275, 287 
Morgan, Michelle Susan 
Morgan, Pamela Claudette 14, 393 
Morgan, Pamela Joyce 14, 393 
Morgan, Phillip Gordon 
Morgan, Russell Dwayne 
Morgan, Steve Upchurch 
Morgan, Tracey Lynn 287, 393 


Moriarty, Robbie Lynn 393 
Morris, Beverly Ann 382 
Morris, Brenda Louise 264 
Morris, Debora Lynn 

Morris, James Alan 

Morris, Keith Leonard 284 
Morris, Michael Stuart 296 
Morris, Pamela Kaye 

Morris, Rickie 393 

Morris, Sherrian Gayle 362-382 
Morris, Timothy 

Morrison, Brent Edward 362 
Morrison, Marilyn McMullen 
Morrison, Phillip Barry 
Morrison, Ronald K. 
Morrow, Jacqueline Denise 
Morrow, Stacy Lynne 

Morse, Colleen Adele 

Morse, Rebecca Diane 
Morton, Kenneth Jerome 59, 408 
Morton, Michael Kolumun 
Moseley, J. Lewis 61, 306, 382 
Moseley, Robin Annette 
Moser, Mark Lovel 

Moses, Elizabeth Anne 362 
Mosier, Pamela Kaye 230, 263, 362 
Mosier, Teresa Faye 263, 382 
Mosley, Douglas Wayne 
Mosley, Elizabeth A. 297 
Mosley, Gary Neil 

Mosley, Kenneth Riddell 
Mosley, Nancy Carol 267, 382 
Mosley, Sandra Jones 
Mosley, Suzanne Adele 393 
Mosley, Vicki Valeesa 393 
Moss, Edwin Lewis 323 
Moss, James Allen 

Moss, Jane Ann 263, 393 
Moss, Katrina Louise 382 
Moss, Mary Lynn 362 

Moss, Michael Forest 408 
Moss, Rivers Benjamin 

Moss, Virginia Marie 

Moss, Walter William 114-115, 243 
Mosser, Jeffrey Solomon 
Mosser, Lawrence O'Neal 291 
Mosser, Tom Weldon 

Motes, Donna Marie 
Mounce, David McTavish 
Mounce, Faron Dale 382 
Mounce, Robert 176 
Mountain, Patrick Joseph 393 
Mouser, Debora Ann 393 
Moussavi, Abolghassem K. 
Moussavi, Hassan K. 362 
Moving Out 122-123 

Moyers, Gary Steven 

Moyers, Paul Edward 

Moyers, Robert Wayne 
Moyers, Thomas Jefferson 


Playing it Kuhl 


Moyers, Vicki Lynn 

Mr. Music Pageant 290 
Mucker, Pamela Georgette 408 
Muckler, Andrew David 
Muckler, William Clarence 
Mudd, Antonia Marie 393 
Mudd, Charles Daniel 

Mudd, Columbus E. III 

Mudd, Donna 

Mudge, James Scott 
Mudwilder, Jane Tarres 382 
Mueller, Harris Clinton 
Mueller, Jaci Louise 

Mueller, Jan Marie 382 
Mueller, Melinda Margaret 408 
Muffett, James Edward 312, 393 
Muir, Freddie Nicholus 362 
Mullen, Nancy Carol 
Mulligan, Anne Conway 
Mulligan, Michael Lee 
Mullikin, Douglas Lee 233, 362 
Mullikin, James Allen 233, 303, 393 
Mullinix, Annette 

Mullins, Laura Lea 

Mulloy, Richard C. Jr. 
Mulqueen, Gerald Lee 
Multerer, Anne Louise 408 
Mulvihill, Kathy Ann 
Munday, Margaret 274 

Munoz, Reinoza L. Alfonso 304 
Munroe, Jeffrey 

Munson, Edward Louis Jr. 382 
Murley, Jennifer Lynn 393 
Murley, Timothy Arch 
Murphey, Jeffery Lee 
Murphey, Julie Ann 

Murphey, Marvin Wade 
Murphree, William Monroe 204-211 
Murphy, Carol Stover 
Murphy, Cathy Renee 122, 307 
Murphy, Cheryl Marie 
Murphy, Glen Allen 

Murphy, Glenn Franklin 
Murphy, Glenn Russell 
Murphy, James 

Murphy, James Dale 408 
Murphy, Kathleen Ann 393 
Murphy, Keven Maureen 
Murphy, Mary Catherine 307, 382 
Murphy, Michael Allen 54 
Murphy, Michael Lee 54, 362 
Murphy, Stanley Lyndon 382 
Murphy, William Stanford 
Murray, Anne 146 

Murray, Caren Marie 362 
Murray, David Lee 362 
Murray, David Thomas 362 
Murray, Edward H. Jr. 
Murray, Gail Jean 

Murray, Joan Elizabeth 


Greg Kuhl once belonged to “a wan- 
dering band of gypsies” which cris- 
scrossed the country en route to athletic 
stadiums where the “gypsies” donned 
uniforms and cleats to play professional 
baseball. 

Kuhl said the experience gave him op- 
portunities to associate with others, 
which he regards as more memorable 
than the baseball playing. 

The Detroit Tigers drafted Kuhl as a 
farm league relief pitcher when he was a 
senior at Jefferson Davis High School in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

“One day while pitching an all-star 
ame, I looked out and saw a minor 
eague pitching coach. He saw me, liked 
what he saw and asked me to enter the 
majors,” Kuhl said. “I said yes.” 

Kuhl said he felt good about his deci- 
sion “to go to pro” and attended college 
in the September:to March off-season. 

He sad he was college-motivated be- 
cause he didn’t want to be like other 
players who lamented, “what do I do 
now?” three or four years later. 

The youngest eiches on the Tigers’ 
1972 staff, Kuhl said he played in 110 
games between June of that year and 
July, 1975. He played in the Tigers’ Ap- 


palachian, Western Carolina, Midwest- 
ern and Montgomery leagues. 

“I was able to stay four seasons,” he 
said. ‘Lots of guys aren’t so lucky.” 

His first professional game was 
against the New York Mets’ farm team. 

The nervousnes wore off because Kuhl 
pitched for more than four innings in 
that game. He pitched seven strike-outs 
in the first three innings.. 

A self-described Meinberslides pitch- 
er, Kuhl led the 1972 team in victories. 

“Some people say playing the game is 
an ego trip, but I disagree,” he said. 
“There is something almost magical 
about it — just you and the batter. 
There’s a certain joy in playing.” 

There are other consequences, though, 
Kuhl said. 

“You have to learn to persevere and to 
avoid failure,” he said. “It’s embarrass- 
ing to stand out there and get your head 
beat in. 

“On the pro level, there is so much 
competition unless you are a superstar,” 
he said. ‘Then you don’t have to work as 
hard, but there’s only one Johnny Bench, 
one Catfish Hunter and one Tom Seaver. 

“You have to love baseball and be will- 
ing to spend long hours at it,” Kuhl con- 


tinued. Players also need another means 
of income, he said. “If you realize this 
then you can give it a shot. But some- 
one’s always waiting to take your place.” 

Someone had to take Kuhl’s place 
when he suffered tendonitis in late 1974. 
He was dropped in July, 1975. 

“Baseball was lots of fun until I hurt 
my shoulder, then I was through with 
it,’ Kuhl said. 

But baseball on the amateur level soon 
became part of Kuhl’s college life. 

He has helped coach Barry Shollen- 
berger with practice sessions as well as 
manning the p.a. system and keeping 
score at Topper games. 

He has also coached a girls’ softball 
team in Bowling Green. 

His ByPsy days are gone, but Kuhl 
said he wouldn’t hesitate to do it all over 
again. 

“You have to have a little kid in you 
and be a little crazy or it will drive YOU 


crazy,” he said. __ are WHITSON 


Scorekeeper and announcer at Topper baseball 
games are two responsibilities Greg Kuhl handles 
at the home contests. The former professional play- 
er is ineligible to compete on the collegiate level, 
but he often assists coach Barry Shollenberger with 
practice sessions. 
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Milton, Debra/Murray, Joan 


Murray, John Bedford 

Murray, Kevin Patrick 

Murray, Lee 146, 210 

Murray, LeeAnne 146 

Murray, Michael Shawn 243, 252 

Murray, Sue Ann 408 

Murray, Susan 146 

Murray, Susan Jenice 

Murrell, Eli Nawatha 276, 408 

Murrell, Katherine Cornell 362 

Murrell, Nausha L. 408 

Muscular Dystrophy dance marathon 
31, 288 

Muse, Janice Yvonne 

Muse, Ralph Kenneth 362 

Muse, Richard Lorrin 382 

Musgrave, Ansel 25 

Musgrave, Mrs. Ansel 25 

Musgrave, Marcus Robert 25, 303 

Musgrave, Sherry Lynn 24-25 

Musgrove, Beth Ann 408 

Music 74-83 

Musical Chairs in the coaching staff 
212-213 

Music dept. 178 

Music dept. head 178-179 

Musselman, Edmund Craig 

Mussnug, Kenneth Joseph 

Muth, Marcus Whitman 

Mutter, Brenda Gayle 362 

Myatt, Roger Eugene 

Myers, Anne Gifford 

Myers, Gary Wayne 382 

Myers, Kassandra K. 319 

Myers, Lana K. Briggs 

Myers, Samuel Henry 

Myers, Terri Lynn 

Myre, Debbie Elizabeth 


Naber, Craig Thomas 


Nagel, Henry George IV 408 

Nagel, John Kevin 327, 382 

Nagel, Steve Edward 327, 362 

Nagle, Dennis Louis 

Nahikian, Nancy Lee 267, 287, 307, 393 
Nahm, Clifford Conrad 277, 382 
Nahm, John Samuel 

Nalesnik, Claudia Ann 382 

Nalesnik, Theodore Eugene 35, 166, 363 
Nally, Karen Ann 393 

Nance, Martha A. 267, 372 

Nance, Robert Anthony 277 

Nantz, Wendell Glenn 


Napier, David Elhannon 393 

Napier, Eileen Taggart 

Napier, Linda Jean 408 

Napier, Pamela Eileen 302 

Napier, Rocky Lane 210, 382 

Napier, Rodney Alan 278 

Napier, Tina Marie 393 

Nasbitt, Opal 122 

Nase, Rella Beth 

Nash, Alan Will 

Nash, Deborah Sue 408 

Nash, Frances Marie 

Nash, J. Frank Jr. 

Nash, Marilyn Clark 263, 393 

Nash, Mary Carol 319, 363 

Nash, Ronald 177 

Nash, Walter Dean 

Nason, Dean Wilbur 

Natcher, Joe Byron 285 

Nation, Barbara A. Harrison 295 

Nation, Beverly Norris 125 

Nation, Laura Lynn 408 

Nation, Nancy Dean 323, 346, 363 

National Collegiate Association of 
Secretaries 316 

Nave, Wallace 145-146 

Naveaux, Susan Ann 265 

Navitsky, Nancy Lynn 393 

Naylor, Sherri Lynne 

NCAA Cross Country Championships 
200-201 

NCAA Swim Meet 232 

Naubueze, Timothy 304 

Neagle, Carole Rowe 

Neal, Anita Carol 393 

Neal, Darlene Elizabeth 263, 287, 393 

Neal, Deborah Lynn 182, 191, 363 

Neal, James Steven 291 

Neal, Jann Ellyn 323, 382 

Neal, Jerry L. 

Neal, John Alan 278, 363 

Nearly On Target 234-235 

Nedrow, Bruce Albert 285 

Nedvidek, Michael David 285 

Nedvidek, William F. 

Need, Stephen Paull 

Neel, Julia Simpson 

Neel, Maxine 288 

Neel, Paul Jarboe 363 

Neel, William Hal 

Neely, James Thomas 382 

Neely, Michael Thomas 

Neely, Robert Ewing Jr. 297, 363 

Neely, Steven Wayne 277, 408 

Neff, Paul Allen 

Negre, Christine Marie 

Nell, John Lawrence 393 

Nell, Sandra 

Nelson, Bruce Allen 323, 363 

Nelson, Carl Richard 


Nelson, Cynthia Ann 
Nelson, Deborah Ann 
Nelson, George Guthrie 314 
Nelson, Hugh Lewis Jr 
Nelson, Kathleen Marie 
Nelson, Lee Northrop 
Nelson, Mary Elizabeth 267 
Nelson, Robert 152-154, 158 
Nelson, Susan Lynn 
Nesbit, Deborah Elaine 393 
Nethery, Bradley Dale 284 
Neubauer, George Septer 
Neuberger, Debra Kay 
Nevils, Delower Jean 319 
Nevils, Laura Katherine 
Nevitt, Denise Marie 363 
Newberry, Sherry Kay 
Newberry, William M. III 303 
Newbolt, Denise 

Newby, Melesa Anne 393 
Newby, Rebecca Lynn 
Newby, Ronald K. 
Newcomb, Jimmy Lawrence 
Newlen, Karen Lynn 


Newman, Deborah Joyce 307, 319, 363 


Newman, Diana Lynn 313, 363 
Newman, Janet Ann 

Newman, Lisa Ann 313, 363 
Newman, Rebecca Kay 

News 110-113 

News Election Service 61, 307 
Newton, Barry Dean 277, 408 
Newton, Creighton Gregg 
Newton, James Austin 
Newton, John Thomas Jr. 
Newton, Joseph Arthur 363 
Newton, Richard Craig 271, 284, 
Ng Wing, Lock Johnson 
Nganthavee, Chokechai 408 
Nguyen, Phong K. 

Ngwu, Matthew Doziem 304 
Nicely, Patricia Ann 

Nicholas, Theodore Charles 320 
Nicholls, Mikal Harry 
Nichols, Douglas Lee 393 
Nichols, Jennifer Lee 263, 408 
Nichols, Linda Diann 323 
Nichols, Mark Douglas 241, 283 
Nichols, Mark Wood 241, 283 
Nichols, Marsha Lynn 409 
Nichols, Roger Denton 382 
Nichols, Theresa Michele 409 
Nicholson, Caryn Louise 409 
Nicholson, Deborah Lynn 
Nicholson, Laura Lee 
Nickerson, Ned Bradley 
Nickfar, Mahmoud 

Nickols, T. Kevin 

Nielsen, Janet Lynn 

Nilan, Margaret Ann 


Nilssen, Liv 304 

Nims, Alva John 

Niswonger, Lora Sue 322, 382 
Nix, Kathy Richey 

Nixon, Joel Lee 

Nixon, Richard 93 

Noble, Debra Menser 

Noble, Thomas Kelton 

Noe, Frederick Booker 

Noel, Perry R. 382 

Noel, Phyllis Lynn 409 
Noffsinger, Rick Lynn 
Nofsinger, Gayle Kay 
Noland, Steve Thomas 
Nolen, Sammye Helen 409 
Nolting, Lance Warren 
Non-organized sports 256-257 
Nonweiler, Teri Lynn 

Noon, James Kevin 

Noon, Patrick James 363 
Nord, Thomas Justin 210, 409 
Nordholz, Michael John 221 
Nordine, Alice Bryant 
Normand, Irene Ellen 
Normand, Mark Douglas 
Norris, Gregory McDonald 
Norris, Jennifer Kay 

Norris, John Seton 

Norris, Lisa Ann 

Norris, Mary Ann 

Norris, Randall Edward 295, 303, 382 
Norsworthy, Sharon Denise 393 
Northern, Keith Joel 
Northerner, Nancy Jane 265 
Northington, Dwight Latell 
Norton, Carol Elizabeth 
Norvell, Joni Marie 

Norvell, Robert Eugene Jr. 321 
Norville, Jeffrey Allen 
Norwine, Jerry W. 

Nostalgia 228-229 

November Nonsense 271-273 
Nunn, Donna Ruth 

Nunn, Douglas Ashby 
Nunn, Jenny Margaret 267, 273 
Nunn, John Barton II 

Nunn, Phyllis Alany 
Nursing dept. 170-171 
Nursing dept. head 170-171 
Nuttall, Susan Allen 363 
Nutter, Gina Leigh 393 
Nutter, Ronald Grant 

Nye, Debra Lynn 


Oakes, John 94, 177 


Oakley, David Albert 301, 393 

Oakley, Lisa Anne 

O’Banion, Marsha Diane 313, 382 

O’Berg, Stuart Irwin 

O’Brien, Bette Lynn 

O’Brien, Daniel Patrick 

O’Brien, Karen Lea 

O'Brien, Lisa Ann 

O’Brien, Patricia Ann 393 

O'Bryan, Barbara Ann 

O'Bryan, Karen Ann 

O'Bryan, Scott Alan 

Ockerman, Sherry Von 409 

O'Connor, John 189 

O'Connor, Michelle Patrice 

O’Daniel, Susan Catherine 

Odle, Linda Kay 

Odle, Patricia Ann 

O'Donnell, Heather Dianne 409 

Odum, Vicki 97 

Oechsli, Mary Joyce 363 

Oetzel, Richard Steven 252, 254 

Offner, William F 

Offutt, Tracy Alan 

Ogburn, Diana Lynn 

Ogden College of Science and Technology 
associate dean 160-161 

Ogden College of Science and 
Technology 160-167 

Ogden College of Science and 
Technology dean 160 

Ogles, Bob 313 

Ogles, Theresa Lynn Dunbar 

Oglesby, Burch 189 

Olgesby, Pamela Lynn 46, 363 

Ogulu, Promise Ezekiel 

O'Hara, Sharon Ann 190-191, 363 

O'Hearn, Karen Ann 122, 382 

Ohio Valley Conference 204-211, 216 

Oiboh, Jacob Peter 304 

pala, Amon Okechukwu 304 

umura, Pakeo 315 

den, Angela M. 409 

dham, James Larry 277, 363 

dham, Johnny 134, 225 

dham, Marshall Wayne 

dham, Roger Singleton 363 

din, Cheryl Lynn 264 

ive, Edith Jean 393 

iver, Cathy Lynn 393 

liver, Gary Wayne 299 

iver, Kathryn F 

iver, Kathy Ann 119, 393 

iver, Linda Sue 

iver, Patricia Jean 363 

iver, Randy Dee 

iver, Shelia Freano 

phie, Ronald Roland 

O'Meara, Lawrence 

Omega Psi Phi 280 

Omotosho, Michael A.J 

On the air 384 

Once upon a time 171 

One degree was not enough 196 

O’Neal, Charles Wayne 

O'Neil, Colleen Roberta 299, 363 

O'Neil, Peter James 

Onyenekwu, Mark Chidi 

Opening 2-11 

Oppitz, Robert 152-153 

Orange, Charles R. 

Orazine, Dougas Ray 

Orberson, Carla Yates 

Orberson, Michael Edward 

Orberson, Paul Clark 242-243, 382 

Organizations 290-325 

Orientation Advisement and Registration 
program 20 

Orndorff, Debora L. Morris 

Orndorff, John Christian 

Orndorff, Nancy Noe 156, 393 

“Orpheus Descending” 100 

O'Rourke, John Joseph 

Orr, Charles Herndon Jr 

Orrahood, James Wyatt 

Orrender, Paula Kaye 322, 363 

Orser, Judith Anne 

Orton, William Hopewell Jr. 125 

Osborn, Barbara Ann 264, 318 

Osborn, Will Allen 393 

Osborne, Diane Gaye 393 

Osborne, Flossie Mae 

Osborne, Gary Dwight 215 

Osborne, James Thomas 299, 363 

Osborne, Judith Lowe 363 

Osborne, Karen Sue 299, 409 

Osborne, Marian Ruth 295, 363 

Osborne, Melinda Lou 

Osborne, Rhonda Jeane 382 

Osborne, Sue Carol 409 

Ostaszewski, Mark Alan 409 

Osteen, Ronald Norris 

Ostendorf, Gregory Allen 363 

Oswald, Rodney Robert 

Otte, Paul Clarke 

Otto, Elizabeth 409 

Otto, Robert 319 

Ou, Weiming 

Outland, Vickie Iglehart 

Overbey, Eleanor Kay 409 

Overby, Sue 264 

Owen, Beth Helen 

Owen, Charles Douglas 

Owen, Gary Thomas 

Owen, Jeni 393 

Owen, John Stephen 

Owen, Karen Diane 409 

Owen, Kenneth Ray 297 

Owen, Linda 262 

Owen, Margaret Janelle 

Owen, Patricia Gwendolyn 363 

Owens, Barney Clifton 

Owens, Clara Renee 

Owens, Cheryl Lynn 318, 393 

Owens, Curtis Eugene 277, 363 

Owens, Cynthia Alisa 409 

Owens, Donald Eugene 221 

Owens, Gary Wayne 243 
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Murray, John/Owens, Gary 


Owens, Gina Sanderfur 
Owens, Jane Elizabeth 318, 346, 363 
Owens, Jerry L. 244-245, 263 
Owens, Joseph Ray 409 
Owens, Joy Renee 

Owens, Judy Gayle 393 
Owens, Kelton B. 393 

Owens, Lafreater Elizabeth 409 
Owens, Linda 273 

Owens, Lisa Carlette 

Owens, Mark Jeffrey 232-233 
Owens, Maude Elaine 409 
Owens, Robert Alan 

Owens, William Sidney 
Owensboro Symphony 94 
Owsley, Pamela Yvette 
Owsley, Roy Hamilton Jr. 101-102 
Owsley, Ruby Gale 

Ozark Folk Festival 54 
Ozdemir, Hasan 141, 238, 393 
Ozgenel, Kamil Hakki 141, 409 
Ozgowicz, Denise Lynne 393 


Pace, Alfonzo Grundy 

Pace, Billy Joe 

Pace, Kim McMillan 353 
Pace, Mary Julia 307 

Pace, Robert Alan 363 
Padgett, Beverly Frances 363 
Padgett, Thomas Barry 299, 301 
Padilla, Carlos Manuel 
Padilla Raul 305 

Padron, Patrick, Steven 210 
Page, Agnes Wilcher 409 
Page, Floyd Keith Jr. 393 
Page, Lacreasa Ann 

Page, Leslie III 

Page, Lisa Gail 

Page, Malcolm Shad 

Page, Ola Marcelle 409 
Page, Pamela Janell 291 
Page, Pamela Louise 59, 291, 409 
Page, Paula Ioma 382 

Page, Shirley Lynn 

Page, Teresa Ann 319, 363 
Paige, Bonnie Lynne 382 
Palis, Miles Allen 261 
Palmer, Lemuel Burnace 382 
Palmer, Neil Craig 

Palmer, Pamela Susan 214-215, 393 
Palmer, Ray Neil 

Palmer, Sharon. Denise 382 
Palmer, Tana Lynn 409 
Palmore, Anath Hope 
Palmore, Jeffrey Michael 
Palmore, Joel F. 

Palmore, Melinda 
Panchareon, Pornchai 364 
Panhellenic Council 287 
Pankow, James 76 

Pankratz, Donna L. 364 
Pankratz, Robert 186-189 
Pannier, Alice Mary 
Papciak, Patrice Michele 364 
Papps, James Gus 

Pardue, Deborah Lynn 263, 381 
Pardue, Sheila G. 263, 271, 409 
Parish, Cynthia Lou 

Parissi, Bob 80 

Parker, Alan Frederic 
Parker, Charlotte Alene 364 
Parker, Daphne Yvonne 
Parker, Dennis Alan 282 
Parker, Dennis Dio 282, 393 
Parker, Harold Ray 

Parker, John 317 

Parker, Mary Elizabeth 
Parker, Rita Elaine 

Parker, Sandra Lynn 

Parker, Susan Hurley 
Parking Aberration 36-37 
Parks, James 160 

Parks, Jim 301 

Parks, Judith Lynn 125, 263, 364 
Parmenter, Mark David 
Parnell, Kandy Gaye 
Parnell, Stevie Lynn 261, 393 
Parrent, Robert Wayne 
Parrigan, Pamela Coats 
Parrigan, William Morton 
Parrigin, Lyle Moody 
Parrish, Bettie Sue 364 
Parrish, Helen Juanita 
Parrish, Karen Rose 

Parrish, Kathryn Joyce 
Parrish, Terry Wayne 261 
Parrott, Carole Lynn 
Parrott, David Wayne 382 


Parrott, Rebecca Lynne 108, 325, 364 


Parshall, Scott Eugene 
Parsley, Don Michael 
Parsons, John Philip 
Parsons, William Richard 382 
Parton, John Otha 

Pasco, Pamela Rosalyn 
Pash, Janet Suzanne 
Pasley, Dennis Lamar 97, 100 
Passafiume, Kathleen L. 
Pasteris, David F. 

Pate, Mary Nancy 409 
Pate, Stanley Carl 

Patel, Shreeram M. 
Paterson, Cheryl Ann 409 
Patey, Camellia Gwen 323 
Patmor, Betty Louise 317 
Patriarca, Anthony Michael 
Patrick, June Teresa 382 
Patrick, Karen Joyce 
Patrick, Patricia Louise 
Patrick, Shelley Ann 
Patrick, Sherry Lynn 
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Owens, Gina/Pi Kappa Phi 


Patterson, Bobby Joe 
Patterson, Debra Carol 393 
Patterson, Gary Alan 382 
Patterson, Gary Lynn 
Patterson, Jan Wilson 125 
Patterson, Julia Ann 393 
Patterson, Phillip W. Jr. 364 
Patterson, Richard Ellis 382 
Patterson, Sandra Groves 
Patterson, Stacey Lynn 409 
Patterson, Stephen Avery 364 
Patterson, Tamela Michelle 
Patterson, Terry Neil 
Patterson, William Clark 
Patterson, William Michael 
Patton, Donald Glenn 303, 382 
Patton, James Rich 
Patton, Janice Kay 364 
Patton, Jerry Thomas 365 
Patton, Lucinda Lee 409 
Patton, Rita Roberts 365 
Patton, Tom 322 
Paul Price Ensemble 52, 54 
Pauley, James Watkins 393 
Pauli, David Timothy 283 
Pawley, Keenan Lowell 295 
Pawley, Keith 261, 393 
Pawley, Mary Ellen 299, 382 
Paxson, Pamela June 382 
Payne, Cynthia Yvonne 409 
Payne, David Charles 50, 277, 307, 346, 
365 
Payne, Eunice Inez 
Payne, Gerald Edward 
Payne, Jenifer Kaye 409 
Payne, Jennie Starlin 382 
Payne, Joseph Sylvester Jr. 
Payne, Lester Dale 
Payne, Mary Elaine 
Payne, Polly Anne 382 
Payne, Rebecca Holliman 
Payne, Robert Eugene 244-245, 365 
Payne, Sandra Gayle 409 
Payne, Thomas Anthony Jr. 
Payne, Vicki Anne 300, 382 
Payne, William Howard 
Paynter, George Talbott 
Payton, Earl Thomas 
Payton, Louis E. 
Payton, Quenta Ann 291, 393 
Pazdan, Dorothy Kay 
Pea, Gerald Lee 
Peace, David Edward 
Peak, Deborah Kay 
Peak, Sandra Lynne 
Peak, Shebell 274-275, 393 
Peake, Julie Robin 393 
Pearce, Gena Ann 267 
Pearce, Robert Marline 
Pearl, Cherie Lynn 365 
Pearl, Jean Coleman 
Pearl, Karen Lynn 
Pearman, Rocky Lane 
Pearse, James 99, 160 
Pearson, Deborah Jo 409 
Pearson, Dennis Alan 
Pearson, Earl 301 
Pearson, Ernest Michael 303, 307, 365 
Pearson, Joetta Lynn 409 
Pearson, Marla Darlene 365 
Pearson, Ramona Lynne 393 
Pearson, Richard Moss 
Pearson, Thomas Everett 261 
Pease, Rebecca Lynn 
Peay, Sharon Lee 393 
Peay, Shelia Kay 
Peck, Chris Robert 
Peck, Teresa Kay 409 
Peckenpaugh, Leo 237 
Peckenpaugh, Rebecca Irene 
Peddycort, Hugh Estis 409 
Peden, Charles Howard Jr. 
Peden, Nikki Lynne 323, 409 
Pedigo, Albert William 284 
Pedigo, Sheila Furlong 
Pedigo, Terry Mark 
Peerce, Karen Elizabeth 
Pelfrey, Scott Anthony 
Pelino, Daniel Scot 15, 307, 393 
Pelley, Brian Douglas 
Pelly, David Jewell 277 
Pelly, Olivia Vanmeter 
Pemberton, Anthony Keith 
Pemberton, Timothy Alan 409 
Pendleton, Dency M. Turner 303 
Pendleton, Doyle Wayne 88* 
Pendleton, Eddie Dean 409 
Pendleton, Nita Lafail 382 
Pendleton, Ronald Edward 
Pendleton, Sandra Gail 190, 365 
Pendleton, Vicki Lynn 409 
Pendley, Angela J. 
Pendley, Jason Kerry 409 
Pendley, Michael Steven 321 
Penner, Randy Edward 323, 365 
Penney, Emily Jane 225, 227, 275 
Pennington, Alvin Read 210, 285 
Pennington, Lisabeth Sue 365 
Pennington, Nancy Arnise 
Pennisi, Lauri Ann 300, 393 
Peperis, Diane Elaine 
Pepper, Debbie Kay 393 
Pepper, Katherine Stuart 317, 382 
Pepper, Tony Kenton 409 
Percussion Ensemble 291 
Perdue, Lisa Rose 
Perdue, Mark Anthony 244 
Pergande, Richard D. Jr. 
Perkins, Franklin Kyle 
Perkins, James Paul 
Perkins, Jill Evelyn 265 
Perkins, John Casey Jr. 409 
Perkins, John Phillip 282 
Perkins, Lawrence Douglas 
Perkins, Leslie Royce 
Perkins, Lynette Sue 
Perkins, Michael Ray 


Perkins, Patricia Garrett 365 
Perkins, William Lee 393 
Perpich, Tina Ann 

Perros, Nancy Glass 382 
Perry, Cindy Renee 382 
Perry, David Earl 318 

Perry, Gary Stephen 393 
Perry, Joseph Whitney 
Perry, Karen Lynn 393 
Perry, Katherine Davis 365 
Perry, Pamela Shevan 118, 120, 365 
Perry, Victor Brian 284 
Pershing Rifles 321 
Personnel director 149-150 
Peter, Elizabeth Catlett 
Peterie, D. Neil 180 

Peterie, Stanley Taylor 409 
Peters, Brenda Irene 393 
Peters, Brenda Kay 

Peters, David Nathaniel 291 
Peters, Debra Diane 393 
Peters, Martha Ellen 314, 340, 365 
Petersen, Albert Jepmond 
Petersen, Lisa Kirsten 
Peterson, Gary Edwin 
Peterson, Jackie Lloyd 
Peterson, Kevin William 
Peterson, Kurt I. 

Petries, Eddie 90 

Petrzelka, Melody Rose 
Pettey, James 271, 285 
Pettus, Morgan Maurice 278 


Bubble trouble 


A collapsed bubblegum bubble brings ad- 
vice from 5-year-old Kevin Smith as he and 
his mother Dianne wait for Kevin’s brother 
outside the College of Education building. 
Recovering from the disaster is Carson Rea- 
gin, a music major from Radcliff. Reagin 
and Randy Mason, an elementary education 
pies from Bowling Green, were waiting for 
ac 


ass to begin. 


Petty, Anthony Ray 

Petty, Donna Jean Stinson 

Petty, Sherry Theresa 409 

Peyton, Candace Jean 

Pfister, Marsha Renee 

Pharris, Belinda Sue 

Phelps, Alice Hampton 

Phelps, Bobby Joe 

Phelps, Diana Lynne 409 

Phelps, James E. Jr. 

Phelps, James Ellsworth 

Phelps, Phyllis Maria 313 

Phelps, Susan Diane 

Phelps, William Alfred 296, 366 

Phi Beta Lambda 316-317 

Phi Beta Sigma 267, 280-281 

Phi Delta Theta 281 

Phi Epsilon Theta 303 

Phi Eta Sigma 294-295 

Phi Mu 31, 252, 254-255, 266, 268, 272, 
288-289 

Phi Mu Alpha 291 

Phi Mu Epsilon 303 

Phi Sigma Alpha 317 

Phi Upsilon Omicron 323 

Philley, Sandra Wisdom 

Phillips, Ann Wallace 382 

Phillips, Bobby C. Jr. 

Phillips, Charles Lynn 

Phillips, Chip 284 

Phillips, Dawn Lynne 393 

Phillips, Eddie Ray 


Phillips, Georgianna 322 
Phillips, Gina Gail 101 
Phillips, James Edward 382 
Phillips, John C. 
Phillips, Joseph James 382 
Phillips, Karin Marie 409 
Phillips, Laura Ellen 263, 393 
Phillis, Margaret Louise 394 
Phillips, Michael Wayne 
Phillips, Teresa Sue 394 
Phillips, Thala Caroline 299, 382 
Phillips, Thomas Edgar 
Phillips, Tracy Brian 233 
Phillips, Vicki Lynn 409 
Phillips, Wanda Jean 
Philosophy and Religion 
dept. 176 
Philosophy and Religion dept. head 176- 
177 
Philpot, Joan Jennings 409 
Philpott, James Oscar 221 
Philpott, Teresa Carol 394 
Phipps, Robert Gregg 
Photojournalism class 183 
Physical Education dept. 189 
Physical Education dept. head 189 
Physical Plant director 138, 140, 227 
Physics and Astronomy dept. 161 
Physics and Astronomy dept. head 161 
Pi Delta Phi 304 
Pi Kappa Alpha 272-273, 283, 288 
Pi Kappa Phi 31, 282-283, 289 


i 
fi 
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Pickard, Simeon Taylor 

Pickard, Stephen Paul 

Pickens, Anna Jo 

Pickens, Jim 147, 227, 239, 263, 394 

Pickerill, Robert Louis 281 

Pickerrell, Daniel Alan 409 

Pickerrell, Gregory Gene 

Pickett, James Clay 297, 366 

Pickett, John Henry 99, 101-102 

Pickler, Bill 30 

Pickwick, Karen Lynn 409 

Pictures worth at least a thousand words 
183 

Pierce, Bruce Douglas 119 

Pierce, Cynthia Lu 109 

Pierce, Darell Ray 409 

Pierce, Debbie Jan 409 

Pierce, Dwayne Thomas 409 

Pierce, Emily Gayle 406, 409 

Pierce, Joe Wade 

Pierce, Lynn Kay Kerry 382 

Pierce, Marcus Edward 

Pierce, Margaret Jenrose 267, 269, 394 

Pierce, Michael Raye 366 

Pierce, Robin Ann 382 

Pierce, Stewart Jay 

Pierce, Tristan Gay 

Pierce, William Ray 314 

Pierstorff, William Joseph 

Pigman, Julia Bach 318, 366 

Pike Donovan Sanky Jr. 

Pike, Mary Salmon 


Pile, Daniel Howard 

Pile, Perry Allen 

Pile, Royce Duane 

Pile, Vicki Lynne 303, 282 
Pillitteri, Lisa Marie 267, 394 
Pillow, Donald Earl 

Pillow, Ginny Lyn 366 
Pillow, Janet Ruth 382 
Pillow, Robert Wesley 409 
Pillow, Ronald Earl 
Pinckley, Pippa Ann 394 
Pine, Carla Jean 305, 394 
Pinkerton, James Walker 
Pinkerton, Joel Warren 
Pinkston, Cathy Ann 409 
Pinska, Laura Elizabeth 409 
Pinson, Tina Marie 

Piper, Maria Gwen 382 
Pippenger, Maria Carol 
Pitchford, Hilda Carol 
Pitchford, Linda Suzanne 
Pitchford, Marla Elaine 
Pitt, Robert William 
Pittman, Ova 9 

Pitts, John Morrison 
Plains, Ga. 114 

Plamp, Roger Miles 
Plantinga, John J. 382 
Plantinga, Sandra Lynn 394 
Platt, Christine Anne 

Platt, Eric Alan 

Platt, Thomasine Denise 409 


Pleiman, Vernon Alan 
Plenty, Senia Ann 

Pluschau, John Charles 
Podbesek, Patricia Anne 
Podnieks, Gregory Scott 382 
Poe, Wallace Edwin Jr. 382 
Poe, William Bradford 
Poehlein, Susan Carol 22, 265 
Pogrotsky, Ricky Morris 321 
Pogue, David Allin 

Pogue, Greg Lynn 

Pogue, Herman Wendell 
Pogue, Phyllis Jean 

Pointer, Susan Annette 
Poitinger, Keith Arlen 
Poitinger, Wendy Sue 
Polak, Margaret 

Poland, Elizabeth Ann 264, 394 
Poland, Hugh 129 
Policastri, Anne 22, 265 
Poling, Richard Forrest 
Politi, Keith Vincent 

Politi, Sandra K. 

Polley, Keith 287 

Pollock, David Jon 

Pollock, Deborah R. 409 
Pollock, Ronald Ray 

Pom Pon clinic 33 

Pond, Neil Arthur 313, 394 
Ponton, Robert 

Poole, Deena Jan 

Poole, Legail 305, 366 


Poor, Julia Katherine 267, 394 

Pope, Amy Margaret 

Pope, Anita Lynn 267, 394 

Pope, Pamela Weir 366 

Popham, Linda Carol 

Popham, Terry Wayne 409 

Popplewell, Sandra Faye 267, 409 

Porta, Mark Hammond 

Porter, Albert C. 394 

Porter, Clara Elizabeth 

Porter, Glen Lane 

Porter, Jeanetta Susan 194, 382 

Porter, Joel Hardin 409 

Porter, John Allison 

Porter, Kenneth 394, 409 

Porter, Lisa Kay 394 

Porter, Nancy Evelyn 

Porter, Patti Wash 

Porter, Paul Randall 382 

Porter, Phillip Leroy 

Porter, Robert Earl 

Porter, Stephen Gene 

Portman, Joseph Sanford Jr. 303, 366 

Portman, Marcia Lynn 254, 409 

Post, Audrey Elizabeth 382 

Poston, Gary Ronald 

Poteet, Clint 

Poteet, Richard Douglas 

Potter, Cheryl jo 409 

Potter College 176-185 

Potter College of Arts and Humanities 
176-185 


Potter College of Arts and Humanities 
dean 176-185 

Potter, Margaret Ann 366 

Potter, Thomas Douglas 

Pottinger, Kathy Sue 366 

Pottinger, Ruth Ann 

Potts, Barry Duggins 

Potts, Dale Reid 

Potts, Timothy Charles 297, 409 

Powder Puff football 284 

Powell, Ann Michele 394 

Powell, Anna Marietha 394 

Powell, Bill 232-233 

Powell, Carita Fay 366 

Powell, Donald Ray 

Powell, Eric Wayne 409 

Powell, Gregory William 

Powell, Jacqueline Caudill 

Powell, James Marcus 366 

Powell, Joseph Delbert 299, 394 

Powell, Kathy 119 

Powell, Kevin Lee 

Powell, Lawrence Edwin 346, 366 

Powell, Michael William 

Powell, Roger Dale 

Powell, Sandra Faye 301 

Powell, Sandra Lynn 301, 409 

Powell, Sharon Leigh 301, 409 

Powell, Sherrill Lynn 409 

Powell, Steven Douglas 382 

Power, Jerald Lawrence 409 

Powers, Anthony Edward 409 
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Powers, Deborah Kay 394 
Powers, Keith Otwell 297 
Powers, Margaret Wesner 
Powers, Peggy 264 

Powers, Tama Ann 

Powers, Tamara Ann 
Powlenko, Linda Jayne 
Poynter, Albert Jr. 

Poynter, Jennifer Monroe 
Pool, Stefan Lynn 
Prachasaisoradej, Tavirot 
Prater, Robert Lee 

Prater, Steven Douglas 241 
Prather, Lynda Jeanne 366 
Prather, Steven P. 366 
Prather, Teresa Beth 265, 382 
Pratt, Dean Michael 

Pratt, Katherine Mary 

Pratt, Penelope Jane 291, 295 
Precious, Carol Jean 409 
Prendergast, John Joseph 
President Downing 130-131 
Presley, Dinah L. 409 
Presson, Sherrelyn Joyce 382 
Preston, Dean Alan 315 
Preston, Debra Ann 

Preston, Dennis Jewell 291 
Preston, Eddie Joe 204-211, 394 
Preston, Garry Charles 
Preston, James Jeffrey 

Preus, Camille 

Prewitt, John Roy Jr 
Pribble, Mark James 

Price, Agnes Suzette 394 
Price, Charles Lee III 307, 382 
Price, Deborah Lynn 313 
Price, Dennis Ray 

Price, Douglas Alan 409 
Price, Harold Robert 382 
Price, Janice Diane 382 
Price, John Woodrow 

Price, Karen Raye 313 

Price, Pamela Sue 

Price, Patricia Elaine 309, 323, 366 
Price, Suzette 225 

Price, Toni Caryl 263, 394 
Price, Wallace Brent 

Priddy, Coy Brent 

Priddy, Dennis Oran 

Priest, Charles McKinley 
Priest, Donna Faye 

Priest, Jack 210 

Priest, Ken 244, 394 

Priest, Patricia Gail 

Prince, Michael 216-221, 409 
Prine, John Russell 
Pritchard, Deborah Rose 382 
Pritchard, James Howard 
Pritchett, Vickie Lynn 267, 366 


Probus, Lawrence Keith 366 

Probus, Steve 104-105, 325 

Probus, Susan Jane 409 

Proctor, Cathy Lou 409 

Proctor, Mary Louise 264, 409 

Proffitt, Connie Teresa 

Proffitt, Rita Jean 394 

Provost, Joan M. 394 

Provow, David Scott 

Pruden, Marijane 409 

Pruitt, Deborah Jean 366 

Pruitt, Earlrene 

Pruitt, Sonja Gay 

Pruitte, Monica Laurie 394 

Pryor, Anita Carol 23, 263 

Pryor, Debra Ann 

Pryor, Ellen McKnight 125, 307, 366 

Pryor, Karen Anne 

Pryor, Marcia Kay 

Psychology dept. 189 

Psychology dept. head 189 

Public affairs and community relations 
director 136, 138 

Public Relations director 134 

Public Affairs programs assistant 
dean 152 

Public Relations Student Society 
of America 306-307 

Public Safety director 140-141 

Public Service Institute director 152 

Puckett, Bhrett Scott 

Puckett, Hugh 301 

Puckett, Virgil Tracy 

Pudlo, Mitzi Minix 

Pugh, Diana Kay 394 

Pulliam, Valerie Kay 409 

Pulou, Punivai 

Purcell, Cathy Lynn 

Purcell, George Warren 323 

Purcell, Sylvia Moorman 

Purchasing director 149 

Pursley, Cathy Starr 394 

Putnam, Kimberly Ann 


Qualls, Michael Stevenson 

Quarcelino, Nancy Lucia 23, 246, 247, 
254, 366 

Quarles, Dell Marie 394 

Quertermous, Paul Gregory 

Quimby, Lee Thornton 

Quinn, Laura Denise 

Quinn, Robin Wynn 282 

Quire, Mary Ellen 409 


Rabiee, Massoud 


Rabold, Christopher Lance 141, 283, 287 


Rabold, Robert Fuller 
Rabuck, Shirley J. 

Raby, Ron 126 

Raby, Sara Ann 

Radcliffe, Rhonda Lynn 409 
Rademaker, Richard Wathen 
Rader, Gigi Idell 409 
Rader, Marilyn 300, 366 
Rader, Wendy 313 

Raef, Diane Carol 319 
Rafferty, Mary Ann 382 
Rafferty, Robert C. 210 
Rager, Ray Thomas 
Raggard, Robin Wayne 409 
Ragland, Becky 313 
Ragland, Mark Sinclair 
Ragland, Marsha E. 274-275 
Ragland, Thomas Bradley 
Raglin, Charles Wayne 
Raglin, Laverne Lucille 
Raglin, Lydia Dionne 409 
Raglin, Sharon Elaine 
Railey, Steven Craig 321 
Raisor, Rebecca Kathleen 
Raleigh, Harold Ray 

Raley, James Allen 

Raley, Janet Lee 

Raley, Mary Angela 409 
Ralls, Adrianne 

Ralph, Dennis Wayne 
Ralph, Howard Allen 366 
Ralph, Jerry Albert 297, 319 
Ralston, Al D. 

Ralston, Micheal Dewayne 
Ralston, Debra Jean 295, 300, 382 
Rambo, Cathy Lynn 409 
Ramey, Marna Kaye 409 
Ramos, Sheila June Vice 
Ramsay, John Theodore 129 
Ramsey, David William 266 
Ramsey, Frank Forrest Jr. 
Ramsey, Gary Lamont 409 
Ramsey, Josine Laverne 
Ramsey, Michael Scott 
Ramsey, Rhonda Jean 409 
Ramsey, Ronald Joe 
Ramsey, Vickie Carol 409 
Randall, Becky Dawn 382 
Randall, Janice Faith 267 
Randall, John 236 

Randall, Steven Bruce 


Randall, Theresa Lynn 366 

Randall, Walter Clark 

Randle, Lela Ann 366 

Randolph, David Ivan Jr. 

Randolph, Laura Jean 304, 409 

Rankin, James Bolling, 322, 366 

Ranney, William Rance 

Ransdell, Gary 33 

Ransdell, John Christopher 255, 299 

Ransdell, Matthew Paul 

Ransom, David Maurice 

Rappelling 257 

Raque, Lisa Kathleen 50, 394 

Rascoe, Bobby 221 

Rastakhiz, Arab Mehdi 

Rastegar, Ghodratollah 

Rastegar, Panah Massoud 

Ratcliff, Kimberly Jane 

Ratliff, David Ned 285 

Rausch, Jocelyn Drew 302 

Ravenscraft, Paul Lee 

Ravenscraft, Valerie Jane 

Rawlins, Gregory Allan 

Rawlings, Kathleen W. 

Rawlings, Margaret Jane 

Rawlings, Ruth Annette 409 

Ray, Carol Regina 409 

Ray, Charles Cooper 317, 409 

Ray, Debra Darlene 366 

Ray, Debra Jo 382 

Ray, Don Franklin 

Ray, Gary David 

Ray, Gary Mack 

Ray, Jack Hewson 383, 391 

Ray, Ronald Allen 

Ray, Terri J. 

Ray, Terri Lynn 

Ray, Valerie Sue 300, 366 

Raymer, Glen Lindsey 313 

Raymer, Miles David Jr. 

Raymer, Rebecca Elizabeth 304 

Raymond, Connie Darlene 

Read, Denise Greenwell 

Read, Donna Sue 

Read, Ray Vaughn 277, 315 

Reading and Special Education dept. 187- 
188 

Reading and Special Education dept. head 
186-188 

Reagan, Cathy Ann 

Reagan, Mindy Jane 

Reagan, Susan Denise 316-317, 394 

Reagin, Carson Alexander 

Reagles, Carol 167 

Ream, Patricia Elizabeth 409 

Ream, Randy Warren 

Reamy, Julian Ralph Jr. 278 

Reasoner, John 301 

Reaves, Larry Allan 394 

Reavis, Margaret Estelle 257, 267 


Rebel, Amy Louise 394 
Rebellettes 320-321 
Recreation Club 298-299 
Rector, Mari Rose 318, 383 
Rector, Nancy Jo 394 
Rector, William Dallas 409 
Redd, Julius Caesar 299 
Redden, James Hale 
Redford, Dale Thomas 
Redford, Jonathan S. 409 
Redinger, Joan Chanelle 
Redman, Melissa Jaye 409 
Redmon, Louise Ann 409 
Reece, Connie Joyce 394 
Reece, Elster Wayne 
Reece, Teresa Annette 394 
Reed, Barbara 261, 263 


Reed, Clarence Nicholas 366 


Reed, Clyde Derek 
Reed, David George 
Reed, Donna Gale 

Reed, Earl Thomas Jr. 
Reed, Gary W. 383 
Reed, Hugh Richard 
Reed, Janette Marie 394 
Reed, Kenneth Ray 
Reed, Neal Richard 
Reed, Robert Lee 

Reed, Rosalyn Elizabeth 
Reed, Sharon Denise 409 
Reeder, Mary Evelyn 347 
Reels, Kimberly Joe 
Reetzke, Daniel William 
Reeves, Anita Leigh 383 
Reeves, Dennis Wayne 


Reeves, Donna Lynn 300, 366 


Reeves, Robert L. 383 


Ref’ factory teaches ladies to produce 


better calls 194 


Regenbogen, Brenda Jean 409 


Regents 128-129 

Regal Ltd. 74, 76 

Reholon, Lizandro Jose 304 
Reid, Alan Lewis 409 
Reid, Marilyn Denise 383 
Reid, Robert Paul 

Reinert, William Gregory 
Reinholdt, Rodney Dean 
Reinle, Ricky Bodine 


Reiss, Jennifer Mary 295, 304 
Reker, Richard Raymond 323 


Render, Larry J. 

Reneau, Jo 

Reneau, Robert Maurice Jr. 
Reneer, Frances Opal 394 
Reneer, Rex Parker 
Renfro, Michael Gene 
Renfrow, Debra Lynn 
Renfrow, John Timothy 
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Renfrow, Loretta 

Renick, Kathy Delane 409 
Renick, William Robert 
Renshaw, Paula Rae 

Renz, Joan Marie 263, 366 
Research problems in chemistry class 166 
Resch, Paul Francis 409 
Revlett, Sandra Kaye 394 
Rexroat, Curtis Alan 394 
Rexroat, David Ray 282 
Reynolds, Cathy Ann 394 
Reynolds, Daniel Miles 409 
Reynolds, Danny Ray 
Reynolds, Ernest Robert 284, 383 
Reynolds, Gloria Jean 
Reynolds, Jerry 

Reynolds, Kelly Wayne 
Reynolds, Lawrence Cary 
Reynolds, Leslie Paul 409 
Reynolds, Mark Turner 366 
Reynolds, Mary Anne 265 
Reynolds, Melinda Sue 
Reynolds, Robert Leonard 
Reynolds, Roger Reece 409 
Reynolds, Sharon Moore 
Reynolds, Sonia Anne 409 
Reynolds, Tracy Howard II 
Reynolds, William Todd 409 
Rezaee, Majid 

Rhea, Betsy Lou 383 

Rhea, Joe Shannon 

Rhea, Tony Alan 301, 409 
Rheaume, Tony 

Rhoades, Carolyn June 
Rhoades, Roger Allen 
Rhoades, Tony Gil 297 
Rhodes, Anne Kendrick 263, 366 
Rhodes, Britt Davis 
Rhodes, Mary Ann 394 
Ribar, Richard Arthur 309, 383 
Rice, Beverly J. Stykes 
Rice, Connie Ann 383 

Rice, Douglas Ward 

Rice, Ervin Dwayne 

Rice, Glenn Thomas 

Rice, Laurie Reynolds 264 
Rice, Margo Ruth 

Rice, Maurice Douglas 
Rice, Patricia Ann 367 
Rice, Ralph Eugene Jr. 
Rice, Rebecca Eugenia 394 
Rice, Steven Wayne 

Rich, Brenton Lee 327, 383 
Rich, Donald Kent 

Rich, Donny Glen 

Rich, Gary Alan 

Rich, Kelly Alexander 394 
Rich, Phil Thomas 210 
Rich, Phyllis Ann 


Richard, Joe 204 
Richard, June Marie 
Richards, Ann Elizabeth 394 
Richards, Jack Eugene 
Richards, Jim 216, 221 
Richards, Ricky James 
Richards, Thomas Wayne 
Richardson, Clara Nelle 383 
Richardson, Danny Baker 
Richardson, Homer Lee 367 
Richardson, Leslie 409 
Richardson, Melissa Gay 
Richardson, Patricia B. 
Richardson, Randolph T. 
Richardson, Ricky Wayne 
Richardson, Sarah Young 
Richardson, Willie James 221, 278 
Richburg, Diane Rose 100, 107, 265, 324- 
325, 367, 367 
Richeson, Stephen Dale 
Richey, Donna Kay 321, 383 
Richey, Janice Kerr 
Richey, Kimberly Kay 394 
Richey, Vicki Cheryl 
Richey, Victor Lee Jr. 
Rickard, Dana Joy 409 
Ricke, Mary Patricia 367 
Ricketts, Kathryn Louise 
Ricketts, Morris Glenn 282-283, 394 
Rickman, Mark Anthony 
Rickord, Michael Willard 203 
Ricks, Beverly Cleghorn 
Ricks, Edwin Gordon 
Ridd, Roland William Jr. 
Riddle, Barry Alton 
Riddle, Janet Lois 409 
Riddle, Wanda Lynn 383 
Rider, Marilyn Kay 383 
Rider, Terry Lee 
Ridings, Michael Barry 
Ridler, Christopher Arthur 200-203, 238 
Ridley, Kenneth David 282 
Riecken, Anita Ann 410 
Riedling, Jonathon Kent 
Riedlinger, Rhonda Jean 318 
Rieger, Paul Scott 
Rierdon, Debra Lee 
Ries, Anne Lynn 323, 383 
Ries, Janice Marie 367 
Riflery 234-235 
Rigdon, Lance Carlton 
Rigelwood, Patricia Kay 
Riggle, Teresa Louise 367 
Riggs, Gary 168-171 
Riggs, Lucy Charlotte 297 
Riggs, Margaret 169 
Riggs, Martina Kaye 394 
Riggs, Michael Joe 243 
Riggsbee, Barry Alan 


Ridney, Sandra Kay Mallett 
Rigsby, Larry Wayne 410 
Rigsby, Patricia Dawn 
Riherd, Susan Barrett 

Riley, Alice Marie 394 

Riley, Craig Steven 285 
Riley, Cynthia Ann 

Riley, Honey Lynn 

Riley, John 301 

Riley, Kathleen Lee 367 
Riley, Laura Lee 

Riley, Linda Susan 

Riley, Mary Bernadette 51 
Riley, Robert Alan 

Riley, Stephen Douglas 
Rinehard, Catherine Jo 410 
Rinehard, Sharon Lee 
Ringham, Kerry Dean 
Riordan, Ronnie Wayne 410 
Rippy, Dana Wayne 383 
Risch, Paula Sue 394 
Risinger, Donna Lyne 
Ritchie, Mary Margaret 410 
Ritman, Christina Lynn 
Rittenberry, Jerry Albert 394 
Ritter, Debra Gail 

Ritter, Donald 148-149, 195 
Ritter, Mania 305 

Ritter, Rhonda Gayle 
Rittgers, Karen Sumner 
Rivas, Joann 

Rives, Michael Jerome 280-281 
Roach, Joe K. 280, 287 
Roach, Kathryn May 

Roach, Patrick Lee 

Roark, Ann Douglas 263, 410 
Roark, Jeane Bowling 319, 367 
Roark, John Asberry 290-291, 367 
Robbins, Christine Anne 410 
Robbins, Debbie Louise 
Robbins, Jan 394 

Robbins, Margaret Ann 
Robbins, Miachel Lee 319, 367 
Robbins, Ronald Edward 383 
Robbins, Sandra Marie 264, 394 
Robe, Diane Jean 410 

Robe, Gary Roberty 383 
Robe, Harry 195 

Roberson, Bennie Cecil 
Roberson, Bruce William 394 
Roberson, Lynne Tobe 
Roberts, Cain Edward 394 
Roberts, Charles Keith 285 
Roberts, David Norman 285 
Roberts, Debra June 

Roberts, Dorothy Neal 395 
Roberts, Elizabeth V. 
Roberts, Gary Willard 
Roberts H. David 


Roberts, Howard Wayne 300-301, 383 
Roberts, John Alan 

Roberts, Joseph William 367 
Roberts, Karen Elizabeth 410 
Roberts, Kenneth Wayne 367 
Roberts, Lloyd Tommy 

Roberts, Nancy Norma 

Roberts, Patty Ann 410 

Roberts, Phillip Ellis 

Roberts, Robin Lloyd 

Roberts, Russell Snow 410 
Roberts, Sherry Ann 

Roberts, Timothy Lynn 254 
Roberts, Vicki Lynn 367 
Robertson, David Wayne 
Robertson, Kenneth Edward 
Robertson Lee 38, 134-135 
Robertson, Lindy Lee 

Robertson, Marsha Lynn 410 
Robertson, Mary Beth 410 
Robertson, Randy Edmonds 
Robertson, Roiann 44, 265, 269 
Robertson, Steven Bennett 243, 282 
Robertson, William Lee 395 
Robey, Floyd III 367 

Robey, Yvonne Decarlo 287, 319, 367 
Robillard, Kim Lane 99 
Robinette, Nancy Karen 
Robinson, Benedict George 
Robinson, Cynthia Ann 306, 410 
Robinson, Donald John 
Robinson, Dwayne Reed 235, 383 
Robinson, Elaine Del 230-231, 383 
Robinson, Faye 196-197 
Robinson, Lucretia 225, 313, 410 
Robinson, Maria Teresa 307, 395 
Robinson, Nancy Craig 323, 367 
Robinson, Patricia Darlene 
Robinson, Randall Parks 410 
Robinson, Scott Gregory 410 
Robinson, Triva Linae 
Robinson, William McKenzie 
Robinson, Winfield Scott 
Robison, Kim Denise 410 
Robison, Lucinda 

Rocco, Ronald Anthony 
Rochelle, Holly Raye 313 
Rockwell, John Herbert 

Roddy, Mary Evelyn 263 
Rodgers, Carl Leroy 367 
Rodgers, Donnie Wayne 
Rodgers, James Barton 

Rodgers, Stephanie Wynn 395 
Roe, Joseph Michael 300-301 
Roederer, Chris Alan 395 
Roemer, David Lawrence 
Roemer, Laura Lee 

Rogan, Alfred Lee 210, 395 
Roganovich, Rochelle 


Rogers, Charles Brent 

Rogers, Daniel W 

Rogers, Debbie Lynn 

Rogers, Dennis Morgan 395 
Rogers, Harold Dean 

Rogers, James Wesley 

Rogers, Jeffrey Blake 100, 410 
Rogers, Jo Ann 108, 325, 383 
Rogers, Len Andrew 

Rogers, Marjorie Elizabeth 309, 383 
Rogers, Martha Ellen 367 
Rogers, Mary Elizabeth Sue 
Rogers, Michael Alan 395 
Rogers, Randall 

Rogers, Randy Stuart 

Rogers, Richard Allen 

Rogers, Sandra Jane 291 
Rogers, Sandra Lee 291 
Rogers, Sheryl Ann 383 
Rogers, Ted Anthony 282, 395 
Rogers, Vick 261 

Rognstad, Lorraine Lynn 
Rohner, Stephen Joseph 
Rollins, Nelson Kimble 
Roma, Susan 382-383 
Romans, Sharon Lynn 383 
Romeieh, Michael Myles 282 
Romine, Keith Paul 333 
Ronconi, Edward Eugene 410 
Rone, Vickie Lynn 

Roney, Robert Michael Jr. 233, 410 
Ronnerman, Bengt Gustav 304 
Rono, Henry 202 

“Roots” 57 

Rosales, Sonia 

Rose, Anthony Lee 210 

Rose, Billy Scott 

Rose, Christi Ann 263, 287 
Rose, Deborah Carmen 410 
Rose, Jane Houston 263 

Rose, Kenneth E. 395 

Rose, Marcia Renee 395 

Rose, Mark Bruce 

Rose, Mary Deborah Duerr 
Rose, Nicholas Henry 200, 237-238, 244 
Rose, Ray 140, 212 

Rose, Ronald Dale 

Rose, Susan Elaine 214-215 
Roseman, John Kenneth 367 
Rosenbaum, Gary Stewart 277 
Rosenberger, Joni Lynn 383 
Rosenthal, Linda Sue 
Rosenthal, Mark Allen 8 
Roso, Mark Joseph 395 

Roso, Sandra Ann 7, 16, 410 
Roso, Susan Marie 367 

Ross, Barry Moreman 303 
Ross, Cheryl Lynn 84-87 
Ross, Nancy Elizabeth 


Mud daubers 


What began as a playful soccer contest soon became a 
soggy mudfight for sophomores Chris Freeman (on 

round), Diane Lierman (behind Freeman) and freshman 
Joves Vollmer. The three found the muddy lawn beside 
the university center enjoyably sloppy, as Miss Lierman 
demonstrates in the photograph below. 


— Photos by M. Dowell 
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A great escape 


When Tony Selthofer escaped from 
Yugoslavia through a barbed wire fence 
at age 18, it was just another step in his 
Pel he become a professional criminal. 

‘My dream was to go to Paris and be a 
criminal in a broad sense of the word,” 
said the 31-year-old graduate student. 

Selthofer’s story began when he start- 
ed fighting with gangs in parks in his 
hometown, Osijek, Yug., as an eight- 
year-old. He soon began to want a life of 
crime. 

Associating with older guys, Selthofer 
matured quickly. “I wanted to be the 
toughest in the group and in a sense | 
was,” he said. 

Selthofer was so determined that even 
when he was bleeding he would boast to 
his enemy, “The Baie victory you can 
claim is when I am dead.” 

Born into a Roman Catholic family, he 
renounced christianity at age 12. Selt- 
hofer said he was influenced by his edu- 
cation which taught evolution and the 
repressive attitude the government had 
toward religion. 

After completing eight years of educa- 
tion, Selthofer attended technical school 
in Zagreb where he learned telephone 
and telegraph installation. He also 
learned boxing, wrestling and judo. 

“I was kicked out of the dorm three 
times because of discipline which in- 
volved alcohol and black market ticket 
raffles for shows,” Selthofer said. He 
bought tickets to movies and operas and 
sold them three times higher, he added. 


Selthofer said Yugoslavian cities spon- 
sor a student’s education and in return, 
he works four years for the city. His ho- 
metown, Osijek, sponsored him, but 
when he returned to work, he stayed 
only six months. 

A fight he started in which some of his 
friends were killed or jailed prompted 
Selthofer to leave his home. “It will be 
peg gloat by the people of Osijek,” he 
said. 

The fight began at a street dance one 
evening when Selthofer motioned for a 
girl to dance with him. As was the cus- 
tom, a male did not ask a female to 
dance, but rather pointed to her. This 
Hone the girl’s boyfriend accompanied 

er. 


His hands in his pockets, Selthofer ap- 
roached the girl’s boyfriend, and arched 
fis back and hit his opponent between 
the eyes with his forehead. 
“With my forehead, I would knock a 
uy or a door down. It was my strength,” 
Eeithofer said. “I’d hit them between the 
eyes; you can actually deform them.” 


During the ensuing gang fight, Selt- 
hofer was badly hurt and jailed. Soon he 
went to Rikjeka on the Adriatic Coast. 

There he studied Italian and began 
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preparing an escape from his communis 
homeland with its guarded borders. 

Unlike most refugees, Selthofer’s mo- 
tives for escape were not political, but 
adventuresome. 

Selthofer was never active in the com- 
munist government that controls Yugos- 
lavia. “To be acommunist you have to be 
an ethical man, a moral person. I did not 
fit that category,” he said. 

From Rijeka, he took a train to a town 
15 miles from Trieste, Italy, which had a 
border guarded by soldiers and German 
shepherds. He completed a feat, success- 
ful for only one in 1,000. It took him 
almost seven hours to cross rows upon 
rows of barbed wire fence. 

When he reached Italy, Selthofer 
kissed the ground and said. “I am free to 
be what I want to be.” 

Without passport papers, Selthofer 
couldn’t remain in Italy and soon left for 
France. 

When he reached the Alps, he had to 
climb steep frozen mountains by jam- 
ming his snow shoes into the icy snow. 
After one failure, he tried again the fol- 
lowing day, starting at 5 a.m. and reach- 
ing the top at noon. 

Selthofer said he had envisioned a bor- 
der with guards at the top. Endless rows 
of mountain tops met him instead. 

He ee i eeey turning back, but decid- 
ed to continue. “I had nothing to lose,” 
Selthofer said. ‘There was a strong deter- 
mination to go on.” 

From the mountaintop, Selthofer saw a 
stream and decided to follow it in hopes 
of finding a town. He fell into a stream 
while walking on the frozen turf. 

Aware that he would freeze if he 
stopped, Selthofer kept walking. Soon 
two French marines, who were skiing, 
spotted him and took him to their base to 
stay. 

Selthofer said he went to a bar and 

drank champagne that first night, think- 
ing, “what a lifel’’ 
Celthofer traveled illegally throughout 
France and Germany for two years, 
drinking and gambling. He said he was 
on the verge of alcoholism as he contin- 
ued his adventure. 

Looking back, Selthofer said, “I see 
myself as a beast then, running hope- 
lessly, never trusting anybody. I always 
saw enemies in those around me. 

“My whole lifestyle was ‘run, run, 
run,’ but I didn’t know what I was run- 
ning from,” Selthofer said. “I was run- 
ning away from the life I led to some- 
thing that was to come.” 

He decided to go to Canada in March 
of 1967. “I wanted to change my whole 
lifestyle,” he said. “I erat to be a new 
person, a good Catholic even though I 
never knew what it meant.” 

He was 21 when he arrived in Toronto, 


Ont., and began looking for a Catholic 
church, but was disappointed in the one 
he found. 

“In that particular church, Roman Ca- 
tholicism was a political adventure and 
greed for money,” Selthofer said. “There 
was no concern for people as people.” 

His disappointment led him back to 
alcohol. Later he was invited to a Penta- 
costal church in Toronto where his 
search began to wind down. 

Friends there gave Selthofer a New 
Testament which he used often. “After 
reading the New Testament four or five 
times, I came to realize the word of God 
is truth,” he said. 

“My coming to Christ was a change of 
life. It was a radical transformation,” 
Selthofer said. “I had no desire for alco- 
hol, fights or other profane things in life. 
Now my desire was to know Christ more 
intimately.” 

After working several places the next 
few years, Selthofer sold his possessions 
and went to British Columbia to attend 
Vancouver Bible College. He completed 
undergraduate and graduate work there 
in four years. 

After working one year, Selthofer en- 
tered Western for graduate work in hu- 
manities. A friend and a poster on the 
Canadian campus had introduced him to 
the university. 

Selthofer plans to marry his Vancou- 
ver fiancee June 4 and enter full-time 
ministry. 

He now fights for “truth and righ- 
teousness,” rather than revenge. “I am 
trying to see the oppressed and poor,” 


Selthofer said. 
— JIM BURTON () 


— J. Burton 


Raised in Yugoslavia, Tony Selthofer left his home as a 
confused young man searching for another life. Once he 
arrived in North America, he became a Christian and 
found the life he had searched for since he left his home 
in Europe. 


Ross, Tommy Keith 

Rossi, Anthony Joseph 

Rothman, Susan Marie 410 

Rothrock, Susan Jean 

Round and round 186-195 

Rounds, Dennis Donavon 

Rounds, Michele Renee 

Rountree, Cynthia Gail 

Rountree, William Donald 

Rouse, Dennis Mark 

Rouse, Joe Glenn 

Routt, Diana Frances 

Routt, Michael Wayne 

Routt, Rhonda Cathryn 

Routt, Sarah Ann 314, 367 

Rowe, Ahleen Delaire 

Rowe, Debra Lynn 267, 367 

Rose, John Martin 410 

Rowe, Nick Orlando 

Rowlett, Mary Lane 312, 318, 323 

Rowshanaei, Mansour 

Rowshanaie, Rasool 

Rowshanaie, Rasool 

Roy, Danny Michael 

Royal, Patricia Gail 381 

Royalty, Elizabeth Park 383 

Royalty, James Andrew 323, 367 

Royse, Henry Gilbarre 384 

Royse, Ricky Thomas 

Royse, Teresa Karen 

Ruark, Melvin Donald Jr. 282, 395 

Rubarts, Judith Ellis 

Rubey, Kathleen Ann 304, 383 

Rubin, Joanne Marie 

Rubin, Suzanne Therese 225 

Rubini, Rebecca Anne 

Ruble, John Anthony 277 

Ruble, Paul Scott 395 

Ruby Awards 265 

Ruby, Elizabeth Ware 395 

Ruckel, Anthony Ray 310 

Rudd, Malinda Ann 395 

Rue, Jonathan Lee 395 

Rue, Nancye Louise 

Rue, Nelson Bright III 383 

Rueff, Kenneth Cecil 

Rueff, Patricia Ann 410 

Rueff, Rebecca Ann 306, 410 

Ruff, Brian Thomas 

Ruff, Loren 100 

Rufus 74, 77, 80, 83 

Ruggles, Deborah Sue 295, 395 

Ruggles, Kathleen Ann 

Rule, David C. 322 

Runner, Kathy Adelia 

Runner, Rhona Gwynne 263, 323, 383 

Runner, Teresa Lynn 

Runyon, Cheryl Lynn 395 

Rush 22-23 

Rusher, Rebecca Ann 410 

Russ, Michael Alan 

Russell, Barry Kendall 

Russell, Daniel Scott 367 

Russell, Deborah Lynne 367 

Russell, Dorothy Lee 

Russell, Dwight Pritchett 301, 303, 347, 
367 

Russell, Edwin Eugene 383 

Russell, Gary Stephen 

Russell, Gayle 307 

Russell High School cheerleaders 32 

Russell, Jo Ann 

Russell, John William 

Russell, Judy 303 

Russell, Kenneth Dale 395 

Russell, Laura Gayle 383 

Russell, Laurie Lee 383 

Russell, Marcia Lynn Adcox 

Russell, Marcus Bly 

Russell, Marilyn 

Russell, Marvin 28, 160 

Russell, Pamela Jean 410 

Russell, Ricky Glenn 410 

Russell, Robert Oneil 243 

Russian Club 304-305 

Rutecki, Maureen Theresa 367 

Ruth, Pamela Ann 

Rutherford, Michael Doug 

Rutherford, Tim Allen 

Rutledge, Dale Edward 

Rutledge Kimberly 

Rutledge, Rebecca Mary 210 

Rutledge, Stephanie H. 395 

Ryan, Darrel Linn 383 

Ryan, Dennis Joseph 284, 367 

Ryan, Dowell Key 

Ryan, Edward Lawrence III 301 

Ryan, Jo Anne Mary 367 

Ryan, Joseph David 301, 383 

Ryan, Judy Kaye 313 

Ryan, Matthew R. 322 

Ryder, Mitchell L. 243 


Saalwaechter, Kareene Sue 
Saalwaechter, Karen Susan 
Sabolchak, Carolyn Marie 267, 367 
Saddler, Charles Clark 
Sadeghi, Manijeh Sadat 
Sadeghipour, Jahromi M.S. 
Sadler, Billie Kathryn 383 
Sadler, Dennis Wayne 
Saabiel, Jack 295 

Sagan, Carl 93 

Sager, Michael Chalres 296 
Sailing Club 299 

Sallee, Lowell Preston 383 
Sallee, Mary Lou A. 410 
Sallee, Robert Lyman Jr. 
Sallee, Rodney Wayne 
Salley, Janice Katherine 
Salley, Randall Clyde 
Salmon, Nancy Dean 410 


Salsman, Michael Edward 
Saltsman, Pamela Faye 395 
Saltsman, Susan Jill 383 
Samples, Leslie Ann 322, 367 
Sampson, Robert Martin 
Samuel, Christina Marie 367 
Samuels, Sharon Kay 263, 367 
Sanchez, Gerard 
Sanchez-Marin, Manuel P. 
Sandberg, Mary Margaret 
Sandefur, J.T. 186-187 
Sandefur, Janice Ann 383 
Sandefur, Patrick Kelly 
Sandefur, Sarah Jo 101-102, 324, 410 
Sandefur, Starla Rhea 263, 268, 410 
Sander, David Michael 
Sanders, Burnett Ray 300 
Sanders, Buz 284, 287 
Sanders, Carla Anne 11, 367 
Sanders, Cheryl Kay 
Sanders, Christy Inez 
Sanders, Cordie Kersey 
Sanders, Cyril Anthony 
Sanders, Dale Thomas 
Sanders, Deloria Ann 
Sanders, Fred C. Jr. 322, 367 
Sanders, Johnny Lee 
Sanders, Joy Diane 395 
Sanders, Linda Sue 308-309 
Sanders, Margaret Harper 410 
Sanders, Mark Louis 
Sanders, Mark Wallace 
Sanders, Nancy Ella 395 
Sanders, Nanetta Kay 156 
Sanders, Ramona Lee 
Sanders, Randall W. 368 
Sanders, Ronald Gaylord 
Sanders, Scott Andrew 
Sanders, Tamany Terral 410 
Sanders, Tommy 21 
Sanders, Virginia Ray 383 
Sanders, William Gregory 291 
Sanders, William Kent 383 
Sanderson, James Russell 
Sanderson, Robert White 
Sandidge, James Boyd 
Sandidge, Jennifer 354-355 
Sandidge, Robert Woods 354-355 
Sandlin, Regina Lee 
Sanford, Edgar Earl 
Sangster, Dennis William 395 
Sansom, Philip N. 
Sansom, Steve Wade 395 
Santiago, Wanda Aurora 
Santopinto, Joan Teresa 18 
Sapp, Donn E. 
Sapp, Janet Leigh 303, 368 
Sapp, Mary Alice 
Sappenfield, Donald Ray Jr. 395 
Saraceno, John Mark 
Sargent, Catherine Lynne 410 
Sargent, Peter William 282, 395 
Sarles, Robbie Lynn 395 
Sarver, John 242 
Sasse, Jean Marie 
Satterfield, Keith Wade 291, 395 
Sauer, Charles John 368 
Sauer, Jeffrey David 
Saunders, Frances Palmer 
Saunders, Gene Thomas 383 
Saunders, Robert Edward 
Savage, Anna Charlyne 383 
Sawyer, James Carson 
Sawyer, Lloyd Dixon 
Sawyer, Teresa Kaye 395 
Sayle, Teresa Kay 
Saylor, Lori Elaine 
Sayre, Dawn Renae 395 
Sayres, Gerald Atlee III 277 
Scabbord and Blade 320-321 
Scales, Michael Gordon 
Scandalito, Carol Ruth S. 
Scarborough, Clarice 305 
Scarborough, John 141-142 
Scarbrough, Cathy Darlene 
Schaad, Gayle Marie 383 
Schaaf, Donald Joseph 
Schabel, Robert John 368 
Schaber, Lorie Sue 410 
Schaefer, Michael Lee 283 
Schaefer, Wendy . 
Schaffner, Grover Clair 
Schaffner, Jude 305 
Schaffner, Lisa Deane 267 
Schaftlein, Mark D. 410 
Schardein, Donald P. 
Scheffer, Susan Gail 
Scheffler, Brenda Louise 
Scheidt, Emily Aiko Allen 
Scheidt, Louis Miller 
Schell, David Hope 301 
Schell, Nancy Bowman 
Schiebel, Mary Mount 
Schindler, Deborah Lynn 410 
Schlensker, Karla Ann 323 
Schlilnke, Arnold Joseph 
Schlinke, Robert Charles 
Schlotter, Robert Nelson 303 
Schmidt, Anne Celine 410 
Schmidt, Daniel Joseph 
Schmidt, Elizabeth C. 
Schmidt, Ronald Allen 
Schmidt, Tom 80 
Schmitt, C. Morton Hand 
Schmoker, Pamela Jean 410 
Schmuckie, Danny William 
Schnacke, Janet Elaine 
Schnacke, Stephen 193 
Schnapf, Jennifer Alene 307, 395 
Schneider, Janet Talley 
Schneider, Kaye Gibson 410 
Schneider, Robert 28 
Schoecke, Randall Wayne 282 
Schoeck, Robert Peter 
Schoen, Ed 4 
Schoenberger, Barbara Lee 
Scholar plants immunobiology seeds 164 
Scholastic development dean 138 


Scholl, Vivian Gay 
Scholla, David Edward 
Schrantz, Trinka 265 
Schrier, Susan Marina 411 
Schroader, David Glen 
Schroader, Gerald Lynn 
Schroeder, James Paul 383 
Schroeder, P. David 
Schroeder, Roy Julian 368 
Schroering, Donald Jerry 
Schroerlucke, Billie Sue 267, 395 
Schryber, John William 
Schuler, Fredric Monarch 368 
Schulte, Marcia Helen 320, 410 
Schultz, Beverly Sue 
Schultz, Elaine Clark 285 
Schultz, Laura Luanne 410 
Schulz, John Maurice 
Schumate, Dan 320 
Schuster, Donna Lea 
Schuster, Ricky Paul 410 
Schwager, Robert Paul 
Schwartz, Bruce 410 
Schwartz, Debra Kay 383 
Schwartz, Tamme Jean 
Schwegman, Carol Ann 
Sciberras, John Joseph 
Scillian, Bill 216-221, 299 
Scillian, Cynthia Sowash 410 
Scoggins, Jacqueline 265, 383 
Scott, Alfreida Lynn 410 
Scott, Charles T. Jr. 
Scott, Debra Ann 
Scott, Gerald Durand 368 
Scott, James Edwin 
Scott, James Richard 
Scott, Janet Sue 319, 395 
Scott, Jeffrey Shane 410 
Scott, John Thomas 395 
Scott, Julius 181 
Scott, Leann 410 
Scott, Martha Coffman 
Scott, Michael Lynn 395 
Scott, Pamela Kaye 410 
Scott, Reginald Thomas 108, 325 
Scott, Robert Franklin 
Scott, Robert James 
Scott, Robert Wayne 410 
Scott, Robyn Gene 410 
Scott, Sheryl Garven 410 
Scott, Stephen Dale 295, 383 
Scribner, Kevin Gerald 368 
Scrock, Bill 52 
Scruggs, Deborah Lauvonia 
Seals, Jim 41, 74, 76, 
Seals and Crofts 41, 74, 76, 83 
Seams and stitches for the stage 183 
Seapan, Ken L. 244 
Seapan, Kevin John 244 
Searcy, Jennifer Jo 383 
Searcy, Mark Anthony 
Sears, David Allen 252, 282 
Sears, Jane A. 
Sears, John 92 
Sears, Mark Edwin 
Sears, Michael Roy 
Sears, Patricia Sue 410 
Sears, Timothy Wayne 59, 410 
Seasonally separated teams 246-247 
Seaton, Deborah Fentress 
Seaton, Harold Wayne 313 
Seaton, Kimberly Dawan 313 
Seaver, Edith Mae 
Secondary Education dept. 188 
Secondary Education dept. dean 188 
Secondary Education dept. head 188 
Sego, Donna Jean 291, 295 
Sego, Michael Shane 410 
Segovia, Andreas 94, 
Seigler, Dewey Lee 
Seiler, Michael Anthony 93 
Seim, Emerson Lee 
Sekyere, Sylvester 
Selby, Kenneth Darrell 296, 368 
Self, Dale Wayne 
Self, Jesse Eugene 
Self, John Clinton 284, 368 
Self, Mary Grethcen 
Self, Richard Joseph 
Sell, Terri Kent 265 
Sellers, Barbara Ann 368 
Selove, Rebecca June 
Selthofer, Anthony Antun 
Semzock, Teresa Sue 368 
Seng, Robert Charles 
Seniors 328-329, 350-375 
Senn, Daniel Lee 
Sensel, Bruce Cameron 283 
Sensel, Craig Scott 
Senter, Mark Erwin 
Sergent, Laura Jane 383 
Sermersheim, Stephen Allan 252 
Sermonis, Bruice Wayne 
Serrato, Carlos 
Sessions, M. Tulis 54, 92-93 
Set Design feature 104-105 
Set ‘em Ups 252 
Setters, James Morgan 283 
Settle, David Earl 
Settle, Mona Lynn 299 
Settle, Norma Faye 
Settle, Rhonda Sue 
Seward, Katherine Todd 410 
Sexton, Barbara Ann 263, 395 
Sexton, Cynthia Ann 
Sexton, Deborah Ann 267, 270 
Sexton, Garry Thomas 
Sexton, George Boyd 
Sexton, Jeffery B. 
Sexton, Kris Ann 
Shadowen, David Irvine 410 
Shadowen, Jeffrey Tilford 295, 383 
Shaffer, Deborah Ann 410 
Shaffer, Nancy Carol 410 
Shaftlien, Mark 210 
Shaheen, Kevin Mark 287, 410 
Shanahan, David Gratton 
Shanahan, Kevin Thomas 
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Ross, Tommy/Shanahan, Kevin 


Shanehsaz, Mahmoud 
Shanehsaz, Mohammad Reza 
Shanklin, Nannie L. 
Shanklin, Tip Harrison 
Shanklin, William 157 
Shanks, Reginald Glenn 409 
Shannon, Arthur Roy 
Shannon, John Franklin 
Shannon, Marolyn Marie 395 
Shannon, Sharolyn Shree 383 
Shannon, Stuart Anderson 395 
Sharber, Quincie Louise 
Share, Kevin Christopher 307 
Sharer, James Vernon 
Sharer, Myrtle Jane 

Sharp, Beverly Jo 395 

Sharp, Cheryl Kay 

Sharp, Judy Agnes 321, 368 
Sharp, Kenneth Lee 

Sharp, Larry Gregg 410 
Sharp, Ralph Wade 

Sharp, Robin Leslie 

Sharp, Stephen Byrne 395 
Sharpe, Hollie 153, 155-156, 316 
Sharpe, Margaret Lynne 
Shartzer, Keith Bennett 368 
Shaver, David Harold Jr. 
Shaver, Debbie Lynne 
Shaver, James Robert 

Shaver, Laura Beth 410 
Shaver, Martha Lynn 

Shaver, Pamela Gail 410 
Shaw, Carol Reid 383 

Shaw, Donald Leland II 
Shaw, Jenice Faye 316, 368 
Shaw, John Bernard 284 
Shaw, Kent Roland 

Shaw, Kim Ellen 

Shaw, Mary Kaye Rogers 
Shaw, Stacey Karen 

Shaw, Terry Lee 

Shay, Kelly Joann 295, 299, 304, 410 
Shearer, Leslie Gay 254 
Shearian, Mohammad S. 
Shearian, Nader 252 

Shears, Willie 238 

Sheats, Gregory Wayne 244 
Sheats, Steve 203 

Sheckles, Joseph Albert 410 
Sheehan, Paul John 210, 368 
Sheeran, William Peter 


Sheffer, Ronald 128-129 
Sheffield, Jawana Sue 
Sheffield, Rhonda Tracy Cr eC a 
Shehan, Theodore H. II 
Shelley, Judith Henson 


oo cre ae Concentrating on last minute instructions 
aie nee et jap 808 for the 50-yard dash is Martha Jenkins. Phi 
Shelton, Keith Wayne Mu Janice Minor prepares her for competi- 
tigi hne ea , 125 tion during the Regional Seo Olympics 
Sere ak BELO a iek ue at Bowling Green High School. Western’s 
Shelton, Sarah Rita 3 ae 
Shelton, Shelia D. Kerley campus was the site of the state competition 
Shelton, Thomas James > 
Cowgill: Actes Lathe oat in early June. The state event attracted more 
Sheng, Ru Shing than 1,000 participants. 


Shepard, Roy Cage 
Shepherd, Lela Elizabeth 
Shepherd, Sheri Ann 316, 410 
Shepherd, Steven Dane 
Sheppard, Rickey Steven 92-93, 368 
Sheppard, Ruel Wesley 410 
Sheppard, Susan Dean 368 
Sheridan, Mary Chris 
Sherlock, Bruce Alan 277 
Sherwin, Sharon Marie 
Sheucraft, Thomas Edward 
Shewcraft, Edwin Ray 
Shiekhi, Shahriar A. 

Shields, Barbara Ann 199, 212, 214-215 
Shields, Charles Bradley 
Shields, Eddie 98 

Shields, Louis Edwin 

Shields, Reba Kaye 368 
Shields, Rick 43, 47 

Shinn, Thomas Gordon Jr. 221 
Shiplet, Allen Ray 

Shipley, David James 368 
Shipley, Janine 

Shipley, Jo Anna 347, 368 
Shipley, Sherril Ann 

Shipley, Terry Taylor 

Shipp, Steve Douglas 277 
Shircliffe, Charles Greg 284 
Shireman, Brett Shane 
Shirley, Christina Kay 
Shirley, Robert Dale II 384 
Shirley, Robin Susan 303 
Shirley, Stevie Carroll 384 
Shirley, Tonya Kim 323, 368 
Shive, Jackie Keith 

Shive, Sandra Gail 

Shively, James F. 

Shockley, Brent Edward 277, 301, 307, 384 
Shockley, Carol Vivian 410 
Shockley, Vana Jane 317, 395 
Shoemake, Thomas Howard 
Shoemaker, Deborah Raye 
Shoemaker, Jerry Ryan 
Shoemate, Danny 257 
Shofner, Scotty Udell 

Shojai, Ali Reza 

Shojai, Mahmoud Reza 
Sholar, Robert Lee 

Sholar, Sarah Avis 384 
Sholar, Walter Alan 
Shollenberger, Barry 114, 212-213, 242-243 
Short, Anita Marie 410 
Short, Eleanor 368 

Short, James Eugene 

Short, Marcia Gay 

Short, Teresa Loretta 368 
Short, Vickie Lou 410 

Short, Virginia Orean 395 
Shortt, Mitchell Lee 

Shortt, Ruth A. Glass 
Shoulders, Reba Lynne 319 
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Shanehsaz, Mohmoud/Shoulders, Reba 


— L. Gardner 


Shoulders, Vivian Ann 395 

Showalter, Janet Lynn 

Shown, Mary Sue 267, 384 

Shrader, Cheryl Aline 410 

Shrader, Horace 137-138 

Shrewsbury, Jonathan Lee 

Shrewsbury, Sara Lou 

Shrode, Jay Wesley III 291, 313 

Shubert, Stephen James 

Shuffit, Margaret E. 

Shugart, Susan Nannette 225, 410 

Shuler, Daniel Glenn 

Shuler, Sherrie Joy 395 

Shull, Elizabeth Ann 

Shultz, Clifton Kirby 284, 287 

Shultz, Deborah L. 

Shultz, Kimberly Diane 

Shultz, Shirley Patricia 410 

Shultz, Victor Scott 

Shumate, Daniel Lee 

Shumate, Janet Lynn 395 

Shumate, Pamela Sue 

Shumate, Steven Allan 384 

Shumway, Tracey Dawn 99, 102 

Shunk, Harland Webster III 285 

Shutt, Bobby Wayne 368 

Shutters, Jerry Lee 299, 384 

Shy, Eugene Allen 284 

Shyskaev, Boris 96 

Sickert, Margaret Anne 

Siddens, Leigh Annette 410 

Siddens, Robert B. 368 

Sideline coaching and coaxing 230-231 

Siegert, Sonja Lynn 

Siegfried, Mark Alan 

Siem, Mary Christie 

Siemens, Terri Lynn 395 

Sigma Alpha Epsilon 252, 272-273, 288- 
289 

Sigma Chi 268-269, 284, 289 

Sigma Chi Derby 9, 257, 268-269 

Sigma Delta Chi 61, 306-307 

Sigma Delta Pi 305 

Sigma Kappa 266-267, 272-273, 288-289 

Sigma Nu 255, 271-272, 284-285, 289 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 272, 285, 288 

Sigma Tau Delta 202-203 

Sigmon Andra Priscilla 

Sikora, Walters Stephen 

Silliman, Deborah Lynn 

Sills, William Keith 410 

Silver, Terrence Lavelle 

Simerman, Karen Lisa 267 

Simmentals 256 

Simmerman, Karen 266 

Simons, Byron J. 

Simmons, Douglas P. 

Simmons, James Franklin 

Simmons, Michael John 368 

Simmons, Patricia Cayce 

Simmons, Paula Lynn 

Simmons, Rhonda Gale 

Simmons, Robert Minor 

Simmons, Steven Bradford 281 

Simmons, Theresa Marie 410 

Simmons, William Jeffrey 410 

Simms, Antoinette Gale 384 

Simms, Charles Richard Jr. 

Simms, Darrell Wayne 

Simms, Debra Ann 368 

Simms, Lalla Belinda 

Simms, Lisanne 

Simms, Mona Renee 

Simms, Patrick Q. 384 

Simon, Deborah Lynn 395 

Simon, Elizabeth Gwynn 395 

Simon, James Robert 99 

Simon, Joseph Wayne 

Simon, Paul Maurice 18 

Simon, Vincent 301 

Simons, Marcy Beth 

Simons, Sarah Ann 263, 395 

Simpler, Robert Mark 

Simpson, Adolfina Vasseur 

Simpson, Betty Lou 410 

Simpson, Bradford Carlton 261 

Simpson, Christin Carroll 261 

Simpson, Deborah Gail 395 

Simpson, Fina 305 

Simpson, Frances Jane 323, 368 

Simpson, George Slater 

Simpson, Huey David 

Simpson, Jerry 19 

Simpson, Joseph Marion 410 

Simpson, Kimberly 

Simpson, Melanie Clay 125, 263, 322, 368 

Simpson, Michael Earl 278 

Simpson, Nina June 

Simpson, Sheila Clareece 410 

Simpson, Sylvia Lynn 

Simpson, Terry Franklin 395 

Simpson, Tony Wade 314, 368 

Sims, Anita Jane 

Sims, Catherine Lois 

Sims, Claudia Michelle 410 

Sims, Gary Wynn 395 

Sims, Herman Keith 

Sims, Janice Kay 

Sims, Nelda jane 295, 305 

Simulated Emergency 172-173 

Sinclair, Harold A. 309-310 

Sinclair, Henry Lee 244 

Singleton, Cynthia Gale 42 

Singleton, Fred Jr. 395 

Singleton, Karen 251 

Sinks, Robert Timothy 384 

Sirles, William Douglas 

Sis, Thomas Eugene 277 

Sisler, Peter Howard 

Sistrunk, Debra Ann 

Siwicki, James Connell 307, 317 

Siwicki, Thomas Alwin Jr. 60, 277, 307 

Six, Dorothy Elizabeth 

Six, Frank 160-161 

Six, Robert Lance 285 

Six, Susan Kay 384 

Skaggs, Kathy Lynn 

Skaggs, Linda Kay 395 


Skateboarding 257 

Skean, James 

Skean, James Dan 

Skees, Alice Ann 

Skees, James Allen 

Skees, Janet Sue Steen 

Skees, Willie Belle 

Skellie, William Edward 299 

Skiles, David Allen 412 

Skiles, Stephen C. 

Skillern, Laura Vittitow 384 

Skinner, Frank James 

Skinner, Steven Cline 412 

Skipworth, Jerry Dale 

Skipworth, Sarah Lynn 412 

Skolka, Suzette Mary 

Skrag, Erik 299 

Slaiman, Yvonne Freida 299 

Slate, H. Bruce II 

Slate, Paula Miller 

Slater, Kathy Jo 

Slaton, Claire Cornelious 

Slaton, Terri Lynn 395 

Slaughter, Jon Richard 7, 200-201, 203 

Slaughter, Lon 137-138 

Slaughter, Patsy J. 384 

Sleamaker, R.L. 188 

Sledge, Mila Marie 412 

Sledge, Randol Lee 

Slinker, David Allen 

Slinker, Mary Denise 412 

Slinker, Pandora 

Sloan, Gary Douglas 

Sloan, Kimberly Lou 267 

Sloan, Michael Douglas 

Sloan, Vittoria Lee 412 

Sloan, Vivian Gay 

Sloate, Keith R. 

Sly, Julie Ann 395 

Small, Nyla W. 

Small, Teresa Lynnette 384 

Smalley, Clay M. 

Smalling, Lagrada Jo 

Smalling, Mary Lana 

Smart, Linda Elizabeth 

Smialek, Kris J. 

Smiley, Brenda Lynn 384 

Smiley, Cathy Lynn 267, 368 

Smiley, Karen Marie 

Smiley, Lana Gayle 412 

Smiley, Terry Lee 101, 412 

Smiley, Vikki Jo 412 

Smith, Alan Alford 

Smith, Amy Gail 368 

Smith, Barbara Jeanne 412 

Smith, Billy Moore 

Smith, Brenda West 

Smith, Bruce Alan 368 

Smith, Burie Kenneth 

Smith, Carl Edward 384 

Smith, Cawood Gregory 

Smith, Charles Manning 

Smith, Cherry Kay 312, 412 

Smith, Christine A. Watson 

Smith, Cooper R. Jr. 

Smith, Craig F. 210 

Smith, Cynthia Bee 395 

Smith, Daneila Jean 384 

Smith, David Fayette 

Smith, David Lee II 

Smith, David Steven 369 

Smith, Dennis Micheal 

Smith, Dixie Lee 

Smith, Donald Richard 

Smith, Donna Jean 412 

Smith, Edward John 

Smith, Elinor Carol 400 

Smith, Elizabeth Anne 

Smith, Elizabeth M. 412 

Smith, Ellen Kay 

Smith, Everett Eugene 

Smith, Felicia Ann 

Smith, Franklin J. 

Smith, Gary Houston 257 

Smith, Gary Lynn 257 

Smith, Gary Thomas 257 

Smith, Gene Mitchell 

Smith, George Noel 

Smith, Gordon Thomas 

Smith, Gregory James 

Smith, Gregory Lane 

Smith, Gregory Rush 

Smith, Greta 131 

Smith, Harold 149 

Smith, Harry Glen 

Smith, James Douglas 

Smith, James Ricky 

Smith, Jane Marie 

Smith, Janet 385 

Smith, Janna Ann 

Smith, Jean Ann 

Smith, Jeffrey Craig 285 

Smith, John David 244 

Smith, Joletta Faye 

Smith, Karen Elizabeth 304, 369 

Smith, Karen Leigh 304-305 

Smith, Kathleen 395 

Smith, Kendall Kane 

Smith, Kenny 285 

Smith, Kimberly Burd 412 

Smith, L.T. 131 

Smith, Larry Dean 

Smith, Laura Dale Lowrey 300-301, 313, 
322, 347,369 

Smith, Laura Larrane 300-301, 322 

Smith, Leonard G. 

Smith, Leslie McElroy 

Smith, Leslie Rai 

Smith, Linda Hagan 

Smith, Lisa Monay 

Smith, Lori Lynne 

Smith, Lynard Wilson 369 

Smith, Marion Douglas 

Smith, Mark Kevin 

Smith, Markieta Miller 

Smith, Mary Dianne 

Smith, Mary Ellen 

Smith, Mary Glen 395 


Smith, Michael Anthony 

Smith, Michael Steven 412 

Smith, Mona Gayle 395 

Smith, Patricia Ann L. 

Smith, Patricia Jane 395 

Smith, Paula Annette 

Smith, Perry Michael 

Smith, Philip Daniel 325 

Smith, Phillip Lee 325, 369 

Smith, Phillip Wayne 325 

Smith, Rebecca Gale 125, 395 

Smith, Rebecca Joy 125, 312 

Smith, Rebecca Louise 125, 312, 369 

Smith, Rebecca Lynn 125, 312, 369 

Smith, Renee Vaughn 412 

Smith, Reta Jean 

Smith, Rhonda Sue Hartis 

Smith, Richard 

Smith, Rita Lorraine 

Smith, Robert Allen 284, 296 

Smith, Robert Bewley 284, 296 

Smith, Robert Brewer 125 

Smith, Robert John 284, 296, 395 

Smith, Robert Kent 284, 296 

Smith, Rondall Lawrence 277, 289, 395 

Smith, Rosalyn Delorna 

Smith, Russell Brian Jr. 284, 412 

Smith, Russell Vance 

Smith, Sam 112 

Smith, Sharon Delorse 

Smith, Sharon Elizabeth 319, 395 

Smith, Sharon Kaye 319, 385 

Smith, Sheila Faith 412 

Smith, Sherrie Josephine 412 

Smith, Stanley W. 118, 278, 385 

Smith, Steven French 281, 302, 395 

Smith, Steven Patrick 281, 302 

Smith, Steven Rick 281, 302 

Smith, Steven Wayne 281, 302 

Smith, Stevie Lynn 281, 369 

Smith, Sue Ellen 412 

Smith, Teresa Jane 

Smith, Terri Laine 263 

Smith, Theresa Elaine 

Smith, Timothy Wayne 277, 385 

Smith, Vanetta Faye Hinton 

Smith, Veronica Dale 225 

Smith, Watha A. Bratcher 

Smith, William Ben 204-211, 277 

Smither, James Michael 31, 282 

Smothers, Cynthia Suzanne 305 

Snapp, Laura Gail 

Snardon, Arnold Edward 204-211, 369 

Snardon, Troy Davis 

SNEA 318-319 

Snead, John Lee 412 

Sneed, Milton Rhea 

Sneed, Selena Del 369 

Snell, Kenneth Michael 

Snell, Patricia Lynn 

Snellen, Cathy Marie 369 

Snellen, Steve 282, 287 

Snider, James Henry 

Snider, Sarah Jane 369 

Snodgrass, Benita Kay 369 

Snodgrass, James Tutt III 301, 347, 369 

Snodgrass, Kent Jay 

Snodgrass, Stanford C. 

Snodgrass, Steven Lloyd 63 

Snorton, Donnis Payne 64 

Snow 88-91 

Snow, Gregory Allan 252, 395 

Snowden, John Anderson III 

Snowden, Monica Fran 395 

Snyder, David Dyer 385 

Snyder, Holly Darcell 

Snyder, Phillip Edwin 369 

Society of Physics Students 301 

Sociology and Anthropology dept. 154 

Sociology and Anthropology dept. 
head 154 

Soellner, Alan 296 

Softball 256 

Solaiman, Tehrani Davood 

Solomon, Cheryl Lynn 

Somers, James Robert Jr. 

Somervill, Laura 312 

Sommers, Jacqueline Marie 369 

Sophomores 386-397 

Sorrell, Lee Richard 277 

“Sorry, Wrong Number” 101-102 

Sororities 262-267 

Sorority activities 270-273 

Sosh, Jean Hall 385 

Soucy, Cheryl Lee 369 

South, Patricia Ann 

South, Stanley Lee 369 

Southerland, Joan R. 

Sowards, Charlotte 295 

Sowdagar, Hamid 395 

Sowder, Preston Dean 277, 287 

Sowell, Charles Michael 283, 412 

Sowell, Ronald Gene 317, 369 

Soyk, Elmer Ray 

Spaceage ideas amidst traditional mums 
and glowing autumn weather 38-41 

Spacht, Roger James 

Spaeth, Melissa Ann 

Spain, Kenneth Richard 

Spalding, Arlie Eddie Jr. 

Spalding, Carla Sue 385 

Spalding, Charles Boone 369 

Spalding, Kerry Lee 

Sparks, Catherine Ann 412 

Sparks, Darlene Marie 395 

Sparks, Deborah Lynn 369 

Sparks, Larry Howard 

Sparks, Sharon Lynne 

Sparks, William Carl III 

Sparrow, David Brian 

Speakman, Bobby Morris 296 

Speakman, Johnnie Faye 412 

Spear, Marcia Emberton 

Spear, Steven Kirby 

Spear, Vickie Cheryl 395 

Spears, Bobby Gene 369 

Spears, Jeffery Ray 412 

Spears, Mary 313 


Spears, Raymond Dale 
Spears, Stan Lee 
Special Forces 320 
Special programs director 145-146 
Speech and Communication dept. 178-179 
Speech and Communication dept. head 
178-179 
Speech Pathology Club 325 
Speechless 92-93 
Speed, George Bryan 412 
Speer, Gregg Warren 
Speer, Sally Jo 
Speevack, Katherine Anne 369 
Speevack, Timothy Maher 
Speight, Carol Fields 
Spence, Scoshia Elaine 395 
Spence, Shirley May 
Spencer, Brian Keith 
Spencer, Dennis Ray 
Spencer, George Richad 369 
Spencer, Kathrine Anderson 369 
Spencer, Sherlene 323 
Spenneberg, Marguerite A. 291, 369 
Spiceland, Jim 4 
Spiders 254 
Spieser, Susan 263, 340 
Spiewak, Frank Bernard 
Spikberg, Curtis Dean 
Spiker, Amy Jo 
Spires, Leonard Ray 412 
Spisich, Douglas Joseph 385 
Spoede, Rebecca Beth 
Sports 198-257 
Sports officiating class 194 
Spotlights traded in for lesson plans 185 
Spradlin, David Keith 313 
Spray guns that shoot paint and ink 193 
Spring break 114-115 
Spring break was or wasn’t worth 
peanuts 114-115 
Spring Sing 31, 289 
Springs, Willard Malcolm 
Sprouse, Jonathan Wayne 100, 109 
Sprowl, Jerry Michael 
Sprowles, Retha Karen 395 
Spruell, Sheri L. Sharp 369 
Spry, Steve Edgar 
Spugnardi, Donald Joseph 
Spurlock, James Daniel 
Stacker, Stacey Jo 
Staff assistant to the president 135 
Stafford, Brenda Marian 263 
Stafford, David Heyes 284, 287 
Stafford, Saundra Lea 412 
Stafford, Teresa Marie 369 
Stage costume design class 183 
Stagner, Patricia Ann 369 
Stahl, Billie Rose White 369 
Stahl, Briggs Price 317, 412 
Stahl, Mark Kelley 210, 283 
Stahl, Terry Kevin 
Stahmer, Kurt Christopher 
Staley, James Edward 305 
Stallings, Joe William 395 
Stallings, Teri Lynn 412 
Stallons, Robert Clifton 369 
Stamp, Paul Edward 282-283, 348, 369 
Stamper, Brenda Adeline 385 
Stampes, Herbie 219 
Stangler, Nancy Catherine 395 
Stanley, Antoinette L. 
Stanley, David Andrew 412 
Stanley, Glyn 173 
Stanley, Lloyd Mitchell 369 
Stanley, Nathaniel Aaron 
Stanley, Patricia Ann 395 
Stannard, Norman Earl 299 
Stanton, Barbara Elaine 319, 395 
Stanton, Patti 291, 312 
Staples, James Earl II 
Staples, Jennifer Martha 395 
Staples, Jerry Wayne 
Staples, Kurt Lloyd 412 
Stapleton, Doreen Bourque 
Stapleton, Mark Lewis 
Stark, Belinda Skees 102, 107, 369 
Starks, Marilyn Faye 
Starks, Samuel Maurice 369 
Starks, Venessa Gumm 385 
Starnes, Lawrence Wyartt 210, 412 
Starr, Larry Andy 395 
Stasel, Mildred Lee 
Stastny, John Francis 
Staton, Michael Lynn 
Stauss, Brian Gerard 277, 317, 370 
Stauss, Christianne 395 
Staynings, Anthony Robert 200-201, 203, 
238, 244-245, 359 
St. Clair, Michael Brent 284 
Stearns, Donald Lee 385 
Stearns, Michael Ray 283 
Steckler, Jeffrey Michael 
Steele, Julie Anne 
Steele, Sara Ann 
Steele, Thomas 296 
Steelman, Paul Leslie 
Steen, Bernard Leo 282 
Steen, Melissa Kay 370 
Steenbergen, Frances Kidd 
Steenbergen, Jacqueline N. 412 
Steenbergen, Miles Calvert 307, 395 
Steenbergen, Myrl Leann 395 
Steenbergen, Stephanie Ann 412 
Steffey, Diane Gayle 370 
Stegner, Jeffrey Douglas 
Steier, George William Jr. 322, 370 
Steilberg, Elizabeth Ann 412 
Stein, Karl David 301, 370 
Steinbach, Thomas Leo 107 
Steinmetz, Phillip Michael 281, 287, 395 
Steinweg, Rebecca LYnn 395 
Steller, Keith Everett 
Stephens, Alonzo Theodore 158, 302-303, 
348 
Stephens, Audrey Nell H. 412 
Stephens, Barry Scott 412 
Stephens, Connie Elaine 
Stephens, Connie Jean 412 
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Shoulders, Vivian/Stephens, Connie 


Stephens, Justin Dean 412 
Stephens, Krisann 412 
Stephens, Lanny Douglas 
Stephens, Larry Clark 
Stephens, Mary Jane 100-101, 108, 325 
Stephens, Philip Carroll 
Stephens, Richard Earl 
Stephenson, John Robert II 
Stephenson, Joseph Lollar 412 
Stephenson, Mary Todd 395 
Stephenson, Rex Lewis 
Sterkel, Gail Ann 


Stevens, Barbara Schulte 
Stevens, Debra Kay 324 
Stevens, Gregory Paul 

Stevens, Kathleen Marie 
Stevens, Marcia Marquerite 412 
Stevens, Mark William 
Stevens, Vickie Sue 263, 395 
Stevenson, Darrell Wayne 
Stevenson, David Arthur 283 
Stevenson, Geavonda Colene 370 
Stevenson, George Wallace 
Stevenson, Juanita Sue 412 


Stevenson, Lisa Marie 395 
Stewart, Connie Crawford 370 
Stewart, Deborah Lynn 395 
Stewart, Desiree Lynn 412 
Stewart, Joseph Patrick 
Stewart, Judy Frances 370 
Stewart, Kenneth Edward 
Stewart, Lex Allen 

Stewart, Michael Greer 
Stewart, Pamela Anne 
Stewart, Pat 313 

Stewart, Philip Ray 


Stewart, Robert Harrison 

Stewart, Stephanie Ann 305, 370 
Stewart, Susan Brown 322 
Stewart, William Arthur 370 
Stichtenoth, Keith Bailey 307, 412 
Stickler, Gregory Thomas 234, 412 
Stidham, James Stacy 254 
Stidham, Riley Gordon 

Stigall, Dorothy Lynn 385 

Stiles, Christopher Cee 

Stiles, Donna Faye 412 

Stiles, James Wayne 395 


Stiles, Linda Nan 395 

Stillman, Barbara Ann 370 
Stillman, Kurt Clifford 299, 385 
Stinemetz, Nancy Alice 
Stinnett, Charles Louis 312 
Stinnett, Charles Roger 200, 309 
Stinnett, David Maurice 
Stinnett, Michael Duane 
Stinson, Janet Lynn 412 
Stinson, Kathy Darlene 412 
Stinson, Pricilla Eugene 395 


Stites, Joseph Newton 290-291, 348, 370 


Stites, Thomas Anthony 291, 385 
Stitt, Susan Elaine 263, 412 
Stobaugh, Vivian Elaine 314, 370 
Stocker, Alice Elizabeth 412 
Stockslager, Carlton Lee 
Stockton, Eddy Roger 

Stockton, William Cornell 299, 395 
Stockwell, Shirley Ann 12, 412 
Stoess, Stephen Fentress 370 
Stofer, Lee Allen 291, 396 
Stokes, Cynthia Ann 385 

Stokes, Gregory Paul 412 


Stokes, Joseph David Jr. 301, 317, 318, 
348, 372 

Stokes, Karen Sue 412 

Stokes, Patricia Ann Quinn 

Stoll, Shirley Gabi 385 

Stoll, Teresa Lynn 

Stoltman, Jeffrey Joseph 

Stomps, Walter 178 

Stonage, Richard Stanton J. 

Stone, Cardell 412 

Stone, James Kent 

Stone, James Michael 


Stone, Jeffrey Dixon 210, 412 Storie, David John 


Stone, Lorenda Gail Storte, David 301 

Stone, Marsha Ann Story, Gregory Issac 281 
Stone, Oskar Robert 323 Story, Orick Alonzo 

Stone, Sandra Kay 396 Story, William Jeffrey 281 
Stone, Tina Rae 372 Storytelling class 171 

Stone, Tracy Allen 296 Stotelmyer, Greg 385 

Stone, William Victor Stotts, Creg Allen 

Stoner, Robert Allen 203, 244 Stout, Kathy Marie 

Stoops, Mark Stephen Stout, Richard Helm II 
Storey, Gregory Lynn 281 Stovall, Rita Faye Fraim 385 
Storey, Richard Watson Jr. Strader, Charles Wesley Jr. 282, 412 


An exotic finale 


Mystery was the mood of ‘The Spell,” the finale of 
the ‘Evening of Dance” in late spring. Mary Ann 
Mager moves gracefully across the Russell Miller 
Theatre stage with her cumbersome wings flowing 
with the music. Company members practiced daily 
throughout the year with faculty member Beverly 
Leonard in preparation for the annual production. 
Twelve other numbers, many choreographed by 


students, were performed. 
— L. Wright 


Strader, Jimmie Lou 266-267 
Strader, Shea Anne 

Strain, Cyndia Leevan 396 
Strain, Joy Darlene 412 
Straney, Mark Jeffrey 412 
Straney, Stephen Allen 277, 287, 385 
Strange, Connie Rae 
Strange, Susan Baker 
Stratton, Albert Roth 413 
Stratton, Paul Armand 372 
Stratton, Timothy Allan 372 
Straub, Gary Palmer 
Strawn, Larry Wayne 


Street, Beverly Dee 

Stretz, Rosalind Jeanine 

Stringer, Andrew Howard 

Stringer, Carolyn 307 

Stringer, Jeffrey Wayne 233 

Stringer, Robert Lee 

Stringer, Sydney Tuesday 372 

Stringfield, Sandra 

Strode, John Edward 301 

Stroder, Milton Elwood 

Strong, Tony Ethridge 

Strong, Vickie Gaye 

Stroube, Marianne 191, 319, 372 

Stroube, William 160-161 

Stroud, Brenda Jean 264 

Stroud, Tony 221 

Strozdas, Kathryn Jean 246, 254, 396 

Strunk, Lynn Frances 372 

Struttmann, Timothy W. 299 

Stuart, Jesse 238 

Stuart, Merrill Lynn 

Stuart, Steven Ray 

Stubblefield, Donna Karen 

Stuck in another rut 244-245 

Stucke, Joani Marie 327, 385 

Stucker, Patrick Gary 

Student affairs assistant dean 44, 74, 76, 
80-81, 83, 146-148, 227 

Student affairs dean 135 

Student Council for Exceptional Children 
319 

Student Data Processing Club 317 

Student financial aid director 143, 145 

Student Honors Organization 294-295 

Student Life 12-125 

Student Section of the American Home 
Economics Association 323 

Student Volunteer Bureau 318 

Stull, Edward Lamar 

Stumbo, Brian James 

Stumler, Dan Ray 

Sturdivant, Fredericka 413 

Sturgeon, Denise Gale 413 

Sturgeon, Vanessa Marie 413 

Sturgill, Belinda Joyce 

Sturrock, Rhonda Faye 396 

Sublett, Alan Todd 

Sublett, Carl Leslie 119 

Sublett, Joan Carol 

Subotky, Gerson Jacob 

Sudderth, David Hardy III 284 

Suddoth, Lynn Marie 413 

Suggs, Milton 53 

Sullivan, Denins Wade 283 

Sullivan, Doris Elaine 372 

Sullivan, Ellen Kay 285 

Sullivan, Erin Marie 

Sullivan, Harry Brown 

Sullivan, Karen Marie 

Sullivan, Linda Kaye 413 

Sullivan, Rebecca Lou 

Sullivan, Rickey R. 

Sullivan, Sheila Gail 

Sullivan, Terrence Patrick 

Sullivan, Terry Douglas 

Sullivan, Timothy Wayne 285 

Sullivan, Tom 271 

Sumilhig, Freddie Selorio 

Summer Youth Music Week 33 

Summers, Ellis Brown 

Summers, Mark Stephen 

Summers, Steven Young 413 

Sumner, Elizabeth Higdon 

Sumner, Lindel Riley 

Sun, Lih Jen 

Surface, David Howard 

Sutherland, Anita Louise 413 

Sutherland, David C. 

Sutherland, Donna Lynne 315, 396 

Sutter, Frank James 

Suttle, Deborah Sue 396 

Suttles, John Wesley 277, 396 

Sutton, Christopher David 284 

Sutton, George Walter III 

Sutton, Gilbert Wayne 

Sutton, Marla Sue 

Sutton, Paula Sue 

Sutton, Ronnie 138 

Sutton, Skip 284 

Swafford, Peggy Agee 

Swain, Kathy Sue 396 

Swain, Maurice Lamont 280 

Swallow, Kelley Ann 413 

Swanberg, Christopher G. 

Swango, Michael Lee 

Swanson, Gregory Duane 

Swearingen, Mark 

Sweat, Bernadette 266 

Sweeney, James Michael 413 

Sweeney, Mary Ellen 

Sweeney, Thomas Francis 

Sweeten, Kenneth Henry 385 

Sweets, Richard Darrell 

Swigris, Anthony Joseph 

Swihart, Barry Allen 396 

Swimming 232-233 

Swine flu 112 

Swords, Linda Gail 372 

Swyhart, Timothy Lee 277 

Sydnor, Harold Alan 

Sydnor, Wallace 327 

Symonds, Jena D. Denney 

Sympson, Johnny Reid 

Sympson, Paul Beam 372 

Szymula, John Thomas 
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Stites, Thomas/Szymula, John 
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Tabb, Cynthia Ann 413 

Tabb, Gary Neal 

Tabor, Cindy Jo 

Tabor, Clarence 150 

Tabor, Damon Myrlin 

Tabor, David Franklin 396 
Tabor, Derek 150 

Tabor, George Thomas 372 
Tabor, Kathi Jo 265 

Tabor, Margann 413 

Tabor, Ronald Brodus 396 
Tackett, Robert Lowe 

Tackett, Teresa Alvarez 
Taerbaum, Barry 

Taft, Donald Gilson II 
Takayama, Kanzi 

Talabi, Bashiru Adebisi 
Talbott, Gregory Hay 

Talbott, Morris Alan 
Talisman 310-311 

Tallent, Jesse Keith 

Talley, Karon Marlene 319 
Talley, Steven Lee 

Talton, Evelyn Lynn 300 
Talty, Colleen M. 

Tanard, Celeste 413 

Tandy, Anna Paulette 

Tandy, Ensign Keith 204-211, 252 
Tandy, Michael Clayton 396 
Tanner, Derrick Lee 

Tanner, Lucinda Luttrell 
Tanno, Roberta Lou 

Tapp, Sherry Charlene 396 
Tapp, Terri Lynn 413 - 
Tapper, Kristin Gay 264, 322, 372 
Tapscott, Joan Winston 317, 396 
Tapscott, John Walter 396 
Tarlton, Thomas Oscar 327 
Tarrance, Carolyn Miller 
Tarrance, Richard F. 

Tarrence, Garry Dean 
Tarrence, Larry Gean 
Tarrence, Steven Earl 

Tarter, Martha Palma 

Tarter, Mike Todd 

Tastes of Southern Hospitality 72-33 
Tarter, Thomas Mark 385 
Tate, Boyce 162 

Tate, Buster 252 

Tate, Emily Anne 100, 103, 106, 295, 396 
Tate, Michael Wayne 

Tate, William Walter, 299, 372 
Tatum, Carlos Dale 413 
Tatum, James Timothy 
Tatum, Raymond Terry 303-304, 317, 372 
Tatum, Susan Schendera 
Tatum, Walter Featherstun 413 
Taylor, Andy 315 

Taylor, Anne Marie 

Taylor, Anthony Estell 385 
Taylor, Barbara Ann 300, 372 
Taylor, Bathesheba Renee 
Taylor, Bryan Steven 413 
Taylor, Cathy 312 

Taylor, Cherie Lynn 

Taylor, Cheryl Annette 
Taylor, Debra Lynn 

Taylor, Dennis W. 322 

Taylor, Donald Keith 301 
Taylor, Donald Patrick 301 
Taylor, Donald Thomas 301, 317 
Taylor, Elisabeth Carol 312, 413 
Taylor, Feb Iler 413 

Taylor, Gary Laine 312 

Taylor, Gary Steven 312, 385 
Taylor, George Lee 396 

Taylor, George Wyatt 

Taylor, Gregory D. 396 
Taylor, John Albert 372 
Taylor, Joni Sue 256-257, 396 
Taylor, Joseph William 
Taylor, Kathryn Ann Ball 
Taylor, Lois Elaine 396 

Taylor, Lonnie Rhea 

Taylor, Marie 412 

Taylor, Mary Castelli 372 
Taylor, Mary Clare 372 
Taylor, Michael Anthony 
Taylor, Michael Raymond 385 
Taylor, Nancy Elaine 

Taylor, Patricia Anne 315 
Taylor, Perry Randall 

Taylor, Randy Kay Bushaw 413 
Taylor, Redmond Roberts 282 
Taylor, Robert Garland Jr. 


Tennessee Pulley Bone 20 

Tennis 238-241 

Tepool, Donald Gene 283 

Termini, Richard Sal 

Termini, Sharon May Smith 

Terrell, Elizabeth Ann 214-215, 413 

Terrell, Jackie Lee 

Terry, Anthony Lee 396 

Terry, Dennis Brian 413 

Terry, Georgia Jane 

Terry Lloyd, Jr. 216-217, 236 

Terry, Marcia Ellen 267, 269, 385 

Terry, Norman Lee 396 

Terry, Ruth Antoinette 

Tetzloff, Carol Lynn 

Texas Dust is Hard to Swallow 200-203 

Thacher, Daniel Wallace 

Tharp, Barry Ray 2 

Tharp, Kerry Wayne 282 

Tharp, Marla Faye 289, 348, 372 

Tharpe, Diane Kay 372 

“The Babysitter” 108 

“The Bad Children” 107 

“The Barber of Seville” 99-101 

The Bluegrass 65 

The Cellar 119 

The Dutch Boys’ ‘bar’dom 233 

“The Emperor Jones” 99-100 

“The Emperor's Nightingale/’ 106-107 

The even years BLUES 204-211 

“The Fugitive Kind” 9, 98-99, 104-105 

The ghost town that wasn’t 32-33 

“The Good Doctor” 102 

The Hill’s CENTER of Interest 52-54 

“The Man Who Killed Time” 106 

The Metamorphosis 128-129 

The Monster Mash 54 

The Real Hilltoppers 133-151 

The rising cost of College 26-27 

“The Rivals” 101 

“The Serpent” 102 

The s-l-o-w-e-s-t race in the world 36-37 

“The Ugly Duckling” 102 

“The Unwicked Witch” 107 

The Weaker Sex in not so weak after all 
248-251 

“The Wizard of Oz” 101, 103, 107 

Theatre 98-103 

Theatre — Set design feature 104-105 

Theirl, Mark David 

Theirl, Stefanie Ann 

Theobald, Polly Grace 

Theodoulou, Othon Leonidou 304 

Thessen, Carolyn D. 364, 372 

Thessen, Paula Jill 396 

Theuerkauf, Jon Eric 210 

Thielen, Thomas Edward 

Thielen, Virginia Louise 

Thies, Genevieve Anne 413 

Thies, Karen Baade 

Thomas, Anne 173 

Thomas, Bernard Dean 

Thomas, Billy Franklin 323 

Thomas, Billy Ray 

Thomas, Carey Lee 413 

Thomas, Carolyn Jean 

Thomas, Curd Tommu Ford 

Thomas, Cynthia Lee 396 

Thomas, Danny O. 

Thomas, Darryl Vincent 

Thomas, David Michael 

Thomas, Deborah Rena 413 

Thomas, Debra Ann 372 

Thomas, Donald Douglas 

Thomas, Donald Paul 

Thomas, Doris Susan 385 

Thomas, Elizabeth Sharon 322 

Thomas, Estie Lorene 

Thomas, Frances A. 413 

Thomas, James Edward Jr. 80, 231, 325 

Thomas James Russell 80, 204-211, 231, 
325, 348-349, 372 

Thomas, James Watson 80, 204-211, 231, 
325 

Thomas, Janice Elaine 

Thomas, Jeffrey D. 244 

Thomas, Joann Marie 

Thomas, Juanita Maria 

Thomas, Karen Elaine 

Thomas, Kenneth Ross 396 

Thomas, Larry Wayne 

Thomas, Laurie Lynn 413 

Thomas, Leslie B. 

Thomas, Linda Key 

Thomas, Lloyd Gean 

Thomas, Lucinda Lou 

Thomas, Marsha Ann 413 

Thomas, Mary Ann 372 

Thomas, Mary Ann 

Thomas, Megan Bradford 307 

Thomas, Michael Adrian 101, 103, 282, 


Thompson, Arthur L. 

Thopmpson, Catherine Marie 

Thompson, Celeste 263 

Thompson, Charles Robert 385 

Thompson, Cindy 414 

Thompson, Connie Lou 413 

Thompson, Debbie Ellen 

Thompson, Donna Rae 

Thompson, Donnie Nunnally 

Thompson, Elizabeth Louise 265, 387, 
413-414 

Thompson, Guy Marshall 

Thompson Jack 221 

Thompson, James Garry 

Thompson, Kelly 55, 133-134, 227 

Thompson, Linda 414 

Thompson, Lynn Ann 254 

Thompson, Marilyn 

Thompson, Mark Allen 396 

Thompson, Martha Celeste 372 

Thompson, Pamela Ann 

Thompson, Pamela Denise 

Thompson, Peggy 387, 414 

Thompson, Peggy Joy 396 

Thompson, Percy III 413 

Thompson, Robert Terry 307, 372 

Thompson, Stephen Keene 413 

Thompson, Vosteen Maddle 

Thompson, Warren Thomas 

Thompson, Wendy Carol 3, 413 

Thompson, William Arvil 284 

Thompson, William Ernest 284 

Thornberry, Anna Jane 303, 385 

Thorne, Mary Paula 396 

Thornton, Deborah Susanne 312, 385 

Thornton, Gary Allen 59, 306 

Thornton, Joseph Craig 301, 313, 372 

Thornton, Pamela Ruth 312 

Thornton, Rebecca Gail 396 

Thronton, Steven Owen 282, 413 

Thorpe, James Stacey 

Those Perfections 41 

Three Festivals 94-96 

Thurman, A.J. 143, 145 

Thurman, Evelyn 171 

Thurman, Michael Edward 

Thurman, Pamela Livingston 372 

Thurmond, Carol Ann 413 

Thurmond, Cathy Jean 414 

Thurston, Elizabeth Louise 414 

Thurston, Luvenia Ann 396 

Thurtell, Gordon Keith 385 

Tichenor, Curtis Paxton 

Tichenor, Janet Gaye 

Tichenor, John Clifton 260-261 

Tichenor, Jon Kevin 396 

Tichenor, Teri Lea 

Tien, Tze Pei 

Tien, Tzi Pei 

Tigue, Jeff 271 

Tigue, Michal Stephen 

Tigue, Patricia Ann 385 

Tilford, Valerie Susan 414 

Tilley, Albert Lee 396 

Tilley, Jeffery Reid 

Tilley, Steven Eugene 

Time to blow out 200 candles 34-35 

Timko, Valerie Susan 

Timmons, Valerie 99, 102-103, 289 

Tingle, Ricky Lee 

Tingle, Vicky Lynn 

Tingley, Mary Margaret 397 

Tinius, James Anthony 270, 385 

Tinius, Joseph Russell 202-203, 238, 319 

Tinsley, Diane Kay 372 

Tinsley, Donald Joseph 

Tinsley, Robert Lee 321, 372 

Tipps, Rhonda Leanne 

Tipton, David John 252 

Tipton, Kathy Jayne 

Tipton, Ronald Arthur 241, 303, 397 

Tipton, Sherree Lynn 

Title IX 252 

Tobe, Lynne Gaston 372 

Tobey, Manley William III 385 

Toczko, David Charles 

Todd, Annette 

Todd, Doyle Bradley 210 

Todd, John Harmon 

Todd, Paula J. 372 

Todd, Richard Grover 84-87 

Tokar, Stephen Matthew 

Tolle, Krissy Wren 287, 372 

Tolopka, Kenneth James 385 

Tomes, James B. II 149-150 

Tomes, James Butler III 385 

Tomkinson, Deborah Lynne 295, 315 

Tomlinson, Lawrence David 280 

Tompkins, Alan David 

Toms, Leslie Philip 320, 373 

Tong, Gary Wayne 


Trenkamp, Elizabeth Ann 319, 373 
Trent, Bruce Darrell 397 
Trent, Cheri Lynn 385 
Trent, Connie Lynn 397 
Tribble, Andrew Bentley 
Tri Beta 300 
Trickey, Lee David 
Triggs, George 
Trimble, David Lyle 284 
Triplett, Betty Jane 
Triplett, Scott Kilian 230 
Trobaugh, Robert Edward 101 
Troutman, Betsy 177 
Troutman, Dan David 
Troutman, Marsha Elaine 267, 274-275, 
287 

Troutman, Richard 177 
Troutman, Sarah 177 

Troutt, Stanley Dwight 
Trowell, Henri Etta 263, 373 
Truesdell, Dara Lynn 263, 289 
Truitt, Charles Robert 
Tswana, Mabel Nthabisena 
Tswana, Sam Abel 

Tuba Ensemble 291 

Tubb, Ernest Dale Jr. 241, 252, 397 
Tucker, Beverly Ann 397 
Tucker, Bobby Wilson 290 
Tucker, David Glenn 297, 373 
Tucker, Edward Claude 
Tucker, Elizabeth Susan 300 
Tucker, Joan 

Tucker, John Gregory 
Tucker, Melvin Dale 397 
Tucker, Randolph Irving 283 
Tucker, Stevie D. 

Tudor, Cynthia Ann 397 
Tudor, Nancy Ann Wood 
Tuell, John Witherspoon 282, 288 
Tuggle, Blayre Rebecca 
Tuggle Morris Jean 

Tully, William Patrick Jr. 
Tunget, Gary Whyne 

Tuning, Elizabeth Boyd 
Tunks, Terry Wayne 414 
Turley, Billy Allen 414 
‘Turned off but tuned in’ 58-61 
Turner, Armenda McMackin 
Turner, Charles Anthony 
Turner, Cheryl Rae 414 
Turner, Connie Jane 

Turner, Darryl Steven 
Turner, David Brian 397 
Turner, James Harold 
Turner, Jerry S. 

Turner, Joan Humphries 
Turner, John Anthony 373 
Turner, Joseph Miller 
Turner, Joseph William 397 
Turner, Julie Lee 414 

Turner, Karen Ann 373 
Turner, Kathy Lynn 397 
Turner, Kenneth Edward 
Turner, Kimberly Simone 414 
Turner, Lester Thomas 
Turner, Patricia Rochelle 
Turner, Paul Eric 385 

Turner, Philip J. 210 

Turner, Rebecca Rhea 
Turner, Steven Ray 

Turner, Terry Eldon 

Turner, Timothy Raymond 
Turner, Tommy Foster 
Turner, Virgil Phillip 373 
Turnmire, Ricky McClellan 301, 373 
Turok, Laura Jane 254, 267, 305, 397 
Tussey, Lee Ann 397 

Tutino, Thomas James 324, 397 
Tuttle, Vicki Jean 414 

Tuzio, Tom E. 284 

Tweddell, Thomas Alan 373 
Tyler, Cheryl Larose 373 
Tyler, James Darnell 

Tyler, Scottie Joe 

Tynes, Vernon Walter 244 
Tyree, Milton Stollings 373 
Tyrie, James Sidney Jr. 
Tyrie, Robert Stanley 373 


UBG, IFC and Panhellenic 286-287 
Ueltschi, Robert Dowling 397 
Uhrich, Thomas Edwin 282 
Ulmer, Thomas Stephen 282 
Umbarger, Shelley Jean 373 


Updike, Thomas 136 
Uptain, Stephanie Anne 
Upton, John Edward 312 
Upton, John Robert Bruce 312 
Upton, Julia Jeanette 312 
Upton, Sharon L. 373 
Urban, Johnny Redford 
Urbanek, Kimberly Kay 
Urtz, Thomas S. 

Utley, Helen Christina 373 
Uwaibi, Emmanuel Ikhide 


Vail, Carmen Rose 

Vail, Howard Peary 373 
Valentine, Mary Margaret 
Valentine, Taqualia G. 373 
Valentino, William Donald 
Valiante, James Ervin 
Vallentine, Robert 54 
Vamvas, Jeffrey Allan 203 
Van Boduen, Ruth 295 
Van Bussum, Gail Paige 414 
Van Bussum, Robert Ritchie 301, 349, 

373 

Van Eman, Lanny 32, 221 
Vanarsdall, Ann Baxter 

Vance, Arnold Duffy 414 

Vance, Douglas Bryan 284 

Vance, James Edward D. Jr. 

Vance, Johnny 237 

Vance, Phil Kyle 397 

Vance, Vickie Lynn 397 

Vancleave, Phyllis Ann 324-325, 385 
Vandebrake, Barry Owen 373 
Vander Kraats, Keith R. 414 
Vanderheyden, Mark Alan 385 
Vandermeer, William Samuel 263, 277, 

373 

Vanderspool, Ann Leslie 267, 414 
Vandiver, Perline 373 

Vandrick, Elaine Marie 414 

Vanfleet, Bruce Wayne 

Vanmeter, Allan Ray 373 

Vanmeter, Kathy Ann 295, 397 

Van Meter Hall 1 

Vanmeter, Lisa Jacqueline 

Vanmeter, Mary Kaye 319, 397 
Vanrooden, Hans H.M. 221 
Vanslyke, Richard Norman 210, 277 
Variot, James Matthew 

Varnadore, Willie Dean 

Varney, David James 

Vassie, Brenda Michelle 415 
Vaughan, Charles Richard 

Vaughan, Gary Earl 

Vaughan, George Herman II 
Vaughn, Alan Ray 385 

Vaughn, Brenda Gail 

Vaughn, Dennis Green III 141, 239, 285 
Vaughn, Diana Kay 

Vaughn, Donna Ellen 

Vaughn, Jeffrey Alan 

Vaughn, Jim W. 

Vaughn, Judy Karen 397 

Vaughn, Moto 244 

Vaughn, Randy 210, 415 

Vaughn, Ronald M. 283, 415 

Vaught, Larry Brent 385 

Vaught, Marty Wayne 385 

Veach, Pamela Kay 

Veaxey, Jim-Ed 157 

Veitschegger, Melissa Cole 
Veitschegger, William Kerr 415 
Velotta, Mark Allen 

Veno, Tiomothy- Michael 

Verner, Joanne 32, 299 

Vertrees, Thomas Alan 

Vest, William Donald Jr. 

Vestal, James William 415 

Veterans on Campus 298-299 

Vice, Donna Cheryl 313, 415 

Vice, Mary Alice 415 

Vician, Jacqueline Marie 

Vick, Elizabeth Herrron 

Vick, Frances Annette 415 

Vick, Walter Glenn 397 

Vickers, Janet Lynn 385 
Vickous, Phillip Marshall 
Vikre, Karen Lise 
Vikre, Linda Elin 322, 415 
Vincent, Belinda Gaye 
Vincent, Kathleen Hope 415 
Vincent, Perry Glenn 373 
Vincent, Preston Dwight 385 


; 285, 313, 385 Tong, Siu Kui 304, 397 Umulap, Menjor T. Vincent, Reneva Estelle 385 
Lie spe ere Thomas, Michael Alan 101, 103, 282, Tooley, Rachel Jean 321, 397 “Under the Sign of the Waterbearer” 99, Vincent, Robin Sue 126, 311, 305, 397 
in a oe - ue TE 285, 313, 385 Tope, Peggy Diane 101, 108 Vincent, Ruby Lynn 397 
cine as Roots Thomas, Michael Calvin 101, 103, 282, Topole, Hollis Anne 15, 414 Undergraduate advisement director 137- Vincent, Sherrie Denise 317, 373 
ae 285, 313, 385 Torain, Sharon Louise 397 138 Vincent, Terri Jeanette 415 


Taylor, Susan Katie 59, 413 

Taylor, Tony William 

Taylor, Vincent Lyon 

Tayntor, Joanne Mary 413 

Teachers’ Preparation Education Program 


3 

Teohento be draw more than straight 

lines 180 
Teague, Jeffery Lynn 284 
Teater, Mary David 
Teater, Melinda Jane 396 
Tedder, Terry Wayne 239, 242-243 
Tedesco, Frank Albert 
Teegarden, John Wesley 
Tefft, Kelcie Jean 396 
Temirkandv, Yuri 96 
Temple, Alan Jon 
Temple, Mark Thomas 290 
Templeman, Brenda Lynn 385 
Templeton, Donald Alan 
Templeton, Mark Daniel 
Tench, Cathy Lee 267, 413 
Tengelsen, Joanette Brumby 


Thomas, Mona Faye 263, 274 
Thomas, Patricia Joann 

Thomas, Paul Banks 277, 413 
Thomas, Peter Anthony 413 
Thomas, Ricky Wade 

Thomas, Robert Joseph 
Thomas, Roger Michael 107, 307 
Thomas, Sally Beth 

Thomas, Samuel 385 

Thomas, Sandra 413 

Thomas, Scott Glen 244, 320, 413 
Thomas, Stephen Joseph 244, 314, 396 
Thomas, Timothy Andrew 297 
Thomas, TImothy Kibler 297 
Thomas, Wade Allen 

Thomas, William Bradley 372 
Thomas, Yolanda Faye 396 
Thomason, Donald Edward Jr. 
Thomason, Nancy Ann 
Thomerson, Bonita Jean 385 
Thompson, Alfred Wayne 
Thompson, Alfreda Gail 


Tougher, Mary Catherine 
Towns, Darlene Denise 397 
Towns, Tony Lamont 204-211 
Townsend, Debra Lynn 

Track 238-239, 244-245 

Tracy, April Vest 

Tracy, Bonnie Suzanne 

Tracy, Homer Wayne 100-101, 324 
Trantwein, Susan 94 

Trask, Blair William 

Trask, Myra Page 298, 315, 373 
Traughber, Darrell Wayne 
Traughber, John Raymond 
Trautman, Bambie Lynn 373 
Travelstead, Lydia B. 414 
Travelsted, Charles E. 
Travelsted, Joe Kelley 

Travis, David Lynn 

Travis, Jean Laurent 295, 414 
Travis, Karen E. Kennedy 
Travis, William Joseph 282, 397 
Tregoning, Todd Johnson 


Underwood, Alice Oldham 373 

Underwood, Evelyn Delorise 414 

Underwood, Tony Owen 385 

United Black Greeks 287 

Universal Cheerleaders Association 32-33 

University archivist 145 

University activities director 152 

University attorney 135 

University Center Board Entertainment 
Series 54 

University center director 148 

University Honors director and degree 
programs administrator 142-143 

University registrar 135-136 

University publications director 140 

University school relations director 136- 
137 

Upchurch, Lois Jane 

Update — Baseball 242-243 

Update — Men’s Tennis and Golf 240- 
241 

Update — Men’s Track 244-245 


Vincent, Thurman Jr. 

Vincent, Wayne Allen 

Vinson, Kenneth Wayne 291, 415 

Vinson, Robbie Dannette 397 

Vinson, Walter George Jr. 281, 385 

Virgin, Craig 201-202 

Vital signs measured by the hands of a 
non-chauvinest 174 

Vittetow, Frank Hoyt 

Vo Tan, Viet 49, 304 

Voelker, Brian Allan 101 

Vogler, George Anne 

Vogt, Christy Kay 50-51, 128-129, 225, 

349, 373 

Vogt, Terri Ann 415 

Voils, Danny Gene 

Volk, Kristen Stahr 397 

Vollmer, Joyce Ann 

Vonsick, Ronald Lee 


Wall 


Wall 
Wall 


Walls 
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Waddell, Jacalyn Carruth 415 
Waddington, Shanna Sue 
Waddle, Marcia Gayle 
Waddy, Kenneth Duane 
Wade, Catherine Elizabeth 397 
Wade, Debra V. Rene 415 
Wade, Marcus Lynn 277, 373 
Wade, Navita 385 

Wade, Norman Lee Jr. 210 
Wade, Sheila Renee 

Wadell, Robert Joseph 
Wadlington, Carroll Gordon 285, 373 
Waggener, Dan Caldwell 283 
Waggoner, Gayle Anne 
Waggoner, Rebecca Brandon 
Waggoner, Stephen Leonard 
Waggoner, Vicky Jean 397 
Wagner, Charles Henry 
Wagner, Dana Ann 

Wagner, Denise Michelle 263, 415 
Wagner, Jean Ellen 415 
Wagner, Jean Mary 415 
Wagner, Jonathan Edward 
Wagner, William Nicholas 282 
Wagoner, Walter Edmond III 
Wahl, Karen Adele 
Waksmunski, Paul Michael 
Wald, Melanie Lynn 313 
Walden, Gary Kipling 297 
Walden, Larry David 57, 257 
Walden, Mary Patricia 
Walden, Sammye Sharen 
Waldhart, Debra Susan W. 385 
Waldron, Janet 385 
Waldrond, Mickey 210 
Waldrop, Alexander Moore 
Waldrop, Melanie 87, 100, 373 
Walker, Becky Faye 385 
Walker, Benita Carol 322, 373 
Walker, Betty Diann 415 
Walker, Cathy Lynn 

Walker, Cynthia Lou 373 
Walker, Debra Aniece 385 
Walker, Denise Ruth 254, 303, 319, 385 
Walker, James Daniel 373 
Walker, James William 
Walker, John Howard 385 
Walker, John Wesley 
Walker, Kurt Dean 

Walker, Lynnette 319, 374 
Walker, Meloney Renee 
Walker, Micky Eugene 415 
Walker, Nancy Jane 

Walker, Pamela Jo 415 
Walker, Pamela Joann 265, 415 
Walker, Paul R. II 

Walker, Richard Marshall 
Walker, Robin Jean 265, 415 
Walker, Rodney Lee 385 
Walker, Steven D. 385 
Walker, Susan Kaye 

Walker, Tawanna Lucille 
Wall, Curtis Ray 385 

Wall, James Robert 

Wall, Keith Roger 385 

Wall, Randy V.J. 320, 415 
Wall, Robert Wayne 

Wall, Stephen Jay 281, 385 
Wallace, Charlie Martin 385 
Wallace Children’s Village 266, 268 
Wallace, David Marcus 
Wallace, Gregory Rhodes 
Wallace, James W. II 284 
Wallace, John Michael 210 
Wallace, Marcus 19, 140-141 
Wallace, Mark Curtis 415 
Wallace, Michael Eugene 385 
Wallace, Patricia Jo 299, 385 
Wallace, Timothy George 
Waller, Connie Wylene 
Waller, Rhonda Yvette 397 
Waller, Sandra Yvonne 
Waller, Tonetta Ann 

Waller, Virginia Ellen 
Wallin, Jack Garry 

Walls, William 96 

Walpole, Melody Ann 415 
Walrond, Mickey Lee 

Walsh, Thomas Edward 280 
Walter, Michael Dale 
Walters, Dianna Lynn 
Walters, Joseph Lee 415 
Walters, Leslie Mark 
Walters, Ricky 284 

Walton, Charles Steven 
Walton, Donna G. 

Walton, Paul Andrew 
Walton, Robert Edward 
Wampler, Michael David 282 
Wampler, Teri Kay 415 
Wand, Jeanette Elena 

Wang, Paul Shih Cheng 
Wanhainen, John Mark 
Wanta, Steven Richard 
Ward, Barry Anthony 

Ward, Barry Randall 

Ward, Diana Sue Taylor 
Ward, Gary Lee 

Ward, Jerry 321 

Ward, Kimberly Lynn 415 
Ward, Mary Angela 

Ward, Reta Jean 

Ward, Stephen Douglas 
Ward, Tammara 415 

Ward, Timothy Leo 374 
Wardlaw, Russell Alan 
Wardlow, Eleanor Ruth 374 
Wardlow, Mark C. 

Ware, Carlotta Marie 

Ware, Cary Lynn 

Ware, Effie Mae 415 
Warford, Kevin Thomas 


“Warmath, Randall Dean 285 
Warner, Carrie Lynn 
Warner, Danny B. 305 
Warner, Jeffrey Louis 415 
Warner, Michael Henry 
Warner, Stanley Ray 
Warren, Charles Allen 210 
Warren, Connie Boyer 
Warren, Donald Scott 
Warren, Harold Douglas 
Warren, Jennifer 374 
Warren, Pamela Hunter 
Warren, Rochelle Lea 397 
Warrick, Johnnie 397 
Washboard Jamboree 271-273 
Washburn, Ricardo Veloris 385, 397 
Washburn, Richard D. 
Washington, Michael Renee 
Washington, Roseline 397 
Washington, Sam 218 
Wassom, Earl 142 
Waters, Sandra Michelle 265 
Wathen, Douglas Alan 415 
Wathen, Joseph Alfred 
Wathen, Margaret Elizabeth 
Wathen, Robert Louis II 374 
Wathen, Sheila Anne 299 
Wathen, Stephen Flaget 374 
Wathen, William Kenneth 
Watkins, Bobbie Jean 374 
Watkins, David Smith Jr. 
Watkins, Gwenda Carol 374 
Watkins, James Richard 
Watkins, Joy Ann Hahn 
Watkins, Judith A. Winters 
Watkins, Paul Lee 277, 415 
Watkins, Rita Lynn 
Watkins, Walter Lee 
Watrous, Kim Elizabeth 415 
Watson, Beverly Jo 
Watson, Brenda Wigelsworth 
Watson, David Keith 
Watson, Debra Faye 374 
Watson, Jackie Ray 
Watson, Jerry Randall 
Watson, Julie Lynn Gregory 
Watson, Karen Lois 
Watson, Mark Edward 
Watson, Pamela Tracey 
Watson, Sally Jane 108, 325, 374 
Watt, Janis Ann Vincent 
Watt, Judy Carol 
Watts, David Wayne 
Watts, Donna Marie 397 
Watts, Heather 96 
Watts, Karen A. 397 
Watts, Nancy Sue 397 
Watts, Rosemary Elizabeth 397 
Wayman, Sandra Kae 
‘We need some bionic gymnasts’ 214-215 
We resolve that ... 50-51 
Wear, Carol Ann 300, 385 
Weasley, Fred 44 
Weather 88-91 
Weatherford, David Thomas 415 

Weatherford, Sarah E. 

Weatherhold Harry R. 

Weatherspoon, Robert Daris 315 

Weaver, Gerald Joseph Jr. 374 

Weaver, Janet Lynn 397 

Weaver, Jay 284, 322 

Weaver, Jeffrey Holmes 299 

Weaver, Lucille Goodall 

Weaver, Mark Douglas 

Weaver, Max Crawford 

Weaver, Micki 385 

Weaver, Patrick Lee 

Weaver, Sylvia Anita 397 

Weaver, Valerie Jill 415 

Webb, Carol Sue 374 

Webb, Cynthia Lynn 

Webb, Deborah Joyce 415 

Webb, Diane Lynn 

Webb, Eldon Leroy 312 

Webb, Janice Gayla 

Webb, Lee 31 

Webb, Michael Anthony 

Webb, Pamela Dawn 385 

Webb, Paul Harding 

Webb, Paulette Marie 

Webb, Rebecca Ann 397 

Webb, Rebecca M. 

Webb, Rickey Byron 

Webb, Rose Ellen 374 

Webb, Sherie Lynn 

Webb, William Neal 385 

Weber, Richard A. Jr. 

Weber, Sue Allen 374 

Weber, Tina Marie 374 

Webster, Greg Alan 415 

Webster, James William 

Webster, Karen Renee 

Webster, Pamela 263 

Webster, Tracy Nicholas 

Wedding, Patricia Ann 374 

Wedding, Patrick Vincent 397 

Weddle, John W. III 415 

Weddle, Kimberly Dawn 263 

Weedman, Connie Sue 

Weedman, William Scott 

Weeks, Leeann 263 

Weidemann, Joyce Marie 397 

Weigel, Bruce Edward 283 

Weimer, James Richard 299, 319, 385 

Weinert, Patricia 300-301 

Weis, James Burton 

Weissinger, James David 

Welborn, Thomas Theodore 385 

Welch, Fredrick Thomas 415 

Welch, Nina Gayle 

Welch, Theresa Ann 

Welder, Carlos Russell 

Weldon, Gary L. 

Weldy, Maryhelen Brandewie 

Welker, Beth Tomas 

Wellinghurst, Penny Lynn 263 

Wellman, Jan Elise 323, 374 

‘Wellman, Lynn Harrison 300 


Wells, Bobby G. 
Wells, Bradley Layne 397 
Wells, C.J. 303 
Wells, Carol Susan 
Wells, Carroll 313 
Wells, Dana Marie 
Wells, Daniel Keith 285 
Wells, George Oren 285 
Wells, Gregory E. 397 
Wells, James Harold 283 
Wells, Janis Kay 415 
Wells, Jeffrey Scott 232-233 
Wells, Joe Walt 
Wells, Kathryn Laine 
Wells, Kathy Lynn 
Wells, Mark Edward 397 
Wells, Pamela Jeanne 374 
Wells, Paula Lugene 415 
Wells, Susan Carol 397 
Wells, Teena Fay 
Welsh, James Thomas 283 
Welsh, Teresa McMurtrey - 
Wendt, Cynthia Sue 415 
Wendt, Stephen D. 301, 385 
Wenzinger, Mark Edward J. 
Werner, Rhonda Sue 385 
Wesley, Donna Kaye 415 
Wesley Foundation 313 
Wesley, Frank Donald Jr. 
Wesley, Ronnie Mitchell 
Wesley, Threasa Lou 
Wespiser, Melissa Ann 397 
West, Brian Lee 349 
West, Donald John Henry 
West, Gary Lawrence 397 
West, Robert Allen 
West, William Terry 
Westbay, Dreama May 397 
Westbrook, Garland 225 
Westbrook, Joe Lane 
Westbrook, Robin Jane 397 
Westcott, Mike A. 
Westerby, Bryan Gerald 415 
Westerfield, David Ligon 
Westerfield, John Keith 
Westerfield, Kimberly Ann 
Western Kentucky Cross-Country 
Invitational 7 
W.K.U. — Bowling Green Community 
Orchestra 4, 12 
Western Players 324 
Westfall, Sara Lea 397 
Wethington, Jay Alexander 
Wethington, Mary Cecelia 374 
Wetterer, Arthur Louis 385 
Wettig, Keith Scott 
Wetzel, George Louis 
Wetzel, Greg Maurice 
Wetzel, Robin Denise 397 
Whalen, Laura Marie 299, 415 
Whaley, Steven Edward 210 
What's all the rush about? 22-23 
What's inside the problem solvers 193 
What’s What About Who’s Who 340-349 
Wheat, Gary Eugene 
Wheat, James Steven 
Wheat, Katherine 415 
Wheat, Stephen H. 
Wheatley, Dennis Craig 
Wheatley, Steve Gerard 277, 397 
Wheeler, Carol Johnson 415 
Wheeler, Clara Devore 415 
Wheeler, Donald Gene 
Wheeler, John Milton 261, 287, 303 
Wheeler, Joseph Dean 
Wheeler, Mary Margaret 
Wheeler, Michael Neal 267 
Wheeler, Micky 267 
Wheeler, Richard Kirk 277, 296 
Wheeler, Ricky Lee 
Wheeler, Ruby Jane 374 
Wheeler, Timothy Ross 
Whelan, William Edward 385 
Whisenhunt, Terri Lynn 385 
Whisman, Steven Andrew 385 
Whistle, Delores Yvonne 
Whitaker, David 140 
Whitaker, James Michael 374 
Whitaker, Jeffrey Lane 
Whitaker, Julie Kay 397 
Whitaker, Robert Allen 
White, Alan Lee 
White, Angela Rae 397 
White, Anna Colleen 374 
White, Barbara Sue 
White, Carolyn Marie 374 
White, Charles Douglas 374 
White, Clint Mac 
White, Connie Beulah 415 
White, Cynthia Sue 313, 415 
White, Dana Shari 
White, David Olen Jr. 
White, Deborah Lynn‘415 
White, Dessie L. Barlow 
White, Donald Lawson 397 
White, Earl Roger 
White, Ellen Rea 
White, Gloria Jean 
White, Irvin Stanley 101, 107 
White, James Andrew 
White, James Craig 374 
White, James Thomas 374 
White, Jeffery Lynn 415 
White, Joel Stephen 
White, John Mark 
White, Joseph Eugene 
White, Kathleen Ashby 397 
White, Kimberley Gail 314, 397 
White, Larry Allen 
White, Larry Edward 415 
White, Lenelle 314, 374 
White, Meta Cheryl 297, 415 
White, Michael T. 
White, Prentice Brady 
White, Raymond Oscar 210 
White, Robert Nicholas 
White, Robin Lane 
White, Rocelia 397 


White, Statia Marie 

White, Terry Eugene 

White, Thelma Faye 385 

White, Theresa Faye 374 

White, William Letcher 321 

White, William Stanley 321, 385 

White, Winona Ruth 318, 385 

Whitehead, Mary Leslie 

Whitehead, Roger Glenn 

Whitehouse, Robin Jeanette 

Whitenack, Alex Cecil 277, 374 

Whiteside, Anna Mildred 

Whitfield, Dale Elizabeth 263, 309 

Whitfield, Renee Yvonne 364, 374 

Whitford, Dorothy E. 374 

Whitledge, Ricky Alan 

Whitledge, Robyn Barnett 

Whitledge, Walter Ray 

Whitley, Charles Lantas 374 

Whitley, Kenneth Neil 

Whitley, Leonard Darrell 

Whitley, Susan Smith 374 

Whitlock, Dennis Keith 415 

Whitlow, Gina Darlene 397 

Whitlow, Paula Robin 374 

Whitlow, Vicki Joyce 415 

Whitman, Cheryl Lynn 46,374 

Whitman, Theresa Louise 287, 385 

Whitmer, Deborah Louise 403, 415 

Whitmer, Marilyn Ruth 

Whitmer, Robert C. 291, 397 

Whitsell, William Franklin 

Whitson, Kathy Glyn 307, 310, 327 

Whitson, Phyllis Ann 415 

Whitson, Susan P. 

Whitston, Richard V. 

Whitt, Glen Maccaddam 

Whittaker, Vicky Elaine 403, 415 

Whittinghill, William D. 

Whittington, Gregory K. 277 

Whitworth, Daniel Lawrence 

Whitworth, Patricia L. 

Who says we need picturesque speech? 
70-71 

Who's Who 340-349 

Why did you choose WKU? 14-15 

Wicklein, Robert Carl 375 

Wickman, John Todd 415 

Wicks, Alice Elizabeth 263 

Wicks, Joel David 282, 415 

Widick, Randall Keith 415 

Wiebmer, Carolyn Jeane 

Wiedemer, Grant Edward 375 

Wiederhold, Robert George 

Wiedmar, Mark Willard 415 

Wiest, Patrick 

Wietle, John 227 

Wiggington, Mildred Lou 

Wiggins, Michael Griffith 

Wiggins, Rocky Bruce 

Wiggins, William Renick 

Wigginton, Edward W. Jr. 

Wightman, Georgia Ellen 

Wiist, Lyle Jan 

Wilbur, Lou Ann 415 

Wilburn, Gilbert R. Jr. 

Wilburn, Stephen Craig 284 

Wilcher, Barbara Jean 

Wilcher, Larry Allen 

Wilcox, Debra Lynn 397 

Wilcox, Kathy Lynn 397 

Wilcutt, Kathryn Elaine 

Wild Cherry 74, 77, 80, 83 

Wilder, Jay 138 

Wilder, Jerry 137-138 

Wildman, Judith Gail 304, 309, 375 

Wiley, Bruce Norris 21, 276-277 

Wiley, Debra Ann 

Wiley, Harold Ricky 

Wilford, Cheryl Ann 

Wilhelmi, Keith M. 300 

Wilhoyte, Sarah Ellen 321 

Wilk, Nancy Elizabeth 

Wilk, Susan Elaine 275 

Wilkerson, Brenda Kay 

Wilkerson, Donald Lewis Jr. 375 

Wilkerson, Jerry Wayne 

Wilkerson, Kenneth Ray 415 

Wilkerson, Martha Alice 397 

Wilkerson, Melissa Jayne 

Wilkerson, Regenia 385 

Wilkerson, Rhonda B. 375 

Wilkey, Robert Dee 415 

Wilkey, Samuel Wade 

Wilkins, James Andrew 44, 278, 282, 287 

Wilkins, James Keith 278, 287, 397 

Wilkins, Jeanne Carol 397 

Wilkins, Meredith Lee 

Wilkins, Nicholas Edward 11, 126, 285, 
385 

Wilkins, Ricky Dee 

Wilkins, Robert Micheal 

Wilkinson, Billy Carroll 

Wilkinson, Elwyn 54 

Wilkinson, Stanley Randall 

Wilkirson, Howard Freeman 

Willard, Jeffrey Paul 

Willeford, Sean Rutven 

Willett, Michael William 277 

Willett, Ned Lambert 

Williams, Amy Mary 

Williams, Angela Denise 

Williams, Angela Germaine 397 

Williams, Angela Rose 397 

Williams, Anthony Glenn 301, 397 

Williams, Artye Lamont 415 

Williams, Becky Ann 

Williams, Billy Joe 

Williams, Bonita Gayle 

Williams, Brenda Collins 318 

Williams, Brenda Riddle 318 

Williams, Byron Gleason 

Williams, Charles Patrick 375 

Williams, Connie Marlene 375 

Williams, Cynthia Ann 

Williams, Debra Ann 397 

Williams, Doris Jean: 

Williams, Dwight Edward 


Williams, Fredrick Lee 
Williams, Harry Woodrow 
Williams, Jacqueline Jean 323 
Williams, James Carl 375 
Williams, Janet Lee 

Williams, Jeffrey David 252, 375 
Williams, Jimmy Lee 

Williams, John Galen 
Williams, Johnny Lee 118, 244, 277, 287 
Williams, Joseph Michael 
Williams, Karen Denise 415 
Williams, Katherine Ann 
Williams, Kathy Sue 

Williams, Larry Edward 375 
Williams, Leslie Lorraine 263, 385 
Williams, Marjorie Yvonne 
Williams, Mark Alan 

Williams, Mark Anthony 
Williams, Mark Steven 
Williams, Marva Rae ' 
Williams, Mary Carolyn 175, 397 
Williams, Mary Hilda 175, 375 
Williams, Mary Martha 175, 397 
Williams, Matthew Joseph 277 
Williams, Michael Howard 
Williams, Michael Wilson 
Williams, Nancy Ann 297, 415 
Williams, Nathaniel 

Williams, Patricia Ann 312, 375 
Williams, Paul David 314, 375 
Williams, Philip Parker 
Williams, Phillip Eugene 
Williams, Porter 237 

Williams, Ralph 

Williams, Randy Neil 
Williams, Rayford 313 
Williams, Richard Wayne 277 
Williams, Robert Andre 
Williams, Robert Daily 
Williams, Ronnie Lee 315, 3856 
Williams, Rufus 

Williams, Sammy Leon Jr. 
Williams, Samuel Morton 
Williams, Saundra Karyl 
Williams, Scott Franklin 
Williams, Sharri Latrice 
Williams, Sherman Anthony 415 
Williams, Stuart Anthony 
Williams, Teresa Jane 415 
Williams, Timothy Lyal 
Williams, Vickie Lynn 
Williams, Vincent Peter 
Williams, Wanda Jeanene 397 
Williamson, Jerry Wayne 
Williamson, Pamela Sue 
Williamson, Stephen Duane 
Willian, Mona Kathryn 
Williford, Bradley William 244 
Williford, Frances J. 415 
Williford, Lloyd Harold Jr. 
Williford, Steven Martin 
Willingham, Gwenda Lenise 265, 385 
Willis, Benjamin Coleman 
Willis, Carolyn 76 

Willis, Charles Maurice 

Willis, Charles Melvin 

Willis, Dale Edward 313 
Willis, Debra Diane Daniel 313 
Willis, Gary Merrill 119 
Willis, Kaye Dunn 

Willis, Larry Hope 

Willis, Mark Allen 299, 397 
Willis, Matilda Ree 397 

Willis, Michael Lamar 415 
Willis, Thomas Dale 
Willoughby, Betty Gayle 
Willoughby, Deborah Kaye 397 
Willoughby, George Allison 
Willoughby, James Glenn 203, 238, 244 
Willoughby, Jennie Lee 267 
Willoughby, John Garvin 
Willoughby, Lisa Anne 
Willoughby, Patty Young 
Wills, Matilda 225 

Wills, Robert Vincent 
Wilmoth, Randal 

Wilsford, Jamie Sue 385 
Wilson, A. Collen 385 

Wilson, Alan Brent 415 
Wilson, Ann Lamar 

Wilson, Annette Denise 219, 278, 415 
Wilson, August Kent 

Wilson, Barry Ernest 230, 385 
Wilson, Carolyn Darlene 375 
Wilson, Catherine Deneace 
Wilson, Chad Martin 397 
Wilson, Charles Daniel 
Wilson, Cole Barton 415 
Wilson, Debra Lynne 

Wilson, Diana Louise 

Wilson, Dolores M.H. 

Wilson, Donna Gail 397 
Wilson, Elizabeth Wright 263, 385 
Wilson, Gary Dwayne 

Wilson, Gary Lee 

Wilson, Gordon 162, 301 
Wilson, Gregory Allen 
Wilson, Gregory Lance 375 
Wilson, Harold A. 

Wilson, Heydon E. 

Wilson, James Lynn 385 
Wilson, Jane Katherine 
Wilson, Jeffery Paul 

Wilson, Jerry Wayne 

Wilson, Julian Anthony 
Wilson, Karen Renee 415 
Wilson, Kelvin Lewis 300 
Wilson, Kerry Dean 385 
Wilson, Kevin Gordon 

Wilson, Leslie D. 

Wilson, Linda Faye 

Wilson, Lisa Ann 

Wilson, Lisa Gaye 

Wilson, Pamela Kay 375 
Wilson, Richard Lee 274 
Wilson, Robert Alan 281 
Wilson, Robert Terrell 281 
Wilson, Sarah Lynn 
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Waddell, Jacalyn/Wilson, Sarah 


Wilson, Sarah Taylor 

Wilson, Scott Samuel 415 
Wilson, Sharon Kaye 385 
Wilson, Steve Alan 397 
Wilson, Stevie Joe 397 
Wilson, Stuart Kevin 

Wilson, Ted 277 

Wilson, Tracie Ann 

Wilson, Virginia Mae 297 
Wilson, William Marion 415 
Wimberley, James Michael 
Wimbs, Vicki Elizabeth 415 
Wimmer, Linda Kay 385 
Wimsatt, Richard Alan 
Winchester, David Scott 
Winchester, Jack Tyler 277, 300, 385 
Winders, Jeffrey Wayne 
Winfree, John Tate 

Winfrey, Calvin Reynolds 
Winfrey, Sheri Lynne 264, 385 
Wingfield, Daryl Eugene 
Wingfield, Ruth Butler 
Wingo, Marion Kenneth 244 
Wininger, Gloria Ann 41, 375 
Winkler, Teresa Eileen 
Winlock, Sarah Thomas 303, 385 
Winning and losing gracefully 414 
Winstead, Dana Lynn 415 
Winstead, Joe 300 

Winstead, Linda 53-54 
Winters, Clarence Wayne 
Winters, Linda Lee 

Wintin, David Allen 

Wisdom, Charlie Paxton II 385 
Wisdom, Kimberly Kay 


Wise, Kathy Sue 38, 41, 265, 273, 375 


Wiseman, Anthony Dale 
Wiseman, James Michael 
Wiseman, Linda Marie 385 
Wiseman, Rolinda Kaye 415 
Wiser, Cynthia Jean 397 
Wisman, Sue E. 415 

Withers, Barney Lewis 277, 375 
Withers, Teresa Ann 415 
Witherspoon, Beth Elaine 
Withrow, Douglas Henry Jr. 
Witt, David Alan 284 

Witten, Darrell Wayne 385 
Witten, David Wayne 

Witten, Diane Lynne 

Witten, Mary Kathryn 

Witten, Nancy Darlene C. 319, 385 
Witten, Timothy Allan 397 


Wittenbraker, Janet Susan 254, 267, 299, 


385 
Witty, Deborah Lou 267, 307 
Witty, Tammie Jill 313, 415 
Witzigreuter, Timothy Max 281, 415 
Wix, Jacqueline Dean 313, 397 
Wofford, Francelia 415 
Wohlleb, Joanne Marie 263 
Wolber, Celeste Ann 
Wolf, Linda Sue 375 
Wolfe, Brad Steven 
Wolfe, Burchel Eugene 415 
Wolfe, William Burnley 309 
Wolff, Douglas Paul 
Wolfsohn, Lori 51, 80 
Women’s Basketball 222-227 
Women’s Cross-Country 248, 251 
Women’s Golf 248, 250-251 
Women’s Tennis 248, 251 
Women’s Track 250-251 
Women’s spring sports 1976 246-247 
Wood, Barry Lee 
Wood, Carol Sue 
Wood, Carolyn Jean 397 
Wood, Irene Hansel 
Wood, Jacqueline Edith 
Wood, Jo Anne 375 
Wood, Larry Herbert 
Wood, Markeeta Vincent 303 
Wood, Melody Lynn 397 
Wood, Nancy Ann 375 
Wood, Randal Kelly 
Wood, Rhonda Janet Fleming 
Wood, Sherry Gale 375 
Wood, Virginia Lynn 
Wood, Wilson 63 
Woodall, Carol Elizabeth 415 
Woodall, Gary H 
Woodard, Beverly Jane 
Woodard, Jo Ann 
Woodard, Lillian Inez 415 
Woodard, Lillie Marie 415 
Woodcock, James Rayburn 
Woodcock, Jeffrey Glenn 
Woodcock, Melydia Ruth 397 
Wooden, Donald Glenn 


Woodford, Katherine Forman 307, 323, 


385 
Woodie, Ruth Lane 
Woodlee, Terry Alan 
Woodruff, Benjamin 4 
Woodruff, Charles Ray 210 
Woodruff, Diane L. 400 
Woodruff, Harry Edwin 
Woodruff, Lou Ann 267, 415 
Woodrum, Sarah Margaret 
Woods, Delbra Kay 


Woods, James Woodrow 134, 204-211, 


263, 397 
Woods, Linda Marie 
Woods, Nancy Marie 
Woods, Phillip Owen 
Woods, Rodney Doran 
Woodson, Martha Diane 385 
Woodward, Billie Mae 
Woodward, Bob 56, 92 
Woodward, Sharen R 
Woody, Gerald Franklin 
Woolum, David Michael 
Woosley, Carol 385 
Woosley, James Kirby 301 
Woosley, John Thomas 296 
Wooten, Dennis Joe 397 
Wooten, Sandra Gail 
Wooton, Linda Anne 
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Wilson, Sarah/Yeager, Donald 


Word, Bradley Lyman 397 

Word, Jo Lynn 

Word, Lynda Sue 

Work: A dusty underground shift for 
Bobby Sandidge 354-355 

World Affairs 110-113 

World Series Softball Tournament 256 

Wortham, Ramona Ray 397 

Worthington, Kristal Lynn 415 

Wray, Michael Maurice 

Wray, Ricky Lee 221 

Wrestling Club 252 

Wright, Charles Albert 

Wright, Connie Sue 

Wright, Donald Wayne 

Wright, Donna Leza 

Wright, Dorothy Lucille 397 

Wright, Forrest Lee 

Wright, Gwendolyn Pearson 

Wright, Jackie Lynn 415 

Wright, James Ray 


Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 
Wright, 


Louvella Marie 
Lynn Burton 375 
Margaret 415 

Mark Frederick 397 
Martha Nell 299, 319, 323 
Mary Kathryn 397 
Reginald Lane 397 
Richard Kenneth 
Richard Lee 
Ronald Paul 

Sheila Mae 415 
Sherry Marie 
Susanne 

Terry Abell 415 
Terry Lynn 385 
Tona L. 415 
William Eugene 
William Peyton 
Yvonne Marie 


Wu Lung, Hsin 304 
Wuilleumier, Christopher B. 


Wunderlich, Dana Lynn 
Wunderlich, Fredric Dale 282 
Wuorenmaa, Lucy S. Jones 
Wurster, Robert 48, 304 
Wurth, James Eugene 323 
Wurth, Marvin Jerome 385 
Wurtz, Dave 31 

Wyatt, Glenn Durr 

Wyatt, Michael Howard 252, 277 
Wyatt, Nelda Kay 303 
Wyatt, Steve Whayne 

Wynn, Peggy Lee 415 
Wynn, Wanda Yulett 


Yaap, Karen Lorraine 


Yakota, Mosie 235 

Yann, Richard Keith 3, 397 
Yarbrough, David Mark 
Yarbrough, Earnest Gregory 
Yearbrough, Mary Gail 
Yarbrough, Scott Douglas 101 
Yarbrough, Vernon Wayne 
Yates, Charles Edward 315, 415 
Yates, David Harold 

Yates, Ernest Walton 277, 397 
Yates, Gregory Steven 

Yates, James Ray 300, 385 
Yates, John Edward 

Yates, Joyce 

Yates, Judith Y. 

Yates, Owen Thomas Jr 
Yates, Thomas Arthur 415 
Yates, Thomas Daniel 397 
Yeager, Donald Hudson 
Yeast, Bronna Lee 415 


Yeater, Jeffrey Alan 321 


Yeater, Julia 194, 199, 212-213, 223-225 
Yeater, Robert Gene Jr. 321, 349, 375 


Yeater, Sheila Diane 254 
Yeiser, Michael Fred 300, 385 
Yelliott, Susan Scott 

Yelton, Doris 109 
Yelverton, Hursell Bernard 
Yevincy, Vickie Lynne 415 
Yocum, Paul David 277 
Yoeckel, Douglas Gene 
Yokley, Nellissa Jean 385 
Yokota, Masuki 

York, Karen Leslie 267 
York, Ken Cornell 375 
York, Marilyn Jean 267, 375 
York, Susan Carol 23, 385 
York, Vickie Carol Aday 
Young, Alice Ann 

Young, Ann 304, 415 


Young, Beverly Ann 267, 397 
Young, Carol Ann 415 
Young, David Paul 277 
Young, David Wayne 277, 415 
Young, Deborah Jean 
Young, Deborah Lynn 
Young, Debra Sherryl 

Young Democrats 59, 306-307 
Young, Ian Troy 

Young, James Anthony 
Young, James Edward 
Young, James Manly 

Young, Jimmy Edward 415 
Young, Joe Vernon 

Young, Judy Ann 

Young, Kathi Jolette 

Young, Kenneth Eugene 
Young, Kent Allen 397 
Young, Lamont 

Young, Mary Margaret 397 


Young, Michael David 317 
Young, Monte Ray 83 
Young, Paul E. 

Young, Ralph David 

Young, Rita Cheryl 22, 263 
Young, Robbie Sue 397 
Young, Robert Medford 
Young, Ruth Ann 

Young, Sandie Cary 

Young, Sandra Kaye 318 
Young, Sue Ellen 265, 375 
Young, Tammy Kaye 397 
Young, Tammy Michelle 
Young, Teresa Lynn 415 
Young, Veronica Eugenia 397 
Youngblood, Diana Faye 397 
Younkin, Linda Elizabeth 415 
Yousof, Danial 

Yowell, Carol Hall 

Yuda, Peggy Ann 375 


Yunt, Thomas Addison 278 Zelle, Katherine Ann 


Zellefrow, Becky Lou 

Zeta Phi Beta 266-267 

Zeta Phi Eta 325 

Zettlemoyer, Susan Gay 415 

Zickel, John Ray Jr. 

Zike, Ronald Benjamin 415* 

Ziller, David F. 415 

Zimmerman, Heidi Jean 302, 397 
Zimmerman, Heidi Marie 302, 385 
Zimmerman, Michael Henry 314, 375 
Zimmerman, Robert Alan 375 

Zoeller, Gregory 

Zoeller, Tom Andrew 277 

Zoglmann, Joseph Wayne 297, 314, 375 
Zollner, Suzanne 267, 397 

Zorn, Katherine Elizabeth 

Zyzaner, Joyce 4 

1941-42 Hilltopper Basketball team 236 
“27 Wagons Full of Cotton” 102 


Zaboronak, Maria Stella 305, 415 
Zakeri, Mansour 

Zapp, Joseph Leon 

Zarkhah, Ayub 

Zarruk, Luis Armando 

Zavadil, Rick 333 

Zax, Carol Lee 299, 323, 397 
Zehr, Deborah Jean 375 

Zeidler, Susan Elizabeth 296, 415 
Zeigel, William Henry 


A farewell treat 


A lollipop accompanied Susan Franke to commence- 
ment exercises Saturday. May 14. The psychology ma- 
jor was waiting with other members of the College of 
Education outside Diddle Arena. After adjusting their 
mortarboards, the seniors filed into the basketball are- 
na for the 10 a.m. ceremony. A reception for graduates, 
families and friends in Downing Center followed. 


— B. Edwards 
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A smooth finale 


(continued from front endsheet) 


But we were the first editors who had no guarantees. 

We had titles and responsibilities, but we didn’t know 
whether we would be able to use them. We didn’t know wheth- 
er we would need an office or a staff. 

The 1976 Talisman had met much difficulty with printing 
and reprinting, and the time element involved in compiling the 
complex 464-page book was 
subject to examination by the 
university. 

Everybody wanted to know 
if it was worth it to spend so 
much money putting together 
a yearbook like the Talisman 
when there was barely 
enough time to include every- 
thing about the year and still 
get it printed before gradu- 
ation. 

So we waited. 

We waited all summer 
while a special committee 
weighed the merits and pro- 
fessionalism of the Talisman 
against the trouble the 1976 
printing had caused. 

Finally in late summer it 
was decided that the 1977 Ta- 
lisman would be printed as a 
fall delivery book on a trial basis. The book could include 
everything in the school year, be printed in the summer 
months and distributed in the fall. But there was still no 
guarantee that there would be a Talisman. The contracts had 
been sent out for bidding after the committee’s decision, so 
there was a possibility that no printing company would be able 
to fit our book into its schedule. 

We spent the autumn making plans about the theme and 
first sections of the book although we didn’t know when our 
deadlines would be or if we would even have deadlines. 

Suddenly the waiting was over. 

We had a company, we had a staff and a theme, and they told 
us we had better have a Talisman finished by mid-May. 

The theme was a natural. We had a lot of catching up to doin 
our book. We went back and reported the events of spring, 
1976 and extended coverage through May, 1977. 

We had two stories for tennis, golf, baseball, track, Greek 
Week and graduation — a flashback and an update. 


Editor Donna Buckles and Managing Editor Connie Holman 


shaky beginning 


The theme was a natural. And this is our product. But 
without the help of certain people who stuck it out through a 
shaky beginning, we would not have made it to the final 
deadline. 

We would like to thank Larry Howard, director of purchas- 
ing, who helped ease us through the first waiting periods. We 
also feel it appropriate to 
thank David Whitaker, 
James Highland, Paul Ash- 
down and numerous ad- 

aT ministrators and journal- 
A mere §=ism faculty members who 
CO thought our yearbook was 

m §©6important enough to con- 
tinue. 

We feel we must also ac- 
knowledge the help from 
our friends next door at the 
Herald. They didn’t just 
walk by our “fishbowl” 
when they finished their 
deadlines. They took as- 
signments, wrote stories 
and lent moral support to 
our small staff. 

Thanks must go to edi- 
tors before us — Lisa Corn- 
well, Richard Walker, and 
Jim and Tom Siwicki — for showing us that putting together 
the Talisman is not impossible. 

Outsiders saw us as a small, over-worked staff but we didn’t 
notice it due to the yearbook experience of Becky Blair, Vicki 
Bagwell, Kathy Whitson, Robin Vincent, Jeff Howerton and 
Debbie Gibson. 

An abundance of photographers — some who were not 
experienced in yearbooking — soon fell into our task of record- 
ing the year at Western. They were appreciated, too — right 
down to the spotone. 

But more than all these people there was a man who had 
been through it time and time again. Roger Loewen knew how 
hard the waiting was, too, and he helped us cope. We would 
like to thank our adviser for making it easier. 

Mostly because he has stressed the importance of profes- 
sional yearbook journalism we realize the waiting has been 


worth it. — DONNA BUCKLES, Editor-in-Chief 0 
We hope you do, too. — CONNIE HOLMAN, Managing Editor 0) 
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Colophon 


Volume 54 of the Western Kentucky University TALISMAN was printed by Jos- 
ten’s American Yearbook Company in Clarksville, Tenn. All printing was done using 
the offset lithography process. 

Paper stock is 80 pound Consolidated Frostbrite Matte. Endsheet stock is Hammer- 
mill Gray Antique Finish. 

Staff artist Tom Pfannerstill designed the cover using his own typefaces. The three- 
color cover was lithographed on white blue-book cover material and stamped with a 
cordoba finish. 

Artwork by Tom Pfannerstill includes pen and ink with water color (14-15), hand 
lettered type with graphics in pen and ink (70-71 and 112-113), water color (110-111), 
and pen and ink drawing with hand lettered type (114-115). Also included is a pen and 
ink sketch by A.T. Stephens (116). 

Special effects used in the 1977 TALISMAN include a direct line screen conversion 
in 30% black from a Tom Dekle photo (22), hand drawn graphs by Pfannerstill (26),and 
a headline mask in four-color (67). All special effects in the academics section are eight 
stage kodalith solarizations from Jim Burton and Mark Lyons negatives. 

Approximately 30,000 black and white and 800 color frames were shot for the final 
candid selections used in the 1977 TALISMAN. All color reproductions are from 
individually separated Ektachrome transparancies, shot at ASA’s ranging from 64 to 
3,200. All color was processed in the University Publications’ darkroom. Individual 
portrait work was done by Graham Studios of Bowling Green. 

Spot color is done in Pantone Matching System (PMS) inks and Process color inks. 
Included are the following: PMS 164(65-72): PMS 165(34-35); PMS 185(126-127, 198- 
199, 258-250, 326-327, 454-455). PMS 190(cover); PMS 271(74-83): PMS 365(98-107); 
PMS 465(42-47); process yellow(cover, 1-13, 16, 452-453, 456); process red(1-13, 38, 84, 
86, 452-453, 456); and process blue(84, 86). 

Although a variety of typefaces were used in the book, the basic type comes from 
the Palatino family. Body type is 10/10 Palatino with cutlines set in 8/8 Palatino. 
Cutline lead-ins are 8/8 Palatino bold. To facilitate legibility, all type is set in bold 
face on spreads having dark backgrounds. 

Headline type not of the Palatino family comes from Formatt, Letraset and Zipatone 
graphic arts products. All were hand-set by the TALISMAN staff. 

Page numbers are set in 18 point Souvenir bold italic. 

The index is set in 5%/6 Palatino and Palatino bold, and cross-referenced by title 
and page content. 

Employing a magazine format, the 1977 TALISMAN had a press run of 8,500 
copies. Distribution of the sixth consecutive volume to be copyrighted began the last 
of July, 1977. 
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